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PREFACE. 


Shakespeare's  works  are  a  library  in  themselves.  A  poor  lad,  possessing  no  other 
book,  might,  on  this  single  one,  make  himself  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  A  poor  girl, 
studying  no  other  volume,  might  become  a  lady  in  heart  and  soul.  Knowledge,  re- 
finement, experience  in  men  and  manners,  are  to  be  gathered  from  his  pages  in  plenary 
abundance.  An  illustrious  patriot,  in  exile,  learned  to  plead  for  the  rights  of  his  country, 
and  to  urge  her  wrongs,  in  a  tongue  which  should  interpret  his  teeming  ideas  through 
eloquent  words  to  those  nations  that  might  aid  her,  from  diligent  study  of  those  nations' 
poet — Shakespeare.  The  noble  Hungarian — whom  nature  had  gifted  with  oratorical 
powers — made  them  available  in  urging  upon  British  and  American  hearts  the  bleeding 
cause  of  his  native  land,  by  assiduous  culture  of  Shakespeare's  language,  taking  him 
as  his  text-book  and  sole  instructor.  Shakespeare's  words  were  the  vocabulary,  Shake- 
speare's diction  was  the  rhetoric,  which  sent  forth  from  the  Kutayah  prison  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  orators  that  ever  addressed  hearers  in  their  British  mother- 
tongue.  To  cite  another  instance  :  the  most  brilliant  wit,  the  most  sparkling  writer,  the 
most  spirited  reparteeist  of  our  own  day  adopted  Shakespeare  as  his  chief  author  while 
a  youth :  and  to  the  admiring  devotion  with  which  he  imbued  himself  with  the  poet's 
productions,  may  be  attributed  that  fine  intellectual  strength  which  gave  "  Black-eyed 
Susan  "  and  the  "  Rent-Day  "  to  the  world,  from  the  pen  of  a  lad  under  age  ;  and  the 
"  Chronicles  of  Clovernook "  and  "  St  Giles  and  St  James,''  as  the  efforts  of  his 
vigorous  maturity. 

Shakespeare  may  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  language  ;  it  is  manly,  expressive,  and 
purely  English.  The  revival  of  many  of  Shakespeare's  words — pronounced  by  Dr 
Johnson  in  his  dictionary  to  be  "  wholly  obsolete  " — would  be  a  valuable  renovation 
of  the  English  language.  In  the  present  rage  for  fineries  of  epithet  and  fopperies  of 
phraseology,  when  French  terms  and  Greek  titles  are  so  much  in  vogue,  it  would  be 
a  wholesome  return  to  indigenous  form  of  speech  were  we  to  abide  by  Shakespeare's 
integrity.  Instead  of  framing  new-fangled  and  alien  nomenclature,  let  us  maintain 
the  use  of  Shakespeare's  right  and  true  words,  and  we  shall  preserve  our  language  in 
its  purity.  His  is  genuine  Saxon  English  :  his  classical  adoptions  are  sparingly  intro- 
duced, and  only  with  strictest  propriety  to  the  occasion. 

Shakespeare  affords  a  good  standard  for  taste — a  standard  by  which  to  gauge  true 
taste,  and  estimate  false  taste.  Much  is  said  about  this  being  "bad  taste,"  and 
that  being  "  too  sentimental ;" — and  so,  people— especially  young  people,  in  their 
honest  eagerness — rush  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and,  in  striving  to  escape  from 
these,  abjure  really  tasteful  things,  and  things  of  pure  sentiment.    Shakespeare  will 
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always  remain  an  accurate  test  for  true  feeling  and  taste.  His  book  of  human  character 
forms  a  grand  standard  by  which  men  may  measure  themselves.  It  will  prevent — 
duly  consulted — the  rank  overgrowth  of  mercenariness,  meanness,  selfishness :  it  will 
check  the  hard  gallop  of  the  "fast  school."  It  will  teach  men  to  beware  of  believing 
that  sneering  at  good  impulses  and  holy  aspirations  constitutes  superiority ;  and  will 
show  them  that  faith  in  excellence  is  strength,  not  weakness. 

Shakespeare's  works  contain  a  standard  for  morals.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he  was 
the  greatest  intellect  that  ever  wrote,  as  that  he  was  the  greatest  moralist ;  and  not 
moralist  in  the  way  of  set  moral  teaching,— cut-and-dry  moralizing — didactic  model 
morality, — but  as  presenting  those  grand  ethical  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  broad  expan- 
sive delineating,  like  the  face  of  nature  herself,  laying  open  large  legible  indices  from 
which  commonest  sagacity  may  read  truth  and  wisdom.  As  one  instance  of  his  moral 
teaching — deducible  more  than  preceptive — witness  the  influence  of  his  good  people 
upon  his  bad  people ; — witness  the  "fine  strain  of  his  poetical  justice,  not  merely  doling 
out  success  to  the  virtuous,  defeat  to  the  vicious,  prosperity  to  the  good,  punishment 
to  the  wicked,  meted  in  strict,  yet  most  unnatural  proportion — but  that  higher  moral 
retribution  which  instills  the  unvarying  impression  :  better,  far  better  be  those  who  do 
well  through  evil  fortune,  than  be  those  who  do  evil  though  crowned  with  apparent 
triumph.  The  inseparable  happiness  and  preferableness  of  right,  he  never  fails  to 
inculcate  by  subtlest  truth  of  demonstration. 

Some  of  the  finest  brains  have  thought  their  best,  and  uttered  their  best,  upon  the 
subject  of  Shakespeare's  writing ;  and  it  seems  little  less  than  absolute  presumption  to 
offer  an  additional  remark.  Yet  so  imperative  is  the  desire  to  express — however  con- 
sciously inadequate  the  power — a  portion  of  that  grateful  reverence  and  admiration 
which  fills  the  heart  in  thinking  of  his  transcendent  excellence,  that,  at  all  risks,  the 
attempt  must  be  made.  It  has  been  well  said : — u  We  are  glad  to  listen  to  every  one 
who  has  travelled  through  the  kingdoms  of  Shakespeare ; "  and  perhaps  the  long  and 
loving  denizenship  which  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  enjoy  in  his  glorious  realm, — 
naturalized  there,  and  permitted  to  become  humble  but  diligent  labourers  on  his  rich 
soil — gives  us  some  claim  to  the  honour  of  yielding  homage,  and  bearing  testimony  to 
our  "  liege's  sovereignty."  One  of  us  may  be  allowed  to  take  pride  in  the  thought 
that  she  was  the  first  of  his  female  subjects  selected  to  edit  his  works ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  myriad  delights  we  owe  to  him,  that  she  should  be  the  woman  upon  whom  so 
great  a  distinction  was  conferred. 

No  other  theme  in  literature  will  bear  such  constant  reverting  to  without  satiety , 
no  other  theme  will  bear  recurring  to  at  all  seasons  without  untimeliness ;  no  other 
theme  will  endure  allusion  to  upon  all  topics  with  so  little  fear  of  irrelevance.  Shake- 
speare is  ever  welcome,  for  he  is  ever  fresh  and  new ;  as  he  is  ever  welcome,  because 
he  is  pertinent,  familiar,  home-telling. 

It  has  been  resolved  that  the  present  edition  of  his  works  shall  have  no  notes.  The 
reader  is  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  reading  Shakespeare's  text  undisturbed  by  comment ; 
and  even  uninterrupted  by  those  marks  of  (a)  (b)  (c)  or  (i)  (2)  (3)  which  occur  in  an- 
notated editions.  The  squabbles  of  commentators  will  be  escaped  from ;  the  tedium 
of  discussion  will  be  avoided.  Other  editions  may  be  consulted  for  every  variety  of 
information,  and  for  reference ;  but  this  is  intended  for  purely  enjoyable  reading — 
Shakespeare's  book  itself,  and  nothing  else. 
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To  this  end,  the  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  collate  the  several  readings  adopted 
by  the  best  authorities;  to  carefully  weigh  their  reasons  for  adopting  them,  while 
abiding  by  or  rejecting  the  sanction  of  the  original  copies  where  these  are  obviously 
misprinted ;  to  coming  every  doubtful  or  disputed  passage ;  to  scrutinize  line  by  line, 
and  word  for  word,  every  iota  of  the  work,  so  as  to  give  the  pure  text  of  Shakespeare  as 
far  as  our  judgment  and  long  study  of  him  enable  us  to  discern  what  it  really  is.  The 
absence  of  explanatory  notes  will  afford  no  opportunity  of  giving  our  reasons  for  the 
various  decisions  arrived  at ;  but  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  no  decision  will 
have  been  made  without  conscientious  deliberation,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  spared 
perusal  of  the  Editors'  debated  motives.  There  being  neither  note  nor  commentary 
to  mark  the  editorial  labour,  will  serve  merely  to  save  the  reader's  toil,  while  that  of 
the  Editors  shall  be  none  the  less  for  being  unseen.  As  a  means  of  supplying  the 
needful  information  upon  words  and  phrases  of  antique  usage,  occurring  in  the  text,  or 
upon  bygone  customs  and  manners  therein  alluded  to, — a  Glossary  is  appended,  with 
references  of  Act  and  Scene  to  each  passage ;  which  will  afford  a  condensed  compen- 
dium of  such  requisite  explanation  as  is  usually  contained  in  diffuse  notes.  The  com- 
fort of  having  interpretative  help  snugly  packed  away  in  a  corner  by  itself  for  use  onlv 
when  absolutely  wanted,  can  be  well  appreciated  by  those  who  have  suffered  from  the 
perpetual  worry  of  foot-notes,  or  the  torment  of  notes  that  are  frequently  mere  vehicles 
for  abuse,  spite,  and  arrogance.  Many  of  these  seem  written  for  the  sole  purpose — 
not  of  farthering  a  knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  or  ascertaining  his  text,  but — of  proving 
that  other  editors  are  wholly  wrong.  When  we  read  the  scorn  that  is  heaped  on  their 
hapless  brethren  by  these  writers,  the  only  conclusion  is,  that  they  are  actuated  by 
malice  or  envy ;  and  we  feel  tempted  to  wonder  that  they  should  have  learned  no 
better  lesson  from  the  teaching  of  a  poet  who  was  magnanimity  itself. 

When  we  feel  regret  at  the  meagreness  of  the  fact-matter  to  be  gathered  respecting 
Shakespeare's  life,  we  must  remember  what  he  himself  says  in  bequeathing  us  his 
book : — "  My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me."  We  must  accept  this  "  better 
part  of  him"  as  his  best  and  truest  relic.  He  lives  to  us  still,  and  for  ever,  in  his 
works.  To  know  that  he  was  born  in  that  sweet  English  village  ;  that  he  went  to  the 
metropolis,  and  earned  his  fame  unto  all  time,  as  well  as  a  fortune  enabling  him  to 
purchase  a  house  and  garden  in  his  own  native  place ;  that  he  had  the  sense  and  taste 
to  retire  thither ;  that  he  lived  there  in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  neighbours ;  that 
his  honoured  remains  lie  enshrined  in  the  quiet  village  church  on  the  banks  of  his  own 
river  Avon,  with  its  silver  stream  and  green  trees,  holy,  bland-shining,  and  tranquil,  as 
his  own  spirit, — seems  fully  enough  to  know  of  one  of  the  greatest  as  well  as  simplest 
of  God's  human  beings.  After  reading  all  that  research  has  collected  respecting  his 
career,  we  feel  that  the  doubt  existing  in  every  particular  leaves  us  unsatisfied,  and  that 
on  the  whole  we  scarce  want  these  vague  records.  On  the  other  hand, — every,  the 
minutest  particular  relative  to  him  being  precious, — men  have  been  content  to  catch 
at  even  apocryphal  anecdotes,  such  as  the  deer-stealing,  the  horse-holding,  the  thou- 
sand pounds  given  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton  to  the  poet,  &c,  rather  than  possess 
no  traces  of  Shakespeare's  existence  upon  earth.  With  zealous  care  have  these  scat- 
tered accounts  and  dubious  circumstances  been  accumulated,  sifted  and  garnered  by 
venerating  editors,  and  embodied  in  such  biographical  form  as  their  scanty  nature 
would  allow ;  while  we  are  compelled  to  appease  our  craving  to  know  more  by  again 
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reflecting  that  we  have  the  better  part  of  him — his  spirit — his  genius — his  intellect — 
his  own  immortal  book. 

But,  indeed,  we  possess  much,  fitly  considered,  in  the  few  ascertained  facts  of 
Shakespeare's  life  ;*  they  suffice  to  show  us  that  he  attained  a  degree  of  literary  renown 
and  social  repute  rarely  achieved  by  a  man  of  his  station  at  that  period;  and,  moreover, 
they  serve  to  manifest  that  he  was  precisely  the  being  whom  circumstances  happily 
combined  to  mould  as  well  as  to  produce.  He  was  no  less  made  a  genius  than  born  a 
genius,  by  the  events  that  providentially  succeeded  to  his  original  creation.  His  birth 
was  propitious;  (he  was  born  on  the  23d  April,  St  George's  day, — the  patron  saint  of 
England;)  it  was  of  good  parentage — "good"  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  large-embracing 
word;  it  took  place  in  a  lovely,  quiet  village,  where  pure  air,  simple  habits,  free  exer- 
cise, nurtured  the  infant  frame.  His  breeding  was  propitious  ;  country-bred,  so  long 
as  out-door  sports  and  childish  pursuits  were  best  for  boyish  need,  and  for  cultivating 
innocent  affections  and  home  associations, — town-bred,  when  youthful  manhood  de- 
manded more  active  sphere  for  mental  as  well  as  moral  energies.  We  see  him, — with 
the  vision  lent  us  by  these  few  recorded  facts,  together  with  what  traces  may  be  gathered 
from  his  own  writings, — fidgeting  at  his  mother's  knee,  like  the  little  Mamillius  beside 
Hermione,  with  his  child's  restlessness  and  eager  eyes  upturned  towards  her  face,  tell- 
ing one  of  those  wondrous  Winter  tales  that  bewitched  his  young  imagination  even 
then  ;  and  which,  in  his  after-telling,  became  unfading  summer  stories  for  mankind :  or 
led  by  Mary  Shakespeare's  hand — as  little  (namesake)  William,  by  Mistress  Page's — 
to  school,  where  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  in  the  living  prototype  shape  of  Thomas  Jenkins, 
(master  of  the  Stratford  Grammar-school,)  stood  to  question  him  of  those  "  articles  " 
which  "  be  thus  declined,"  &c,  and  which,  in  their  faulty  repetition,  with  subsequent, 
yet  hardly  more  guilty  lapse,  brought  forth  the  Jonsonian  fling  at  the  "  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek." 

There  are  three  years  in  Shakespeare's  life,  1579,  1580,  and  1581,  when  he  was  a 
youth  of  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  which  admit  of  the  possibility 
that  he  was  a  student  at  one  of  the  universities, — more  probably  Oxford, — and  subse- 
quently at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  supposition  are, 
his  classical  knowledge  and  tastes,  his  mythological  colouring  and  allusions,  more 
particularly  as  evinced  in  his  earlier-written  plays,  where  they  appear  with  just  so  much 
tincture  of  scholarly  mannerism  as  might  be  supposed  to  mark  the  productions  of  a 
young  collegian  fresh  from  the  learned  haunts  where  he  had  "walked  gowned."  The 
"  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  with  its  prodigality  of  young-man  friendship, — the 
"  Comedy  of  Errors,"  with  its  Plautus  plot  and  origin, — the  "  Love's  Labour  ;s  Lost," 
with  its  revelry  in  pedantic  affectations  and  gentlemanly  gallantries, — seem  to  be  the 
very  plays  for  first  essays  in  student-authorship.  The  "Venus  and  Adonis" — pro- 
fessedly "  the  first  heir  of  his  invention" — and  the  "Lucrece,"  bear  palpable  tokens  of 
college  elegance  and  predilection,  both  in  story  and  in  treatment.  The  air  of  niceness 
and  stiffness  almost  peculiar  to  the  schools  invests  these  efforts  of  his  youthful  genius 
with  almost  unmistakable  signs  of  having  been  written  by  a  schoolman.     Then,  his 

*  Collected  into  a  chronological  table,  and  subjoined;  for  the  convenience  of  referring,  at  a  glance, 
to  either  or  all  of  them  in  corroboration  of  these  remarks  upon  Shakespeare's  career.  This  table  has 
been  chiefly  compiled  from  the  "  Life"  by  Mr  Payne  Collier — altogether  the  best  biography  of  the  poet 
that  has  been  produced. 
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familiar  acquaintance  with  college  terms  and  usages,  makes  for  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  enjoyed  the  privileges  t>f  a  university  education.  The  arguments  against  it  are, 
that  no  record  has  yet  been  found  to  exist  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  of  such  being 
the  case ;  whereas,  had  they  ever  numbered  such  a  member  among  their  body,  the 
fact  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  well  known;  and  another  point  that  militates 
against  the  assumption  is,  that  John  Shakespeare's  circumstances  during  those  three 
years  were  less  prosperous,  and  therefore  the  sum  requisite  for  sending  his  son  to 
college,  and  maintaining  him  there,  was  not  likely  to  have  been  at  command.  Still 
William  Shakespeare  may  have  been  a  scholar  upon  the  foundation, — a  sizer,  or 
servitor, — in  which  case,  his  collegiateship  would  have  been  no  expense  to  the  father. 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  second  part  of  "  Henry  IV."  which  shows  how  sending  a  young 
man  to  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  was  a  customary  sequent  step  to  sending  him  to  col- 
lege.    Justice  Shallow  says : — 

"I  dare  say  my  cousin  William  is  become  a  good  scholar : 
he  is  at  Oxford  still,  is  he  not  ? 
Si/,  Indeed,  sir,  to  my  cost 
Shal.  He  must  then  to  the  Inns  of  Court  shortly.11 

So  strong  was  our  impression  that  Shakespeare  must  have  been  a  student  at  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  kept  terms  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  that  we  besought  some  friends 
to  interest  themselves  in  the  prosecution  of  inquiries  tending  to  produce  evidence  on 
this  point ;  but  hitherto  research  has  proved  unavailing.  The  Reverend  N.  J.  Halpin 
entertained  a  similar  persuasion  respecting  Shakespeare's  having  been  a  collegian ; 
supporting  it  by  a  quotation  from  a  tract  entitled  "  Polimanteia ;"  wherein  England 
addresses  "  her  three  Daughters,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Inns  of  Court,"  &c,  and  which 
contains  a  marginal  mention  of  Shakespeare,  as  if  he  were  among  those  of  their  off- 
spring to  be  proudly  enumerated.  Were  the  fact  to  be  established  that  he  had  been 
a  law-student,  sufficient  clue  would  be  obtained  to  the  marvellous  intimacy  which 
Shakespeare  has  manifested  with  legal  terms,  his  frequent  adoption  of  them  in  illustra- 
tion, and  his  curiously  technical  knowledge  of  their  form  anfl  force ;  thereby  giving 
rise  to  the  belief  that  he  had  at  one  time  served  in  an  office  as  an  attorney's  clerk. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  substantiate  this  belief;  which  probably  origi- 
nated with  a  supposed  sneering  allusion  to  Shakespeare  in  a  contemporary  assertion  by 
Thomas  Nash,  that  "  Hamlet "  was  written  by  a  person  who  had  followed  "the  trade 
of  noverint"  meaning  a  scrivener  or  lawyer's  clerk,  and  borne  out  by  other  appearances 
of  evidence.  The  Thomas  Greene  who  acted  as  clerk  of  the  corporation  in  Shake- 
speare's native  town,  and  was  sent  up  to  London  on  parliamentary  business  by  them 
in  1614,  was  apparently  son  to  an  attorney  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  whose  burial  is 
recorded  in  the  parish  register  there,  thus : — "Thomas  Greene,  alias  Shakespeare,  March 
6, 1590."  Thomas  Greene,  the  younger,  emissary  from  Stratford,  who  wrote  the  note  in 
1 6 14,  mentions  his  townsman  in  these  words  : — "  My  cosen  Shakespeare  comyng  yester- 
day, I  went  to  see  him,  how  he  did."  What  was  the  relationship  between  the  Greenes 
and  the  Poet,  which  gave  the  father  a  right  to  his  registered  "  alias,"  and  authorised 
the  son  in  using  the  title  "  cousin,"  is  unknown ;  it  may  have  been  a  mere  nominal 
kinship,  some  playful  "  adoptious"  cousinship,  denoting  the  intimate  terms  of  friend- 
ship which  united  the  two  families  in  a  closeness  like  that  of  consanguinity ;  but  it 
serves  to  show  Shakespeare's  near  connexion  with  professional  lawyers,  which  alone 
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would  suffice  to  account  for  his  legal  knowledge.  With  such  faculties  as  hra,  an  occa- 
sional hour  in  Greene's  office,  conversing  gaily, — idly,  it  might  seem,  with  his  young 
"  cousin  n  on  what  mainly  interested  the  attorney  aspirant,  would  endow  him  with  a 
degree  of  proficiency  that  would  demand  of  another  long  and  studious  application. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  he  may  have  pursued  the  legal  profes- 
sion with  a  view  to  emolument,  in  the  same  way  that  he  may  have  been  assistant- 
master,  or  usher,  at  the  grammar-school,  as  a  means  of  gaming  a  ^livelihood,  when  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  earn  something  towards  his  own  support 
Aubrey's  manuscript,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  states  that,  "  in  his  younger  years 
Shakespeare  had  been  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country;"  and,  if  so,  it  was  m  all  probability 
at  the  period  when  his  father's  diminished  income,  together  with  his  own  youthful  act  of 
independence  in  taking  a  wife,  rendered  some  source  of  gain  absolutely  indispensable 
Shakespeare's  early  marriage, — he  was  but  eighteen, — in  all  its  circumstances, 
affords  a  signal  proof  of  his  poetic  and  ardent  temperament.  There  exists  a 
tradition  that  Anne  Hathaway  was  very  beautiful ;  however  that  may  be,  she 
was  assuredly  so  in  his  eyes.  She  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  womanhood, — five- 
and-twenty, — the  very  period  of  ripened  charms  and  developed  character  to  win 
a  lad's  devoted  admiration.  From  the  uniformly  noble  way  in  which  Shakespeare 
drew  the  wifely  character,  we  may  feel  certain  of  the  esteem  as  well  as  affec- 
tion with  which  his  own  wife  had  inspired  him ;  and  the  advantage  in  generosity 
which  he  has  always  assigned  to  women  over  men  when  drawing  them  in  their  mutual 
relations  with  regard  to  love,  gives  us  excellent  warrant  for  supposing  that  he  had  had 
reason  to  know  this  truth  respecting  her  sex  from  the  mother  of  his  children.  The 
very  slenderness  of  what  is  known  concerning  her  is  one  tacit  but  significant  proof  of 
the  worth  of  Shakespeare's  wife,  and  of  the  integrity  of  the  feeling  which  bound  him  to 
her, — for  those  women  of  whom  least  is  heard,  are  ofttimes  the  best  of  their  sex, — 
while  the  Poet's  silence  respecting  his  affection,  witnesses  its  wealth,  by  his  own  lines — 

"  That  love  is  merchandized,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere." 

In  the  Sonnets — which  afford  so  remarkable  a  specimen  of  an  autobiographical  out- 
pouring, where  nothing  is  told  of  circumstance  or  event,  but  where  the  internal  nature 
of  the  man  himself  is  strikingly  revealed  ,  where  the  artist-soul, — in  its  struggles  of 
alternate  feeling,  its  humility  of  conscious  imperfection  with  regality  of  conscious  power, 
its  dejected  sense  of  human  frailty  with  towering  aspirations,  its  noble  candours,  its 
affected  generosities,  its  passionate  homage,  its  self-confession, — stands  bare  to  view, 
while  no  jot  of  incident  is  related  : — in  these  sonnets  may  be  traced  tokens  that  Shake- 
speare could  fully  rely  on  the  forbearance  of  his  wife,  and  upon  the  unreproachful 
loving  reception  which  she  had  ever  ready  for  her  Poet-husband.  Were  a  crowning 
testimony  wanting,  of  the  warm  attachment  between  Shakespeare  and  the  woman  who 
was  the  bride  of  his  youth,  as  well  as  the  wife  to  whom  he  constantly  returned  amid 
the  excitement  of  his  metropolitan  life,  it  would  be  amply  furnished  in  the  nature  of  the 
bequest  he  left  her  in  his  will.  The  sacredncss  of  the  sentiment  that  united  them  is 
mutely  but  eloquently  expressed  in  that  simple  legacy.  Things  that  seem  all  but 
meaningless  to  the  eyes  of  lookers-on  are  full  of  dearest  intention  to  married  lovers. 

It  was  when  Shakespeare  had  been  a  husband  but  bare  four  years,  that,  finding 
himself  the  father  of  three  children,  the  means  of  his  parents  less  prosperous,  and  his 
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family  demanding  more  lucrative  exertion  on  his  part  than  his  native  town  afforded 
scope  for,  that  he  resolved  to  go  up  to  London  and  seek  employment  there.  Many 
circumstances  concurred  to  render  this  step  one  of  promising  prospect  His  acquaint- 
ance with  the  members  of  those  companies  of  actors  who  had  frequently  performed 
at  Stratford, — several  of  whom  were  natives  of  Warwickshire, — and  his  own  dominant 
tastes  for  poetry  and  the  theatre,  led  him  to  adopt  this  course,  as  offering  an  immedi- 
ate source  of  profitable  as  well  as  delightful  occupation.  With  his  MS.  poems,  and  a 
few  plays  already  written,  besides  sketches  and  floating  plans  of  others  innumerable, 
we  behold  Shakespeare  setting  forth — in  homely  story-book  phrase — "to  seek  his 
fortune."  And  what  a  fortune  I  One  surpassing  all  that  has  been  recorded  of  wander- 
ing princes  or  fairy  heroes.  He  achieved  the  fortune  of  commanding  men's  admiring 
fealty  to  the  end  of  time,  and  becoming  lord  of  a  boundless  realm  that  shall  never  know 
decay  or  decadence. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  the  loving  reminiscences  of  his  native  village  clung 
perpetually  to  him,  softening  and  ameliorating  with  their  gentle  rural  influence  the 
harder  urban  polishings  and  experiences.  We  find  him  giving  the  names  of  neighbour 
villagers — Fluelien,  Bardolph,  Audrey — to  certain  of  his  written  character  creations* 
Anne  was  the  name  of  one  of  his  sisters,  as  well  as  his  wife's  name ;  and  how  well  it 
becomes  the  pretty  yeoman's  daughter — "  Sweet  Anne  Page ! "  His  money-help  to  his 
parents ;  his  obtaining  a  grant  of  arms  for  his  father ;  his  solicitude  to  support  the 
family-name,  to  advance  its  social  position  and  privilege  to  rank  with  the  gentry,  at  a 
time  when  the  profession  of  actor  was  held  to  be  incompatible  with  claims  to  the  title 
of  "  Gentleman  f  his  constant  investment  of  his  well-earned  gains  in  landed  property 
on  the  spot  of  his  birth, — all  demonstrate  the  honourable  ambition  and  fond  home- 
attachment  of  Shakespeare's  nature.  In  their  old  age,  he  brought  his  father  and 
mother  to  share  the  dwelling  ("  New  Place ")  which  his  genius  had  enabled  him  to 
purchase ;  he  associated  one  brother  (Edmund)  with  him  in  his  profitable  town  avoca- 
tions ;  and  to  another  (Gilbert)  he  intrusted  the  management  of  his  pecuniary  affairs  in 
their  native  place :  all  that  Shakespeare  did  in  this  respect,  serves  to  vindicate  the 
noble  privileges  attained  by  well-earned  money,  and  to  rescue  it  from  the  vulgar  sup- 
position of  its  being  a  source  of  low  and  degrading  consideration.  Prudence  in 
money-matters  gives  the  right  and  the  ability  to  indulge  in  a  profuse  generosity.  He 
was  as  practical  and  provident,  as  he  was  poetical,  and  admirably  showed  how  false  is 
the  notion,  that  the  greatest  genius  is  "  irregular  " — in  any  way.  He  was  business-like, 
orderly,  and  methodical ;  and,  how  truly  these  are  consistent  with  bounty,  is  avouched 
in  the  letter  extant  (the  only  one  addressed  to  him  known  to  be  in  existence)  from 
Richard  Quiney,  applying  to  the  Poet  for  a  loan  of  L.30,  (then  equal  to  about  L.150  of 
sterling  money  now,)  showing  that  his  character  stood  well  for  liberality,  in  the  likeli- 
hood entertained  of  a  favourable  reply — a  belief  confirmed  by  the  result.  While 
maintaining  these  strong  links  of  sentiment  with  his  native  Stratford,  he  entered  into 
all  the  vivacities  of  London  life  no  less  strenuously.  It  is  this  mingling  of  country 
charm  with  metropolitan  vigour  and  refinement  throughout  his  sojourn  upon  earth  that 
so  grandly  concurred  to  make  Shakespeare  the  consummately-perfected  genius  that  he 
was  born  to  be.  At  the  same  time  that  he  continued  to  visit  Stratford  regularly  every 
year,  he  freely  led  a  town  life  while  in  town.  He  enjoyed  royal  favour,  had  court 
popularity,  possessed  the  friendship  of  the  worthiest  and  most  distinguished  noblemen, 
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was  honoured  among  his  brother  wits  and  writers,  and  was  beloved  by  his  fellow-actors. 
Pre-impressed  with  the  beautiful  and  pure-joyed  images  of  his  country  boyhood,  he 
spent  his  prime  of  manly  reflection  amid  scenes  of  intellectual  culture  and  exercise. 
Everything  afforded  food  to  his  observation,  and  faculty  for  turning  it  to  immortal 
advantage.  His  keen  perception  beheld  at  once  what  others  gather  by  studious  and 
lengthened  examination.  His  comradeship  with  actors — who  are  a  genial,  cheerful 
people — was  conducive  to  good ;  his  intimacies  with  men  of  rank,  gave  ease  and 
familiarity  of  admission  to  high-bred  associations :  his  frequenting  the  company  of 
author-friends  was  promotive  of  rapid  interchance  and  expression  of  thought  How 
vividly  is  Shakespeare's  manner  painted  to  us  by  those  fervent  words  of  Ben  Jonson, 
[ever  blessed  be  his  memory  for  putting  them  down  for  posterity!]  "  I  loved  the  man, 
and  do  honour  his  memory  (on  this  side  idolatry)  as  much  as  any.  He  was  indeed 
honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature ;  had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions,  and 
gentle  expressions,  wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility,  that  sometimes  it  was  neces- 
sary he  should  be  stopped."  What  a  complete  picture  of  our  Poet's  fertile  outpouring 
of  thought  in  speech  is  conveyed  in  that  last  sentence !  And  think  of  "  stopping " 
him !  "  Stopping  "  Shakespeare  while  he  talked  ! !  It  precisely  confirms  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Fuller  of  the  two  men,  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  in  their  "wit- 
combats  : "  "  which  two,"  he  says,  "  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an 
English  man-of-war.  Master  Jonson,  like  the  former,  was  built  far  higher  in  learning ; 
solid,  but  slow  in  his  performances.  Shakespeare,  with  the  English  man-of-war,  lesser 
in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage 
of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention."  These  concentrated  accounts 
— containing  so  much  in  so  small  space — give  us  ample  information  of  the  social  bear- 
ing of  Shakespeare. 

With  regard  to  his  acting  powers,  we  can  hardly  have  better  pledge  than  the  enthu- 
siastically-asserted belief  of  such  a  man  as  Coleridge ;  who  said : — "  It  is  my  persuasion 
— indeed  my  firm  conviction — so  firm  that  nothing  can  shake  it — the  rising  of  Shake- 
speare's spirit  from  the  grave  modestly  confessing  his  own  deficiencies  could  not  alter 
my  opinion — that  Shakespeare,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  was  a  very  great  actor  ; 
nothing  can  exceed  the  judgment  he  displays  upon  that  subject  He  may  not  have 
had  the  physical  advantages  of  Burbage  or  Field  ;  but  they  would  never  have  become 
what  they  were  without  his  most  able  and  sagacious  instructions  ;  and  what  would 
either  of  them  have  been  without  Shakespeare's  plays?  Great  dramatists  make  great 
actors.  But  looking  at  him  merely  as  a  performer,  I  am  certain  that  he  was  greater  as 
Adam,  in  '  As  You  Like  It/  than  Burbage  as  Hamkt  or  Richard  III.  Think  of  th*» 
scene  between  him  and  Orlando;  and  think  again,  that  the  actor  of  that  part  had  to 
carry  the  author  of  that  play  in  his  arms  !  Think  of  having  had  Shakespeare  in  one's 
arms !  It  is  worth  having  died  two  hundred  years  ago  to  have  heard  Shakespeare 
deliver  a  single  line.  He  must  have  been  a  great  actor."  We  heartily  subscribe  to  this 
"  absolute  *  must;1'*  and  then,  what  more  than  music  must  have  been  Shakespeare's 
voice,  as  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet !  It  thrills  the  soul  only  to  think  of  the  tones  in  which 
he  doubtless  uttered  those  accents  from  the  grave  of  a  dead  king  and  father.  Con- 
ceived by  his  brain,  breathed  by  his  lips,  how  ineffably  sublime  must  they  have  been  ! 

No  less  strong  is  our  impression  of  the  mode  in  which  Shakespeare  composed.  Not 
only  when  he  was  seated,  with  paper  before  him,  and  pen  in  hand,  but  while  he  was 
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journeying,  as  he  went  along,  on  horseback,  passing  through  the  open  air,  in  his  visits 
to  his  native  place  and  back,  we  behold  him  revolving  the  thoughts  which  became 
pages.  When  strolling  through  the  green  lanes  of  Stratford,  or  pleasant  Shottery,  by 
Avon's  banks,  or  along  the  wooded  glades  of  Charlecote,  he  may  have  meditated  those 
sylvan  beauties  that  illumine  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/'  or  "As  You  Like  It ;" 
(in  the  latter  play  he  has  enshrined  his  mother's  maiden  name  of  "  Arden,"  giving  it  to 
the  forest  which  is  the  beau-id&il  of  poetical  forests  ;  the  old  British  word,  "Arden" 
signified  "  woodiness ;")  or  when  treading  the  mazes  of  London  streets,  he  might  have 
mused  upon  those  great  labyrinths  of  human  passion,  the  throbbing  heart  of  Lear,  the 
"  betoss'd  soul "  of  Romeo,  or  the  chaos  of  Othello's  agony.  Minds  like  Shakespeare's 
work  spontaneously,  and  wait  not  for  the  formality  of  mechanical  appliances.  Many 
were  the  scenes  on  the  road,  between  Middlesex  and  Warwickshire, — picturesque  or 
grotesque,  graceful  or  homely,  pathetic  or  humorous, — that  suggested  hints  to  the 
poet's  fancy,  and  set  it  working.  At  the  Crown  Inn,  Oxford,  where  we  are  told  he 
halted,  when  travelling  between  London  and  Stratford,  he  surely  beheld,  by  lantern- 
light,  just  such  a  group  of  carriers  as  figure  in  the  Rochester  Inn-yard  of  "  Henry  IV.," 
Part  I. ;  which  he  there  and  then  recorded  in  his  brain,  to  be  transferred  to  paper  at 
leisure,  with  its  accompaniment  of  "  Charles's  wain  over  the  new  stack  of  chimneys," 
and  the  reminiscence  of  "Robin  Ostler,  who  never  joyed  since  the  price  of  oats 
rose." 


His  retirement  into  the  country,  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  his  family  in 
his  native  place,  at  a  period  when  men  are  usually  still  intent  upon  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  and  fame,  gives  another  proof  of  Shakespeare's  superior  sense  and  feeling.  He 
enjoyed  the  respect  and  liking  of  his  neighbours,  with  whom  he  lived  in  friendly 
intercourse ;  and  the  monumental  bust  which  surmounts  his  tomb  in  the  chancel  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon  church,  witnessing  the  honour  in  which  his  memory  was  held  at 
his  birth-place,  gives  us  an  excellent  representation  of  him  as  he  must  have  appeared 
at  this  epoch  of  retired  ease.  The  bland,  expansive  forehead,  the  eyes  full  of  mingled 
thought  and  cheerfulness,  the  rounded  cheeks,  the  tranquil-smiling  mouth,  the  person 
full,  manly,  and  reposeful,  combine  to  give  a  delightful  embodiment  of  the  poet  in  his 
quiet,  enjoying  mood.  The  portrait  by  Droeshout  (prefixed  to  the  folio  1623,  and 
forming  the  frontispiece  to  this  edition)  presents  him  to  our  view  at  the  height  of  his 
mental  activity.  The  face  is  full  of  blended  spirit  and  sweetness,  of  intellectual  vigour 
and  sensibility;  while  the  person  is  spare  and  close-knit,  as  if  in  the  eagerness 
and  impulse  of  energetic  purpose.  It  thoroughly  responds  to  our  impression  of 
Shakespeare,  the  dramatist  and  actor.  The  portrait  we  possess  in  the  monumental 
bust  has  something  of  genial  with  exalted,  that  is  unspeakably  encouraging  to  look 
upon, — it  is  the  impersonation  of  England's  greatest  genius  in  simple  manly  serenity 
of  self-earned  comfort. 

The  way  in  which  Shakespeare  drew  up  his  will  and  saw  his  second  daughter's  mar- 
riage solemnized  within  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  again  bears  testimony  to 
the  poef  s  wise  and  provident  conduct.  His  calm  and  prudence  in  thus  preparing  for 
death,  illustrates  his  own  fine  words :  "  If  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come :  the  readiness 
is  a//."  Finally,  he  closed  his  mortal  existence  on  the  same  day  which  saw  its  com- 
mencement And  here  again,  his  very  words  singularly  pre-herald  his  own  appointed 
course.     It  is  as  if,  in  a  strain  of  inspired  prescience,  he  had  penned  them : — 
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"  This  day  I  breathed  first ;  time  is  come  round, 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end ; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass." 

The  only  thing  we  could  have  wished  Shakespeare  to  have  done  differently,  of  all 
that  he  did  do,  was,  that  he  should  have  devoted  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  his  period 
of  retired  leisure,  to  the  editing  of  his  own  works.*  What  a  priceless  edition  would 
that  have  been !  Instead  of  which,  his  Dramas  were  left  at  the  Globe  Theatre  when 
he  quitted  London ;  they  were  playhouse  copies — in  manuscript — probably  in  separate 
parts,  for  actors'  use ;  and  a  few  of  them  found  their  way  into  print,  by  single  plays, 
published  in  quarto,  filched  by  unscrupulous  booksellers,  or  purloined  for  them — as 
slovenly  brought  forth  as  unfairly  procured. 

The  first  appearance  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  in  a  collected  form,  was  the  folio  edi- 
tion of  1623,  given  to  the  world  by  Heminge  and  Condell,  his  fellow-actors,  seven 
years  after  the  poet's  death.  They  were  scarcely  fitted  to  be  editors,  inasmuch  as  they 
allowed  the  publication  to  go  forth  unrevised,  so  that  .the  most  glaring  misprints  stand 
uncorrected ;  and  the  worst  of  this  neglect  is,  that  some  of  these  typographical  errors 
are  so  wildly  blundering,  as  to  throw  at  fault  the  most  discriminating  judges  in  their 
attempts  to  guess  at  Shakespeare's  originally-written  words  or  phrases.  Nevertheless, 
defective  as  this  first  edition  is,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  it,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  irreparable  loss  the  world  would  have  sustained  had  it  never  appeared  at  alL  It 
at  least  preserved  in  an  assembled  volume  those  scattered  treasures  which  lay  dispersed 
in  stray  manuscript  sheets,  and  a  few  single  quarto  copies ;  and  it  formed  a  source 
where  diligence  and  patient  investigation  might  pursue  their  labours  with  best  chance 
of  discovering  Shakespeare's  whole  wealth  of  brain-production.  Three  editions,  repe- 
titions of  the  first,  in  folio,  were  successively  published  in  1632,  1664,  and  1685  ;  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century  following  the  one  in  which  Shakespeare  died, 
Nicholas  Rowe  brought  out  two  successive  editions  in  the  years  1709  and  17 14,  with 
"  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  William  Shakespeare  '*  accompanying  each.  Here  are 
first  collected  such  traditionary  anecdotes  and  known  particulars  as  could  be  gleaned 
concerning  the  dramatist ;  and  ample  acknowledgment  is  due  to  these  earlier  investi- 
gators, Rowe  and  his  followers,  since  much  that  seems  at  present  superfluous,  as 
already  known,  was  then  new  information,  owed  to  their  diligence.  Each  fact,  or 
legend,  would  have  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  be  traced  as  time  went  on ; 
while  thus  brought  together,  they  admit  of  inquiry,  and  can  either  be  accredited 
or  rejected  at  pleasure.  The  contested  points,  too,  of  meaning  and  interpretation, 
with  which  the  notes  of  early  editors  abound,  while  dealing  in  mere  word-hunting,  serve 
to  help  clearer  and  larger  perceptions  into  forming  veritable  conclusions.     "While  we 

*  As  an  elucidation  of  Shakespeare's  possible  motive  in  neglecting  to  edit  his  own  plays,  may  be 
cited  a  passage  from  Thomas  Heywood's  preface  to  "The  English  Traveller."  After  stating  that  this 
tragi-comedy  is  one  among  two  hundred  and  twenty  in  which  he  had  "  either  an  entire  hand,  or  at  the 
least  a  main  finger,"  (which  testifies  the  then  prevailing  custom  of  dramatic  authors  adding  to  or  alter- 
ing the  productions  of  others,)  Hey  wood  explains  why  his  plays  have  not  been  collectively  printed ; 
and  says,  "One  reason  is,  that  many  of  them,  by  shifting  and  changing  of  companies,  have  l>een 
negligently  lost  Others  of  them  are  still  retained  in  the  hands  of  some  actors,  who  think  it  against 
their  peculiar  profit  to  have  them  come  in  print ;  and  a  third,  that  it  never  was  any  great  ambition  in 
me  to  be  in  this  kind  voluminously  read." 
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smile  at  the  occasional  bowings  and  compliments  to  each  other  of  the  variorum 
editors,  and  their  restless  desire  to  claim  the  epithet  "ingenious,"  we  quietly  avail 
ourselves  of  their  more  sensible  suggestions,  and  derive  what  solid  assistance  we  may 
from  them  in  our  search  for  truth.  When  we  marvel  at  the  wrath  and  venom,  the 
almost  personal  acrimony  of  their  bickerings  over  a  disputed  word,  or  a  conjectural 
reading,  we  remember  that  those  very  animosities  are  one  sort  of  tribute  to  Shake- 
speare's pre-eminence, — from  persons  of  irritable  temper  or  vehement  nature,  who 
can  show  their  partiality  in  no  other  way  than  by  violence  of  defence. 

The  impugners  of  Shakespeare  have  this  vast  advantage  :  their  reprehensions  stand 
as  finger-posts  for  ground  of  admiration.  It  may  with  tolerable  safety  be  concluded, 
that  wherever  they  blame,  they  afford  a  clue  to  some  peculiar  merit  When  they  point 
out  a  defect,  follow  the  hint,  and  you  are  pretty  sure  to  discover  a  beauty.  When  they 
censure  Shakespeare's  blemishes,  prepare  to  observe  fresh  charms  in  the  poet  that  have 
never  before  struck  you.  The  oft-repeated  fallacy,  for  instance,  relative  to  Shake- 
speare's want  of  learning,  has  opened  the  way  to  discernment  of  his  stores  of  knowledge ; 
and  the  cuckoo-song  of  his  disregard  of  the  unities  led  to  the  discovery  of  his  improved 
system  of  unity. 

If  Shakespeare's  impugners  have  their  value,  his  partizans  have  sometimes  been  to 
be  deprecated.  The  zeal  with  which  they  have  vindicated  him  has  occasionally  led  them 
into  the  strangest  and  most  unjust  admissions.  They  take  up  curiously-based  grounds 
of  defence,  and  make  the  awkwardest  and  unfairest  allowances.  They  err  from  want 
of  judgment,  not  from  ill  intention ;  or  we  might  be  inclined  to  say  to  them,  on  behalf 
-of  Shakespeare,  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle  says,  "  When  I  tell  you,  Mrs  Candour,  that  the 
lady  they  are  abusing  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  I  hope  you  'U  not  take  her  part" 
We  cannot  believe  Mrs  Montague  to  have  been  actuated  by  Mrs  Candour's  motives, 
when  she  took  the  part  of  Shakespeare  against  Crabtree  Voltaire ;  then  how  else,  but 
from  want  of  judgment,  can  we  account  for  her  saying  of  Shakespeare's  plots,  "  It  must 
be  allowed  that  they  are  often  exceptionable  ;" — or  of  his  beauties,  as  a  set-off  against 
his  assumed  defects,  "  Thus  it  is  that  Shakespeare  redeems  the  nonsense*  the  in- 
decorums, the  irregularities  of  his  plays?"  It  would  be  well  if,  upon  such  occasions, 
these  rash  allowers  could  be  called  to  account,  as  they  do  intemperate  speakers  in 
Parliament,  by  forcing  them  to  "  Name  !  name !" 

Dr  Johnson,  in  that  extraordinary  compound  of  turgid  contradictions,  his  "  Preface 
to  Shakespeare's  Works,"  while  admitting  that  "  the  stream  of  time,  which  is  continually 
washing  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes  without  injury  by  the  adamant  of 
Shakespeare,"  assures  us  that  "  in  tragedy  he  often  writes  with  great  appearance  of  toil 
and  study,  what  is  written  at  last  with  little  felicity ;"  adding,  "  in  his  tragic  scenes 
there  is  always  something  wanting."  What  a  pity  he  had  not  told  us  what  that  "  some- 
thing" was.  Was  it  the  "something"  that  is  to  be  found  in  "Irene?" — He  goes  on 
to  inform  us  that  Shakespeare  "  sacrifices  virtue  to  convenience,  and  is  so  much  more 
careful  to  please  than  to  instruct,  that  he  seems  to  write  without  any  moral purpose."  (!) 
It  really  looks  like  irony  where  he  observes — "  Whenever  he  solicits  his  invention,  or 
strains  his  faculties,  the  offspring  of  his  throes  is  tumour,  meanness,  tediousness,  and 
obscurity."  (!)  And  again — "  When  he  endeavoured,  like  other  tragic  writers,  to  catch 
opportunities  of  amplification,  and  instead  of  inquiring  what  the  occasion  demanded, 
to  show  how  much  his  stores  of  knowledge  could  supply,  he  seldom  escapes  without 
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the  pity  or  resentment  of  the  reader."  ( ! ! )  It  is  lamentable  to  see  a  man  of  John- 
son's undoubted  power  so  mistaken,  when  writing  upon  a  genius  he  could  not  appre- 
ciate. A  writer  of  conventional  form  and  rule  like  Johnson  could  no  more  compre- 
hend the  nobly  bold  and  original  forms  and  rules  of  an  author  like  Shakespeare,  than 
he  could  himself  conceive  them.  This  incapacity  for  compassing  the  altitudes  and 
sounding  the  depths  of  a  poet  like  Shakespeare,  rendered  Johnson,  if  not  dishonest,  at 
least  uncandid— which  is  a  sort  of  fraud,  or  misprision  of  truth,  that  amounts  to  dis- 
honesty in  a  critic.  He  is  guilty  of  unfairness ;  showing  partiality  where  his  sympathies 
incline  him,  and  prejudice  where  his  antipathies  warp  him.  Witness  his  critical  in- 
justice to  Milton,  whom  he  hated  as  a  republican,  in  addition  to  hot  being  able  pro- 
perly to  estimate  him  as  a  poet.  This  sense  of  inability  to  value  such  transcendent 
geniuses  as  Shakespeare's  and  Milton's  aright,  goads  a  critic  like  Johnson  into  under- 
valuing them  in  token  of  his  superior  judgment 

Johnson's  edition  of  Shakespeare  had  been  preceded  by  Pope's,  Theobald's,  Han- 
mer*s  and  Warburton's ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Steevens's,  CapelPs,  Reed's,  and  others, 
within  the  eighteenth  century.  Pope's  was  the  first  that  appeared  with  annotations, 
explanatory  and  emendatory ;  the  office  of  emendator  being  exercised  with  so  much 
licence  as  to  make  the  text  a  wide  departure  from  that  of  the  original  folios.  Pope's 
preface  is  an  elegant  piece  of  writing,  but  in  its  very  first  paragraph  it  makes  allusion 
twice  to  Shakespeare's  "  faults ;"  and,  after  awarding  the  highest  praise  for  intuitive 
and  innate  powers,  remarks — "  It  must  be  owned  that,  with  all  these  great  excel- 
lences, he  has  also  as  great  defects ;  and  that  as  he  has  certainly  written  better,  so  he 
has  perhaps  written  worse,  than  any  other."  (!) 

It  would  be  amusing  to  see  all  the  censure  cast  upon  Shakespeare  by  his  champions  ; 
it  could  hardly  be  surpassed,  in  comprehensive  force,  by  the  accusations  of  his  ma- 
ligners.  The  fact  is,  these  pseudo-champions  have  but  half  faith  in  him ;  they  first 
assume  certain  premises  not  proved,  and  then  they  attempt  to  argue  upon  them,  and 
vainly  seek  to  reconcile  irreconcilable  points.  For  instance,  Pope  says — "  His  senti- 
ments are  not  only  in  general  the  most  pertinent  and  judicious  upon  every  subject ; 
but,  by  a  talent  very  peculiar,  something  between  penetration  and  felicity,  he  hits 
upon  that  particular  point  on  which  the  bent  of  each  argument  turns,  or  the  force 
of  each  motive  depends.  This  is  perfectly  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no  education  or 
experience  in  those  great  and  pubKc  scenes  of  life  which  are  usually  the  subject  of  his 
thoughts."  But  why,  because  the  precise  traces  of  Shakespeare's  educational  course 
and  social  advantages  happen  not  to  be  known,  must  we  therefore  assume  that  he  had 
neither  ?  Pope,  taking  this  for  granted,  is  compelled  into  the  vague  attribution  of  a 
"  talent  very  peculiar,  something  between  penetration  and  felicity  ;"  and  accounts  for 
his  "  perfectly  amazing  success,"  by  saying  that  he  seemed  to  "  have  looked  through 
human  nature  at  one  glance."  This  is  disposing  of  his  mind's  force  as  hap-hazard, — a 
kind  of  hit-or-miss  good  fortune ;  and  making  out  his  "  so  potent  art"  to  be  a  trick  of 
legerdemain. 

Certain  it  is,  that  people  are  apt  to  reason  of  Shakespeare's  powers  as  of  other 
writers'  powers, — forgetting  that  he  had  genius  "  richer  than  all  his  tribe."  When  they 
say  that  it  was  a  wonder  he  could  depict  so  learnedly,  having  so  little  learning,  they 
should  remember  (setting  apart  the  question  of  his  scholastic  acquirements)  that  he 
knew  of  his  own  knowledge,  what  other  men  can  never  know ;  that  his  insight  was  be- 
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yond  reasoning  upon  from  ordinary  rule  and  measure,  inasmuch  as  in  itself  it  exceeded 
all  usual  limit  of  human  faculty. — When,  too,  critics  complain  that  Shakespeare  had 
no  system,  that  he  wanted  method,  and  that  he  violated  laws  of  art,  they  should  per- 
ceive that  he  does  not  follow  their  preconceived  ideas  of  all  these  things,  but  that,  in 
his  wealth  of  invention,  he  invented  system,  method,  and  laws  of  his  own,  and  upon 
these  he  worked.  Shakespeare  was  an  incarnation  of  creative  power ;  he  not  only 
created  a  world  of  beings,  their  sphere  of  existence  and  action,  but  created  the  ordina- 
tion and  framework  by  which  they  lived  and  moved  true  to  nature  hersel£ 

As  an  instance  of  his  substituting  his  own  admirable  devices  for  the  clumsier  ones 
of  previous  dramatic  legislators,  see  how  he  but  occasionally  introduces  set  choruses 
to  animadvert  upon  the  passing  pageant ;  instead  of  which,  in  order  to  explain  the 
argument,  to  note  the  progress  of  time,  to  mark  the  state  of  popular  feeling,  or  other 
accompanying  circumstances  needful  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  spectator,  he  often 
gives  short  scenes,  that  naturally  and  unformally  announce  these  points,  while  subtly 
impressing  them  on  the  minds  of  the  audience  or  reader.  Witness  that  scene  in 
"  Richard  III.,"  the  third  in  the  second  Act,  where  two  citizens  meeting  are  joined  by 
another,  and  the  three  talking  together  of  current  events,  bring  these  easily,  yet 
forcibly,  to  the  apprehension  of  the  looker-on.  The  short  scene  in  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice," — ordinarily  omitted  in  the  acting,  (so  little  perception  of  the  dramatist's 
general  intention  have  the  players  shown  !)*  where  Shylock  follows  his  victim  through 
the  streets,  bidding  the  gaoler  look  to  him  ;  how  well  it  serves  to  keep  in  mind  the 
Jew's  unrelenting  malice,  his  persecution  of  the  imprisoned  merchant  fallen  within  his 
power,  and  to  sustain  the  interest  as  well  as  to  time  the  progress  of  the  drama.  The 
character  and  soliloquies  of  Faulconbridge,  in  the  play  of  "  King  John,"  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  moral  chorus  throughout ;  while  the  three  gentlemen  in  "  Henry  VIII.,"  and 
the  two  young  lords  in  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  are  used  by  the  dramatist  with 
the  same  artistic  intention. 

One  of  Shakespeare's  greatest  powers  in  drawing  character  is  his  might  of  gradual 
development  Most  writers  describe  moral  growth  too  abruptly.  In  this  one  point 
lay  the  secret  of  much  of  Shakespeare's  wondrous  art  Another,  is  his  force  in  un- 
stated effects,  subtly  conveyed  to  the  spectator's  mind  ;  he  causes  us  to  feel,  instead  of 
bidding  us  feel.  Another,  is  his  miraculous  gift  in  writing  silence.  This  seems  para- 
doxical unto  absurdity ;  but  if  the  reader  will  carefully  observe  the  ingenuity  with  which 
the  silence  of  such  characters  as  Virgilia,  Celia,  Hermione,  and  others,  is  indicated, 
they  will  perceive  that  this  dramatist's  skill  in  writing  silence  is  among  his  most  extra- 
ordinary powers.  In  his  hands,  silence  becomes  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  inter- 
preters ;  it  reveals  the  presence  of  the  beating  heart,  the  unspeakable  emotions  that 
surge  there, — suspense,  agitation,  or  the  muffled  throbs  of  mute  agony.      Even  in 

*  This  scene  was  retained  by  Mr  Macready,  who,  during  his  management,  promoted  the  due  repre- 
sentation of  Shakespeare's  plays  on  the  stage,  with  a  spirit  and  good  taste  that  laid  the  foundation  of 
much  that  is  at  present  effected  in  the  way  of  appropriately  producing  his  dramas.  Witness  the 
revivals  of  "King  Lear,"  "Richard  III.,"  "The  Tempest,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  "Henry  V.," 
"King  John,"  and  others,  where  not  only  the  text  was  correctly  given,  and  his  own  careful  acting 
evinced  William  Macready's  respect  for  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  the  dramatist ;  but  where  the 
artistic  powers  of  a  Clarkson  Stanfield  were  enlisted,  together  with  all  the  scenic  splendours  usually 
lavished  on  an  Easter  piece  or  a  Christmas  pantomime,  in  order  to  lead  popular  taste  into  fuller  appre- 
ciation of  the  poet's  works. 
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comic  instances,  see  how  irresistibly  humorous  Shakespeare  has  made  silence ;  as  in 
Goodman  Dull,  and  Justice  Shallow's  delectably  dumb  cousin.  Master  Silence  himself — 
only  moved  to  speech  by  drunken  inspiration. 

One  of  the  strangest  proofs — were  proof  wanting — of  Shakespeare's  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, is  that  the  editions  of  his  works  have  multiplied  with  each  successive  century ; 
and  that  in  proportion  with  the  number  of  his  critics,  has  been  their  increased  praise. 
The  better  he  is  understood,  the  more  highly  will  he  be  rated ;  the  better  he  is  known, 
the  more  dearly  will  he  be  loved.  During  the  present  century,  editors  have  brought 
out  versions  in  every  variety  of  size  and  shape,  and  distinguished  by  every  possible 
care  in  collating,  printing,  and  publishing.  The  names  of  Campbell,  Collier,  Dyce, 
Halliwell,  Hudson,  Knight,  Singer,  Staunton,  and  Verplank,  stand  pre-eminent  as 
editors  of  Shakespeare.  Armitage  Brown,  Coleridge,  Halpin,  Hazlitt,  Mrs  Jameson, 
Charles  Lamb,  Maurice  Morgann,  R  W.  Proctor,  (Barry  Cornwall,)  and  Professor 
Wilson,  have  exercised  their  critical  faculty  in  finest  appreciation  of  the  poet's  tran- 
scendent beauties.  The  brothers  Schlegel,  Wieland,  Eschenburg,  Lessing,  Voss, 
Herder,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Tieck,  and  Ulrici,  have  proved  Germany's  estimation  of  our 
dramatist;  Peter  Foersom,  in  his  devotion  to  Shakespeare, — persevering,  when  he 
earned  scarcely  dry  bread  by  translating  his  plays, — proclaimed  at  least  one  Danish 
heart's  veneration  for  the  author  of  "Hamlet"  The  author  of  "  Doctor  Antonio  " 
spoke  an  eloquent  word  on  behalf  of  Italy's  holding  that  "  Shakespeare  is  not  the  poet 
of  any  age  or  country,  but  of  mankind," — while  Dumas,  Guizot,  Le  Tourneur,  Ville- 
main,  and  Victor  Hugo,  have  redeemed  Y ranee  from  the  reproach  which  Voltaire's 
prejudiced  view  of  Shakespeare's  genius  left  upon  their  country.  The  testimony  borne 
by  Alexandre  Dumas  to  our  great  dramatist's  merits  is  characteristically  vehement ;  it 
is  in  his  essay  entitled,  "  How  I  Became  a  Dramatic  Author,"  and  runs  thus  : — u  I 
read,  I  devoured  the  foreign  drama,  and  I  found  that  in  the  dramatic  world  all 
emanated  from  Shakespeare,  as  in  the  actual  world  all  emanates  from  the  sun ;  that 
none  could  compare  with  him,  for  that  he  was  as  dramatic  as  Corneille,  as  comic  as 
Molifcre,  as  original  as  Calderon,  as  reflective  as  Goethe,  as  passionate  as  Schiller.  I 
found  that  his  works,  in  themselves,  contained  as  many  types  as  the  works  of  all  the 
others  put  together." 

Victor  Hugo  also  awards  the  palm  of  pre-eminence  to  Shakespeare  in  these  words  : 
— "  The  dramatic  poet's  aim — whatever  otherwise  may  form  the  amount  of  his  ideas 
on  Art — should  always  be,  above  all,  to  seek  the  Great,  like  Corneille,  or  the  True, 
like  Moli&re  ;  or  still  better — and  this  is  the  highest  summit  to  which  genius  can  soar 
— to  attain  at  once  the  Great  and  the  True,  the  Great  in  the  True,  the  True  in  the 
Great,  like  Shakespeare.  It  was  given  to  Shakespeare — and  it  is  that  which  causes 
the  sovereignty  of  his  genius — to  reconcile,  to  unite,  to  amalgamate  unceasingly  in  his 
productions  these  two  qualities, — Truth  and  Greatness ;  qualities  which  are  almost 
opposed,  or,  at  the  least,  so  distinct,  that  the  defect  of  each  one  constitutes  the 
reverse  of  the  other.  The  rock-ahead  of  Truth,  is  the  Little ;  the  rock-ahead  of 
Greatness,  is  the  False.  In  all  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  there  is  Greatness  which  is 
True,  and  Truth  which  is  Great" 

This  is  expressed  with  the  antithetical  play,  akin  to  wit,  which  is  a  feature  in  French 
definition ;  and  it  is  also  characteristically  French  in  its  creed — that  Truth  in  Art  is 
perilously  near  to  Littleness.     This  was  the  belief  which  so  long  blinded  Frenchmen 
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to  Shakespeare's  supremacy ;  but  they  are  gaining  clearer  insight  into  the  fallacy  of 
their  former  idea, — that  naturalness  compromises  sublimity,  and  that  unadorned  Truth 
is  poor,  bare,  and  small 

The  observations  of  another  French  writer,  Villemain,  convey  amusingly  this  tense 
of  Shakespeare's  dangerous  approximation  to  the  ungentilities  of  truth.  Speaking  of 
the  American  people,  he  says : — "  The  popular  good  sense  of  these  men,  so  industrious 
and  so  occupied,  seizes  with  ardour  the  profound  thoughts,  the  sagacious  maxims  with 
which  Shakespeare  is  filled ;  his  gigantic  images  please  minds  accustomed  to  the  most 
magnificent  spectacles  of  nature,  and  the  immensity  of  the  forests  and  rivers  of  the  New 
World.  His  rudeness  and  inequality,  his  strange  familiarities,  offend  not  a  society 
which  is  formed  of  so  many  different  elements,  which  knows  neither  an  aristocracy  nor 
a  court,  and  which  has  rather  the  strength  and  arms  of  civilisation  than  its  elegance 
and  politeness."  The  same  idea  is  broached  with  characteristic  British  bluntness,  as 
contrasted  with  French  conventional  refinement,  in  Morgann's  admirable  "  Essay  on  the 
Character  of  Falstaff;"  where  he  says : — "  When  the  hand  of  time  shall  have  brushed 
off  his  present  editors  and  commentators,  and  when  the  very  name  of  Voltaire,  and 
even  the  memory  of  the  language  in  which  he  has  written,  shall  be  no  more,  the  Apa- 
lachian  mountains,  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  plains  of  Sciota  shall  resound  with 
the  accents  of  this  i barbarian' " 

It  is  because  Voltaire's  successors  have  come  to  reverse  his  verdict  upon  our  poet's 
genius,  and  because  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  improved  appreciation  of  Shakespeare 
in  France,  that  we  have  taken  pleasure  in  quoting  chiefly  French  opinions  upon  his 
transcendent  merit  Another  reason  has  influenced  us  in  rather  citing  from  French 
critics  than  from  those  who  have  hitherto  been  esteemed  his  best  praisers — the 
Germans.  The  chief  among  these  latter — Augustus  Schlegel — has  been  so  fre- 
quently quoted,  that  his  animadversions  are  known  to  every  one ;  but  while  ad- 
mitting the  validity  and  beauty  of  most  of  his  Shakespearian  dicta,  we  venture  to 
think  some  of  them  may  have  been  overrated.  In  the  first  place,  certain  of  them, 
accredited  as  original,  really  emanated  from  our  own  great  poetical  critic  as  well  as 
great  poet,  Coleridge  ;*  and  secondly,  SchlegeFs  own  critical  judgment  was  too  much 
biassed  by  manifest  prejudice  to  be  worthy  of  the  implicit  faith  hitherto  placed  in  his 
awards.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  sentence  he  passes  on  three  of  the  doubtful  plays, 
("  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,"  "  Sir  John  01dcastle,,,  and  "  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy ; ")  de- 
claring them  to  be  "  not  only  unquestionably  Shakespeare's,"  but  affirming  that,  in  his 
opinion,  "  they  deserve  to  be  classed  among  his  best  and  maturest  works"  (!)  But  the 
strongest  cause  for  questioning  SchlegeFs  claim  to  be  considered  an  infallible  critic,  is 
his  glaring  injustice  to  that  fine  genius,  Moliere, — who  was  only  second  to  Shakespeare 
himself  as  a  comic  dramatist, — when  he  stigmatises  him  as  a  court  "  buffoon,"  whose 
aim  in  writing  was  to  make  Louis  XIV.  laugh ;  when  he  disputes  his  claim  to  origi- 
nality on  the  score  of  his  borrowing  his  plots  from  foreign  sources,  although  finding  no 
diminution  of  the  same  claim  in  other  authors  for  the  same  act ;  and  when  he  can  find 
no  higher  praise  for  such  noble  dramas  as  the  immortal  u  £cole  des  Femmes,"  "  Tar- 
tuffe,"  u  Misanthrope/'  and  "  Femmes  Savantes,"  than,  that  they  are  *  pieces  which 
are  finished  with  great  diligence."  (!)    When  we  see  a  critic  thus  grossly  unjust  to  one 

*  Vide  "  Literary  Remains,"  vol.  ii.f  pp.  77,  202.  See  also  "  Seven  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,"  p.  103. 
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author,  we  feel  almost  inclined  to  resent — assuredly  to  receive  with  less  respect — his 
encomiums  on  another ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  SchlegeFs  laudation  of  Shake- 
speare comes  with  abated  force,  when  we  behold  his  incapability  of  attributing  due  merit 
to  the  thrice-admirable  Moliire. 

Professor  Wilson,  besides  some  acutely  discriminative  observations  upon  certain  of 
Shakespeare's  chief  plays  and  characters,  made  a  profound  discovery  relative  to  the 
dramatist's  principle  in  the  observance  of  the  unities.     Under  his  literary  title  of 
Christopher  North,  the  professor  broached  this  discovery  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
November  1849  ;  and  during  the  same  month,  the  Reverend  N.  J.  Halpin  put  forth  a 
small  pamphlet  laying  claim  to  having  already  made  the  same  discovery.  It  seems  clear, 
from  the  evidence  adduced,  that  both  gentlemen  are  equally  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
having  discerned  this  invaluable  clue  to  Shakespeare's  system  of  the  unities — more 
especially  that  of  Time.     It  leads  to  the  revelation  of  the  real  and  beautifully  artistic 
intention  of  many  of  the  poet's  apparent  discrepancies ;  which,  so  far  from  being  errone- 
ously, or  even  inadvertently  made,  are  purposely  introduced  with  a  view  to  harmony 
of  plan,  reconcilement  of  obstacles,  and  ascertainment  of  progress.     Professor  Wilson 
takes  the  tragedies  of  "  Macbeth  "  and  "  Othello  "  in  illustration  of  his  theory ;  while 
Mr  Halpin  adopts  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  by  which  to  demonstrate  his  view  of 
the  same  system.   The  former  showed  how  "  two  clocks?  as  it  were,  of  dramatic  Time, 
were  going  on  simultaneously  throughout  Shakespeare's  dramas  ;  one  pointing  to  "  long 
time?  the  other  to  "  slwrt  time?  and  that  this  concurrent  indication  of  the  "  two  clocks  " 
produced  the  desired  impression  of  the  drama's  duration  upon  the  mind  of  the  specta- 
tor.    The  latter  (Mr  Halpin)  says,  "  He  contrived  what  one  may  term  a  chronometer 
consisting  of  a  double  series  of  time  or  dates ;  the  one  illusory,  suggestive,  and  natural ; 
the  other  artistical,  visible,  and  dramatic;  the  first  of  which  may  be  called  the  pro- 
tractive   series,  the  latter  the  accelerating;   and  out  of  the  impressions  thus 
unequally  created,  he  constructed  a  dramatic  system  unknown  to  the  world  before  his 
time,  and  unpractised  ever  since."     The  way  in  which  each  theorist  has  made  out  his 
case,  and  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion,  by  illustration  adduced  from  the  above- 
mentioned  plays,  is  extremely  interesting,  and  establishes  their  point  with  the  most 
satisfactory  and  triumphant  effect     In  "  Othello,''  Professor  Wilson  shows  how  the 
"  long  time  "  necessary  to  produce  upon  the  spectator's  mind  the  effect  of  a  sufficing 
period  of  wedded  union  between  Othello  and  Desdemona  to  enhance  the  impression 
of  tragic  naturalness  in  their  fate,  concurrent  with  the  actual  "  short  time "  stated  in 
the  one  day  and  night  that  are  occupied  with  the  arrival  in  Cyprus,  the  celebration  of 
the  Moor's  nuptials,  the  disgrace  of  Cassio,  the  following  morning's  suit  to  be  restored 
to  favour,  Iago's  immediate  machinations,  and  the  next  night's  catastrophe,  are  blended 
into  one  magic  Time-unity  by  the  subtle  art  of  Shakespeare.     In  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  Mr  Halpin  makes  manifest  how  the  "  long  time  "  required  by  the  conditions 
of  the  bond  between  Shylock  and  Antonio, — three  months, — is  produced  upon  the 
reader,  while  the  absolute  "short  time"  needful  for  passing  to  and  from  Belmont, 
with  Portia's  appearance  at  the  Venice  tribunal  instantly   upon  her  marriage  with 
Bassanio,  are  in  the  same  way  made  to  tally  in  skilful  contrivance  of  impression. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  critics  have  gradually  grown  to  touch  upon  points  which 
bear  the  superficial  appearance  of  error  in  Shakespeare  with  respect ; — prepared  rather 
to  think  their  own  discernment  may  be  at  fault,  than  prematurely  to  impeach  his 
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merit,  and  to  scan  patiently,  instead  of  reprobating  hastily.  His  infallibility  has— of 
its  own  power — exacted  this  altered  treatment  on  the  part  of  his  annotators.  As  an 
instance  in  point,  observe  the  mode  in  which  the  first  commentators  dealt  with  what 
they  called  his  faults  and  blemishes — summarily  judging,  trenchantly  blaming.  Then 
Mr  Campbell — with  that  tone  of  petulance  which  occasionally  mars  his  otherwise  de- 
lightful commentary  on  Shakespeare's  genius — adverted  to  the  poet's  deviation  from 
the  old  classic  rules  of  Time-unity,  with  a  sarcasm  instead  of  an  investigation  into  its 
true  meaning  and  merit.  While  lastly,  the  Boston  editor,  Mr  Hudson,  and  the  en- 
thusiastic Armitage  Brown,  (in  his  "Shakespeare's  Autobiographical  Poems,")  have 
both  perceived  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  Time,  during  the  course  of  "  Othello  ; " 
yet  while  discerning  them,  they  pronounce  no  rash  censure  upon  points  which  the 
disquisitions  of  Mr  Halpin  and  Mr  Wilson  have  since  proved  to  be  systematic  provi- 
sions in  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Art  of  Time-unity. 

Some  of  the  best  things  said  by  Dr  Johnson  in  his,  in  many  respects,  fine  Preface, 
are  upon  the  "  unities."  He  seems  to  have  felt  the  superiority  of  Shakespeare's  art  in 
their  conduct,  although  unable  to  define  the  system  upon  which  the  poet  treated  them. 
He  claims  the  true  privilege  of  the  dramatist's  power  over  the  spectator's  imagination, 
when  he  says,  "  There  is  no  reason  why  an  hour  should  not  be  a  century  in  that  calen- 
ture of  the  brains  that  can  make  the  stage  a  field." 

It  is  curious  that  those  who  lay  so  much  stress  on  unity  of  place,  as  enhancing  prob- 
ability, should  not  perceive  the  gross  improbabilities  it  necessarily  involves.  The 
Classical  French  school  of  Dramatic  Art,  while  inviolably  preserving  certain  rules  of 
the  stage,  perpetually  violates  our  impressions  of  natural  event.  In  being  called  upon 
to  admire  the  strictness  with  which  the  unities  are  observed,  calls  are  made  upon  our 
belief  and  allowance  that  outrage  every  impression  of  verisimilitude.  The  magic 
power  of  the  true  dramatist  transports  us  to  what  scene  he  chooses,  and  we  sit  there 
to  witness  what  he  presents  to  our  imagination.  While  his  spell  lasts,  we  submit  our- 
selves to  its  influence,  and  lose  sight  of  all  but  that  which  he  immediately  places  before 
our  view.  There  is  no  difficulty,  no  strain  upon  our  sense  of  fitness,  no  wrenching  of 
our  credulity,  to  believe  that  we  see  what  he  wills  us  to  see,  so  long  as  his  art  of  re- 
presentation is  sufficiently  potent  to  conjure  up  the  scene  he  describes  visibly  to  our 
imagination.  It  is  quite  as  great  a  demand  upon  our  faith  to  suppose  that  we  behold 
people  coming  out  of  their  houses  to  hold  converse  on  their  private  affairs  in  a  public 
street,  or  plaice,  or  square ;  that  they  issue  forth  from  their  separate  apartments  into 
one  especial  antechamber  of  a  palace  or  mansion — a  sort  of  general  talking-place, — a 
social  Exchange — where  they  may  hold  conferences,  repose  confidences,  or  indulge 
soliloquies  ;  that  they  should  go  out  and  come  in  just  when  convenient  to  the  story  ; 
that  they  should  meet  at  exact  moments,  or  remain  absent  at  appropriate  junctures, — 
as  to  fancy  that  we  follow  them  from  spot  to  spot  in  thought,  and  are  enabled  to  ob- 
serve their  procedure  with  the  eyes  of  our  spirit — that  spirit,  that  intelligence,  which  is 
put  into  activity  by  the  dramatist's  skill.  Shakespeare  himself  (in  his  Chorus  to 
"  Henry  V.")  tells  us  the  amount  of  credence  he  demands  for  his  dramatic  uni- 
verse:— 

"  Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts. 
And  make  imagitiary  puissance" 

That  "  imaginary  puissance,"  taken  in  the  sense  of  power  to  imagine,  it  is,  which  lie 
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evokes,  and  which  his  art  elicits.  The  sticklers  for  the  classical  unities  ask  that  we 
shall  believe  improbabilities,  because  they  invest  them  with  certain  rational  conven- 
tionalities ;  Shakespeare  asks  us  to  "  entertain  conjecture  "  of  beautiful  ideal-realities 
by  scope  and  strength  of  fancy.  The  strict  unity-mongers  require  the  faith  of  reason  ; 
Shakespeare,  the  faith  of  imagination*  But  the  former  require  the  faith  of  reason 
while  impairing  belief  by  the.  very  adherences  to  rationality  they  preserve  \  Shakespeare 
requires  the  faith  of  imagination  while  inspiring  belief  by  the  appeal  he  makes  to  our 
poetic  creed. 

Shakespeare's  comprehensive  might  was  large  in  his  treatment  of  the  unities,  as  in 
all  else.  His  plans  were  as  vast  as  his  details  were  accurate.  Not  only  will  he  bear 
the  minutest  analytical  inspection  and  dissection,  but  he  sustains  the  widest  synthetical 
survey.  His  characters  are  not  only  susceptible  of  the  closest  investigation,— each 
smallest  part  being  as  carefully  finished  in  individuality  of  structure  as  the  organs  of 
animalcule  in  their  exquisite  formation  and  inexhaustible  variety, — but  his  dramas,  as 
wholes,  are  wonders  of  consistent  art  Every  play  in  itself  possesses  a  grand  moral 
unity  of  design.  Thus  "  Hamlet"  may  be  said  to  depict  the  relations  of  the  human 
soul  with  divine  order ;  "  Macbeth,"  the  struggles  and  tortures  of  ambition ;  "  Lear," 
the  principle  of  Will ;  "  Othello,"  candour  and  virtue  victims  to  deception  and  malig- 
nity, but  triumphant  in  their  immortal  intrinsic  natures ;  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Love 
in  its  beauty,  Hate  in  its  ugliness  and  misery.  Even  his  comedies  contain  this  moral 
unity  of  design :  for  instance,  "  As  You  Like  It "  exhibits  the  cheerfulness  of  goodness, 
the  sunshine  and  out-door  freedom  of  the  spirit  in  those  who  are  pure-hearted  and 
innocent ;  "  Twelfth-Night,"  the  romance  of  enamoured  fancy,  the  sickness  of  self-love, 
the  health  of  geniality;  "All's  Well,"  the  superior  worth  of  nature's  aristocracy  and 
natural  rights  to  feudal  and  conventional-  assumptions  and  exactions  ;  "  Much  Ado," 
brilliancy  of  wit  at  fault  in  discernment,  while  obtuseness  of  folly  blunders  upon  re- 
velation ;  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  the  several  operations  of  justice,  injustice,  and 
chance ;  and  so  on,  through  all  his  fine  plays,  serious  or  comic, — for  in  Shakespeare's 
gayest  mirth  there  is  ever  earnest  purpose,  as  in  his  severest  tragedy  there  is  ever 
divinely  tender  feeling.  Guizot,  with  excellent  acumen,  makes  Unity  of  Imprcssioti  the 
great  law  of  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Art.  He  says  : — "  We  must  never  forget,  that 
unity,  in  Shakespeare's  view,  consists  in  one  dominant  idea,  which,  reproducing  itself 
under  various  forms,  incessantly  produces,  continues,  and  redoubles  the  impres- 
sion." 

In  tracing  the  career  of  his  characters  we  are  affected  as  we  are  in  watching  the 
progress  of  real  beings ;  we  feel  that  deep  and  sympathetic  commiseration, — that 
compassion  unmixed  with  contempt, — with  which  we  observe  the  mistakes  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  our  mortal  brethren ;  he  teaches  us  that  large  toleration  for  human 
imperfection,  while  revealing  to  us  its  shortcomings,  by  showing  at  the  same  time  its 
innate  yearnings  after  good.  In  proof  of  the  intense  reality  with  which  he  invests  his 
creations,  and  the  thorough  way  in  which  he  penetrates  us  with  a  sense  of  their 
actuality— -we  find  ourselves  speaking  of  Shakespeare's  people's  souls ;  we  say  the  soul 
of  Hamlet,  or  the  soul  of  Macbeth,  is  thus  or  thus  affected. 

His  productions  afford  ever-fresh  field  for  speculation;  in  reading  them  we  are 
always  conscious  of  a  something  beyond  our  fathoming — as  in  contemplating  Nature 
herself.    It  is  not  that  Shakespeare— any  more  than  Nature— 4s  dark  to  our  perusal ; 


but  thft*  there  is  a  high-reaching  elevation  of  idea  suggested  in  his  page,  as  in  hers, 
that  lifts  the  spirit  into  more  than  earthly  soarings. 

Complaint  has  been  made  that  Shakespeare  is  occasionally  obscure ;  but  sentences 
that  present  difficulties  to  some  minds,  offer  none  to  others.  For  our  own  part,  we 
are  unable  to  find  incomprthensibilkks  in  many  of  Shakespeare's  phrases  that  seem 
to  have  proved  stnmbKngblocks  with  some  of  the  commentators  The  reason  may 
be  this :  literal  and  matter-ofcfect  judges,  who  require  all  to  be  dearly  made  out, 
thoroughly  explained  and  stated,  cannot  make  sufficient  allowance  for  Shakespeare's 
style,  which  is  often  of  large  scope  in  condensed  form.  He  frequently  uses  a  curiously 
elliptical  style  ;  and  his  phrases  then  wear  (to  the  literal-minded)  somewhat  the  effect 
of  that  peculiarly  occult  meaning  couched  beneath  superficial  appearance  of  mistake, 
which  constitutes  the  "Irish  Bull"  For  instance,  Ben  Jonson  ridiculed  Shakespeare's 
having  made  Julius  Caesar  say,  "  Caesar  did  never  wrong  but  with  just  cause."  In  the 
first  place,  Ben  Jonson  quotes  the  passage  falsely,*  like  many  a  fauk-finder,  warping  the 
point  he  picks  out  for  blame;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  requires  little  perception  to  descry 
the  real  gist  of  the  phrase,  allowing  for  elliptical  expression.  This  is  the  exact  quotation : — 

"  Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong;  nor  without  cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied." 

It  is  perfectly  comprehensible, — and  most  characteristic.  The  tone  of  self-assertion 
and  irresponsible  autocratic  will  in  the  sentence  is  precisely  that  which  a  despotic- 
minded  man,  like  "  mightiest  Julius,"  would  use.  In  considering  Shakespeare's  words, 
it  is  all-important  to  bear  in  thought  into  whose  mouth  he  puts  them  ; — characteristic 
utterance  is  everything  with  him.  Differently  from  every  other  writer, — in  this,  as  in 
all  other  respects, — Shakespeare  himself  cannot  be  known  through  his  principal 
writings  ;  his  own  individuality  of  nature  is  so  completely  merged  in  the  characters  he 
draws,  that  it  cannot  be  deduced  with  any  satisfactory  correctness.  Precisely  because 
he  was  the  greatest  of  all  dramatists,  and  drew  other  men's  characters  with  such  con- 
summate discrimination,  he  revealed  nothing  of  his  own  identity.  While  he  wrote,  he 
was  the  person  he  delineated  ;  and  while  perfectly  defining  every  touch  that  charac- 
terised them,  he  necessarily  excluded  every  point  that  might  have  coloured  it  with  his 
own  peculiarities.  No  writer,  perhaps,  ever  so  thoroughly  got  rid  of  self  in  writing ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  excellence  in  dramatic  composition.  His  very 
indifference  to  having  his  productions  carefully  put  forth  to  the  world  in  print,  originates 
in  this  absence  of  self  in  what  he  did.  He  thought  more  of  making  his  works  good, 
than  of  letting  them  appear  good.    He  himself  says  for  himself  in  one  of  his  sonnets — 

**In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others'  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are." 

*  Exculpation  has  been  attempted,  by  suggesting  that  possibly  the  words  originally  stood  as  Jonson 
gave  them,  and  that  Shakespeare  may  have  altered  them  on  hearing  that  Jonson  had  ridiculed  the 
phrase  as  it  at  first  stood;  but  how  comes  it  that  Ben  Jomon  not  only  quoted  the  sentence  itself 
differently  from  what  it  now  is,  but  that  he  made  it  the  reply  to  a  speech  which  does  not  occur  at  all 
there?  The  above  endeavour  to  excuse  Jonson  is  made  by  Mr  Craik,  whose  "English  of  Shakespeare, 
Illustrated  in  a  Philosophical  Commentary  on  his  Julius  , Caesar,"  is  a  book  of  much  value  to  the 
Shakespearian  student  Though  so  verbally  precise,  Mr  Craik  has  none  of  the  formality  often  accom- 
panying precision.  Together  with  his  discernment  in  literality,  he  possesses  poetical  appreciation ;  as 
when,  in  citing  and  defending  one  of  Shakespeare's  bold  beauties  of  diction,  he  observes,  "These 
audacitte*  of  language  are  of  the  very  soul  of  poetry." 
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This  absence  of  self-consciousness  it  was  which  gifted  Shakespeare  with  his  amazing 
power  of  appropriateness  and  forbearance  in  writing,  amidst  all  his  luxuriance  and 
exuberance  of  imagination.  In  painting  a  scene,  he  was  never  anxious  to  put  forth 
the  whole  of  his  resources, — to  show  how  abundantly  he  could  depict  it;  he  was 
intent  only  on  depicting  it  faithfully,  truly,  naturally.  This  is  why  he  never  overdoes 
anything ;  this  is  why  he  has  no  exaggeration,  no  pedantry.  Where  Ben  Jonson,  for 
instance,  is  laboured,  diffuse,  and  prolix,  Shakespeare  is  correct,  concise,  forcible. 
Where  other  authors  are  verbal,  he  is  vital ;  his  words  are  warm  life-blood,  pulsing 
from  the  very  hearts  of  his  speakers.  If  Shakespeare  wished  to  paint  a  parting,  he  did 
not  heap  up  all  the  most  extravagant  phrases  of  passionate  regret — parting  in  abstract; 
but  he  painted  each  particular  parting  with  just  the  amount  of  tenderness  and  pathos 
proper  to  the  character  and  individuality  of  those  taking  leave :  witness  the  several 
partings  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Posthumus  and  Imogen,  Proteus 
and  Julia, — all  lovers'  partings,  yet  how  exquisitely  distinguished  one  from  the  other. 
From  the  sentences  uttered  in  these  four  little  scenes,  we  might  clearly  gather  the 
respective  characters  of  the  four  couples  who  figure  in  them.  This  is  why  there  is  no 
rant  in  Shakespeare.  He  was  not  bent  on  displaying  his  own  ability  and  mastery  of 
language, — which  anxiety  leads  to  the  overcharged  tirades  of  other  writers ;  but  he 
was  solely  occupied  with  the  mode  of  speech  of  those  beings  he  made  talk ;  he  thought 
of  their  diction,  not  his  capability  of  penning  it  In  his  moderation  and  discretion, 
Shakespeare  is  as  effective  as  in  his  energy  and  elaboration, — for  they  are  each  always 
meetly  employed.  This  absence  of  self-impression  accounts,  too,  for  the  magical 
insight  into  the  desires  of  others — his  spectators  or  readers — which  Shakespeare  pos- 
sessed. He  seemed  always  to  know  how  much  they  wished  revealed,  how  much  they 
wished  shown,  to  satisfy  their  interest  in  his  stories.  Many  of  his  closing  scenes  are 
long — though  never  tedious — on  this  principle ;  they  seem  adapted  to  the  contenting 
of  that  craving  to  know  all  about  the  personages  in  whom  the  spectators  have  been  feel- 
ing inteiested,  which  grown  spectators  share  with  children,  who  are  never  contented 
without  explanatory  windings-up  to  the  tales  they  have  been  listening  to.  Witness  his 
last  scenes  of  "  Cymbeline,"  of  "  As  You  Like  It,"  of  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and 
others ;  which  linger  on  with  the  exquisite  sense  of  mutual  pleasure  in  satisfactory 
explanation  in  conclusion  that  subsists  between  the  finest  authors  and  their  readers. 
Shakespeare,  though  the  most  concentrated  of  writers,  was  also  the  most  ample ; — 
where  condensed  expression,  or  where  copiousness  was  respectively  needed. 

There  are  three  passages  in  the  last  scene  of  "  Cymbeline  "  which  afford  instances 
of  those  peculiarly  elliptical  sentences  used  by  Shakespeare, — especially  at  the  close  of 
his  dramas,  where  he  avoids  diffuseness  on  those  points  which  are  known  to  the  spec- 
tators, but  which  require  explanation  to  the  characters  of  the  story.     The  first  of  these 

passages  is — 

"  One  sand  another 

Not  more  resembles  that  sweet  rosy  lad 

Who  died,  and  was  Fidele." 


The  second  is — 


"  Our  wicked  queen; 
Whom  heavens,  in  justice,  both  on  her  and  hers, 
Have  laid  most  heavy  hand." 


— Here  the  word  "  on"  serves  for  "justice  on,"  and  "hand  on."    The  third  is — 
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"This  most  constant  wife  ;  who,  even  now, 
Answering  the  letter  of  the  oracle, 
Unknown  to  you,  unsought,  were  clippM  about 
"With  this  most  tender  air." 

— In  the  last  passage  "  were"  is  governed  by  "  who,"  the  relative  to  "  wife ;"  but 
"  who"  serves  a  double  purpose  in  the  sentence, — representing  the  person  addressed 
(Posthumus),  and  the  person  referred  to  (Imogen.)  This  mode  of  making  one  word 
do  double  service  (in  sense,  if  not  in  strict  grammar)  is  among  the  poetical  licences 
used  with  his  own  felicitous  daring  by  Shakespeare.  Such  construction — conveying 
condensedly  the  spirit  and  sense  of  a  meaning,  rather  than  expressing  it  according  to 
correct  rule, — we  feel  to  be  preferable  to  mere  grammatical  nicety  and  accuracy ; 
although  only  in  such  a  master-hand  as  Shakespeare's  is  it  safe.  The  way  in  which 
that  passage  has  passed  unchallenged  by  the  critics  aptest  to  stickle  for  constructional 
precision,  attests  its  right  to  stand  on  its  own  ground  of  superior  law  in  diction. 

A  kind  of  era  in  Shakespearian  literature  occurred  in  the  year  1852,  from  the  pub- 
lication of  a  volume  by  Mr  J.  Payne  Collier,  containing  an  account  of  a  copy  of  the 
1632  Folio  of  Shakespeare,  which  exhibited  numerous  manuscript  emendations  and 
corrections.     The  majority  of  these  were  then  given  to  the  world  ;  thus  affording  an 
opportunity  for  passing  judgment  on  their  merit,   and  accepting  or  rejecting  them 
accordingly.     It  were  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  Manuscript  Corrector's  sugges- 
tions might  have  been  received  with  at  least  the  sufferance  and  quiet  examination  that 
other  conjectural  emendations  have  met  with  from  time  to  time  ;  but  the  appearance 
of  this  volume  was  a  signal  for  scorn  and  virulence  the  most  disgraceful,  not  merely 
heaped  upon  the  nameless  Corrector  himself,  but  upon  his  introducer.    Surely,  even  had 
the  proposed  readings  been  pronounced  erroneous,  they  were  entitled  to  that  amount 
of  respect  which  any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  exact  text  of  the  poet  may  claim  ;  and 
which  he  himself  set  the  example  of  according  to  the  most  wrong-headed  absurdities 
belonging  to  mankind,  purely  on  that  simple  ground  of  brotherhood  and  human  falli- 
bility.     No  mortal  folly  that  Shakespeare  has  playfully  dealt  with,  contains  more 
ludicrous  points  than  the  exhibitions  of  rancour  and  intolerance  among  his  various 
partizans ;  their  dogmatical  decisions  and  venomous  attacks,  their  violent  assertions  of 
"  undoubted,"  "  unquestionable,"  "  irrefragable,"  and  "indisputable"  upon  questions, 
touching  which  they  themselves  are  perpetually  disputing  with  the  most  unseemly  heat, 
or  even  retracting  with  the  most  amusing  coolness,  would  have  drawn  a  smile  from 
none  more  surely  than  the  great  object  himself  of  all  their  hubbub.     Had  the  unfor- 
tunate MS.  Corrector  robbed  an  orchard  or  an  orphan  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  contemptuously  or  more  roughly  treated  than  he  was  by  the  Shakespearian 
beadles.     Nevertheless,  they  adopted  some  of  his  proposed  emendations ;  and  a  more 
temperate  consideration  of  his  claims  to  attention  has  succeeded  to  the  first  opposition. 
One  or  two  of  his  corrections  find  place  in  the  present  edition.     These,  and  some 
from  other  sources,  the  scope  of  our  appointed  course  affords  no  opportunity  to  par- 
ticularise ;  but  we  are  bound  to  name  those  emendations  which  originate  with  our- 
selves ;  and  as  the  absence  of  notes  precludes  our  giving  reasons  at  length  for  insert- 
ing them,  we  must  entreat  our  readers'  belief  that  we  have  done  so  only  upon  care- 
fullest  and  faithfullest  consideration.     These  are  the  instances  alluded  to,  wherein  we 
have  ventured  to  print  what  appeared  to  us  needful  corrections : — "  Dromio,  thou 
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Drcwio  ;"  for  "  Dromio,  thou  Droario,"  (altered  in  some  editions,  to  "  thou  drone,") 
Com.  of  E.  ii.  2. — "  Make  friends  invited  ;"  for  "  Make  friends  invite,"  Tam.  of  Sh.  iii. 
2. — The  speech  in  Act  iv.  Sc.  2  of  "  Love's  L.  L.,"  hitherto  given  in  all  editions  to 
Jaquenetta,  and  which  (in  her  mouth)  has  puzzled  the  commentators  from  its  present- 
ing a  direct  contradiction  to  her  previous  one,  (stating  that  the  letter  is  from  Don 
Armado,)  has  now  been  assigned  to  Sir  Nathaniel ;  who, — having  just  Tead  the  letter, 
and  seen  the  signature  it  contains,  takes  the  answer  out  of  her  mouth,  saying : — "  Ay, 
Sir,  from  one  Monsieur  Biron,  one  of  the  strange  queen's  lords:"  Holofernes  corrects 
him  for  this  mistake  in  the  next  speech  : — "  Sir  Nathaniel,  this  Biron  is  one  of  the 
votaries  with  the  king ;" — thereby  showing  who  it  is  that  has  made  the  wrong  assertion. 
— In  the  opening  scene  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Citizens  has  been  placed  as  a  prefix, 
instead  of  First  Cit.,  to  the  speech  commencing  "  Clubs,  bills,  and  partizans !"  which 
seems  to  be  a  collection  of  exclamations  uttered  by  several  persons,  rather  than  the 
words  of  one  person. — In  the  same  play  (Act  L  Sc  5)  the  entrances  and  several  prefixes 
of  the  various  servants  have  been  somewhat  differently  arranged  from  the  ordinary 
method,  which  has  been  confessed  to  be  unsatisfactory. — In  the  last  scene  of  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra"  the  stage  directions  have  been  remodelled  with  an  attempt  at  supply- 
ing a  clearer  idea  of  the  disposal,  situation,  and  procedure  in  the  monument,  than  has 
till  now  been  given  ;  and  there  is  the  less  scruple  in  making  this  alteration,  since  the 
stage  directions  are  modern  additions  founded  upon  Plutarch's  account  of  the  inci1- 
dents  which  take  place  in  that  scene. 

Among  the  particular  punctuations  which  we  have  adopted  in  variance  with  other 
Editors'  views  of  certain  passages,  one  may  be  cited,  where  Bellario  says  (Cymb.  v.  5), 
"We  will  die  all  three  but  I  will  prove,"  &c.  Most  Editors  print  a  colon  after 
"  three  :"  whereas  we  take  the  phrase  to  be  an  idiom,  in  which  "  but  I  will"  is  equi- 
valent to—"  if  I  do  not."  The  words,  too,  in  Lear  v.  3,  "  Nor  no  man  else,"  which 
are  usually  somewhat  linked  to  what  follows  by  a  shorter  stop,  we  put  a  period  to,  by 
a  full  -stop  and  dash  ;  assuming  them  to  be  a  following  up  of  Kent's  previous  attempt 
to  explain  to  his  old  master  his  identity.  "lam  the  very  man, — that  from  your  first 
of  difference  and  decay,  have  followed  your  sad  steps, — nor  no  man  else." — The  irre- 
levant interruptions  of  the  wandering-minded  old  king,  the  perseverance  of  his  faithful 
follower,  with  at  length  his  despairing  ejaculation  when  he  ceases  : — "  All 's  cheerless, 
dark,  and  deadly,"  strike  us  as  the  true  version  of  the  passage  ;  and  not  that  "  Nor  no 
man  else''  is  a  rejoinder  to  Lear's  vacant  "You  are  welcome  hither," — as  some  have 
explained  it. 

The  orthography  of  certain  proper  names  and  foreign  words  occurring  in  the  text  has 
been  retained  in  accordance  with  the  mode  of  spelling  them  in  the  original  editions. 
For  instance,  "  Petruchio"  has  been  retained,  instead  of  altering  it  to  Petruccio ;  which 
would  be  the  true  Italian  spelling,  and  not  Petrucio,  as  those  modern  Editors  print  it, 
who  wish  to  correct  the  old  form  of  the  word.  But  Shakespeare  Englished  the  hero's 
name  for  his  own  purpose,  as  he  did  that  of  the  heroine, — Katharina  ;  which,  in  Italian 
spelling,  would  be  Catarma.  Consistently,  therefore,  "honorato,"  instead  of  "  onorato," 
"coragio,"  instead  of  "coraggio,"  and  other  similar  words,  have  been  preserved  in  the 
form  which  Shakespeare  used, — possibly  for  the  sake  of  rendering  them  more  intelli- 
gible to  the  actors  who  were  to  commit  them  to  memory  and  pronounce  them. 

The  First  Folio  has  been  of  course  adopted  as  the  mam  guide  in  ascertaining  the 
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text  for  the  present  edition ;  but  though  used  as  a  guide,  it  is  not  to  be  followed 
implicitly,  still  less  exclusively.  It  contains  so  many  instances  of  evident  errors  in 
transcription  and  printing,  together  with  so  many  cases  of  curtailment  for  mere  stage 
purposes,  that  the  early  Quarto  copies  are  of  almost  incalculable  advantage  in  verifying 
and  fully  establishing  the  text  where  they  exist;  of  such  plays,  for  example,  as  "Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  "  Hamlet,"  "  Lear,"  and  others.  In  the  last-named  tragedy,  were  it  not 
for  the  Quarto  copy,  we  should  have  lost  a  large  portion  of  those  vigorous  things  in  the 
second  scene  of  the  fourth  Act  between  the  indignant  Albany  and  his  tiger-natured 
wife;  also,  the  whole  of  that  beautiful  following  scene,  between  Kent  and  a  gentleman, 
descriptive  of  Cordelia's  receiving  the  news  of  her  father's  ill-treatment  by  her  sisters,  is 
wanting  in  the  Folio.  The  manager  Shakespeare  might  have  cut  them  out,  (if  his  own 
doing  at  all,)  not  the  author  Shakespeare.  For  acting,  they  might  be  too  long ;  but  for 
reading,  they  are  inestimable,  as  completing  the  dramatic  (dramatic,  not  theatric)  art 
and  beauty  of  the  production.  The  time  may  come,  when  every  reader  of  Shake- 
speare will  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  own  editor  ;  and  the  difficulties  arising  out  of 
the  early  and  original  copies  almost  demand  this :  meantime,  the  best  thing  that  an 
appointed  Editor  can  do,  is  honestly  and  conscientiously  to  set  forth  the  text  accord- 
ing to  his  own  belief  of  what  it  is,  as  gathered  from  such  (in  many  respects  imperfect) 
materials  as  exist  to  found  it  upon.  To  ascertain,  is  in  some  points  impossible  ;  the 
utmost  that  can  be  done  is  earnestly  to  examine  and  weigh, — and  then  decide  as 
nearly  accurately  as  judgment  will  enable.  The  immense  difficulty  of  making  up  one's 
mind  upon  disputed  passages, — where  frequently  so  much  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  and  where  such  cogent  arguments  arise  in  favour  of  each  different 
reading, — can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  undertake  the  task  of  decision.  This 
difficulty  amounts  in  some  cases  to  the  actual  retaining  of  what  has  been  formerly 
rejected,  or  rejecting  what  has  been  formerly  retained  ;  for  frequently,  that  which  has 
struck  the  mind  as  bearing  an  opposite  sense,  an  incompatible  sense,  or  even  no  sense 
at  all,  at  one  time  of  consideration,  will,  at  another  period,  assume  a  consistent  and 
perfectly  distinct  meaning,  and  will  therefore  be  ultimately  adopted  in  preference  to 
the  sentence  previously  taken.  As  a  single  instance  of  what  we  mean,  we  would  refer 
to  the  word  "love-feat"  in  Love's  L.  L.,  v.  2 ;  for  which  we  at  one  time  substituted 
the  suggested  alteration  of  "love-suit;"  but  now  we  perceive  the  congruity  of  the  term 
"feat"  with  the  preceding  line  : — 

"  Their  purpose  is,  to  parte,  to  court,  and  dance;" 

and,  accordingly,  we  retain  the  original  Folio  expression,  "  love-feat." 

These  anxious  deliberations,  these  conscientious  cares  on  the  part  of  Editors  in 
selecting  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  genuine  Shakespearian  reading  in  disputed 
passages, — leading  to  occasional  variance  even  in  their  own  individual  opinions,  and  to 
differing  actually  with  themselves, — ought  surely  to  teach  diffidence  in  maintaining  their 
own  decisions,  and  temperance  in  censuring  those  of  others.  Let  Shakespeare-Editors 
but  take  to  heart  what  is  taught  in  every  page  of  the  great  master  they  serve,  and  they 
will  become  more  and  more  worthy  to  be  his  ushers  and  exponents. 

To  read  Shakespeare's  works  even  superficially,  is  entertainment;  to  linger  over 
them  lovingly  and  admiringly,  is  enjoyment ;  to  study  them  profoundly,  is  wisdom 
moral  and  intellectual. 


CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE   OF 
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1564.  William  Shakespeare  born  April  23.  Eldest  son  of  John  Shakespeare,  and 
Mary  Arden  his  wife.  The  father  was  of  yeoman  rank,  and  held  various  offices 
in  the  corporation :  the  mother  inherited  a  small  landed  estate  called  Asbyes, 
and  some  property  in  land  at  Snitterfield.  Plague  in  Stratford  from  June  to 
December. 

f  year  old,  1565.    John  Shakespeare  elected  one  of  the  fourteen  aldermen  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

2    1566.     William's  brother  Gilbert  baptized  October  13.     Here  was  an  early-sent  6bject 

to  awaken  ideas  of  protecting  love  in  the  two-year-old  child. 

3    1567.     John   Shakespeare  in  good   circumstances;   owner  of  a   copyhold  tenement  in 

Henley  Street  since  1556.  Contributed,  with  others  of  his  borough,  towards  the 
relief  of  the  poor  during  the  visitation  of  the  plague  in  Stratford  in  1564. 

4    1568.     John   Shakespeare  received   the  highest  distinction  in  the  power  of  his  fellow- 

townsmen  to  bestow;  being  elected  Bailiff  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  He  held 
the  office,  as  was  usual,  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas ;  and  was;  ex  officio% 
a  magistrate. 

5    I5°9*     William's  sister  Joan  baptized  April  15;  an  aunt  Joan  standing  godmother.     This 

was  a  sister  of  Mary  ( Arden)  Shakespeare ;  and  had  married  Edward  Lambert. 
Theatrical  performances  in  Stratford  by  "  the  Queen's  Players." 

6    15 70.     John  Shakespeare  was  in  possession  of  a  field  called  Ingon  Meadow.     Here  may 

Shakespeare  have  first  run  about  to  gather  "  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue," — a 
"  boy  pursuing  summer  butterflies." 

7   "1571'     William's  sister  Anne  baptized  September  28.     Probably  his  commencement  as 

"schoolboy,  with  satchel  and  shining  morning  face;"  but  hardly  "creeping 
like  snail  unwillingly  to  school." 

8    1572.     The  masters  of  the  free  grammar-school  at  Stratford  between  1570  and  1578,  were, 

successively,  Walter  Roche,  Thomas  Hunt,  and  Thomas  Jenkins.  The  two 
former  may  have  been  the  prototypes  of  Pinch  and  Holofernes;  the  latter,  of 
Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

9    I573«     William's  brother  Richard  baptized  March  1 1.    As  his  family  increased,  so  increased 

John  Shakespeare's  means  of  supporting  them,  up  to  this  time. 

10    '574*    John  Shakespeare  purchased  of  Edmund  and  Emma  Hall,  two  freehold  houses, 

with  gardens  and  orchards,  in  Henley  Street,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  for  the  sum 
of  £40. 

575*  J  Gradual  declension  of  John  Shakespeare's  circumstances  in  the  course  of  these 

13  '".'."'."   1577*.  )     t"1"*^- 

14    1578.     John  Shakespeare,  at  a  borough  hall  meeting,  permitted  to  pay  but  3s.  46!.  as  his 

share  of  a  levied  contribution.  Mortgaged  his  wife's  estate  of  Asbyes.  Unable 
to  afford  poor-rates ;  and  was  left  untaxed. 
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15  years  old,  1579.     John   and   Mary   Shakespeare    sold    their \      These  three  yearsN 

landed  property  at  Snitterfield  for  the  I  are  the  period  when 
small  sum  of  £4.  William's  sister  Anne  I  Shakespeare  might 
buried  April  4.  Shave  been  a  student 

158a     William's  brother  Edmund  baptized  May  3.  1  at     either     of    the 

1581.     Theatrical  performances  in  Stratford-upon- 1  universities,    or    one 

Avon  by  two  companies  of  players.  J  of  ™  mns  of  court 

1582. 


16 
17 


18 


'9 
20 


21 


22 


23 
24 

26 
27 

28 


*9 


30 


3» 


3* 


33 


34 


35 
36 


During  these 
seven  years 
Shakespeare 
may  have 
found  era- 
;  ployment  as 
a  teacher  at 
the  grammar- 
school;  or  as 
a  lawyer's 
clerk. 


by  two  companies  of  play( 
A   "preliminary  bond"  to  the  solemnization  of  matrimony  be- 
tween William   Shakespeare  and   Anne  Hathaway  was  dated 
November  28.     The   seal  u^ed  on  the  bond  bore  the   initials 
R.  H., — those  of  the  bride's  father,  Richard  Hathaway. 

1583.  William  Shakespeare's  first  child,  Susanna,  baptized  May  26. 

1584.  Three  companies  of  actors    performed   at    Stratford.     Burbagc, 

Greene,  Slye,  Hcminge,  and  Tooley,  were  players  who  came  of 
Warwickshire  families;  and  were  probably  acquaintances  of 
Shakespeare's  at  this  time. 

1585.  William's    twin    boy  and    girl,    Hamnet    and   Judith,    baptized 

February  2.  His  desire  to  provide  for  his  increasing  family, 
his  own  tastes  and  talents,  and  his  friends'  instances,  probably 
combined  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  stage.  j 

1586.  The  year  of  the  imputed  deer-stealing  prank  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  grounds  of 

Charlcote.     John  Shakespeare  ceased  to  be  alderman  September  6.      William 
left  Stratford-upon-Avon  for  London. 

«      (No  record  of  these  two  years.       Probably  engaged  in  qualifying  himself  for  his 
ftfi    1     profession  of  actor;  and  in  altering  and  adapting  plays  for  the  theatre  of  which 
^        I    ne  became  part  proprietor. 


1589. 

1590. 
1591. 

1592. 


•••••..•a 


1593- 


1594- 


1595- 


I59& 


1597. 


1598. 


1599. 
1600. 


William  Shakespeare  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  His  name  occurs 
twelfth  on  the  list  of  sixteen  sharers. 

No  record.     Diligent  thought  and  application.      Rapidly  rising  in  public  renown. 

Spenser's  laudatory  allusion  to  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatist,  appeared  in  the  "Tears 
of  the  Muses ; "  that  poem  being  then  first  printed. 

Plague  in  London.  Suspension  of  dramatic  performances.  Probable  period  of 
Shakespeare's  possible  visit  to  Italy.  Robert  Greene's  attack  upon  Shakespeare, 
posthumously  produced  by  Henry  Chcttle ;  who  subsequently  made  apology  in 
his  "Kind-heart's  Dream." 

First  edition  of  "Venus  and  Adonis"  published  under  the  Author's  direction 
by  a  printer  named  Richard  Field, — said  to  have  been  a  Stratford  man.  Build- 
ing of  the  Globe  Theatre  commenced  by  the  leader  of  the  company  of  actor*, 
Richard  Burbage,  December  22. 

First  edition  of  "Lucrcce"  brought  out  at  Field's  press.  Spenser's  second 
tribute  to  Shakespeare,  in  his  poem  of  "Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again." 
Probable  period  of  Lord  Southampton's  alleged  gift  of  ^1000  to  Shakespeare. 

Probable  period  of  the  opening  of  the  Globe  Theatre  on  the  Bankside,  the  spring 
of  this  year.  The  performances  usually  took  place  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon; and,  being  open  to  the  air,  the  theatre  served  for  summer  representations. 

Petition  of  the  Player-sharers  (Shakespeare's  name  fifth  on  the  list)  to  repair  and 
enlarge  their  Blackfriars'  Theatre  for  winter  performances.  William's  son 
Hamnet  buried  August  1 1.  Help  to  his  parents.  Applied  for  grant  of  arms 
to  his  father. 

John  and  Mary  Shakespeare  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  to  recover  their  mortgaged 
estate  of  Asbyes;  the  mortgagee's  son  refusing  to  yield  it.  William's  aid  in 
redeeming  his  mother's  inheritance.  His  purchase  of  "  New  Place,"  also  called 
the  "The  Great  House,"  at  Stratford:  bringing  his  father  and  mother  home 
there. 

Ben  Jonson's  comedy,  "Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  first  acted,  through  Shakes- 
peare's influence.  Letter  from  Richard  Quiney  to  Shakespeare,  requesting  the 
loan  of  £$0. 
rNo  record,  these  two  years:  but  before  then  had  appeared  his  Two  Gen.  of  V., 
Love's  L.  L.f  Tarn,  of  S.,  Three  Parts  of  Hen.  VI.,  Titus  A.,  Mids.  N.  D., 
Hamlet,  Rich.  II.,  Rich.  III.,  Two  Parts  Hen.  IV.,  Rom.  and  Jul.,  King 
John,  Hen.  V.,  As  You  Like  It,  Mer.  of  V.,  All's  Well,  Much  Ado,  and 
Merry  Wives.  The  first  edition  (separate  4to)  of  Love's  L.  L,  Rich.  II.,  Rich. 
III.,  Rom.  and  Jul.,  Two  Parts  Hen.  IV.,  Hen.  V.,  Much  Ado,  Mids.  N.  D., 
and  Mer.  of  V.  had  been  primed. 
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37  years  old,  1601.     John  Shakespeare  buried  September  8.     Thomas  Whittington,  an  old  shepherd 

(possible  prototype  of  Corin,  "the  natural  philospher,  )  long  in  the  employ 
of  Richard  Hathaway,  died ;  leaving  in  his  will  a  bequest  of  40s.  to  the  poor 
of  Stratford,  which  sum  he  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  old  master's  daughter, 
Anne  Shakespeare. 

Patent  granted  by  James  I.  to  William  Shakespeare  and  his  company  of  players* 
to  perform  at  the  Globe  Theatre  and  elsewhere,  May  17  (Shakespeare  s  name 
second  on  the  list)  Bought  107  acres  of  land,  at  Stratford,  for  £320,  adjoining 
his  dwelling.     Also  became  owner  of  a  copyhold  tenement  there. 

39    1603.     Additional  purchase  of  land  at  Stratford,  for  £ 60.     Letter  of  Mrs  Alleyn  (wife  to 

Edward  Alleyn,  the  actor,  and  founder  of  Dulwich  College)  dated  October  20 , 
telling  her  husband  that  she  had  seen  "Mr  Shakespeare  of  the  Globe,"  in 
South  wark;  where  he  had  a  house  since  1596 ;  and  where  he  dwelt  when  in  the 
metropolis. 

40    1604.     Probable  period  of  Shakespeare's  retirement  from  the  stage  as  an  actor.     The  with- 

drawal of  his  prudence  and  discretion  in  counsel,  was  adverse  to  the  company. 
His  control  and  presence  ceasing,  the  ill  effects  were  felt. 

41     1605.     Investment  of  £440  in  the  purchase  of  a  lease  of  tithes  m  Stratford,  July  14; 

described  in  the  indenture  as  "William  Shakespeare,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
gentleman."  A  fellow-actor's  (Augustine  Phillips)  bequest  of  a  gold  piece 
worth  30s.  to  Shakespeare. 

42     —    1606.     No  record:  but  in  the  interval  since  the  commencement  of  the  century,  Troilus 

and  Cr.,  Othello,  Tw.  Night,  Henry  VIU.,  M.  for  M.,  Com.  of  E.,  Lear, 
and  Macbeth,  had  appeared. 

43    1607.     Susanna  Shakespeare  married  to  Dr  John  Hall,  June  5.      Edmund  Shakespeare 

buried  December  31,  at  St  Saviour's,  Southwark* 

44     1608.     Shakespeare  a  grandfather ;  by  the  birth  of  Susanna's  child,  Elizabeth,  baptized 

February  21.  Mary  Shakespeare  buried  September  9;  probably  carried  from 
her  son's  house  to  her  grave,  and  breathing  her  last  in  his  arms.  Known  to  be 
in  Stratford  that  autumn;  stood  godfather  to  a  boy  named  William  Walker, 
October  16. 

45     1609.     Lord  Southampton's  letter  on  behalf  of  Shakespeare,  styling  him  "my  especial 

friend.;"  the  earl's  steadfast  and  long  standing  attachment  thus  testified  after  the 
supposed  gift  in  1594.     Planted  mulberry  tree.     Sonnets  first  printed  May  20. 

46    1 610.     Instituted  legal  process  against  John  Addenbrook  in  March  for  the  recovery  of  a 

small  debt ;  and  the  debtor  decamping,  a  writ  was  issued  by  the  borough  court 
against  Thomas  Horneby,  who  had  become  bail.  This  pertinacity  shows  that 
the  poet  did  not  choose  to  be  imposed  upon. 

47    161 1.     A  fine  levied  on  the  107  acres  of  arable  land  purchased  by  Shakespeare  in  1602. 

Shakespeare's  name  on  a  list  of  donations,  (dated  September  11,)  contributed  by 
the  townspeople  of  Stratford  for  defraying  the  charge  of  prosecuting  "  a  bill  in 
Parliament  for  the  better  repair  of  the  highways,  &c" 

48    1612.     Supposed  period  of  his  quitting  London,  and  taking  up  his  permanent  residence 

at  Stratford.  One  of  the  plaintiffs  in  a  Chancery  suit  concerning  the  lease  <oi 
tithes  bought  in  1605. 

49    1613.     Richard  Shakespeare  buried  February  4.    William  Shakespeare  purchased  a  house 

in  Biackfriars  for  £140,  March  10 ;  possibly  with  some  view  of  convenience  to 
his  friends  and  former  fellow-actors.     Globe  Theatre  burned  down  June  29. 

50  .♦ 1614.     Fire  at  Stratford  July  9.     Shakespeare  active  to  prevent  the  enclosure  of  common- 

land  at  his  native  place.  Thomas  Greene,  clerk  of  the  corporation,  sent  to 
London  on  the  business,  made  a  note,  dated  November  17,  wherein  he  men- 
tions going  to  see  Shakespeare  on  his  coming  up  to  town.  John  Combe's 
legacy  of  £5  to  Shakespeare. 

51     1615.     No  record:  peace  and  content  leave  few  traces  to  mark  their  existence.     In  the 

course  of  the  last  nine  years  had  appeared  Ant  and  Cleo.,  Pericles,  Winter's 
Tale,  Tempest,  Coriotanus,  Timon,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Cymbe&ie. 

52 1616.     Prepared  his  will  January  25.      Judith  Shakespeare  married  to  Thomas  Quiney 

February  10.  Executed  his  will  March  25.  A  legend  that  Ben  Jonson  and 
Drayton  paid  Shakespeare  a  visit  at  Stratford,  and  that  the  hospitable  recep- 
tion he  gave  them  hastened  his  end ;  in  some  respects  a  genial  close, — entertain- 
ing his  brother  poeb>.  William  Shakespeare  expired  April  23 :  but  he  ceased 
not  to  live. 


SHAKESPEARE'S    WILL, 


IN  THE  PREROGATIVE  OFFICE,  LONDON. 
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Vicesimo  quinto  die  [Januarii]  Martii,  anno  regni  domini  nostri  Jacobi,  nunc  reg 
Angliae,  &c.  decimo  quarto,  ct  Scotix  xlix°,  annoque  Domini  1616. 

T.  Wmi.  Shackspeare. 

In  the  name  of  God,  amen !  I  William  Shackspeare,  of  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  the 
countie  of  Warr.,  gent,  in  perfect  health  and  memorie,  God  be  praysed,  doc  make 
and  ordayne  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  fonne  followeing,  that  ys 
to  saye,  ffirst,  I  comend  my  soule  into  the  handes  of  God  my  Creator,  hoping  and 
assuredlie  beleeving,  through  thonelie  merites  of  Jesus  Christe  my  Saviour,  to  be 
made  partaker  of  lyfe  everlastinge,  and  my  bodye  to  the  earth  whereof  yt  ys  made. 
Item,  I  gyve  and  bequeath  unto  my  [sonne  and]  daughter  Judyth  one  hundred  and 
fyftie  poundes  of  lawfull  English  money,  to  be  paied  unto  her  in  manner  and  forme 
foloweing,  that  ys  to  saye,  one  hundred  poundes  in  discharge  of  her  marriage  portion 
within  one  yeare  after  my  deceas,  with  consideration  after  the  rate  of  twoe  shillinges  in 
the  pound  for  soe  long  tyme  as  the  same  shalbe  unpaied  unto  her  after  my  deceas, 
and  the  ryftie  poundes  residewe  thereof  upon  her  surrendring  of>  or  gyving  of  such 
sufficient  securitie  as  the  overseers  of  this  my  will  shall  like  of,  to  surrender  or  graunte 
all  her  estate  and  right  that  shall  discend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  deceas,  or  that 
shee  nowe  hath,  of,  in,  or  to,  one  copiehold  tenemente,  with  thappurtenaunces,  lycing 
and  being  in  Stratford  upon  Avon  aforesaied  in  the  saied  countye  of  Warr.,  being 
parcell  or  holden  of  the  mannour  of  Rowington,  unto  my  daughter  Susanna  Hall 
and  her  heires  for  ever.  Item,  I  gyve  and  bequeath  unto  my  saied  daughter  Judith 
one  hundred  and  fyftie  poundes  more,  if  shee  or  anie  issue  of  her  bodie  be  lyvinge  att 
thend  of  tliree  yeares  next  ensueing  the  daie  of  the  date  of  this  my  will,  during  which 
tyme  my  executours  are  to  paie  her  consideration  from  my  deceas  according  to  the 
rate  aforesaied ;  and  if  she  dye  within  the  saied  tearme  without  issue  of  her  bodye, 
then  my  will  ys,  and  I  doe  gyve  and  bequeath  one  hundred  poundes  thereof  to  my 
neece  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  fiftie  poundes  to  be  sett  fourth  by  my  executours  dur- 
ing the  lief  of  my  sister  Johane  Harte,  and  the  use  and  proffitt  thereof  cominge  shalbe 
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payed  to  my  saied  sister  Jone,  and  after  her  deceas  the  said  1."  shall  remaine  amongst 
the  children  of  my  saied  sister,  equallie  to  be  devided  amongst  them ;  but  if  my 
saied  daughter  Judith  be  lyving  att  thend  of  the  saied  three  yeares,  or  anie  yssue  of 
her  bodye,  then  my  will  ys  and  soe  I  devise  and  bequeath  the  saied  hundred  and 
fyftie  poundes  to  be  sett  out  by  my  exccutours  and  overseers  for  the  best  benefitt  of  her 
and  her  issue,  and  the  stock  not  to  be  paied  unto  her  soe  long  as  she  shalbe  marryed 
and  covert  baron  [by  my  executours  and  overseers] ;  but  my  will  ys,  that  she  shall 
have  the  consideracion  yearelie  paied  unto  her  during  her  lief,  and,  after  her  deceas, 
the  saied  stocke  and  consideracion  to  bee  paied  to  her  children,  if  she  have  anie,  and 
if  not,  to  her  executours  or  assignes,  she  lyving  the  saied  terme  after  my  deceas,  Pro- 
vided that  yf  suche  husbond  as  she  shall  att  thend  of  the  saied  three  yeares  be  marryed 
unto,  or  att  anie  after  (sic),  doe  sufficientlie  assure  unto  her  and  thissue  of  her  bodie 
landes  awnswereable  to  the  porcion  by  this  my  will  gyven  unto  her,  and  to  be  adjudged 
soe  by  my  executours  and  overseers,  then  my  will  ys,  that  the  saied  cl."  shalbe  paied 
to  such  husbond  as  shall  make  such  assurance,  to  his  owne  use.  Item,  I  gyve  and 
bequeath  unto  my  saied  sister  Jone  xx."  and  all  my  wearing  apparrell,  to  be  paied 
and  delivered  within  one  yeare  after  my  deceas ;  and  I  doe  will  and  devise  unto  her 
the  house  with  thappurtenaunces  in  Stratford,  wherein  she  dwelleth,  for  her  naturall 
lief,  under  the  yearlie  rent  of  xij.*     Item,  I  gyve  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  sonnes, 

William  Harte,  Hart,  and  Michaeli  Harte,  fyve  poundes  a  peece,  to  be  paied 

within  one  yeare  after  my  deceas  [to  be  sett  out  for  her  within  one  yeare  after  my 
deceas  by  my  executours,  with  thadvise  and  direccions  of  my  overseers,  for  her  best 
profitt,  untill  her  mariage,  and  then  the  same  with  the  increase  thereof  to  be  paied 
unto  her].  Item,  I  gyve  and  bequeath  unto  [her]  the  saied  Elizabeth  Hall  all  my 
plate,  except  my  brod  silver  and  gilt  bote,  that  I  now  have  att  the  date  of  this  my  wilL 
Item,  I  gyve  and  bequeath  unto  the  poore  of  Stratford  aforesaied  tenn  poundes ; 
to  Mr  Thomas  Combe  my  sword ;  to  Thomas  Russell  esquier  fyve  poundes ;  and  to 
Frauncis  Collins,  of  the  borough  of  Warr.  in  the  countie  of  Warr.  gentleman,  thirteene 
poundes,  sixe  shillinges,  and  eight  pence,  to  be  paied  within  one  yeare  after  my 
deceas.  Item,  I  gyve  and  bequeath  to  [Mr  Richard  Tyler  thelder]  Hamlett  Sadler 
xxvj.'  viij.**  to  buy  him  a  ringe ;  to  William  Raynoldes,  gent  xxij?  viij*  to  buy  him  a 
ringe;  to  my  godson  William  Walker  xx.*  in  gold ;  to  Anthonye  Nashe  gent,  xxvj.* 
viij.**;  and  to  Mr  John  Nashe  xxvj.'  viij*  [in  gold];  and  to  my  fellowes  John  Hemynges, 
Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Cundell,  xxvj.'  viij*  a  peece  to  buy  them  ritigcs.  Item,  I 
gyve,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my  daughter  Susanna  Hall,  for  better  etiabling  of 
her  to  performe  this  my  will,  and  toiuardes  the  pcrformans  thereof  all  that  capitall  mes- 
suage or  tenemente  with  thappurtenaunces,  in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  the  New  Place, 
wherein  I  nowe  dwell,  and  two  messuages  or  tenementes  with  thappurtenaunces, 
scituat,  lyeing,  and  being  in  Henley  streete,  within  the  borough  of  Stratford  aforesaied  ; 
and  all  my  barnes,  stables,  orchardes,  gardens,  landes,  tenementes,  and  hereditamentes 
whatsoever,  scituat,  lyeing,  and  being,  or  to  be  had,  receyved,  perceyved,  or  taken, 
within  the  townes,  hamletes,  villages,  fieldes,  and  groundes,  of  Stratford  upon  Avon, 
Oldstratford,  Bushopton,  and  Welcombe,  or  in  anie  of  them  in  the  said  countie  of 
Warr.  And  alsoe  all  that  messuage  or  tenemente  with  thappurtenaunces,  wherein  one 
John  Robinson  dwelleth,  scituat,  lyeng,  and  being,  in  the  Blackfriers  in  London, 
nere  the  Wardrobe ;  and  all  other  my  landes,  tenementes,  and  hereditamentes  what- 
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To  the  most  noble  and  incomparable  pair  of  brethren,  William  Earl  cf  Pembroke, 
6rc.f  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  King's  most  excellent  majesty,  and  Philip  Earl  of 
Montgomery,  Grc,  Gentleman  of  his  majesty }s  bedchamber;  both  Knights  of  the 
most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  our  singular  good  lords. 

Right  Honourable, 

Whilst  we  study  to  be  thankful  in  our  particular  for  the  many  favours 
we  have  received  from  your  L.L.,  we  are  fallen  upon  the  ill  fortune,  to  mingle  two 
the  most  diverse  things  that  can  be,  fear  and  rashness, — rashness  in  the  enterprise,  and 
fear  of  the  success.  For  when  we  value  the  places  your  H.H.  sustain,  we  cannot  but 
know  their  dignity  greater  than  to  descend  to  the  reading  of  these  trifles ;  and  whHe 
we  name  them  trifles,  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  the  defence  of  our  dedication. 
But  since  your  LX.  have  been  pleased  to  think  these  trifles  something  heretofore,  and 
have  prosecuted  both  them  and  their  author  living  with  so  much  favour,  we  hope  that 
(they  outliving  him,  and  he  not  having  the  fate,  common  with  some,  to  be  executor  to 
his  own  writings)  you  will  use  the  like  indulgence  toward  them  you  have  done  unto 
their  parent  There  is  a  great  difference  whether  any  book  choose  his  patrons,  or  find 
them:  this  hath  done  both.  For  so  much  were  your  L.L.  likings  of  the  several 
parts  when  they  were  acted,  as  before  they  were  published,  the  volume  asked  to  be 
yours.  We  have  but  collected  them,  and  done  an  office  to  the  dead,  to  procure  his 
orphans  guardians ;  without  ambition  either  of  self-profit  or  fame ;  only  to  keep  the 
memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and  fellow  alive  as  was  our  Shakespeare,  by  humble  offer 
of  his  plays  to  your  most  noble  patronage.  Wherein,  as  we  have  justly  observed  no 
man  to  come  near  your  L.L.  but  with  a  "kind  of  religious  address,  it  hath  been  the 
height  of  our  care,  who  are  the  presenters,  to  make  the  present  worthy  of  your  H.H. 
by  the  perfection.  But  there  we  must  also  crave  our  abilities  to  be  considered,  my 
lords.  We  cannot  go  beyond  our  own  powers.  Country  hands  reach  forth  milk, 
cream,  fruits,  or  what  they  have ;  and  many  nations,  we  have  heard,  that  had  not 
gums  and  incense,  obtained  their  requests  with  a  leavened  cake.  It  was  no  fault  to 
approach  their  gods  by  what  means  they  could :  and  the  most,  though  meanest,  of 
things  are  made  more  precious  when  they  are  dedicated  to  temples.  In  that  name, 
therefore,  we  most  humbly  consecrate  to  your  H.H.  these  remains  of  your  servant 
Shakespeare,  that  what  delight  is  in  them  may  be  ever  your  L.L.,  the  reputation  his, 
and  the  faults  ours,  if  any  be  committed  by  a  pair  so  careful  to  show  their  gratitude 
both  to  the  living  and  the  dead  as  is 

Your  Lordships'  most  bounden, 

John  Heminge, 
Henry  Condell. 
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I  To  the  great  7\7/ ft?y  cj  readers. 

From  the  most  able  to  him  that  can  but  spell :  there  you  are  numbered.  We  had 
rather  you  were  weighed :  especially  when  the  fate  of  all  books  depends  upon  your 
capacities ;  and  not  of  your  heads  alone,  but  of  your  purses.  Well,  it  is  now  public ; 
and  you  will  stand  for  your  privileges,  we  know, — to  read  and  censure.  Do  so,  but 
buy  it  first :  that  doth  best  commend  a  book,  the  stationer  says.  Then  how  odd  soever 
your  brains  be  or  your  wisdoms,  make  your  license  the  same,  and  spare  not  Judge 
"your  six-pen'orth,  your  shilling's-worth,  your  five-shillings'-worth  at  a  time,  or  higher, 
so  you  rise  to  the  just  rates,  and  welcome.  But,  whatever  you  do,  buy.  Censure 
will  not  drive  a  trade,  or  make  the  jack  go.  And  though  you  be  a  magistrate  of  wit, 
and  sit  on  the  stage  at  Blackfriars  or  the  Cock-pit,  to  arraign  plays  daily,  know,  these 
plays  have  had  their  trial  already,  and  stood  out  all  appeals,  and  do  now  come  forth 
quitted  rather  by  a  decree  of  court  than  any  purchased  letters  of  commendation. 

It  had  been  a  thing,  we  confess,  worthy  to  have  been  wished,  that  the  author  himself 
had  lived  to  have  set  forth  and  overseen  his  own  writings.  But,  since  it  hath  been 
ordained  otherwise,  and  he  by  death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray  you  do  not  envy 
his  friends  the  office  of  their  care  and  pain,  to  have  collected  and  published  them ; 
and  so  to  have  published  them  as  where  (before)  you  were  abused  with  divers  stolen 
and  surreptitious  copies,  maimed  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealths  of  injurious 
impostors  that  exposed  them,  even  those  are  now  offered  to  your  view  cured  and  per- 
fect of  their  limbs,  and  all  the  rest  absolute  in  their  numbers  as  he  conceived  them ; 
who,  as  he  was  a  happy  imitator  of  nature,  was  a  most  gentle  expresser  of  it :  his  mind 
and  hand  went  together ;  and  what  he  thought,  he  uttered  with  that  easiness,  that  we 
have  scarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers.  But  it  is  not  our  province,  who 
only  gather  his  works  and  give  them  you,  to  praise  him.  It  is  yours  that  read  him : 
and  there  we  hope,  to  your  divers  capacities,  you  will  find  enough  both  to  draw  and 
hold  you  \  for  his  wit  can  no  more  lie  hid  than  it  could  be  lost.  Read  him,  therefore ; 
and  again  and  again :  and  if  then  you  do  not  like  him,  surely  you  are  in  some  manifest 
danger  not  to  understand  him.  And  so  we  leave  you  to  other  of  his  friends,  whom 
if  you  need,  can  be  your  guides :  if  you  need  them  not,  you  can  lead  yourselves  and 
others.     And  such  readers  we  wish  him. 

John  Heminge, 
Henry  Condell. 
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TO  THE  READER. 

This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put^ 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut, 
Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  nature,  to  outdo  the  life : 
O  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 
As  well  in  brass  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face ;  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass : 
But  since  he  cannot,  reader,  look 
Not  on  his  picture,  but  his  book. 

Ben  Jonsok. 


VERBAL  AND  SKNTENTIAL 


GLOSSARY, 


INDEXED. 


Abate.  To  cast  down  in  spirit,  Corio. 
iii.  3;  to  curtail,  Mids.  N.  iii.  2. 

Abated.  Depressed,  subdued,  Corio. 
iii.  3. 

Abhor.    To  reject,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Abode.  To  bode  or  forebode,  3  Hen. 
VI.  v.  6,  Hen.  VIII.  i.  1. 

Abridgment.  A  term  for  a  dramatic 
performance,  Mids.  N.  v.  1.  Applied  in 
a  similar  sense  to  an  actor.  Ham.  ii.  2. 

Absky-book.  An  A  B  C-book,  John  i.  1. 

Aby.    To  abide,  Mids.  N.  iii.  "2. 

Accitb.  To  summon,  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  2 
&v.  a* 

Accuse  For  accusation,  2  Hen.  VI. 
iii.  x. 

Acknown.  Acknowledgly  acquainted, 
Oth.  iii.  3. 

Aconitum.  Aconite ;  wolfsbane.  A 
poisonous  herb,  2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4. 

Across.  Used  upon  a  failure  in  attempt 
at  repartee ;  an  allusion  to  jousting, 
AliVW.ii.  x. 

Acturk.    Action,  Lovers*  Comp.  27. 

Adamant.  The  old  term  for  the  mag- 
net, Mids.  N.  ii.  2,  Tr.  Cr.  iii.  2. 

Addiction.  Inclination ;  being  given  or 
addicted  to,  Oth.  ii.  2. 

Addition.  Title,  or  mark  of  distinction, 
Tr.  Cr.  i.  2,  Ham.  i.  4,  Lear  ii.  2. 

Addrest.   Ready,  prepared,  Mids.  N. 

"  v.  *. 

Advice.  Consideration,  Two  Gen.  V. 
ii.  4. 

Advised.  Sometimes  used  for  cautious, 
circumspect,  2  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4.  At 
others,  used  for  aware,  informed,  con- 
scious of,  2  Hen.  VI.  ii.  1.  Mrs  Quickly 
says — "Aie  you  avistd  o*  that?"  in 
the  same  sense,  Mer.  Wives  i.  4. 

Affection.  Affectation,  Love's  L.  L. 
v.  x. 

Affection.  Used  for  constitutional  in- 
clination, tendency;  involuntary  sym- 
pathy or  antipathy,  Mer.  Ven.  iv.  1. 

Affectionbd.  Affected,  Tw.  N.  ii.  3. 

Affects.  Affections,  passions,  Oth.  1.  3, 
Jtich.  II.  L  4.  [In  some  editions  "  ef- 
fects. T 

Affeerd.  Confirmed,  substantiated, 
Macb.  iv.  3. 

Affin'd.  Joined  by  affinity,  bound,  Tr. 
Cr.  i.  3,  Oth.  i.  x  &  ii.  3,  Ham.  iv.  1. 

Affront.  To  confront ;  meet  face  to 
face,  Win.  T.  v.  1,  Cymb.  v.  3,  Ham. 
Ui.  x.    "Affronted,"  Tr.  Cr.  iii.  2. 

Affy.  To  betroth  ;  trust,  or  confide  in, 
9  Hen.  VI.  iv.  i,  Tit.  And.  i.  1. 

Agate.  Used  in  allusion  to  a  small  per- 
son ;  referring  to  the  figures  cut  upon 
agates  for  rings,  Much  Ado  iii.  x,  2 
Hen.  IV.  i.  a. 


;  Aglet- u  a  by.    A    point    for   fattening 
1      dress,  from  Fr.  A  iguillcttt,  a  tag ;  and 
from  the  tags,  or  points,  being  fre- 
quently in  the  form  of  small  figure*, 
lam.  S.  1.  2. 

Agnize.  To  recognize,  or  acknowledge, 
Oth.  i.  3. 

A-good.  In  good  earnest,  heartily,  Two 
Gen.  V.  iv.  4. 

Aiery.  (Spelt  also  Eyry,  from  Teutonic 
Eyren,  eggs. )  A  brood  of  eagles,  or 
hawks.  Rich.  III.  i.  3,  Ham.  ii.  2. 

Aim.  "Cry  aim  ;"  a  term  in  archery  of 
encouragement,  Mer.  W.  ii.  3  &  iii.  2. 

Aim.    Guess,  conjecture,  Two  Gen.  V. 
j      iii.  x,  Jul.  Cacs.  i.  2,  Oth.  i.  3. 
I  Alderliefrst.    Must  dearly  beloved,  2  j 
j      Hen.  VI.  i.  1.  • 

I  A'-lifr.  Exceedingly;  as  my  life,  Win. 
!      T.  iv.  3.  ! 

All-h allows  Summer.  A  late  Sum-  1 
mer*  All-Hallows,  or  All-Saints,  <>c-  j 
curring  on  the  1st  Nov.,  1  Hen.  IV. 
i.  ?. 

Allow.  To  approve.  Lear  ii.  4. 

Allowance.  Approbation,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  3. 

All-thing.  Every  way,  Macb.  iii.  x. 

Althea.  Johnson  was  the  first  of  the 
commentators  to  tell  us  mat  "  Shake- 
speare is  here  mistaken  in  his  my- 
thology ;"  as  it  was  not  Althea,  but 
Hecuba,  who  dreamed  that  she  was 
delivered  of  a  firebrand.  It  is  not 
Shakespeare,  but  (most  appropriately 
and  characteristically, — a  boy  who  has 
picked  up  a  smattering  of  knowledge) 
the  page,  who  trips;  as  Prince  Hal 
points  out  by  ironically  paying  the  lad 
for  his  "good  interpretation,  2  Hen. 
IV.  ii.  2.  That  Shakespeare  knew  the 
story  of  Althea,  witness  the  passage  in 
tbe  earlier-written  play,  2  Hen.  VI. 
i.  1. 

Ammmon.  The  name  of  a  Fiend,  Mer. 
W.  ii.  2,  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Ames- ace.  The  two  Aces;  from  the 
Lat.  ambOy  both,  All's  W.  ii.  3. 

Amort.  Dead,  dispirited,  Tarn.  S.  iv.  3, 
x  Hen.  VI.  iii.  2. 

Anchor.  Abbreviation  of  Anchoret, 
Hermit,  Ham.  iii.  2. 

Ancient.  Ensign  ;  also  ensign-bearer, 
1  Hen.  IV.  iv.  2,  Oth.  i.  x  &  ii.  3. 

Andken.  Holinshed  [Shakespeare's  au- 
thority) gives  this  as  the  name  for  the 
valley  of  Ardrcn  ;  which,  lying  be- 
tween Guynes  and  Ardres  (the  for- 
mer then  belonging  to  the  English, 
and  the  latter  to  the  French),  was  a 
fitting  spot  for  the  interview  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.,  Hen. 
VIII.  i.  x. 

Angel.  A  coin,  value  near  ten  shillings. 
Used  punningly  in  a  Hen.  IV.  i.  2.  L 

C 


Used  in  Tarn.  S.  iv.  2  ('*  ancient  An* 

gel")  for  a  good  old  soul. 
Angle.  Fishing  apparatus ;  used  meta- 
phorically, Win.  T.  iv.  1,  Ham.  v.  2. 
Antre.  A  cavern,  Oth.  i.  3. 
Atpeach.    To  impeach,  accuse,  Rich. 

II.  v.  2. 
A  weal.  To  accuse,  Rich.  II.  i.  1. 
Appeared.  Made  manifest,  Corio.  iv.  3. 
Appears.     Shows,  makes    manifest  or 

apparent,  Cymb.  iv.  2. 
Appkkil.  Peril,  Tim.  A.  i.  2. 
Apple  John.   A  favourite  apple,  x  Hen. 

IV.  iii.  3,  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 
Apprehension.    Used  in  the  sense  of 

brain-conceit,  or  faculty  for  sarcastic 

sayings.  Much  Ado  iii.  4       Sarcasm, 

taunting  imputation,  1  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4. 
Apprehensive.  Quick  in  understanding, 

2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  3. 
Appkouation.     Used   in   the   sense  of 

proving,  or  establishing  by  proof,  Win. 

1'.  ii.  1,  Hen.  V.  i.  2. 
Ai-PKOOF.    Approbation,  Mca.  M.  ii.  4. 

All's  W.  i.  2,  Ant.  CI.  iii.  2. 
Agi.A-viTiK.    An  old  term  for  Brandy, 

or  other  spirituous  liquor,  Tw.  N.  ii. 

5,  Rom.  J.  iii.  2  &  iv.  5. 
AfcCif.     Principal,   leader,    chief,    Lear 

ii.  i. 
AitGAL.    A  corruption  of  the  Lat.  word 

crg.t,  therefore,  Ham.  v.  i. 
Aki.ikk.     The  old    name    for  Algiers, 

Temp.  i.  2. 
Akgosifs.  Merchant  vessels,  Mer.  Ven. 

i.  1  &  v.  x,  Tarn.  S.  ii.  1. 
Arm-gaunt.    Probably  a  misprint  for 

"  rampant,"    formerly    spelt    "  runi- 

paunt,"  Ant.  CI.  i.  5. 
Aroint.  Avaunt,  Macb.  i.  3,  Lear  iii.  4, 

(Song.) 
Articllate.  To  enter  into  articles  of 

agreement,  Corio.  i.  9,  x  Hen.  IV.  v.  1. 
Ascaunt.  Aslant,  across,  Ham.  iv.  7. 
As  much  to  say,  as.  An  old  form  of  the 

modern  phrase,  "  As  much  as  to  say, ' 

Tw.  N.  i   5,  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  2. 
Assinico.  An  ass,  a  fool I ;  from  a  Spanish 

word  for  a  little  ass,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  1. 
Astkinger.  A  Falconer,  All's  W.  v.  1. 
Atomies.  Atoms,  As  You  L.  iii.  2  &  iii. 

5,  Rom.  J.  i.  4. 
Atomy.  Corruption  of  anatomy ;  a  ske- 
leton, a  Hen.  IV.  v.  4. 
Atone.   To  make  at  one,  to  agree,  to 

reconcile.  As  You  L.  v.  4,  Ant.  CI.  ii. 

2,  Corio.  iv.  6. 
Atonement.  Reconciliation,  Mer.  W. 

i.  1,  Rich.  III.  i.  3. 
Attaint.   Taint,  or  any  thing  hurtful, 

as  weariness,  Hen.  V.  iv.  (ChorJ,  fcu 

crece  154. 
Attached  with.     Overpowered    ty. 

Temp.  iii.  3,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  a. 
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Attended.  Awaited,  waited  for,  ex- 
pected. Fr.  Attendret  3  Hen.  VI. 
iv.  6,    Coriol.  i.  10. 

Attorney;  Shakespeare  uses  "by  at- 
torney" for  by  deputy,  As  You  L.  iv. 
x,  Rich.  III.  v.  3.  He  uses  "  attor- 
ney" for  intervention  or  interpretation 
by  proxy,  Rich.  III.  iv.  4.  And  "at- 
torney" for  the  agent  or  proxy  thus 
acting,  Com.  E.  v.  1,  x  Ken.  VI.  v.  3. 
"Attorneyship,"  1  Hen.  VI.  v.  5. 

Aunt.  A  slang  terra  for  a  bad  woman, 
Win.  T.  iv.  2,  (Song.) 

Avouch.  Proof,  testimony,  Haml  i.  1. 

Away  with.  To  endure,  bear  with,  2 
Hen.  IV.  iii.  a. 

Awful.    For  lawful,  under  the  awe  of 
authority,  Two  Gen.  V.  iv.  1,  2  Hen. 
IV.  iv.  x. 

Awkward.  Used  in  the  sense  of  con- 
trary, unfavourable,  untoward,  2  Hen. 
VI.  ni.  2. 


B 


Baccare.  A  cant  phrase,  meaning,  "Go 
back!"Tam.  S.  ii.  x. 

Baffle.  A  punishment  of  recreant 
knights,  by  nanging  them  up  by  the 
heels,  and  beating  them  with  sticks. 
From  the  Fr.  Baffouer,  or  Baffoler, 
Tw.  N.  ii.  5,  x  Hen.  IV.  i,  2. 

Baldrick.  A  belt,  Much  Ado  i.  x. 

Bale.  Harm,  evil,  injury,  grief,  destruc- 
tion, Corio.  i.  1.  "  Baleful*'  is  harm- 
ful, injurious,  destructive^  poisonous, 
x  Hen.  VI.  ii.  x,  Rom.  J.  ii.  3. 

Balk.  To  bandy  words  as  a  disputant ; 
to  altercate.  To  "bn!k  logic"  was 
used  as  we  now  say  to  ''chop  logic.'' 
Tarn.  S.  i.  x.  [In  some  editions, 
"talk."] 

Balked.  To  pile  up  in  ridges,  1  Hen. 
IV.  i.  x. 

Ballow.  A  provincial  word  for  a  pole 
or  staff,  Lear  iv.  6. 

Ban.  (Spelt  also  Bartn.)  To  corse,  Tim. 
A.  iv.  x,  Lear  ii.  3,  Ham-  iii.  2. 

Band.  Used  for  Bond,  x  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2, 
Ant.  CI.  iii.  2,  Ham.  i.  2. 

Bandog.    A  fierce  dog,  2  Hen.  VI.  i.  4. 

Bandy.  To  strike  to  and  fro;  a  term 
used  in  the  game  of  Tennis,  Rom.  J. 
ii.  5- 

Bar  bason.  The  name  of  a  Fiend,  Mer. 
W.  ii.  2,  Hen.  V.  ft.  t. 

Barbed.  A  corruption  of  barded ;  barbe 
(or  more  properly  bardc}  being  a  term 
for  horse-artnour,  Rich.  UL  iii.  3,  Rich. 
IU.  i.  1. 

Barn.  (Spelt  also  Barnc.)  A  child, 
Much  Ado  Ki.  4,  Win.  T.  iK.  3. 

Base.^  Prison- Base,  or  Prison-bars;  a 
rustic  or  school  game,  Cymb.  v.  3. 

Bases.  A  garment,  worn  from  the  waist 
by  knights  on  horseback,  Peric.  ii.  x. 

BasilisCo.  A  character  in  an  old  drama, 
who  protests  his  rank,  in  the  words 
Faulcon bridge  quotes  :  —  *•  Knight, 
knight,"  John  i.  x. 

Basilisk.  A  species  of  ordnance,  x  Hen. 

IV.  ii.  3.  Tne  allusion  is  two-fold, — 
to  the  cannon,  and  to  the  serpent 
which  is  said  to  kill  by  its  look,  Hen. 

V.  v.  a. 

Basta.   An  Italian  term  for  enough. 

Tarn.  S.  i.  x. 
Bastard.  In  andent  tithes  not  a  term 

of  reproach.    Used  as  a  title,  x  Hen. 

VI.  i.  x  &  2,  Tr.  O.  v.  8. 
Bastard.  A  sweet  Spanish  wine,  Meas. 

M.  iii.  2,  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 
Bat.   A  large  stick,  or  club,  Corio.  i.  x, 

Lovers1  Coxnp.  10, 
Bate.  Dispute,  contention,  2  Hen.  IT. 

ii.  4. 
Bated.  Bating}  a  term  in  falconry ;  to 

flutter,  to  beat  the  wings,  from  the  Fr. 

Battrc,  x  Hen.  IV.  iv.  x,  Rom.  J.  iii.  2. 


Batlet.  A  small  bat,  used  in  clothes- 
washing.  As  You  L.  ii.  4. 

Batten.  To  feed,  or  fatten,  Corio.  iv.  5, 
Ham.  iii.  4. 

Bauble.  The  fool's  toy-badge  of  office, 
All's  W.  iv.  s,  Rom.  J.  ii.  4. 

Bavin.  A  small  brush- wood  faggot ; 
readily  combustible,  and  used  for 
lighting  fires,  1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2. 

Bawbling.  Insignificant,  like  a  bauble, 
Tw.  N.  v.  i. 

Bawcock.  From  the  Fr.  Beau-coq.  A 
fine,  dashing  fellow,  Tw.  N.  iii.  4, 
Win.  T.  i.  2,  Hen.  V.  iii.  2  &  iv.  x. 

Bay.  Bay-window,  or  bow-window, 
Meas.  M.  ii.  1,  Tw.  N.  iv.  2. 

Baynard's.  A  residence  of  Rich.  III. 
in  London,  and  still  gives  name  to  one 
of  the  wards  in  that  city — "  Castle 
Baynard  Ward,"  Rich.  III.  iii.  5. 

Beads-man.  From  Bcdei  a  prayer,  and 
from  counting  the  heads  of  a  rosary 
while  praying,  Two  Gen.  V.  i.  1,  Rich. 
II.  iii.  2. 

Beard.  To  dare  face  to  face,  x  Hen.  IV. 
iv.  x. 

Bearihocloth.  The  cloth  in  which  a 
child  was  carried  to  church  to  be  bap- 
tized, Wint.  T.  iii.  3,  1  Hen.  VI.  i.  3. 

Bear  in  hand.  To  lure  on,  to  keep  in 
false  expectation,  Much  Ado  iv.  1, 
Tam.  S.  iv.  2,  -z  Hen.  IV.  i.  2. 

Bearns.  (In  Scotch,  Bairns.)  Children, 
All's  W.  i.  3.    See  Barn. 

Bear-ward.  Bear-keeper;  also  Bear- 
herd,  2  Hen.  VI.  v.  1. 

Beaver.  The  front  of  the  helmet,  used 
for  covering  the  face.  Fr.  Baviire, 
the  vizor,  x  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1,  Ham.  i.  2. 

Bbcic.  A  bow  of  salutation,  Tim.  A.  i.  2. 

Beck.  A  signal  for  citing  and  summon- 
ing, Ham.  iii.  1,  Tam.  S.  2,  (Ind.) 

Become.  In  the  sense  of  embellish, 
adorn,  As  You  L.  iii.  2,  x  Hen.  VI.  iv. 
7.  Shakespeare,  by  right  of  his  genius, 
uses  this  verb  arbitrarily  for  make  ap- 
pear becoming,  seemly,or  graceful, 
Com.  £.  iii.  2,  Ant.  CI.  ii.  2. 

Bed-fellow.  A  term  implying  great 
intimacy,  formerly  men  of  the  highest 
grade  often  sleeping  together,  Hen. 
V.  ii.  a. 

Bedlam.  A  corruption  of  Bethlehem, 
an  asylum  for  lunatics ;  hence  the 
term  was  applied  to  the  individuals, 
Lear  i.  2  &  ii.  3  &  iii.  7. 

Behave.  Used  for  govern,  control,  dis- 
cipline, or  subdue.  [In  which  sense 
Spenser  has  employed  it]  Tim.  of  A. 
iii.  k.  But  the  original  word  in  the  Folio 
is  '•behoove ;"  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  in  Shakespeare's  despotic  way  of 
using  verbs  with  large  meaning  con- 
densed into  one  word  (a  despotism  that 
washisbyrightofhisdominant  genius), 
he  may  have  written  "did  behoove  his 
angler,"  for  "did  make  his  anger  do  that 
which  was  behooveful,  or  becoming." 

Behest.  Command,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  2, 
Cytnb.  v.  4.   See  aflso  Hest. 

Bell,  book,  and  candle.  The  form  of 
excommunication  used  in  the  Romish 
Church:  the  bell  being  tolled,  the 
book  of  offices  for  the  occasion  being 
read,  and  three  candles  extinguished, 
John  iii.  3. 

Benefit.  A  law  term,  signifying  as  a 
beneficiary,  x  Hen.  VI.  v.  4. 

Bbhtsow.  Blessing,  Macb.  ii.  4,  Peric. 
it.  (Gower),  Lear  i.  1  &  iv.  6. 

Bent.  Stern  glance  ;  the  eyes  bent  an- 
grily on  the  object  they  behold,  Hen. 
V.  ▼.  2.  Moral  f6rce ;  strength  of  in- 
clination, Much  Ado  it.  3  &  iv.  x,  Jul. 
Cass.ii.  1.  J 

Bergom ask.  A  clownish  Italian  dance ; 
in  imitation  of  the  people  of  Bergo- 
masca\  a  district  in  the  Venetian 
States,  Mids.  N.  v.  1. 


Bermoothes.  The  old  name  for  Ber- 
mudas, Temp.  i.  2. 

Beshrew.  To  curse.  A  shrewish  woman 
was  called  a  curst  woman,  Mid.  N.  lu 
3,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  2,  Oth.  iv.  3. 

Besmirch.  To  soil,  Ham.  i.  3,  Hen.  V. 

III.  3. 
Besort.  To  suit,  or  befit,  Lear  i.  4. 
Besort.   Attendance,  escort,  Oth.  i.  3. 
Bested.  "Worse  bested,"  in  a  worse 

plight,  or  condition,  2  Hen.  VI.  ii.  3. 
Bestraught.     Distracted,  Tam.  S.  2, 

(Ind.) 
Betbem.  To  allow,  afford,  Ham.  i.  2, 

Mid.  N.  i.  x. 
Bevis.  A  hero  of  chivalry ;  for  whose 

marvellous  exploits  (amounting  to  the 

incredible)    William    the    Conqueror 

created  him   Karl   of   Southampton. 

Hen.  VIII.  i.  1. 
Bevy.  A  flock  of  birds;  applied  to  a 

company  of  ladies,  Hen.  VIII.  i.  4. 
Bewray.  To  betray,  to  discover,  Lear 

ii.  x,  3  Hen.  VI.  i.  x. 
Bezonian.     From    the    Ital.    Bisogno,      \ 

want.   A  beggar ;  also  a  rogue,  2  Hen. 

IV.  v.  3^,  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  1. 
Bias.   "  Sphered  bias  cheek"  means  a 

cheek  rounded  like  the  bias  of  a  bowl, 

Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 
Bid.  Past  tense  of  bided,  or  abided,  en- 
dured, Rich.  III.  iv.  4. 
Kid.    Invited,  Mer.  Vcn.  ii.  5,  Titus  A, 

i.  x. 
Biggin.  A  head-band  of  coarse  cloth ; 

so  called   because  worn  by  the  Be- 

gHines,  an  order  of  Nuns,  2  Hen.  IV. 

iv.  4. 
Bilbo.  A  sword ;  from  Bilboa,  a  town 

in  Spain  famous  for  steel  manufacture, 

Mer.  W.  i.  x  &  iii.  5. 
Bilboes.  Fetters,  used  at  sea  to  confine 

prisoners;  same  derivation  as  above, 

Ham.  v.  2. 
Bill.  A  halbert,  used  by  watchmen. 

Much  Ado  iii  3. 
Bill.    A  placard,  publicly  set  up  by 

challengers,  Much  Ado  i.  x. 
Bird-bolt.  A  short,  thick  arrow,  blunt 

at  the  end,  to  kill  birds  by  the  blow 

only,  Much  Ado  i.  r,  Love's  L.  L.  ir.  3.       j 
Bisson.   Blind,  Corio.  ii.  x,  Ham.  ii.  2. 
Bite  the  ear.     Formerly  used  as  a 

Slayful  expression  of  loving  kindness, 
Lom.  J.  ii.  4. 

Bits  the  thumb.  An  insulting  action, 
performed  by  letting  the  thumb-nail 
jerk  from  the  upper  teeth  with  a  click — 
ing  noise,  as  a  challenge  to  quarrel, 
Rom.  J.  i.  1. 

Bitter  sweeting.  See  Sweeting, 
Rom.  J.  ii.  4. 

Black -Monday.  Easter  Monday.  So 
named  from  the  bitter  cold  of  that 
day,  on  the  14th  Ap.  1360,  which  car- 
ried off  many  of  EdwM  Ill's  soldiers, 
then  before  Paris,  (Stowe,)  Mer.  Ven. 
ii.  5. 

Blank.  The  centre  of  the  target,  Lear 
i.  4,  Oth.  iii.  4. 

Blanks.  "A  mode  of  extortion  (says 
Nares)  by  which  '  blank*  papers  were 
given  to  the  agents  of  the  crown, 
which  they  were  to  fill  up  as  they 
pleased,  to  authorize  the  demands 
they  chose  to  make.  No  wonder  they 
were  thought  oppressive,"  Rich.  II. 
ii.  x. 

Blench.  To  flinch,  or  start  off,  Mea.  M. 
iv.  5.  Also,  a  swerving,  deviation, 
Sonnet  no. 

Blent.  Blended,  Tw.  N.  i. 5,  Mer.  Vcn. 
iii.  2. 

Blind-worm.  A  small  snake,  believed 
to  be  venomous;  but  it  is  harmless, 
Mid.  N.  ii.  3,  (Song,)  Macb.  iv.  1. 

Block.  Formerly  used  for  the  shape  or 
fashion  of  a  hat,  Much  Ado  i.  x,  Lear 
ir.  & 
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Blood.  "  In  blood*'  was  a  term  of  the 
chase,  applied  to  deer;  meaning  in 
good  condition,  vigorous,  full  of  cour- 
age, Love's  L.  L.  iv.  a,  z  Hen.  VI. 
iv.  a. 

Blood.  Used  for  disposition,  impulse, 
Tim.  A.  iv.  2,  Cymb.  i.  1,  Lear  :v.  a. 

Blood-uolteked.  "  Boltered,"  or  hal- 
tered, is  a  provincial  term  for  the  hair 
being  malted  by  exudation  from  a 
wound  or  disease.  Clotted  with  gore, 
Macb.  iv.  x. 

Blown.  Swollen,  overcharged,  puffed 
up,  tumid,  Leariv.  4,  Oth.  iii.  3,  Ant. 
CL  v.  2,  Corio.  v.  4. 

Blows.  Swells  to  bursting,  Ant.  CI. 
iv.  6. 

Blu  e-bottle.  A  term  of  reproach  given 
to  servants ;  also  to  Beadles,  from  the 
colour  of  their  livery,  a  Hen.  IV. 
v.  4. 

Bob.  To  cheat,  or  obtain  by  fraud,  Tr. 
Cr.  iii.  1,  Oth.  v.  1.  Also,  a  taunt,  or 
scoff,  As  You  L.  ii.  7. 

Bodge.  To  budge,  to  give  way,  Fr. 
Bouger,  3  Hen.  VI.  i.  4. 

Bodkin.  A  small  dagger,  Ham.  iii.  1. 
In  Stowe's  Chron.  it  is  said  that  Jul. 
Caesar  was  slain  with  "bodkins." 

BOGGLER.  A  swerve r  from  the  right 
path ;  a  vicious  woman.  Aat.  CI.  iii.  11. 

Bolds.  Emboldens,  Lear  v.  1. 

Boljns.  Bowlines ;  ropes  governing  the 
sails  of  a  ship,  Peric.  iii.  1. 

Bollen.  Swollen,  Lucrcce  203. 

Bolt.  A  peculiar  kind  of  arrow,  pointed 
instead  of  blunted,  like  the  bird-bolt, 
Cymb.  iv.  2,  Mids.  N.  ii.  2. 

Boltfd.    Sifted,   Hen.  V.  ii.  2,  Corio. 

*  •  • 

I1L  I. 

Bolting-hutch.  The  trough  into  which 
meal  is  sifted,  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Bombard.  (Sometimes  spelt  Bumbard.) 
A  species  of  cannon ;  also  ion  account 
of  its  similar  appearance)  a  huge 
drinking  vessel,  made  of  leather, 
Temp.  ii.  s,  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4,  Hen. 
VI1L  t.  3. 

Bombast.  Stuffing.  Doublets  were 
stuffed  out  with  cotton ;  hence  ap- 
plied metaphorically.  Love's  L.  L. 
v.  a,  z  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4,  Oth.  i.  1. 

Bona-ROBa.  Ital.  A  courtezan,  2  Hen. 
IV.  iii.  2. 

Book.   Nares  says  every  kind  of  com- 
position was  called  a  "  book."  Shake-  | 
speare  uses  the  word  for  a  bond,  or 

article  of  agreement,  in  1  Hen.  IV. 
*»* 

M.  X. 

Scot.  Something  given  over  andalxivc, 
Rich.  III.  iv.  4. 

Boot.  To  "give  the  boots."  An  old 
proverbial  expression  for  mocking, 
staking  game  of:  also  a  rustic  sport- 
ive punishment.  Two  Ocn.  V.  i.  1.  To 
boot,  to  avail,  Two  Gen.  V.  i.  1,  Rich. 
II.  iii-4. 

BOKE.  The  calibre  of  a  cannon  ;  used 
metaphorically.  Ham.  iv.  6,  Cymb. 
iii.  a.  Also,  to  pierce,  to  injure.  Hen. 

vin.  i.  1. 

BORE,  «t  bornk  in  1i*ni>.  Kept  in  ex- 
pectation, Mca.  M.  i.  5,  H.iri.  ii.  2. 

BOBKY.  Low  Latin,  Bpschs:  Ital.  Bosco, 
woody,(sometirnesspeltBusky,)Tcmp. 
W.  1,  1  Hen.  IV.  v.  1. 

BOSOM.  Used  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
sense  of  desire  or  revenge,  Men.  M. 
iv.  3. 

BOOOM.  Signifying  stomach,  2  Hen.  IV. 
i.  3,  Corio.  iii.  1. 

BOSOM,  to  the.  A  not  unusual  address 
upon  letters  to  ladies,  Ham.  ii.  2, 
{Let.)  Ladies  formerly  wore  pockets 
in  front  of  their  stays,  in  which  they 
pat  their  love-letters  and  tokens, 
Two  Gen.  V.  iii.  1. 

Bossed.  Embossed,  or  studded,  Tarn. 
S.  ii.  x. 


Bottle  op  hay.  A  truss  of  hay.  Mid. 
N.  iv.  x. 

Bought  and  sold.  To  be  over-reached, 
or  disposed  of  out-and-out,  Com.  E. 
iii.  1,  Rich.  III.  v.  3, 1  Scroll.) 

Bourn.  Boundary  limit,  Temp.  ii.  1, 
Ant.  CI.  i.  x.  Also  a  rivulet,  Lear  iii. 
6,  (Song.) 

Bow.  A  yoke  for  oxen ;  called  still,  o;;- 
bow,  As  You  L.  iii.  3. 

Bkabule.  Brawl,  quarrel,  Tw.  N.  v.  1, 
Til  A.  ii.  x. 

Bkach.  A  scent-hound,  Tarn.  S.  1,  (Ind. 
1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  1,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  1,  Lear  i. 
4  &  iii.  6. 

Bkaid.  Crafty,  deceitful,  All's  W. 
iv.  2. 

'Bkaid.  Abbreviation  of  upbraid,  Peric. 
i.  1. 

Brain.  To  l«.'at  out  the  brains.  Temp, 
iii.  2.  Used  metaphorically,  ("brain- 
ed,"1 Mca.  M.  v.  1. 

Brakk.  A  thicket,  or  thorny  path,  Mca. 
M.  ii.  1,  Hen.  VIII.  i.  2. 

Brave,  Buavki),  Bravery.  Finely  ap- 
parelled ;  aKo,  flouted,  dared  ;  used 
punningly,  T:  :n.  S.  iv.  3. 

Bkavekv.   Brav.ido,  Oth.  i.  1. 

Bk.uvl.  From  tlic  Fr.  Bransle.  A 
lively,  bustling  dance,  Love's  L.  L. 
iii.  1. 

Brkak  1 1\  To  carve.  Used  metaphori- 
cally for  opening  a  letter,  Love's  I  .  J,, 
iv.  1,  Mer.  Ven.  ii.  1. 

Brkast.  Used  to  signify  a  musical 
voice,  Iw.  N.  ii.  3. 

Breath.  Breathing,  exercise,  relaxa- 
tion, Tr.  Cr.  ii.  3.  In  the  same  sense, 
as  a  slight  passage  of  arms,  Tr.  Cr. 
iv.  5. 

Breath i-:i>.  Well  exercised:  kept  in 
breath.  Tarn.  S.  2.  (Ind.! 

Breath  i\<;.  Action,  exertion,  exercise, 
All's  \V.  i.  2,  Flam.  v.  a. 

Bkkkivhaik.  A  hatcher  of  quarrels. 
Mer.  W.  i.  4.     See  Batk. 

Bkikk.  A  short  writing,  1  H<.  n.  IV.  iv.  4. 
Also,  speech,  All's  VV.  v.  3. 

Briw..  "  I  'II  l>c  with  you  to  bring," 
seems  to  have  b;:cn  a  cant  phrase  in 
use  formerly,  iVmu  its  occurring  more 
than  once  in  the  pav;es  of  our  curly 
authors;  but  its  precise  signification 
has  Ixrcome  miknown.  Pu^sibh, 
someulj.it  answering  to  the  modern 
idiom.  ''I'll  he  e\  en  with  you.''  Tr. 
Cr.  i.  ?. 

Bkim;  (in  nil"  *■■  ■.',  To  accompany, 
Mca.  M.  i.  1,  Dili.  iii.  4. 

J'rizk.  Tiic  gad-ily,  also  '•pelt  Brcesc. 
Ant.  CI.  iii.  3,  Tr.  Cr.  i.  3. 

Broach.  To  spit,  or  transfix;  Fr. 
Bn>c/ic,  Hen.  V.  v.  (Chor.),  Tit.  \. 
iv.  2. 

Brock.  Badger:  fi<:<.»iently  used  an  a 
term  of  abuse,  Tw.  N.  ii.  5. 

Bko«;ii?s.  "Clouted  brogues,"  nailed 
•shoes,  Cymb.  iv.  2. 

Brokk  runss  It  was  reckoned  dis- 
siraccful,  at  tilting,  to  have  the  lance 
broken  across  the  person  of  the  antag- 
onist, instead  of  by  a  straight  thrust, 
Much  Ado  v.  1. 

Broken.  For  broken  their  minds  to, 
communicated,  Hen.  VIII.  v.  1. 
"Break  with"  is  u«cd  for  break  the 
matter  to,  Two  Gen.  v.  i.  3. 

Brokun  mouth.  A  mouth  that  has  lost 
some  «.f  its  teeth,  All's  W.  ii.  3. 

Broken  music.  Mr  Chappcll,  in  his 
valuable  work  on  "English  Minstrel- 
sy," states  that  "  broken  music"  meant 
what  we  now  term  a  "stringed  band;'' 
probably  because  stringed  instruments 
(.being  formerly  played  without  a  bow) 
were  incapable  of  giving  sustained 
notes.  It  affords  the  poet  punning 
allusion,  As  You  I*  i.  2,  Hen.  V.  v.  2. 
This  explanation  informs  us  that  the 


musicians,   heard   by  Pandarus.   are 
playing  on  stringed  instruments  Tr. 
Cr.  111.  x. 
J  Broker.  A  procurer,  Two  Gent.  V.  i.  2, 

Tr.  Cr.  iii.  2  &  v.  11. 
j  Bkokbs.  Deals,  or  acts  as  an  agent,  or 
'      procurer,  All's  W.  iii.  5. 
Brooch.   An  ornament,  Rich.  II.  v.  5. 
Bkooch'd.     Ornamented,  Ant.  CI.  iv. 

Brooded.  For  brooding ;  used  figura- 
tively, in  the  sense  of  vigilant  as  birds 
while  brooding,  John  iii.  3. 

Brown  ut.   A  religious  sectarian,  Tw. 
\      N.  111.  a. 

Bruit.  Rumour,  report,  Fr.  Bruit y  noise, 
3  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7,  Tim    A.  v.  a. 

Bruited.  Xois>cd  abroad,  proclaimed, 
Macb.  v.  7. 

Blt.ukles.  A  hiui;<>rnii>,  corruption  of 
carbuncle,  Hen.  V.  iii.  f.. 
I  Buck.  Liquor,  or  lye,  for  washing  linen. 

■  Hence,  used  for  the  quantity  of  linen 
!      washed  at  a  time,  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  1. 

■  Buck-daskkt.  The  basket  used  for  car  - 
I       rying  linca  to  be  washed,  Mer.   W. 

■  iii.  3  ii  5. 

]  Backing.    Washing,  Mer.  W.  iii.  > 

■  HiTKLK.   To  cope,  to  engage  with,  1 
I       Hen.  VI.  i.  2  &  v.  3. 

Bi:<  Ki.KiiS.  "To  give  the  bucklers,"  ro 

yield  the  victory,  Much  Ado  v.  a. 
Buckleksiii-ky.      A  street  in  Londou, 

in  firmer  times  ihictly  inhabited   by 

druggists,  who  sold  medicinal  hcrb>, 

or  simples,  Mer.  \V.  iii.  3. 
r.iFF  ji-KKir.*.  A  let t her  waistcoat  of  ov- 

hide  ;    Fr.   Bait/.     A  dress  worn   by 

catch-poles,  or  sheriffs'  officer:*,  Com. 

E.  iv.  a,  1  Hen.  IV.  i.  a. 
Un<;,   Bi.G-MKAk.    Hob-goblin.  Tarn.  S. 

i.  2,  Cymb.  v.  3,  3  Hen.  VI.  v.  j,  Ham. 

v.  2,  'I  r.  Cr.  iv.  2. 
Bri.K.     The  chest;   the  region   of  the 

breast.  Rich.  III.  i.  4,  Ham.  ii.  1,  Lu- 
crcce 17. 
Bum;.    A  term  of  abuso>  and  di>^ust  for 

a  sharper  or  thief,  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 
I*1.  NTist;.     A  small  bird,  rcticinhiing  a 

lark.  All's  W.  ii.  5. 
\U  vcosi.T.  A  sf>eciesof  helmet,  2  Hen. 

VI.  v.  1,  Ant.  CI.  i.  5. 
BrkN  n.vY-i  10HT.    A  proverbial  phrave. 

moaning,  to  use  superfluous  aciii'iis, 

Mer.  W.  ii.  :,  Rom.  J.  i.  4. 
Bi'R.sT.     Formeily  used  for    to    br-;al:, 

Tain.  S.  1,  Jiul.!  2  H'.n.  IV.  iii.  2. 
l>i  r.    In  the  sense  of  only,  links-.  c\- 

eept,  Temp.  i.  2.  Macb.  i.  7,  Ant   C!. 

iii.  9,  2  Hen.  IV.  v.  3,  Peric.  iii   x. 
Bitt-shaft.  An  arrow,  without  a  barb, 

to  shoot  at  butts  ;  so  that  it  nny  be 

easily  drawn  out,   Love's  L.   L.  i.  ?, 

Rom.  J.  ii.  4. 
Buttkky-bar.    The   place   where    the 

meat  and  drink  were  dispensed,  Tw. 

N.  i.  3. 
Buxom.   Fresh,  lively,  jolly,  Hen.  V. 

iii.  6,  Peric.  i.  vGower.) 
'By.    Abbreviation  of  aby ;  to  abide  the 

consequences,   to    pay    the    penalty, 

Mids.  N.  iii.  2. 
By  axd  dy.  Immediately,  a  Hen.  VI. 

ii.  1.     Soon,  Rom.  J.  iii.  4. 


C 


Caddis.  Coarse  ferret,  or  worsted  lace, 
Win.  T.  iv.  3.  "Caddis-garter,"  x 
Hen..  IV.  ii.  4. 

Cade.   A  barrel  (**of  herrings,")  2  Hen. 

VI.iv.2. 

Cadekt.  Falling.  Lai.  Caticns.  Lear 
i.  4. 

Cake.  "My  cake  is  dough,"  an  old 
proverb;  meaning,  a  cake  from  the 
oven  spoiled ;  and  implying  defeated 
expectation,  Tarn.  S.  1.  1  &  v.  1. 


XX  XVI 


GLOSS  A  AT. 


Calk's-skin.  The  fools,  in  great  fami- 
lies, were  frequently  clad  in  calfVskin 
jerkins.  Constance,  therefore,  means 
to  call  Austria  a  fool,  John  iii.  1. 

Calipolis.  A  character  in  an  inflated 
drama  of  the  time,  quoted  by  Pistol, 
a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Caliver.  A  musket ;  a  small  gun  used 
at  sea,  x  Hen.  IV.  iv.  a,  a  Hen.  IV. 
iii.  2. 

Call  at,  or  Callet.  A  worthless  wo- 
man, Win.  T.  ii  3,  a  Hen.  VI.  i.  3, 
3  Hen.  VI<  ii*  a,  Oth.  iv.  9. 

Callino  castore  mb.  The  beginning 
of  an  old  Irish  song,  supposed  to  be 
quoted  by  Pistol,  on  hearing  himself 
addressed  in  a  language  he  does  not 
understand,  Hen.  V.  iv.  4. 

Call  to  you.  Call  on  you ;  visit  you, 
Tim.  A.  i.  a. 

Cam  blot.  A  town  in  Somersetshire 
(now  called  Camel,  or  rather,  Queen 
Camel)  where  King  Arthur  held  his 
court.  Shakespeare's  allusion  to  the 
place  refers  to  its  being  famous  for  a 
breed  of  geese,  Lear  ii.  a. 

Can.  To  be  capable,  able.  To  know, 
to  be  skilful  in,  Ham.  iv.  7,  Phoenix 
and  turtle  4,  Peric.  iii.  (Gowerj,  [some 
editions,  in  the  last  passage,  have 
'"gan."J 

Canary,  or  Canaries.  A  sprightly 
dance,  All's  W.  ii.  1,  Love's  L.  L.  iii. 
x.  Mrs  Quickly  confuses  it  with 
"  Quandary," — a  vulgar  word  for  per- 
plexity, Mer.  W.  ii.  a.  The  name  of 
a  wine  (from  the  Canary  Islands), 
Mer.  W.  iii.  2,  Tw.  N.  i.  3. 

Candles'  ends.  Idiots  formerly  swal- 
lowed "candles'  ends'  for  flap-drag- 
ons," to  show  their  devotion  to  their 
sweethearts,  a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Candle -wasters.  Night  -  revellers, 
Much  Ado  v.  x. 

Cane-coloured.  A  farther  definition 
of  the  "yellow  beard,"  mentioned  as 
Master  Slender' s ;  yet  some  editors 
print  "Cain-coloured,"  explaining  it 
to  mean  red:  that  hue  of  hair  being 

Jopularly  ascribed  to  both  Cain  and 
udas,  as  the  colour  held  to  be  ugliest, 

Mer.  W.  i.  4. 
Canker.     The   dog-rose,  or  common 

single  wild  rose,  Much  Ado  i.  3,  1 

Hen.  IV.  i.  3,  Sonnet  54. 
Canker.    A  caterpillar,  Mids.  N.  ii.  3, 

Sonnet  35  &  70. 
Canon.  Law,  or  rule,  Love's  L.  L.  i.  x, 

(Letter,)  Corio.  iii.  x,  Ham.  i.  a. 
Can-stick.    Candlestick,  x   Hen.    IV. 

iii.  1. 
Cantle.  A  portion,  x  Hen.  IV.  iii.  1, 

Ant.  CI.  iii.  8. 
Cantons.  Songs.  Tw.  N.  i.  5. 
Canvass.  To  sift,  scrutinize,  bring  to 

the  test,  x  Hen.  VI.  i.  3. 
Capable.  Susceptible,  Love's  L.  L.  iv. 

2,  Hen.  VIII.  v.  2. 
Capitulate.    To  draw  up  into  heads 

articles  of  remonstrance ;  to  resist  by 

protest,  x  Hen.  IV.  iii.  3.    To  treat 

with,  to  defer  to  by  entering   into 

stipulations  or  conditions  with,  Corio. 

v.  3- 

Capocchia.  A  fabricated  feminine  of 
the  \\a\.'Cappcckio;  a  fool,  a  simple- 
ton, Tr.  Cr.  iv.  3. 

Capon.  A  cant  word  for  a  love-letter; 
originating  in  a  French  custom  of  con- 
veying letters  of  gallantry  in  fowls, 
sent  as  presents,  Fr.  Poulei,  Love's 
L.  L.  iv.  x. 

Capricious.  Goat-like,  whimsical,  wan- 
ton.   Lat.  Cafier,  As  You  L.  iii.  3. 

Captain.  Chief;  more  excellent,  or 
valuable.  Used  adjectively,  Tim.  A. 
iii.  5,  Sonnet  52. 

Captious.  Capable  to  take,  All's  W. 
1.  3. 


Carbonado.  A  slice  of  meat,  scored, 
for  cooking  on  the  coals,  x  Hen.  IV.  v. 
3,  Corio.  iv.  5. 

Carded.  Debased  by  mixing,  x  Hen. 
IV.  iii.  2. 

Card  of  ten.  An  old  proverbial  term, 
implying  success  ;  ten  being  the  high- 
est card,  Tarn.  S.  ii.  x. 

Carduus  Benbdictus.  The  blessed 
thistle,  Much  Ado  iii.  4. 

Careirks.  To  pass  the  carriere,  was  a 
military  phra*c  for  running  a  charge, 
or  career,  in  a  tournament.  Used  me- 
taphorically—  say  whimsically,  Mer. 

C  ark  a  net.  A  necklace,  Com.  £.  iii.  x, 
Sonnet  52. 

Carl.  Clown,  peasant,  boor,  Cymb.  v.  3. 

Carlot.  The  same  meaning,  As  You  L. 
iii.  5« 

Carpet  consideration.  A  carpet 
knight  was  one  created  during  a  time 
of  peace,  and  by  favour,  Tw.  N.  iii.  4. 

Carpet-monger.  The  same  sort  of  per- 
son, Much  Ado  v.  2. 

Carping.  Querulously  catching  at 
trifles  ;  petulantly  censuring,  Much 
Ado  iii.  1,  1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2,  x  Hen. 
VI.  iv.  1,  Rich.  III.  iii.  5. 

Cakkack.  A  ship,  a  Spanish  galleon: 
named  so  from  Caruo.  a  lading  or 
freight,  Com.  E.  iii.  2,  Oth.  i.  2. 

Carriage.  Import,  intention,  Ham. 
i.  1. 

Cart.  Formerly  used  for  car,  or  chariot, 
Ham.  iii.  2. 

Carry.  Used  in  the  sense  of  prevail 
over,  carry  off"  the  prize  or  victory, 
Mer.  W.  iii.  2,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  3  &  v.  6. 

Carve.  To  carve  seems  to  have  been  an 
accomplishment  of  peculiar  signifi- 
cance in  gallantry,  Mer.  W.  i.  3,  Com. 
£.  ii.  2,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  2. 

C^ase.  **  In  such  a  case," — Shakespeare 
has  frequently  used  this  phrase:  thus, 
"  Case  is  perhaps  the  best  word  that 
can  be  placed  in  the  text  for  that  of 
the  old  editions,  "  Scarre ;"  which 
makes  no  sense,  and  seems  to  be  a 
misprint,  All 's  W.  iv.  a. 

Case.  Used  for  skin,  Tw.  N.  v.  x.  To 
flay  off  the  skin,  All's  W.  iii.  6. 

Case  op  lives.  A  case  of  daggers 
meant  two  daggers,  Hen.  V.  iii.  7. 

Cask.  Spelt  in  the  old  copies  "caske ;" 
a  casket,  a  Hen.  VI.  iii.  a. 

Cassock.  A  military  loose  coat,  All's 
W.  iv.  3. 

Castalian.  In  the  Folio,  this  word  is 
printed  "Castalion,"  which  the  ma- 
jority of  editors  change  to  "  Castilian," 
explaining  it  to  have  been  popular  as 
a  term  of  reproach  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada.  But  the  context 
("Hector  of  Greece,  my  boy,")  makes 
it  probable  that  there  is  an  intended 
reference  to  the  Castalian  spring ;  as 
the  host's  rodomontade  contains  a 
purposely  confused  mixture  of  com- 
plimentary and  contemptuous,  classi- 
cal and  coarse,  allusion,  Mer.  W.  ii.  3. 

Castiliano  vulgo.  Possibly  a  hint 
from  Sir  Toby  to  Maria,  to  put  on  a 
grave,  or  "Castilian"  manner,  at  the 
approach  of  Sir  Andrew ;  the  Cas- 
tilians  being  famed  for  staid  bearing, 
Tw.  N.  i.  3. 

Castle.  A  close  helmet,  Tit.  And.  iii. 
1,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  2. 

Cataian.  A  thief,  or  sharper.  Cataia, 
or  Cathay,  the  old  name  for  China ; 
the  Chinese  being  reputed  acute 
thieves,  Mer.  W.  ii.  1.  Sir  Toby  calls 
his  niece  thus,  as  we  playfully  call 
those  we  like  'rogue,"  Tw.  N.  ii.  3. 

Cater-cousins.  From  the  Fr.  "quatrt- 
consin:"  a  word  in  ridicule  of  claim- 
ing kindred  even  to  remotest  degree, 
Mer.  Ven.  ii.  2. 


Catrs.  Delicate  viands,  Tam.  S.  ii.  x, 
x  Hen.  IV.  iii.  x. 

Catling.  A  small  violin  string  made 
of  catgut,  Tr.  Cr.  iii.  3.  Simon  Cat- 
ling is  the  name  for  a  fiddler,  Rom.  J. 
iv.  5. 

Cavaleroes.  Cavaliers ;  gay,  dashing 
fellows,  S  Hen.  IV.  v.  3.  "Cavalero- 
justice,"  Mer.  W.  ii.  x. 

Caviare.  A  delicacy  made  of  the  roe 
of  sturgeon,  salted  and  dried.  It 
comes  from  Russia;  and  being  a  rarity 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  he  applied  the 
word  metaphorically,  as  being  un- 
known to  the  generality  of  people, 
Ham.  ii.  2. 

Cause.  Motive,  impellent,  incitement, 
Macb.  v.  3,  Ham.  v.  3. 

Cause,  First  and  Second.  A  term 
used  in  the  science  of  duellin?.  Love's 
L  L.  i.  a.  Rom.  J.  ii.  4.  "  The  Se- 
venth Cause,"  As  You  L.  v.  4. 

Cautel.  From  the  Roman  law-term, 
Can  tela,  a  caution,  or  security.  Used 
in  a  crafty  sense,  Ham.  i.  3,  Lover's 
Com  p.  44. 

Cautelous.  Cautious,  artful,  deceitful, 
Corio.  iv.  x,  Jul.  Cxs.  ii.  1. 

Censer.  The  censer  was  used  by  bar- 
bers to  perfume  their  shops,  Tam.  S. 
iv.  3. 

Censure.  Judgment,  opinion,  Two  Gen. 
V.  i.  2,  2  Hen.  VI.  i.  3,  Rich^III.  ii.  3. 
A  judicial  sentence,  Oth.  v.  2. 

Century.  A  company  of  a  hundred 
men,  Lear  iv.  4,  Corio.  i.  7. 

Cerements.  Waxed  cloths,  in  which 
embalmed  bodies  were  wrapped,  Ham. 

i-4- 

Ceremonies.  Regal  and  pompous  orna- 
ments, Jul.  Caes.  i.  x.  Also  prodigies, 
Jul.  Caes.  ii.  x  &  2. 

Certes.  Of  a  truth,  certainly,  Temp, 
iii.  3. 

Cess.  Rule,  or  measure  ;  "  Out  of  all 
cess,"  x  Hen.  IV.  ii.  1. 

Cesse.  An  old  form  of  cease ;  used  here 
for  the  sake  of  rhyme.  All 's  W.  v.  3. 

Chain.  A  chain  was  a  badge  of  various 
dignities  and  callings,  Much  Ado  ii.  x, 
Tw.  N.  ii.  3. 

Chair.  Public  rostrum  for  orations; 
from  the  Fr.  Chaire,  pulpit,  Corio.  iv. 
7,  Jul.  Caes.  iii.  2.  Seat  of  office, 
Corio.  iii.  2.  Throne,  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.6. 

Chamber.  Mr  Payne  Collier  says  Lon- 
don was  called  "The  King's  Cham- 
ber," "  Camera  JRegis,"  from  the  time 
of  the  Conquest  downwards,  Rich. 
III.  iii.  1.  A  piece  of  ordnance,  a 
Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Chambkrer.  A  dangler,  an  idler,  Oth. 
iii.  3« 

Chamberlain.  A  servant  who  has  the 
care  of  chambers,  Macb.  i.  7,  Tim.  A. 
iv.  3,  x  Hen.  IV  ii.  1. 

Champaign,  Chami-ain,  Champian. 
Open  country,  Tw.  N.  ii.  5,  Lear  i.  1. 

Channel.  An  ojd  word  for  a  kennel, 
or  gutter,  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  a,  2  Hen.  IV. 
ii.  x. 

Chape.  The  hook  by  which  a  dagger  or 
sword  hangs.  All 's  W.  iv.  3. 

Charact.  A  distinctive  mark,  Mea.  M. 
v.  x. 

Character.  Hand-writing,  Lear  i.  a, 
Tw.  N.  v.  x.     Also,  to  imprint,  Ham. 

»•  3- 

Charactery.  That  which  is  legible  by 
characters,  marks,  or  traces,  Mer.  W. 
v.  5,  Jul.  Caes.  ii.  1. 

Chare.  Char-work,  common,  casual, 
task-labour.  Still  used  in  the  form  of 
char-woman.  Ant.  CI.  iv.  13  &  v.  s. 

Charge-house.  A  common  school ;  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  free-school, 
Love's  L.  L.  v.  x. 

Chariest.  The  most  reserved  and  scru- 
pulous, Ham.  i.  3. 
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Chariness.    Discretion,  caution,  Mer. 

W.  ii.  x. 
Charles'  Wain.    The  constellation  of 

seven  stars,  wheeling  round  the  north 

pole,   called  the  Great   Bear,    Ursa 

xuijor,  x  Hen.  IV.  ii.  x. 
Charm.    To  conjure,  invoke,  or  evoke 

by  fascinating  means,  Jul.  Cass.  ii.  i, 

Cymb.  i.  7. 
Charmed.  Magically  preserved,  Cymb. 

v.  3.  j 

Charming.  Magically  inspiring,  Cymb.  : 

v-  3-  ! 

Ciiarneco.   A   Spanish,  or  Portuguese  ! 

wine,  a  Hen.  VI.  ii.  3.  1 

Chases.    "  A  chase  at  Tennis  is  the  du-  ; 

ration  of  a  contest  between  the  players, 

in  which  the  strife  on  each  side  is  kept 

S»  by  the  ball,"  (Payne  Collier), 
en.  V.  i  2. 

Chaudron.  The  entrails  of  a  beast, 
Macb.  iv.  x. 

Cheater.    Used  punningly  for  escheat  - 
cr ;  an  officer  in  the  Exchequer,  whose 
duty  was  to  exact  forfeitures,  Mer.  W.  j 
L  3.  I 

Check.  A  term  in  falconry.  To  change  ' 
from  one  prey  to  another,  Tw.  N.  Hi.  1.    j 

Cheer.  Aspect,  countenance,  Mer.  Ven.  i 
iii.  a,  Mids.  N.  iii.  2,  x  Hen.  VI.  i.  2. 

Cherry-pit.  A  boy's  game,  consisting  of 
pitching  cherry-stones  into  a  hole,  Tw. 
N.  iii.  4. 

Ciikveril,  Leather  made  from  kid's 
skin,  Fr.  Ckevreau.  Being  pliable, 
the  term  was  used  metaphorically, 
Tw.  N.  iii  1,  Rom.  J.  ii.  4,  Hen.  VIII. 
ii-  3. 

Chew.  To  ruminate,  Jul.  Cass,  i.  2. 

Chewet.  Fr.  Chovette:  a  chough,  a 
jack-daw,  x  Hen.  IV.  v.  1. 

Chiding.  Resounding ;  the  cry  of 
hounds,  Mids.  N.  iv.  x. 

Child.  A  youth  trained  to  arms.  Used 
as  a  title,  Lear  iii  4,  (Song.) 

Childing.  Bearing  children,  or  off- 
spring; fruitful,  Mids.  N.  ii.  2. 

Childness.  Childishness,  Win.  T.  i.  2. 

Chopinb.  A  high  shoe,  or  clog,  Ham.  i 
ii.  2. 

Chough.  A  sea-side  crow,  Lear  iv.  6, 
Temp,  ii  x,  Mids.  N.  iii  2. 

Christendom.  A  term  used  for  the 
Christian  part  of  the  world,  1  Hen.  IV. 
ii.  1.  For  Christianity,  John  iv.  1.  For 
Christian  names,  All 's  W.  i.  x. 

Chkistom.  Mrs  Quickly's  corruption, 
for  Chrisome,  Chrysom,  or  Chnsme; 
the  cloth  put  upon  a  child  newly  bap- 
tized, Hen.  V.  ii.  3.  ; 

Chuff.  A  fat,  swinish,  and  avariciour.  1 
person,*  x  Hen.  IV.  ii.  2.  ' 

Cinque-pace.  A  dance,  (called  also  a  | 
Galiard ;)  the  steps  of  which  were  rcgti-  1 
lated  by  the  number  five.  Much  Ado  ii.  r.  j 

Circumstance.  Particulars  of  argument,  1 
Tr.  Cr.  iii.  2.  I 

Circumstanced.  Submissive  to  circum-  j 
stances,  Oth.  iii.  4.  1 

Cital.  Recital,  citation,  x  Hen.  IV.  v.  2.  I 

Citizen.  Used  adjectivcly,  for  town- 
nurrured,  Cymb.  iv.  2. 

Cittern.  A  musical  instrument  re- 
sembling the  guitar,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  2. 

Clack-dish  or  Clap-dish.  The  beg- 
gar's wooden  dish,  with  a  cover ; 
which  he  used  to  clack,  to  draw  atten- 
tion, Mea.  M.  iii.  2. 

Clamour.  The  concluding  crash  in  a 
peal  of  bell-ringing,  called  by  abbre- 
viation the  "  Clam ;"  also  technically 
termed  "Firing."  The  silence  that 
ensues  makes  Shakespeare's  use  of 
"Clamour  your  tongues,"  peculiarly 
appropriate.  Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Claw.  To  flatter;  from  to  scratch,  or 
tickle,  Much  Ado  i.  3. 

Clean.  Entirely,  completely,  Rich.  II. 
:».  i.  ] 


Clear  stories.  A  term  in  architecture 
for  a  row  of  windows  running  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  an  apart- 
ment, l'w.  N.  iv.  2. 

Clkpe.  To  call,  to  name,  Macb.  iii.  x, 
Ham.  i.  4. 

Cmkf.  ^  From  the  Fr.  C/rf,  a  key.  A 
term  in  music,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  2. 

Cling.  To  shrivel,  to  shrink  up,  to 
waste,  consume.  Macb.  v.  5. 

Clinquant.  Glittering.  Fr.  Clinquant* 
tinsel,  Hen.  VIII.  i.  1. 

Clip.  To  enfold,  to  embrace,  Corio.  i.  6. 
John  v.  2,  Win.  T.  v.  2. 

Clipper.  A  debater  of  coin,  by  cutting 
or  clipping  the  edges.  Hen  V.  iv.  x. 

Close.  To  conciliate  by  agreeing  with ; 
to  comply ;  to  come  round  to  the  same 
opinion  with;  to  finally  assent,  Mea.  M. 
v.  1,  2  Hen.  IV.  it  4,  Jul.  Caes.  iii.  1. 
[In  the  passage  from  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, the  word  "gloze"  has  been  sub- 
stituted in  son)'.-  editions;  but  the  other 
passages  show  ••close"  (as  in  Folio 
edition]  to  be  right.  1  To  join,  to  unite, 
Rom.  J.  ii.  6,  "Closing."  Hen.  IV. 
(Chorus. ) 

Cloud  in  his  face.  Said  of  a  horse  that 
has  a  dark -coloured  spot  between  the 
eyes ;  a  mark  supposed  to  be  indicative 
of  bad  temper,  Ant.  CI.  iii.  2. 

Clout.  A  cloth,  or  towel,  John  iii.  4, 
Rich.  III.  i.  3,  Ham.  ii.  2. 

Clout.  The  centre  of  the  butt  at  which 
archers  aim,  Love's  L.  L  iv.  x  2  Hen. 
IV.  iii.  2. 

Cloy.  An  old  form  of  the  word  claw;  10 
stroke  with  the  claw.  Cymb.  v.  4. 

Clubs.  In  an  affray  in  London,  the  cty 
used  to  be,  "Clubs!  clubs " — whether 
to  part,  or  join  the  combatants,  As  You 
L.  v.  2,  Hen.  VIII.  v.  3. 

Coach -fei  1.0 w.  A  horse  employed  to 
draw  with  another.  By  metaphor,  a 
close  companion,  Mer.  W.  ii.  2. 

Coals.  "To  carry  coals;"  to  submit  to 
any  degradation ;  the  lowest  menials 
being  the  carriers  of  wood  and  coal, 
Hen.  V.  iii.  2,  Rom.  J.  i.  x. 

Coasting.  Sideling,  conciliating,  en- 
ticing. Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 

Cobloaf.  Minshew  says:  "It  is  a  little 
loaf  made  with  a  round  head,  such  as 
cob-irons,  which  support  the  fire,"  Tr. 
Cr.  ii.  x. 

Cock.  A  subterfuge  oath,  used  instead 
of  the  name  of  the  Deity,  Ham.  iv.  5, 
(Song. ) 

Cock.  The  name  of  a  small  boat ;  a  cock- 
boat, lx;ar  iv.  6. 

Cockatrice.  A  fabulous  serpent,  crest- 
ed like  a  cock ;  supposed  to  kill  with 
its  looking,  Tw.  N.  iii.  4,  Rom.  J.  iii.  2, 
Rich.  III.  iv.  j. 

Cockle.  A  weed  in  corn-fields,  Love's 
L.  L.  iv.  3. 

Cackled.  Used  by  Shakespeare  for  en- 
shelled.     Fr.   Coquillc,  Love's  L.   L. 

iv.  3- 
Cockle  hat.  A  cockle  shell  worn  in  the 

hat  was  the  distinction  of  a  pilgrim, 

Ham.  iv.  5,  (Song.) 
Cockney.  The  ordinary  use  of  the  word 

is  as  a  cant  name   for  a   Londoner. 

Shakespeare  uses  the  word  for  a  cook, 

Lear  ii.   4;  and  for  an  affected,  con- 
ceited fellow,  Tw.  N.  iv.  1. 
Cockksl.    A  young  cock,  Temp.  ii.  1, 

Rom.  J.  L  3. 
Cock-shut  time.  Twilight.     The  time 

for   ensnaring   woodcocks,    that  then 

come  out  to  feed.  Rich.  III.  v.  3. 
Coctus.    Cooked,  boiled,  sodden,  Love's 

L.  L.  iv.  a. 
Coffin.    The  raised  crust  of  a  pic,  Tit 

A.  v.  2.     "  Custard-coffin,"  Tarn.   S. 

iv.  3. 
Cog.  To  cheat,  to  play  falsely  with  dice, 

Mer.  W.  iii.  3,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  a. 


Coigne.  The  corner-stone  of  a  building, 
Macb.  i.  6,  Corio.  v.  4. 

Coil.  Bustle,  tumult,  confusion.  Temp. 
L  2,  Two  Gen.  V.  i.  a,  Much  Ado 
v.  2. 

Colbrand.  A  Danish  giant,  overcome  by 
Guy  Earl  of  Warwick- ,  John  i.  1.  Hen. 
VIII.  v.  3. 

Collect.  To  gather  by  observation,  2 
Hen.  VI.  iii.  1. 

Coli.ection.  Conclusion,  or  conse- 
quence drav.  n,  Ham.  iv.  5,  Cymb.  v.  5 

Colliko.  Smudged  with  coal,  black- 
ened, discoloured,  darkened,  Mids.  N. 
i.  x,  Oth.  ii.  3. 

Collier.  Formerly  a  word  of  insult, 
Tw.  N.  iii.  4,  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  3,  Rom. 
J.  i.  x. 

CoLLOP.  A  piece  of  meat.  Used  meta- 
phorically for  a  portion,  Win.  T.  i.  2, 
x  Hen.  VI.  v.  4. 

Colmf-s-kill.  An  island  in  the  Hebrides, 
Macb.  ii.  4. 

Colours.  "  Fear  no  colours.*'  A  mili- 
tary term,  meaning,  Feai  not  the  enemy, 
Tw.  N.  i.  5. 

Colt.  To  trick,  x  Hen.  IV.  ii.  2. 

Co-makt.  Bargain,  covenant,  treaty 
Ham.  i.  1. 

Com  bin  ate.  Contracted,  betrothed, 
Mea.  M.  iii.    1. 

Come  off.  In  modern  vulgar  parlance, 
to  "come  down  with"  (moncyj,  Mer. 
W.  iv.  3.  Used  in  the  modern  artistic 
sense  of  "come  out,"  "stand  forth 
clearly,"  Tim.  A.  i.  x. 

Comforting.  Used  in  its  legal  sense, 
"comforting  and  abetting,"  Win.  T. 
ii.  3- 

Comma.  Used  to  indicate  the  minutest 
stop,  Tim.  A.  i.  1.  As  a  link  of  ami- 
cably harmonious  connexion,  Ham.  v. 
2.  In  the  latter  instance,  commenta- 
tors have  explained  the  allusion  as 
being  to  the  smallest  point  in  punctua- 
tion;  but  we  take  it  to  be  "comma.'' 
the  term  applied  by  theoretical  musi- 
cians to  "  the  least  of  all  the  sensible 
intervals  in  music  "  showing  the  exact 
proportions  l>ctwcen  concords.  Tuners 
of  organs  and  pianofortes  use  the  word 
thus  to  the  present  day.  For  a  farther 
explanation  of  "comma,'*  as  a  musical 
term,  sec  Hawkins's  Hist,  of  Music, 
p.p.  28,  i22.  and  410,  Novello't  edition, 
1853.  The  context  of  the  passage  in 
"  Hamlet."  :.I.o\vs  the  far  greater  prob- 
ability that  Shakespeare  had  in  \ic\v 
a  term  referring  to  concord,  than  one 
alluding  to  the  method  of  stopping. 

Commodity.  Convenience,  advantage, 
interest,  John  ii.  2. 

Communication.  Used  in  the  sense  of 
comment,  animadversion  upon,  Hen. 
VIII.  L  1. 

Companion.  Used  as  a  term  of  con- 
tempt, Corio.  iv.  5,  JuL  Ca:s.  iv.  3. 

Comparative.  Dealer  in  comparisons 
and  witticisms  of  analogy,  x  Hen.  IV. 
i.  2.  &  iii.  2. 

Compassed  window.  A  recessed,  or 
bow- window,  Tr.  Cr.  i.  2. 

Compassionate.  Used  in  the  sense  of 
complaining,  Rich.  II.  i.  3. 

Competitor.  Used  in  the  sense  of  a 
confederate,  a  colleague,  Ant.  CI.  i.  4, 
&  ii.  7,  &  v.  1. 

Complement.  Full  observance,  Mer. 
W.  iv.  2.  Accomplishment,  complete- 
ness, Love's  L.  L.  i.  x  &  iii.  x. 

Complexion.  Temperament,  constitu- 
tional tendency,  Ham.  i.  4. 

Composure.  Combination,  agreement. 
Tr.  Cr.  ii.  3. 

Compromised.  Used  in  the  sense  of 
promised  with  each  other,  or  mutually 
agreed,  Mer.  Ven.  i.  3. 

CoMPTintJK.  Sensitive,  susceptible,  Tw. 
N.  i.  «;. 
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Con.  To  know,  to  learn,  Tw.  N.  L  5, 
Mids.  N.  i.  2.  To  study  to  express, 
Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 

Conceai„  Simple's  blunder  for  "  reveal. " 
It  would  be  gratuitous  to  explain  this, 
but  that  one  of  the  commentators 
gravely  proposed  inserting  what  he 
called  the  correct  word, — to  the  de- 
spoiling us  of  that  pleasant  passage, 
Mer.  W.  iv.  5. 

Conceit.  Fanciful  contrivance,  thought, 
Mids.  N.  L  j,  Love's  L.  L.  ii.  z,  Ham. 
v.  2. 

Concent.  Harmony,  agreement,  Hen. 
V.  L  2. 

Conclusion.  Experiment.  Used  for 
that  whence  conclusion  may  be  drawn, 
Cymb.  i.  6,  Ham.  iiL  4. 

Conduct.  Used  as  conductor,  Temp, 
v.  x,  2  Hen.  VI.  iL  4,  Rom.  J.  iii.  1,  & 
v.  3. 

Coney-catching.  Swindling,  cheating. 
From  Coney,  the  name  of  a  rabbit, 
esteemed  a  simple  animal,  Mer.  W.  i. 
1.  Used  also  tor  jocular  tricking, 
Tarn.  S.  iv.  1. 

Confect.  Sweetmeat.  "Count  Cozt- 
fect/'  a  sugary  gentleman,  Much  Ado 
iv.  1. 

Conpineless.  Boundless,  Macb.  iv.  3. 

Confiner.  One  who  lives  on  the  confines 
of  another  country :  a  borderer,  Cymb. 
iv.  2. 

Confusions.  Launcelot's  blunder  for 
"  Conclusions,"  Mer.  Ven.  iL  2. 

Congest.  To  heap  together,  Lover's 
Comp.  37. 

Congreeing  or  Congruing.  Concur- 
ring, or  agreeing  in,  Hen.  V.  i.  2. 

Contain.  Used  in  the  sense  of  retain, 
Mer.  Ven.  v.  1. 

Contemptible.  Commonly  used  for- 
merly for  contemptuous,  or  scornful, 
Much  Ado  ii.  3. 

Continent.  That  which  contains,  or 
encloses,  Ham.  iv.  4. 

Continuate.  Uninterrupted,  Oth.  iii.  4. 

Contrivf..  To  pass,  spend,  or  wear 
away,  Tarn.  S.  1.  2,  Lover's  Comp.  35. 

Contrive.  In  the  sense  of  scheme,  plot, 
devise  injuriously,  Mer.  Ven.  iv.  1,  As 
You  L.  iv.  3.  "  Contrived,"  Hen.  V.  iv.  1. 

Convents.  Comes  together,  accords, 
agrees,  suits,  Tw.  N.  v.  1. 

Convented.  Summoned,  Mea.  M.  v.  1, 
Hen.  VIII.  v.  1,  Corio.  ii.  2. 

Convey.  A  polite  verb,  for,  to  steal, 
Mer.  W.  i.  3. 

Conveyance.  Fraud,  manoeuvring,  3 
Hen.  VI.  iii.  3. 

Conveyed.  Passed  off,  made  appear, 
Hen.  V.  i.  2. 

Convicted.  Overpowered,  defeated,  de- 
stroyed, John  iii.  4. 

Convince.     To  overcome,   overwhelm, 
^  Macb.  i  7  &  iv.  3,  Peric.  L  2. 

Convive.  To  be  convivial,  to  carouse,  or 
feast  together,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 

Cooling  Card.  A  card,  in  gaming,  that 
cools  an  adversary's  courage.  Applied 
metaphorically,  z  Hen.  Vf.  v.  4. 

Copatain  hat.  A  tall,  high-crowned 
hat,  Tarn.  S.  v.  z. 

Cope.  To  engage,  As  You  L.  ii.  z,  Lear 
v.  3,  Tr.  Cr.  u.  3,  Ham.  iii.  2. 

Cope.  Covering;  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
Peric.  iv.  6. 

Cope.  To  requite,  Mer.  V.  iv.  z. 

Cophetua.  An  ideal  African  king.  Sec 
Ballad  in  Percy's  Reliques,  Love's  L. 
L.  iv.  1,  (Letter,)  a  Hen.  IV.  v.  3,  Rom. 
J.  ii.  1. 

Copy.  The  main  source,  abundance ;  Lat. 
Co/ia,  Com.  E.  v.  1. 

Coragio.  From  the  ItaL  :  an  encour- 
aging exclamation,  Temp.  v.  1,  All's 

Coranto.  A  brisk  dance,  Tw.  N.  i.  3, 
All's  W.  it  3,  Hen.  V.  iii.  5. 


Corinthian.  A  debauchee.  The  city  of 
Corinth  was  proverbial  for  being  a  licen- 
tious city,  z  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Corky.  Dry,  withered,  Lear  iii.  7. 

Corollary.  A  crowning  number  or 
quantity:  amply,  or  even  more  than 
enough.  Temp.  iv.  x. 

Corporal.  Used  for  corporeal,  Love's 
L.  L.  iv.  3,  All 's  W.  i.  2,  Macb.  L  3  & 
7,  Hen.  V.  i.  1,  }\x\.  Cats,  iv.  x,  Cymb. 
ii.  4. 

Corroborate.  Probably  Pistol's  mistake 
for  "corollarate"  (from  corollary);  in 
which  case,  he  would  mean  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  "done  for,"  Hen.  V.  ii.  x. 

Corse'.  Used  for  corses,  for  the  sake  of 
the  metre,  2  Hen.  IV.  i.  1. 

Cost.  May  be  used  ellipticaliy ;  meaning 
"cost  me."  Some  editors  think  it  a 
misprint  for  "coast,"  explaining  that 
word,  to  hover  over  or  about  in  pursuit 
of.  But  possibly  "  cost*'  is  a  misprint 
for  "  foot,"  in  the  sense  of  "  to  clutch," 
as  it  is  used  in  "Cymbetine,"  where  the 
allusion  is  also  to  an  eagle,  3  Hen.  VI. 
L  z. 

Costard.  The  head,  Mer.  W.  iii.  1, 
Lear  iv.  6. 

Cotbd.  Overtook;  came  side  by  side 
with.    From  Fr.  Cote,  Ham.  iL  2. 

Cotbd.  A  form  of  "  quoted,"  Love's  L. 
L.  iv.  3. 

Cot-oukan.  A  coddler,  a  potterer  in 
household  affairs,  Rom.  J.  iv.  4. 

Cots alu  Cotswold,  in  Gloucestershire, 
Mer.  W.  i.  1. 

Coulter.  Lat.  Crti/ct,  cutter ;  a  plough- 
share, Hen.  V.  v.  2. 

Countenance.  Specious  appearance, 
deceptive  show,  Mea.  M.  v.  1.  To  do 
honour  to,  to  pay  hospitable  attention 
to,  Tarn.  S.  iv.  z.  Patronage,  favour- 
ing support,  Corio.  v.  5. 

Counter.  To  "run  counter,"  in  hunt- 
ing, is  to  trace  the  scent  backwards, 
Com.  E.  iv.  2,  Ham.  iv.  5. 

Counterfeit.  Resemblance,  likeness, 
portrait,  Mer.  Ven.  iii.  2,  Tim.  A.  v. 
z,  Ham.  iii.  4. 

Counterpoints.  Counterpanes,  Tarn.  S. 
ii.  z. 

Counters.  These  were  formerly  used  as 
aids  in  reckoning  and  casting  accounts, 
Win.  T.  iv.  2,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  2,  Cymb.  v.  4. 
"Counter-caster,"  Oth.  i.  z. 

County.  Count,  or  Earl,  All's  W.  iii.  7, 
Tw.  N.  i.  5,  Rom.  J.  i.  3. 

Courage.  Used  in  the  sense  of  spirit, 
resolution,  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  2,  Corio. 
ui.  3. 

Courser's  hair.  An  allusion  to  the 
superstition  that  horse-hair  laid  in  wa- 
ter would  become  alive  and  turn  to 
venomous  reptiles,  Ant.  CI.  i.  2. 

Court-cupboard.  A  movable  buffet, 
or  closet,  Rom.  J.  i.  5. 

Court  holy-watku.  A  proverbial  ex- 
pression, signifying  flattery  ;  also, 
words,  not  deeds,  Lear  iii.  2. 

Coy.  To  smooth,  or  caress,  Mids.  N. 
iv.  z. 

Coystril,  or  Coistrel.  A  low  fellow, 
Tw.  N.  i.  3,  Peric.  iv.  6. 

Cozier.  A  cobbler,  a  tailor;  also,  a 
botcher,  Tw.  N.  ii.  3. 

Crab.  A  wild  apple  roasted,  and  put 
into  ale ;  a  favourite  old  indulgence, 
Mids.  N.  iL  x. 

Crack.  A  sprightly,  forward  boy,  2 
Hen.  IV.  iii.  2,  Corio.  i.  3. 

Crants.    Garlands,  Ham.  v.  x. 

Crare.  Craft,  small  sailing-vessel,  Cymb. 
iv.  2. 

Craven.  A  dastard,  a  recreant.  Tarn.  S. 
iL  x,  Hen.  V.  iv.  7,  x  Hen.  VI.  iL  4  & 
iv.  x. 

Credent.  Credible,  to  be  believed,  Mea. 
M.  iv.  4,  Win.  T.  i.  2,  Ham.  L  3. 

Credit.     Used  formerly  for  oral  intelli- 


gence ;  what  we  now  call   "  a  verbal 
message,"  Tw.  N.  iv.  3. 

Cresset.  Fr.  Croissette.  A  light  or 
beacon  ;  so  called,  because  it  was  fixed 
upon  a  cross,  x  Hen.  IV.  iii.  z. 

Crescive.  Growing,  increasing,  HeiL 
V.  L  x. 

Crestlrss.  Those  who  have  no  right  to 
armorial  bearings,  z  Hen.  VI.  iL  4. 

Crisp.  Winding,  curled,  curved.  Temp, 
iv.  z,  Mer.  Ven.  iii.  2.  1  Hen.  IV.  i.  3, 
Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 

Cronk.   An  old  woman,  Win.  T.  ii.  3. 

Crosses.  Coin.  So  called  because 
stamped  with  the  cross,  As  You  L.  iL 
4,  Love's  L  L  i.  a. 

Cross-row.  The  Alphabet  was  formerly 
printed  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  and  used 
to  be  called  the  Christ-cross,  cris-cross, 
or  cross-row,  Rich  III.  L  x. 

Crow -keeper.  A  scare-crow,  Rom.  J. 
L  4,  Lear  iv.  6. 

Crowner's-quest.  The  grave-digger's 
corruption  of  coroner's  inquest,  Ham. 
v.  z. 

Crush  a  cup.  A  drinking  phrase.  As 
we  now  say,  "  Crack  a  bottle,"  Rum.  J. 
L  2. 

Cruzado.  A  Portuguese  gold  coin ; 
stamped  with  a  cross,  and  varying  in 
value  at  different  periods,  Oth.  ui.  4. 

Cry.  Pack.  "Cry  of  curs,"  Corio. 
iii.  3  &  iv.  6.  Used  in  this  sense,  and 
in  that  of  yelping  complaint,  Oth.  iL  3. 

Cry  aim.    Sec  Aim. 

Cry  on.  To  cry  on  Victory,  to  cry  on 
Havook,  to  cry  on  Murder,  are  used  by 
Shakespeare ;  and  the  verb  seems  to  ' 
stand  tor  hailing,  invoking,  or  pro- 
claiming, Rich.  III.  v.  3,  Ham.  v.  2, 
Oth.  v.  z. 

Crystals.    A  term  for  eyes,  Hen.  V. 

ii.  3- 

CuBicinx>.  An  affectation  of  Sir  Toby':- 
for  chamber,  or  lodging,  Tw.  N.  iiL  2. 

Cue.  Theatrical  term.  The  last  word  of 
a  preceding  speech,  Mids.  N.  iiL  x. 

CrissEs.  Armour  for  the  thighs,  x  Hen. 
IV.  iv.  z. 

Cullion.  A  despicable  fellow,  a  stupid 
lout,  Tarn.  S.  iv.  2,  Hen.  V.  iiL  2.  -.: 
Hen.  VI.  i.  3. 

Ci'LLIonly.  Base,  rascally,  Lear  ii.  2. 

Cunning.  Skill,  skilful,  knowing,  Ham. 
iv.  7,  z  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4,  Peric.  iu.  2. 

Curb.  To  crouch,  truckle,  bend ;  Fr. 
Courbery  Ham.  iii.  4. 

Curfew.  The  8  o'clock  evening  bell 
(Fr.  Couvre  fen)  instituted  by  William 
I.  of  England,  Temp.  v.  1,  Rom.  J.  iv. 
4,  Lear  iii.  4,  Mea.  M.  iv.  2. 

Curiosity.    Scrupulousness,   Lear  i.  2. 

Curious.  Scrupulous,  precise,  Tain.  S. 
iv.  4. 

Curious -knotted  Garden.  Ancient 
gardens  were  laid  out  in  "Knots."  or 
beds,  cut  into  quaint  and  fantastical 
shapes,  disposed  with  formal  symmetry, 
Love's  L.  L.  i.  z,  [ Letter.) 

Cursorary.  Used  for  cursory;  hasty, 
Hen.  V.  v.  2. 

Curst.  Ill-tempered,  cross,  vicious, 
Tarn.  S.  i.  z  &  2,  Much  Ado  iL  1,  Lear 
ii.  z,  Rich.  III.  L  2. 

Curtail  dog.  Primarily,  a  dog  belong- 
ing to  one  not  qualified  for  the  chase : 
and  therefore  obliged  to  have  its  tail 
docked ;  subsequently,  applied  to  a 
dog  unfit  for  sport,  Mer.  W.  ii.  x,  Com. 
E.  iiL  2,  Pass.  Pilg.  xiiL 

Curtal.  The  same  word,,  slightly  al- 
tered, applied  to  a  horse,  All's  W. 
iL  3. 

Curtle-ax.  A  cutlass,  or  short,  broad- 
bladed  sword;  Fr.  Couttlas,  As  You 
L.  L  3,  Hen.  V.  iv.  2. 

Customer.  A  name  for  a  common  wo- 
man, All 's  W.  v.  3,  Oth.  iv.  z. 

Cut.     A  term  of  contempt,  Tw.  N.  iL  3, 
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A  docked  hone  was  called  a  "  Cut,"  x 

Hen.  IV.  ii  x. 
Cut  and  long  tail.    Meaning  every 

sort  of  doe.    Used  metaphorically  for 

men  of  all  degrees  under  that  of  Es- 
quire, Mer.  W.  iii.  a. 
Cutlers'  poetry.   Mottoes  inscribed  by 

cuuers  on  their  knives,  Mer.  Ven.  v.  x. 
Ctn-fURSB.    A  thief ;  the  purse  formerly 

hung  from  ths  girdle,  Ham.  Hi.  4. 
Crrs.    4*To  draw  cuts,"  was  to  draw 

lots,  or  papers  cut  into  lengths ;  the 

longest  being  the  prize,  Com.  £.  t.  z. 
Cuttle.    A  cant  name  for  a  cut-purse's 

knife ;  and  applied  to  the  thief  himself, 

a  Hen.  IV.  u.  4. 
Cyprus.    Spelt  also.  Cypress.    The  stuff 

which  is  now  called  crape,  Tw.  N.  iii. 

1,  Win.  T.  iv.  3,  (Song.) 


Daft.  A  form  of  "Dott"  To  dash  off, 
to  put  away,  Much  Ado  ii.  3  &  v.  x,  z 

.    Hen.  IV.  iv.  z.  Lover's  Comp.  43. 

Dagger.  The  dagger  was  formerly  worn 
behind  the  backTRom.  J.  v.  3. 

Dagger  of  lath.  The  wooden  weapon 
used  by  the4' Vice"  in  the  old  "  Morali- 
ties," Tw.  N.  iv.  2,  (Song,)  z  Hen.  IV. 
ii.  4,  3  Hen.  IV.  Hi.  a. 

Dagomet.  Sir  Dagonet  was  the  clown, 
or  fool  to  King  Arthur,  2  Hen.  IV. 
Hi.  a. 

Dainty.  To  "  make  dainty,"  was  to  be 
drtir»»r  or  fastidious  in  consenting, 
Ron.  J.  i.  5- 

Damascus.  Said  to  be  the  spot  where 
Cain  killed  Abel,  1  Hen.  VI.  i.  3. 

Damn.  To  condemn  to  death,  Jul.  Caes. 
iv.  z,  Ant.  CI.  L  1. 

Danger.  To  be  in  a  person's  "danger," 
meant  to  be  in  his  debt,  Mer.  Ven. 
iv.  z. 

Dank.  Damp,  moist,  Mids.  N.  H.  3,  x 
Hen.  IV.  u.  z,  Jul.  Csss.  ii.  z,  Rom.  J. 
ii.  a, 

DaksKbrs.  Danes,  Ham.  ii.  z. 

Dare.  To  daunt,  to  scare.  Larks  are 
frightened  or  bewildered,  and  caught 
by  a  mirror  put  upon  a  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth,  Hen.  VIII.  Hi.  a.  Also  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  challenge,  or  defiance, 
Ant  CL  i.  a. 

Darnel.  A  pertinacious  weed,  believed 
to  injure  the  sight  Botanicc  Lolimn 
Pcrenne:  called  also  "Ray  grass," 
Hen.  V.  v.  a,  Lear  iv.  4. 

Darraign.  To  make  ready  to  fight,  3 
Hen.  VI.  ii.  a. 

Dates.  Used  in  cookery,  All  *s  W.  i.  1, 
Tr.  Cr.  i  2. 

Daub.  To  smear,  1  Hen.  IV.  i.  1,  Lear 
H.  2.  Ahu>  to  feign,  to  put  on  a  man- 
ner, Lear  iv.  i.     "  Daub'd,"  Rich.  III. 

•  •  • 

ML  5. 

Dai'bery.       Imposture     by     trumpery 

shows,  Mer.  Mr.  iv.  2. 
Daw.    Used  to  signify  a  silly  fellow,  as 

well  as  the  bird  so  called,  Corio.  iv.  5, 

Oth.L  1. 
Day-bed.   A  couch  or  sofa,  Tw.  N.  H.  5, 

Rich.  HI.  Hi  7. 
Day-woman.     The    dairy-maid.      The 

"Dey,"    or  "Day,"   formerly  meant 

the  dairy,  l^ove's  L.  L.  i.  2. 
Deal.    Simply  a  quantity,  whether  great 

or  small.     "  No  deal,     is  no  quantity, 

none  at  all,  Pass.  Pilgrim  xiii. 
Dear.    From  the  Sax.  Dere,— dire,  or 

hurtful,  Tim.  A.  ▼.  3,  Tw.  N.  v.  z. 
Dear.      Momentous,    most    important 

"  Dear  account,"  Rich.  II.  i.  x,  Rom. 

J.  i.  5.     *'  Dear  cause,"  Lear  iv.  3. 
Dearest.     Derttt,  direst,  Ham.  i.  2, 

Sonnet  37. 
Dearn.    (Spelt  also,  Derne.)    Variously 

used  by  old  writers  for  dreary,  lonely, 
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melancholy;    dark,    secret;     earnest, 
eager,  Peric.  iii.  (Gower.) 

Dearth.  Formerly  was  used  for  deaf- 
ness, Ham.  v.  2.  Elsewhere,  in  its 
usual  sense  of  scarcity,  Ant  CL  ii.  7, 
Corio.  i.  z. 

Dkathsman.  The  Executioner,  2  Hen. 
VL  Hi.  2,  3  Hen.  VI.  v.  5,  Lear  iv.  6. 

Death  tokens.  Spots  on  the  skin  indi- 
cating the  plague,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  3. 

Debai  e.  Contention,  fighting ;  Fr.  Dt- 
bnttrey  a  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4. 

Demtor-and-Creditor.  The  title  of 
certain  old  treatises  upon  commercial 
book-keeping,  Cymb.  v.  4^  Used  as  a 
sneering  nickname,  Oth.  1.  x. 

Derosheu.  Debauched,  degraded,  Temp. 
iii.  2,  All'sW.  ii.  3&v.  3. 

Dfceivable.  Deceptions,  Tw.  N.  iv.  3, 
Rich.  II.  ii.  3. 

Deck  of  Cards.  A  pack,  \  Hen.  VI. 
v.  z.. 

Decked.    Sprinkled.     To  deg  is  still  in 

frovincial  use  for  to  sprinkle.    Daeg, 
celandic,  means  a  shower,  Temp.  i.  2. 

Decline.  To  pass  through  various  forms 
as  in  the  grammar.  Rich.  III.  iv.  4,  Tr. 
Cr.  u.  3. 

Deem.   Surmise,  notion,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  4. 

Defeat.  "Defeat  thy  favour,"  is,  oblit- 
erate thy  natural  look,  Oth.  i.  3. 

Defeatures.  Defects  or  injuries  of  fea- 
ture, Com.  E.  ii.  1  &  v.  1. 

Defend.  To  forbid;  Fr.  Difendre, 
Much  Ado  ii.  x,  Oth.  i.  3. 

Defiance.  Denial,  rejection,  Mca.  M. 
iii.  x. 

Deftly.  Dexterously,  cleverly,  Macb. 
iv.  x. 

Defy.  To  disdain,  refuse,  renounce, 
Mer.  W.  ii.  2,  John  iii.  4,  1  Hen.  IV. 
i.  3,  As  You  L.  ;  Epil. ) 

Degrees.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  pre- 
cise meaning  to  the  word  in  tluV  pas- 
sage; and  Mr  Collier's  MS.  corrector 
alters  it  to  "  diseases,"  which  gives  a 
meaning — but  docs  not  seem  to  be  the 
right  word  here,  from  its  having  a  bald, 
flat  effect,  and  from  its  being  used  twice 
immediately  after.  Had  the  present 
editors  felt  justified  in  substituting  a 
word,  they  would  have  been  disposed 
to  print  "decrees."  as  nearest  to  that 
in  the  original  editions,  and  affording 
the  exact  required  sense,  2  Hen.  IVT 
i.  2. 

Delations.  Intimations,  informations, 
Oth.  iii.  3. 

Delighted.    For  delightful,  Oth.  i.   3, 

Cymb.  v.  4. 
Di-:lic;hted.  This  word,  which  affords 
an  inconsistent  sense  here,  we  take  to 
be  a  misprint  in  the  Folio  for  "delated  :" 
a  word  that, — in  Sliakespearc's  way  »f 
using  words  for  his  own  purpose  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  and  in  his  way  of 
combining  various  significations  in  a 
single  term, — would  imply  "  conveyed 
and  accused. "  J)clatus  is  explained  in 
Ainsworth's  Lat.  Dictionary  to  mean 
both  "carried"  and  "accused;"  and 
Hacon  speaks  of  the  "time  wherein 
sound  is  delated"  If  this  were  the 
Poet's  word  here,  we  should  feel  the 
passage  to  mean  "a  spirit  accused  of 
sin  and  whirled  through  space  '  to 
bathe  in  fiery  floods,'  &c"  In  con- 
firmation of  our  conjecture,  we  may 
refer  to  Shakespeare's  expression,  "  ex- 
travagant and  erring  spirit,"  in  "  Ham- 
let," where  "extravagant"  is  used  in 
its  classical  sense  of  wandering  out  of 

!  bounds,  and  ' '  erring  "  is  used  in  the  com- 
bined senses  of  straying,  erratic,  and 
of  sinful,  guilty,  given  to  error. 
Demerits,  and  "Merits,"  formerly  had 
sometimes  the  same  signification  :  De- 
merit being  classically  derived  from 
liemereo,  which  had  an  even  stronger 


meaning  than  tnerea,  Corio.  L  x,  Oth. 
i.  2.  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  in  its 
more  ordinary  and  modern  sense, 
Macb.  iv.  3. 

Demise  To  grant,  Rich.  III.  iv.  4. 

Demurely.   Gravely,  solemnly.  Ant.  CI. 
iv.  9. 

Demitring.  Looking  demurely,  with 
sobriety,  Ant.  CI.  iv.  13. 

Den.  Good  den,"  a  corruption  of 
"  Good  e'en."  It  was  formerly  proper 
to  say  "  evening"  any  time  after  mid- 
day, John  L  1,  Much  Ado  iii.  2,  Rom. 
J.  ii.  4. 

Denay.  To  deny,  9  Hen.  VI.  i.  3.  De- 
nial, Tw.  N.  ii.  4. 

Denier.  A  French  piece  of  money  of 
lowest  value,  Tarn.  S.  i.  (Ind.),  z  Hen. 
IV.  iii.  3,  Rich.  III.  i.  2. 

Depart.  For  departure,  Two  Gen.  V. 
v.  4,  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  1.  Depart  and 
jkuI  were  formerly  used  indiscrimin- 
ately, Love's  L.  L.  ii.  1,  Rom.  J.  iii.  1. 

Dli'Aktjng.  Severing,  separation,  3 
Hen.  VI.  ii.  6. 

Depose  To  cite,  to  make  deposition, 
Rich.  II.  L  3. 

Dftriye.  To  disinherit,  Lear  i.  2. 

Derogate.  To  lower  oneself,  Cymb.  ii. 
x.     Degenerate,  degraded,  Lear  i.  4. 

Descant.  An  antiquated  term  in  music, 
meaning  to  make  variations  upon  a 
given  theme,  or  ground.  Two  Gen.  V. 

I.  2,  Rich.  III.  i.  1  &  iii.  7. 
Design.  To  distinguish,  point  out,  Rich. 

II.  i.  x. 

Desire  For  desire  the  delay  of.  To 
pray  for  a  longer  or  more  distant  day, 
is  still  a  term  in  legal  use,  Hen.  VIII. 
ii.  4. 

Despatched.  Despoiled,  bereft.  Ham. 
i.  5. 

Determinate.  Brought  to  a  crisis,  or 
conclusion,  Oth.  iv.  2,  Rich.  II.  L  3, 
Sonnet  87. 

Df.vesting.  Undressing:  Lat  Devest  io% 
Fr.  Dei'etir,  Oth.  ii.  3. 

Ditiisi.E.  A  gardener's  tool  to  set  plants, 
Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Dich  A  peculiar  form  of  "  do  it,"  or 
"may  it  do."  An  expression  not  met 
with  el>cwhere,  Tim.  A.  i.  2. 

Dickon.  The  familiar  of  Richard  ;  like 
the  modern,  "Dick,"  Rich  III.  v.  3, 
:  Scroll.) 

Due  Used  in  the  sense  of  suffer,  under- 
go, Lear  v.  3. 

Dikt.  To  pursue  a  regimen  hy  absti- 
nence, Two  Gen.  V.  ii.  1. 

Diffused.  Irregular,  disorderly,  Mer. 
W.  iv.  4,  Hen.  V.  v.  2,  Lear  i.  4. 

Direct.  Used  in  the  sense  of  to  dele- 
gate. Peric.  i.  2. 

Dikectiti'de.  A  blunder  of  the  servant 
{who  wishes  to  use  a  fine  word  for  dis- 
crcditude  —  simply,  discredit,  Corio. 
iv.  5. 

Disable.  Disparage,  undervalue,  As 
You  L.  iv.  1,  1  Hen.  VI.  v.  3. 

Disappointed.  Unappointcd,  not  pre- 
pared, Ham.  i.  5. 

Discandying.  Melting  like  sugar,  un- 
candying,  Ant.  CL  iii.  xx  &  iv.  xo. 

Discern.  This  is  the  word  in  the  ori- 
ginal ;  which  Theobald  altered  to  "  de- 
serve,"— an  alteration  adopted  by  all 
editors  since.  But  in  restoring  the 
word  "discern,"  we  feel  that  it  gives 
the  sense  consistent  both  with  what 
Malcolm  has  previously  said  of  Mac- 
bcth's  having  "once  been  thought 
honest,"  and  with  what  he  afterwards 
says  in  taxing  himself  with  vices. 
Moreover,  it  supplies  the  verb  required 
before  "  wisdom,"  which  all  the  editors 
miss, — they  themselves  having  banished 
it.  Shakespeare  often  makes  one  verb 
do  double  duty  in  a^scntencc  ;  thus  the 
present  jussage  appears  to  us  to  mean 
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"  you  may  discern  something  of  Mac- 
beth's  once-believed  virtue  in  me,  and 
[may  discern]  the  wisdom  of  betraying 
me  to  him,"  Macb.  iv.  3. 

Disclosed.  Hatched,  Ham.  v.  i. 

Discontents.  Malcontents,  1  Hen.  IV. 
v.  1. 

Discourse.  Used  for  power  of  discursive 
ratiocination,  Ham.  iv.  4,  Tw.  N.  iv.  3. 

Disease.  Uneasiness,  inconvenience, 
discomfort,  discontent,  Lear  i.  z,  z 
Hen.  VI.  ii.  5. 

Disedgrd.  The  edge  of  the  appetite 
blunted ;  sated,  Cymb.  iii.  4. 

Dislimns.  Obliterates,  dissolves,  Ant 
CI.  iv.  Z2. 

Dism es.  Tenths,  or  tens,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  2. 

Disnatured.  Unnatural,  Lear  i.  4. 

Dispose.  Disposal,  John  i.  z.  Order, 
arrangement,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  3.  Disposi- 
tion, deportment,  Oth.  i.  3. 

Disposed.  In  the  mood  for  mirth,  Tw. 
N.  ii.  3,  Love's  L.  L.  ii.  z. 

Disposer.  As,  of  old,  "  to  be  disposed" 
meant  to  be  gaily  inclined,  so,  by  "  my 
disposer"  Paris  probably  means  to  call 
Crcssida  his  inciter  to  gaiety  and  mer- 
riment, Tr.  Cr.  iii.  z. 

Dispunge.  Discharge,  spunge-like,  Ant. 
CL  iv.  9. 

Disseat.     To  unseat,  dethrone,  Macb. 

v-  3- 

Distemperaturr.  ^  Disorder,  sickness, 
Com.  E.  v.  i,  Peric.  v.  1.  Disarrange- 
ment, perturbation,  Mids.  N.  ii.  2,  z 
Hen.  Iv.  iii.  z  &  v.  z,  Rom.  J.  ii.  3. 

Distractions.  Detachments,  separate 
parties,  Ant  CI.  iii.  7. 

Distraught.  The  old  participle  for  dis- 
tracted, Rom.  J.  iv.  3,  Rich.  III.  iii.  5. 

Dividant.   Divisible,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 

Division.  A  term  in  music  A  florid 
passage  of  sequent  notes,  z  Hen.  IV. 
iii.  z,  Rom.  J.  iii.  5. 

Divulged.  Publicly  reported,  or  spoken 
of,  Tw.  N.  L  5. 

Doff.  To  do  off,  or  put  off,  Tarn.  S.  iii. 
2,  John  iii.  z. 

Dole.  A  lot  or  portion  dealt  out,  2  Hen. 
IV.  i.  z,  Mer.  W.  iii.  4.  In  the  sense 
of  grief  or  dolour,  Ham.  i.  2. 

Dolphin.  Dauphin  was  anciently  so 
written,  z  Hen.  VI.  i.  4. 

Do  me  right.  A  pledge  used  in  drink- 
ing.    Part  of  an  old  catch,  2  Hen.  IV. 


v.  3,  (Song.) 
>o 
v.  2. 


Dotant.    One  doting ;  a  dotard,  Corio. 


Do  to  death.  To  kill,  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  z. 

Don.  Do  on,  put  on,  Tit  A.  i.  2,  Ham. 
iv.  5,  (Song,)  Ant  CI.  ii.  z. 

Double-dealer.  Formerly  applied  to 
those  who  played  false  in  love  or  mar- 
riage. Punningly  used,  Much  Ado  v. 
4,  Tw.  N.  v.  1. 

Dout.  Do  out,  put  out,  Hen.  V.  iv.  2, 
Ham.  i.  4  &  iv.  7. 

Dowi.e.  A  feather ;  the  downy  fibre  of  a 
feather,  Temp.  iii.  3. 

Down-gyved.  Hanging  like  fetters,  or 
gyves  about  the  ankles,  Ham.  ii.  z. 

Doxy.  A  wench,  Win.  T.  iv.  2,  'vSong. ) 

Drabbing.  Following  bad  women,  Ham. 
ii.  z. 

Draff.  Refuse,  hog- wash,  Mer.  W. 
iv.  2,  z  Hen.  IV.  iv.  2. 

Draught.  A  common  sewer,  Tim.  A. 
v.  2,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  z. 

Draw.  A  sporting  word,  to  track 
game  by  the  scent.  "  To  draw  dry- 
toot,"  means  to  track  without  the 
scent,  Com.  E.  iv.  2.  "  Drawn  fox," 
hunted  fox,  z  Hen.  IV.  iii.  3. 

'Drest.  For  addressed ;  in  the  sense 
of  prepared,   making  ready,   Tr.    Cr. 

Dribbling.      A   depreciating   term    in 

archery,  Mea.  M.  1.  4. 
Drollery.  A  puppet-show,  Temp.  iii.  3. 


Drug.  An  old  form  of  the  word  drudge, 
a  scullion,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 

Drum.  "John,  or  Tom  Drum's  enter- 
tainment;" a  proverbial  phrase  for  ill 
usage,  All 's  W.  iii.  6  &  v.  3. 

Drimblk.  To  boggle,  to  dawdle,  Mer. 
W.  iii.  2. 

Due  dame.  Jaques'  parody-burden  of 
Due  ad  me, — "  lead  frim  to  me," — as 
a  sneer  at  the  "Come  hither"  of 
Amiens'  song,  As^Tou  L.  ii.  5. 

Dudgeon.  The  handle  of  a  dagger, 
made  of  box-wood,  Macb.  ii.  z. 

Duello.  The  code  of  laws  for  duelling, 
Tw.  N.  iii.  4,  Love's  L.  L.  i.  2. 

Duke.  Leader,  or  captain ;  LaL  Dujt, 
Hen.  V.  iii.  ?. 

Dullard.  An  insensible  lout,  Cymb.  v. 
5,  Lear  ii.  z. 

Dumb.  To  make  dumb,  Peric  v.  (Cower,) 
Ant.  CI.  i.  5. 

Dump.  A  mournful  song.  Two  Gen.  V. 
iii.  2,  Much  Ado  ii.  3,  'Song. ) 

Dun's  the  mouse.  A  proverbial  saying, 
of  which  the  meaning  is  obsolete,  and 
remains  "dun,"  or  dark  to  all  the  com- 
mentators. In  the  line  following,  there 
is  an  allusion  to  an  old  rural  sport 
called  "  Dun  is  in  the  mire ;"  where 
Dun  is  the  name  for  a  cart-horse,  re- 

E resented  by  a  log  of  wood,  hauled  at 
y  the  -company  to  extricate  him  from 
his  supposed  sticking  in  the  mire,  Rom. 

_  J-  »•  4- 

Dung.  Used  contemptuously  to  signify 
productions  of  earth  needful  for  the 
nourishment  of  man.  Ant.  CI.  v.  2. 

Dungy.  Employed  with  similar  signi- 
fication; the  one  passage  serving  to 
elucidate  the  other,  in  the  poet's  use  of 
the  words  "dung"  and  "dungy"  in 
this  play,  Ant.  CL  i.  z. 

Dup.  To  do  up,  to  lift  open ;  some  doors 
formerly  requiring  to  be  raised  in 
opening,  like  port-cul'iiscs,  Ham.  iv.  5, 
(Song.) 

Durance.  "A  robe  of  durance;"  a 
garment  made  of  durable  stuff.  There 
is  also  a  punning  reference  to  durance, 
as  meaning  imprisonment,  z  Hen.  IV. 
L  2,  Com.  E.  iv.  3. 


Each.  "At  each"  here  stands  for  "each 
at  end  of  each ;"  and  has  the  sense  of 
the  word  Eche,  I^ar  iv.  6. 

Eager.  Sour;  Fr.  Aigre^  Ham.  i.  5. 
Keen,  piercing,  Ham.  i.  4.  Sharp, 
tart,  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  6. 

Eaning.  The  season  for  producing  off- 
spring, Mer.  Ven.  i.  3. 

Eanlings.  Young  lambs  just  born, 
Mer.  Ven.  i.  3. 

Ear.  To  till,  or  plough,  Rich.  II.  iii.  2. 
Metaphorically  used,  Ant  CI.  i  4. 

Earing.  Cultivation  ;  figuratively  em- 
ployed, Ant  CI.  i.  2. 

Earth.  Used  for  the  body,  the  corporeal 
or  material  part  of  mp.n,  Rom.  1.  i.  2  & 
ii.  z,  Sonnet  146.  There  is  probably  an 
allusion  also  to  the  sense  "  earth"  bears 
as  land,  in  the  first  of  the  above  pas- 
sages ;  old  Capulet  meaning  to  say  that, 
having  lost  all  his  other  children,  his 
daughter  Juliet  is  now  his  sole  off- 
spring, and  sole  heiress. 

Eche.  The  same  as  eke;  to  lengthen 
out,  Peric.  iii.  (Gower.) 

Ecstasy.  Madness,  Macb.  iv.  3,  Temp, 
iii.  3,  Com.  E.  iv.  4,  Ham.  iii.  z  &  4. 

Edward  Shovel-board.  A  shilling  of 
Edward  the  Sixth's  reign ;  a  broad 
coin ;  and  used  in  playing  the  game 
of  Shovel-board,  Mer.  W.  i.  z.  See 
Shovel-groat. 

Effects.   Intended  actions,  Ham.  iii.  4. 

Eftest.  Readiest,  quickest,  easiest, 
Much  Ado  iv.  2. 


Egal.     Equal ;  Fr.  Egnl,  Tit.  A.  iv.  4. 

Egos  for  money.  A  proverbial  expres- 
sion, meaning  "  Will  you  submit  to  le 
cheated  or  bullied  ?"  Win.  T.  i.  2. 

Eglantine.  The  sweet  brier,  Mids.  N. 
ii.  2,  Cymb.  iv.  2. 

Egma.  A  wilful  alteration  of  enigma, 
Love's  L.  L.  iii.  z. 

Egyptian  thief.  An  allusion  to  the 
story  of  Thyamis,  a  robber-chief  and 
native  of  Memphis ;  who.  knowing  he 
must  die,  would  have  stabbed  his  cap- 
tive, Chariclea,  the  woman  he  loved, 
Tw.  N.  v.  z. 

Eisel.  (Spelt  also,  EysiL)  According  to 
some  authorities,  vinegar;  to  others, 
wormwood.  Used  by  Shakespeare  to 
signify  a  repugnant  draught,  Sonnet 
zzi. 

Ekk.  To  add  to,  As  You  L.  i.  2.,  Hen.  V. 
iii.  (Chor.) 

Eke.  Also,  likewise,  Mer.  W.  i  3  & 
ii.  3. 

Eld.  Old  age,  Mea.  M.  iii.  z,  Mer.  W. 
iv.  4,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  2. 

Ele  m  e  n  t.  U  sed  formerly  to  express  the 
whole  visible  expanse  of  air  and  heaven, 
Tw.  N.  i.  z,  Jul.  Cats.  i.  3. 

Element.  Elementary  knowledge,  ini- 
tiation. Hen.  VIII.  L  z.  Shakespeare 
has  satirised  the  fantastic  use  of  the 
word  "clement"  in  his  time,  Tw.  N. 
iii.  z,  and  has  given  an  instance  of  that 
fashionable  whim,  Tw.  N.  iii.  4.  He 
alludes  to  another  then  prevailing  idea 
respecting  the  "  elements  "  as  forming 
(morally  and  physically)  component 
parts  of  human  beings,  Tw.  N.  ii.  3, 
JuL  Cses.  v.  5,  Ant.  CI.  v.  a,  Sonnets 

„  44  &  45- 

Elf.  To  twist  or  entangle  the  hair, 
Lear  ii.  3.  "  Elf  locks,"  hair  thus  mal- 
ted, Rom.  J.  i.  4. 

Emballing.  Carrying  the  ball  at  a  coro- 
nation, Shakespeare's  invented  word. 
Hen.  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Embarqurment.  Embargo,  or  impedi- 
ment, Corio.  i.  zo. 

Embossed.  Run  down,  foaming,  swol- 
len, raised,  z  Hen.  IV.  iii.  3,  Ant.  CI. 
iv.  zz,  All  's  W.  iif.  6,  Tim.  A.  v.  2. 

Embowel  led.  Exhausted,  emptied*  All's 
W.  i.  3,  Rich.  III.  v.  2.     Embalmed, 


z  Hen.  IV.  v. 

mbra 

iv.  4. 


Embrasures.      For  embraces,  Tr.   Cr. 


Emmanuel.    Formerly  prefixed  to  deeds 

and  letters,  2  Hen.  VI   iv.  2 
Empery.     Sovereign  command,  empire, 

kingdom,  Cymb.  i.  7,  Tit.  A.  i.  z  &  a, 

Hen.  V.  i.  a,  Rich.  III.  iii.  7. 
Empiricutic.      For  empirical.      Charla- 

tanish,  quackish.     One  of  Menenius's. 

characteristically  coined  words,  Corio. 

ii.  z. 
Emulous.    Jealous  of  superior  authority, 

Tr  Cr.  ii.  3. 
Enacture.      Action    or   effect,    Ham. 

111.  2. 
Encave.     To  hide,  Oth.  iv.  z. 
Enfeoff.    To  grant  as  a  feoff,  to  yield 

possession,   to  give    up,   z   Hen.    IV. 

iii.  2. 
Engine.     A  warlike  machine ;  also  of 

torture,  the  rack,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  3,  Corio. 

v.  4.  Lear  i.  4. 
Engross.    To  enlarge,  heap  up  together, 

or  make  fat,  2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4,  Rich. 

III.  iii.  7. 

Engrossments.  Accumulations,  2  Hen. 

IV.  iv.  4. 

Enkindle.      To   excite,   to   stimulate, 

Macb.  i.  3,  Lear  iii.  y. 
En  mew.    To  confine  in  a  mew,  or  cage, 

Mea.  M.  iii.  z. 
Ensconce,    To  hide ;  to  protect  as  with 

a  fort.  Mer.  W;  ii.  2,  &  iii.  3,  Cora.  E. 

ii.  2,  All 's  W.  ii.  3,  Sonnet  49. 
Enseamed.     Gross,  rank.    The  fat,  or 
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grease  of  an  animal  is  called  seam ;  and 

a  hawk  was  said  to  be  enseamed,  when 

too  fat  for  flight,  Ham.  iii.  4. 
Ensear.    To  sere,  or  dry  up,  Tim.  A. 

iv.  3. 
Evshield.   For  enshielded ;  covered,  as 

with  a  shield,  Mea.  M.  ii.  4. 
Entertain.    To  keep  in  service,  Two 

Gen.  V.  ii.  4  &  iv.  4,  Mcr.  W.  i.  3. 
Entertainment.   In  military  pay,  All's 

W.  iv.  1,  Corio.  iv.  3. 
Entrance.    This  word  is  explained  by 

the  commentators  to  mean  here,  trance, 

reverie,  musing  ;  but  it  may  be  a  mis- 
print for  "countenance,"  which  suits 

sense  and  rhythm  better,  Peric  ii.  3. 
Entreat.     Frequently  used,  formerly, 

for  to  treat  well,  or  ill,  2  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4, 

Rich.  II.  iii.  1,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  4. 
Entreat.    Used  also  in  the  sense  of  to 

invite,  to  entertain,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 
Envious.  Formerly  was  used  for  hating, 

bearing  ill  will,  2  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4. 
Enviously.  Pettishly,  wrathfully,  Ham. 

iv.  5. 
Envy.     In  sense  of  hatred,  or  ill  will, 

Hen.  VIII.  ii.  x  &  ill  1,  Mcr.  Ven.  iv. 

x,  Corio.  iii  3. 
Ephesians.   Tolly  comrades,  2  Hen.  IV. 

ii.  2,  Mer.  w.  iv.  5. 
Equipage.    Supposed  to  be  a  cant  term  : 

lor  stolen  goods,  Mer.  W.  ii.  2. 
Erring.     In  its  Latin  sense  of  erratic, 

wandering,  Ham.  i.  1,  Oth.  i.  3. 
Erst.     Heretofore,  As  You  L.  iii.  5,  2 

Hen.  VI.  ii.  4. 
Eschewed.  Shunned,  avoided,  Mer.  W. 

«  v-  5-  I 

Escoted.     Paid.     Krom  the  Fr.  Escot,  ' 
a  shot,  or  reckoning.  Ham.  ii.  2. 

Esil.  By  some  supposed  to  mean  Yssell, 
Issell,  or  Izel,  a  river  near  Denmark  ; 
by  others  to  be  the  same  word  as 
Eisel.  (See  Eisel.)  But,  in  both  in- 
stances used  by  the  poet  to  indicate 
a  difficult  or  disagreeable  draught, 
Ham.  v.  x. 

Esperance.  Hope,  Fr.,  regularly  adopt- 
ed by  Shakespeare,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  2,  Lear 
iv.  x.  Percy  s  motto  and  battle-cry, 
x  Hen.  IV.  ii.  3  &  v.  2. 

Espials.  Spies,  x  Hen.  VI.  iv.  3,  Ham. 
iii.  x. 

Estate.  Used  as  a  verb.  To  confer, 
bestow,  or  endow,  Temp.  iv.  1,  Mid. 
N.  i.  x,  As  You  L.  v.  2. 

Estridge.  Ostrich  ;  which  was  for- 
merly spelt  Ostridge,  and  previously 
Estridge,  1  Hen.  IV7.  iv.  1,  Ant.  CI.  iii. 
xx.  In  both  passages  peculiarly  appro- 
priate :  in  the  one,  as  the  badge  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,— and  what  Old  Fuller 
calls  the  "Gallant's  feather;"  in  the 
other,  as  the  largest  of  birds. 

Eterne.  Eternal,  Macb.  iii.  2,  Ham. 
11.  2. 

Even.  To  level,  to  make  equal,  or  plain, 
All 's  W.  i.  3.  Lear  iv.  7,  Cymb.  iii.  4. 

Even  Christian.  A  term  used  for  Fel- 
low-Christian, Ham.  v.  x. 

Ever.  "  Not  ever ;"  not  always ;  not  on 
all  occasions,  Hen.  VIII.  v.  x. 

Everlasting.  The  Buff  jerkin,  on  ac- 
count of  its  durability,  was  called 
"  Everlasting."  Com.  K.  iv.  2. 

Evil.  The  **  Evil,"  or  "  King's  Evil,"  a 
scrofulous  disease,  supposed  to  be 
cured  by  the  royal  touch. — Dr  John- 
son, when  a  child,  was  touched  by 
Queen  Anne.  The  pretension  to  the 
power  is  said  to  have  originated  with 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Macb.  iv.  3. 

Excrement.  From  the  Lat  Excresco, 
to  grow  out  of.  Applied  to  the  hair, 
and  the  beard,  Love  s  L.  L.  v.  x,  Mer. 
Ven.  iii.  2,  Win.  T.  iv.  3,  Com.  E.  ii.  2, 
Ham.  iii.  4. 

Exempt.   Removed  apart,  Com.  E  ii.  2. 

Exercise.    The  week-day  sermon  of  the 


Puritans  was  called  an  "Exercise" 
Rich.  III.  iii.  2. 

Exhibition.  A  college  term.  A  stipend, 
an  allowance  of  money,  or  maintenance, 
Two  Gen.  V.  i.  3,  Oth.  L  3  &  iv.  3, 
Lear  i.  2 

Exigent.  For  exigence,  JuL  Cass.  v.  1. 
Termination,  or  extremity,  x  Hen.  VI. 
ii.  5. 

Exorcisms.  Conjurations.  To  exorcise 
was  used  (in  its  strict  sens;,  to  summon 
out  of  ,1  for  to  conjure  ;  and  as  often 
applied  to  raising  as  to  laying  spirits, 
or  cast  in*.;  them  out.  2  Hen.  VI.  i.  4. 
"  Exorcist,"  Alls  W.  v.  3,  Jul.  Cats, 
ii.  x. 

Expect.     For  expectation,  Tr.  Cr.  i.  3. 

Expedience.  H.iste,  celerity,  expedi- 
tion, Rich.  II.  ii.  1,  Hen.  V.  iv.  3. 
Enterprise,  undertaking,  1  Hen.  IV.  i.  I 

I,  Ant.  Ci.  i.  2. 

Expedient.    Quick,  expeditious.   Rich. 

II.  i.  4,  John  ii.  1,  As  You  L.  iii.  1. 
Expiate.     Elapsed,  closed.   Rich.   III. 

iii.  3.  To  close,  to  conclude,  Sonnet  22. 

Exi-ostulate.  To  question,  to  discuss, 
Two  Gen.  V.  iii.  1,  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  5, 
Ham.  ii.  2. 

ExsuFFi.iCATE.  Despirablc,  contempt- 
ible, abhorred,  Oth.  iii.  3. 

Extended.  Law  term.  Seized,  Ant 
CI.  i.  2. 

Extent.  Ditto.  Seizure,  As  You  L. 
iii.  x.     Assault,  Tw.  N.  i.  5. 

Extern.     For  external,  Oth.  i.  x. 

Extirp.  For  extirpate ;  to  root  out, 
Mca.  M.  iii.  2,  1  Hen.  VI.  iii.  3. 

Extract  iNf;.  Shukcspeare  uses  this 
word  (as  he  frequently  uses  words)  in 
the  strict  sense  of  its  classical  deriva- 
tion. By  an  "  extracting  frenzy," 
Olivia  means  a  frenzy  (her  infatuation 
for  Viola)  which  tirrzv  her  out  0/  all 
thoughts  but  one,  Tw.  N.  v.  1. 

Ex  tk  aught.  Extracted,  derived,  3 
Hen.  VI.  ii.  2. 

Extravagant.  Used  in  its  strict  ety- 
mological senre;  wandering  out  of, 
Ham.  i.  1,  Oth.  i.  x. 

Eyases.    Nestling  hawks,  Ham.  ii.  2. 

Evas-musket.  A  young  sparrow-hawk, 
Mer.  W.  iii.  3. 

Eve  op  green.  A  tender  hint  of  green, 
Temp.  ii.  1. 

Eyfliads.  Eye-glances;  Fr.  (Eillades, 
Mer.  W.  i.  3,  Lear  iv.  5. 

Eynb,  Eyes,  Mids.  N.  L  x,  Peric.  iii. 
(GowerJ 


Faced.  Patched.  A  "faced  Ancient" 
was  a  patched  standard,  or  ensign,  1 
Hen.  IV.  iv.  2. 

Facinorois.  Rebellious,  factious,  tur- 
bulent contumacious.  Ital.  facinoroso, 
All's  W.  ii.  3. 

Fact.  Deed,  guilt  Mca.  M.  iv.  2  &  v.  r, 
Win.  T.  iii.  2.  Peric.  iv.  4.    [In  some  ' 
editions  "feat. "J  ! 

Faction  arv  A  pariizan ;  and  adherent 
to  a  faction,  Corio.  v.  2. 

Faculties.  Medicinal  powers,  All 's  W. 
i.  3- 

Fadgb.  To  answer.  >uit,  fit,  Tw.  N.  ii. 
2,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  1. 

Fading.  The  burden  of  a  song,  Win.  T. 
iv.  3. 

Fail.  For  failure,  Win.  T.  it  3  &  v.  x, 
Cymb.  iii.  4. 

Fain.  Glad,  gladly.  Temp.  i.  2,  2  Hen. 
VI.  ii.  x  &  iii.  1. 

Fair.  Frequently  used  for  fairness, 
beauty,  Com.  E.  ii.  r,  Venus  &  Ad. 
181. 

Fair-betrothei>.  Fairly  plighted,  hon- 
ourably affianced.  Peric.  v.  3. 

Fairing.  Making  fair,  or  beautiful,  Son- 
net 127. 


Faithed.  Believed,  given  credence  to, 
Lear  ii.  x. 

Faitors.  Malefactors,  ill-doers,  tiaitors, 
2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Fall.  As  an  active  verb.  To  let  drop, 
As  You  L.  iii.  5,  Rich.  II.  iii.  4,  Ant. 
CI.  iii.  p. 

False.  To  falsify,  to  be  untrue  to, 
Cymb.  ii.  3. 

Familiar.  A  demon  or  spirit ;  supposed 
to  attend  at  call,  Love  s  L.  L.  1.  2,  x 
Hen.  VI.  iii.  a  &  v.  3,  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7. 

Fancies.  A  name  for  favourite  ballads, 
gay  and  fanciful,  2  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2. 

Fancy.  Love,  Mids.  N.  iv.  x,  Mcr.  Ven. 
iii.  2,  .Sons.)  Tw.  N.  v.  1.  A  love-skk 
person.  Ixiver's  Comp.  9, 

Fancy-frke.     Love-free,  Mids.  N.  ii.  2. 

Fang.  To  lay  hold  of,  gripe,  Tim.  A. 
iv.  3. 

Fanclkd.  Insignificant,  frivolous,  Cymb. 
v.  4. 

Fantastical.  Fanciful,  imaginary, 
Macb.  i.  3,  Tw.  N.  i.  1. 

Fantasticoes.  Coxcombs,  Rom.  T.  ii.  4. 

Fai».    Cant  term  for  drunk,  Mcr.  W.  i.  x. 

Farced.  Literally,  stuffed  ;  Fr.  Farci. 
Swollen,  pompous,  Hen.  V.  iv.  x. 

Fakdel.  A  burden;  Itai.  Fardello% 
Ham.  iii  1.  A  parcel  or  bundle,.  Win. 
T.  iv.  3. 

Fashions.  A  corruption  from  Fr.  Far- 
cins. Farcy,  a  sort  of  leprosy  in  horses* 
lam.  S.  111.  2. 

Fast  and  loose.  A  cheating  game, 
practised  by  vagrants  and  gipsies, 
Ant.  CI.  iv.  10. 

Fat.  Used  for  distasteful,  nauseous, 
Tw.  N.  v.  i. 

Fathom.     Depth,  capacity,  Oth.  i.  x. 

Fatigate.  Fatigued,  exliausted,  Corio. 
ii.  2. 

Favoi-r.  Countenance,  feature,  appear- 
ance, look,  Tw.  N.  ii.  4,  Rich.  II.  iv.  1, 
Jul.  Cxs.  i.  2,  Macb.  i.  5,  Oth.  i.  3. 

Fa  v.  Faith.  "  By  my  fay,"  a  common 
oath,  Tarn.  S.  2,  ;Ind.),  Rom.  J.  i.  5, 
Ham.  ii.  2. 

Fealty.     Fidelity,  Two  Gen.  V.  ii.  4. 

Fkar.  Alluding  to  the  personage  so 
called  in  some  of  the  old  Moralities, 
Tr.  Cr.  ii.  4,  Ant.  CI.  ii.  3- 

Ffar.  Used  actively.  To  scare,  to 
frighten,  Mca.  M.  ii.  1.  Ant.  CL  ii.  6, 
Venus  &  Ad.  183. 

Feat.  Dexterous,  neat,  elegant,  Cymb. 
v.  5,  Lover's  Comp.  7. 

Fkated.  Made  feat,  elegant,  well-fash- 
ioned, Cymb.  i   x. 

Fkati.y.  Cleverly,  Temp.  i.  a,  (Song,) 
Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Feature.  Countenance,  general  appear- 
ance, As  You  L.  iii.  3,  Ant  CI.  ii.  5. 

Federary.  An  accomplice,  a  confede- 
rate, Win.  T.  ii.  1. 

Fee.     A  regular  stipend,  Ham.  ii.  2. 

Feeders.  Servants,  retainers.  Ant.  CI. 
iii.  xx.  Tim.  A.  ii.  2.  Caterer,  or  pro- 
vider of  food,  As  You  L.  ii.  4. 

Feeding.     Pasture-land,  Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Fke-farm.  For  ever.  A  grant  in  foe- 
farm,  is  a  grant  in  perpetuity,  Tr.  Cr. 
iii.  2. 

Fee-grief.  A  sorrow  peculiar  to  one 
person  exclusively,  Macb.  iv.  3. 

Fkere.  (Spelt  also,  Fere,  and  Phere.) 
Companion,  husband,  or  wife,  Tit  A. 
iv.  1. 

Fee-simh.e.  A  tenant  in  fee-simple, 
was  one  holding  lands  and  tenements, 
and  to  his  heirs  for  ever,  Mer.  W.  iv.  2. 

Fell.  Hide,  or  skin  with  hair,  As  You 
L.  iii.  2,  Lear  v.  3.  The  skin  of  the 
head,  the  scalp,  Macb.  v.  5. 

Fell.  Savage,  inhuman,  Tw.  N.  L  1, 
Mids.  N.  v.  1,  x  Hen.  VI.  v.  x. 

Fellies.^  The  outer  circles  of  wheels, 
Ham.  ii.  2. 

Fellow.    Equal  in  companionship,  whe- 
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ther  male  or  female,  Temp.  ill.  x,  TV 
.  in.  4. 

Fellowly.  Sympathetic,  Temp.  v.  x. 

Fennel.  An  inflanunatoryherb  Conger 
eel  being  also  considered  a  hot  food,  to 
eat  the  two  together  was  considered  an 
act  of  dissolute  sociality,  2  Hen.  IV.  il 
4.  Fennel  was  also  held  to  be  emble- 
matic of  flattery,  Ham.  iv.  5. 

Feodary.  (Spelt  also,  Fedary.)  A  feu- 
dal vassal,  a  dependant,  a  subordinate 
agent,  a  confederate,  Mea.  M.  it  4, 
Cymb.  iii.  2. 

Fern-seed.  It  was  thought  to  render 
people  invisible.  The  seed  of  the 
plant  is  said  to  be  so ;  perhaps  from 
its  growing  at  the  back  of  the  leaf,  x 
Hen.  IV.  ii.  x. 

Festinatk,  Quick,  speedy;  Lat.  Fes- 
tinatus,  Lear  iii.  7.  "  Festinately," 
Love's  L.  L.  iii  x. 

Festival  terms.  Holiday,  or  florid 
language,  Much  Ado  v.  2. 

Fet.  Fetched,  derived,  Hen.  V.  iii.  1,  2 
Hen.  VI.  ii.  4,  Rich.  III.  ii.  2. 

Fetch  of  warrant.  A  sanctioned  trick 
or  pretence,  Ham.  il  x. 

Fettle.  To  prepare,  to  make  ready; 
to  adjust,  to  put  in  order ;  still  in  pro- 
vincial use,  Rom.  J.  iii.  5.  [In  most 
editions,  "  settle."] 

Fewness  and  truth.  Briefly  and  veri- 
tably ,  or,  in  few  words  and  truly, 
Mea.  M.  i.  5. 

Fico,  &r  Fico.  Fig.  A  term  of  con- 
tempt and  defiance ;  said  to  be  of 
Spanish  origin,  Mer.  W.  i  3,  Hen.  V. 
iii.  6  &  iv.  x. 

Fifteen.  A  tax;  a  fifteenth  part  of  each 
subject'*,  persona]  property,  2  Hen.  VI. 
iv.  7. 

Fig.  To  show  contempt  for,  2  Hen.  IV. 
v.  4. 

Fights.  Cloths  hung  round  a  ship  when 
in  action,  to  conceal  the  men,  Mer.  W. 
ii.  2. 

File.  Number,  list,  catalogue,  Mea.  M. 
iii.  2,  Macb.  iii.  x  &  v.  2. 

Filed.  Contraction  of  defiled,  Macb. 
iii.  x.  Also,  kept  an  equal  pace  with, 
Hen.  VIII.  iir.  2. 

Fill.  Now  called  ThilL  Fill-horse,  or 
Phill-horse,  the  shaft-horse,  Tr.   Cr. 

•  •  • 

111.   2. 

Filly.  A  young  mare ;  opposed  to  colt, 
a  young  horse,  Mids.  N.  ii  x. 

Find  forth.  Used  formerly  for  find 
out,  Com.  £.  i  2,  Mer.  V.  i.  x. 

Fine.  To  end,  conclude,  Lncrece  134. 
To  adorn,  Hen.  V.  i.  2. 

Fine.    Conclusion,  Much  Ado,  i.  x. 

Fine.  Evasive,  prevaricating ;  wily, 
crafty;  Fr.  tropfine,  "too fine,0 All's 
W.  v.  3.  Used  in  this  sense,  and  in  its 
more  usual  one  of  refined,  elegant, 
polished,  x  Hen.  IV.  iv.  x. 

Fine  and  recovery.  This  was  formerly 
the  strongest  assurance  known  to  tbe 
English  law,  Mer.  W.  iv.  a. 

Finel&ss.     Endless,  Oth.  iii.  3. 

Finsbury.  A  space  of  ground  adjoining 
the  city  of  London,  x  Hen.  IV.  iii.  x. 

FiRAGO.  For  Virago.  A  double  wilful 
blunder  of  Sir  loby's,  applying  the 
term  to  a  man ;  instead  of,  as  is  usual, 
to  a  turbulent  woman,  Tw.  N.  iii.  4. 

Fire-drake.  A  fiery  dragon.  Humor- 
ously, a  man  with  a  naming  nose, 
Hen.  VIII.  v.  3. 

Firk.  To  beat,  to  thrash,  Hen.  V.  iv.  4. 

First  complaint.  This  has  been  ob- 
jected to,  as  affording  no  meaning ; 
and  Mr  Collier's  MS.  corrector  gives 
"thirst  complaint"  But,  "first*  re- 
fers to  the  former  of  Menenius's  self- 
accusations, — his  being  a  "humorous 
patrician ;"  humorous  signifying,  as  he 
himself  goes  on  to  explain,  "hasty  and 
tinder-like,0  Corio.  ii.  x. 


Fit.  A  division  in  a  song.  There  is  a 
play  upon  the  word  here ;  in  its  .musical 
sense,  and  in  its  other  one,  of  "fits  and 
starts,"  Tr.  Cr.  iii.  x. 

Fit  of  the  pace.  An  affected  look,  a 
grimace,  Hen.  VIII.  i.  3. 

Fitchew.  A  pole-cat,  Tr.  -Cr.  v.  x.  Ap- 
plied to  a  musk -scented,  bad  woman, 
Oth.  iv.  1. 

Fives.  A  corruption  of  the  Fr.  Arrives. 
An  inflammatory  disease  in  the  neck 
of  horses,  Tarn.  S.  iii  2. 

Flamen.  A  pagan  priest,  Corio.  ii.  x, 
Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 

Flap-dragon.  A  small  combustible  body 
in  a  glass  of  liquor ;  to  be  swallowed 
while  alight ;  a  toper's  prank,  Love's 
L.  L.  v.  1. 

Flap-jacks.     Pancakes,  Peric  ii.  x. 

Flaunts.  Finery,  showy  dresses,  Win. 
T.  iv.  3. 

Flaw.  A  sudden  wind-storm,  2  Hen. 
IV.  iv.  4,  a  Hen.  VI.  iii.  x,  Ham.  v.  x, 
Peric  in.  x.  A  breach,  fault,  or  de- 
fect, Love's  L.  L.  v.  2. 

Flecked.  Spotted.speckled,  Rom.  J.  ii  3. 

Fleet.     For  float.  Ant.  CI.  iii  ix. 

Flesh  ment.  Pride,  stimulated  by  new- 
ly-achieved success.  A  soldier  is  said 
to  "flesh  his  sword"  when  first  he 
draws  blood  with  it,  Lear  il  a. 

Flrwed.  Having  overhanging  chaps, 
like  a  hound ;  called  *  Flews,'  Mids. 
N.  iv.  1. 

Flibbertigibbet.  The  name  of  attend, 
Lear  111.  4. 

Flickering.  Fluttering,  as  flame,  Lear 
ii.  2. 

Flight.  A  light,  slender  arrow,  for 
shooting  at  long  distances,  Much  Ado 
i.  x. 

Flirt-gill.  A  light-charactered  wench, 
Rom.  J.  ii.  4. 

Flote.  A  poetical  name  for  the  sea,  as 
waves;  Fr.  Flot,  a  wave,  Temp,  i  2. 

Flush.  Ripe,  full,  luxuriant,  An%  CI.  i. 
4,  Tim.  A.  v.  5,  Ham.  iii  3. 

Flushing.  Springing;  and,  moreover, 
the  redness  occasioned  by  weeping, 
Ham*  i  2. 

Fluxive.  Flowing  with  tears,  Lover's 
Comp.  8. 

Fob.  A  check,  a  balk,  Com.  E.  iv.  3. 
"Fobbed;"  checked,  balked,  baffled, 
x  Hen.  IV.  i  2.  Cheated,  tricked,  de- 
frauded, Oth.  iv.  2. 

Font.  To  thrust  fiercely  in  fencing, 
Mer.  W.  ii  3,  2  Hen.  IV.  H.  x,  Lear 
iv.  6. 

Foison.  Abundance,  especially  appli- 
cable to  harvest,  Temp.  ii.  x  &  iv.  1, 
(Song.)  Mea.  M.  i.  5,  Macb.  iv.  3,  AnL 
CL  a.  7. 

Fond.  Weakly  loving,  foolish;  Rom.  J. 
iii  3,  Ham,  i  5,  Lear  i.  4  &  xv.  7. 

Fond  and  winnowed.  Esteemed  and 
choice,  Ham.  v.  2. 

Fools'  zanies.  Fools'  baubles;  which 
had  a  fool's  head  on  them,  Tw.  N.  i.  5. 
See  Bauble. 

Foot.  To  clutch.  Cymb.  v.  4.  To  kick, 
to  spurn,  Mer.  Yen.  i.  3,  Cymb.  iii.  5. 

Foot-cloth.  The  housing  to  a  horse  ; 
used  on  state  occasions,  2  Hen.  VI. 
iv.  7,  Rich.  III.  iii  4. 

For.  Used  in  the  sense  of  "  because," 
or  "  since,"  Cymb.  iv.  a,  Oth.  i  3. 

Forage.  To  go  forth  abroad ;  from  the 
Lat  Forts,  John  v.  i  To  range  for 
provender,  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  1,  Hen. 
V.U 

Force.  To  care  for,  to  heed,  Love's 
L.  L.  v.  2.  Also,  to  urge,  Corio.  iii  p. 
Likewise  to  cram  or  stuff.  (Still  in 
modern  use  as  "force-meat,")  Tr.  Cr. 
ii.  3. 

Forced.  Stuffed,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  x.  Supplied 
with  forces,  manned,  strengthened, 
Macb.  v.  5. 


Fordo.  To  undo,  to  destroy,  Ham.  v.  1, 
Oth.  v.  x,  Lear  v.  3. 

Fore-end.    The  first  part,  Cymb  iii.  3. 

Forspend.  To  forbid,  prohibit,  Win. 
T.  iv.  3,  a  Hen.  VI.  iii.  2. 

Forehand.  Previous,  Much  Ado  iv.  x. 

Forehand  shaft.  A  particularly  con- 
structed arrow,  for  shooting  straight, 
2  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2. 

Formal.  Sedate,  rational,  sane,  Com. 
E.  v.  x,  Tw.  N.  ii  5. 

Fokesay.  To  foretell,  predict,  Cymb. 
iv.  2. 

Foreslow.  To  loiter,  delay,  3  Hen.  VI. 

«i  3- 
Forfeits.    Rules  hung  in  a  barber's 

shop,  to  maintain  regularity  and  good 

order,  Mea.  M.  ii.  2. 
Forgetive.    From  to  forge,  or  to  make ; 

imaginative,  inventive,  s  Hen.  IV.  iv.  3. 
Former.  Usedfarforemost,Jul.  Cass,  v.  1. 
Former.    Fore,  foremost,  first  in  rank, 

Jul.  Caw.  v.  x. 
Forspoke.  Anticipated,  forbidden,  Ant 

.  hi.  7. 
Forthright.    A  direct  path,  Temp.  iii. 

3,  Tr,  Cr.  iii.  3. 
Forty.     Used  anciently  to  express  an 

indefinite  number;    as    now,  fifty,  a 

hundred,  or  a  score,  x  Hen.  VI.  i.  3, 

Corio.  iii.  x. 
For  why.    Used  as  because,  Two  Gen. 

V.  iii.  1,  Com.  E.  iii.  2,  Rich.  II.  v.  x. 

Tit  A.  iii.  x,  Pass.  Pilgrim  7  &  xx. 
Four.     This  word  (like  "forty")  seems 

to  have  been  occasionally  used  to  ex- 
press an  indefinite  number,  Hen.  V. 

v.  x,  Corio.  i  6,  Ham.  ii  2,  AnL  CL 

ii.  6&7. 
Fox.     A  cant  term  for  a  sword,  Hen.  V. 

iv.  4. 
Fracted.     Broken,  Hen.  V.  ii.  x,  Tim. 

A.  ii  x. 
Frampold.    Vexatious,   uncomfortable, 

Mer.  W.  ii  a. 
Frank.    A  place  to  fatten  hogs,  a  sty,  2 

Hen.  IV.  ii  2. 
Franked  up.      Styed,  like  swine,  Rich. 

III.  i  3  ft  iv.  5. 
Franklin.    A  freeholder,  Win.  T.  v.  a, 

x  Hen.  IV.  ii  1,  Cymb  iii.  2. 
Fray.    An  affray,  a  fight,  Mer.  W.  ii  1, 

Much  Ado  v.  x,  Mids.  N.  iii  2. 
Frayed.     Frightened,  Tr.  Cr.  iii  2. 
Free.   Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  and  other 

early  poets,  use  this  word  for  free  from 

vicious  taint,  pure,  chaste,  Mea.  M.  i. 

a,  Tw.  N.  ii.  4,  Win.  T.  ii.  3. 
Free  Town.    The  name  of  a  place  said 

to  be  the  Capulets'  castle,  in  Brookes's 

Romeus  ana  Juliet,  1562,  Rom.  J.  i  x. 
Frekcm  crown.     The  term  has  three 

significations: — a   piece    of    French 

money ;  the  head  of  a  Frenchman  ; 

and  a  disease  in  the  scalp,  said  to  be 

French.     Shakespeare  plays  upon  the 

words,  Mea.  M.  i  2,  Mids.  N.  i  2, 

Hen.  V.  iv.  x. 
Frets.    The  stopping  points  in  a  lute  or 

guitar,  Tam.  S.  ii.  x,  Ham.  iii.  2. 
Frippery.     Originally  meaning  an  old 

clothes-shop ;  now  confined  to  its  con- 

tents,  Temp.  iv.  x. 
Frize.    A  coarse  woollen  cloth,  made  in 

Wales,  Mer.  W.  v.  5,  Oth.  ii  x. 
Frontlet.  A  fore-head  band,  metapho- 
rically meaning  a  scowling  look,  Lear 

i  4- 
Fkush.    To  bruise,  or  break  in  pieces ; 

Fr.  Frtrisser,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  6. 
Fullams.   Loaded  dice  so  named.  They 

were  .called  "high  iullams,"  or  "low 

fullams,"  according  as  they  were  re- 

?iired.    They  were  chiefly  made  at 
ulham,    in    Middlesex ;    hence   the 
name,  Mer.  W.  i.  3. 
Fumiter.    A   rampant  weed    in  corn, 
Lear  iv.  4.    Called  "  Fumitory,"  Hen. 
V.  v.  2. 
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Furnishings.    Appendages,  Lear  iiL  i.  ' 
Fust.    To  mould,  or  grow  fusty,  Ham.  I 

:v.  4. 
Fustilarian.     A  Falstaffism  for  a  fusty  ■ 

fellow,  3  Hen.  IV.  ii.  1. 


Gaberdine.  A  coarse  cloak,  or  gown  ; 
Span.  Gavardinei,  Temp.  ii.  a,  Mer. 
Yen.  i.  3. 

Gad.  A  sharp  point,  a  spur.  "Upon 
the  gadj"  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion. 
Tit  A.  iv.  1,  Lear  1.  a. 

Gage.  Pledge.  The  glove,  or  gauntlet 
thrown  down,  was  called  a  gage  or 
defiance,  Rich.  IT.  iv.  1.  Used  also  for 
"  gauge/*  to  measure,  Mer.  Ven.  i.  1. 

Gaged.    Laid  as  a  wager.  Ham.  L  z. 

Gain-giving.  Uncertainty  of  mind, 
misgiving,  Ham.  v.  2. 

Gait.    Procedure,  Ham.  i.  2. 

Gallian.  For  Gallic,  or  French,  Cymb. 
L  7,  x  Hen.  VI.  v.  4. 

Galuakd.  A  French  dance,  lively  and 
nimble,  Tw.  N.  i.  3,  Hen.  V.  i.  2. 

Galliasses.  Galleys  of  large  construc- 
tion, Tarn.  S.  ii.  1. 

Gallow.  To  scare,  to  frighten,  Lear  iii.  2. 

Galloway  nags.  Common  hack  horses, 
a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Gallowglasses.  Heavy -armed  foot- 
soldiers  of  Ireland  and  the  Western 
Isles,  Macb.  i.  2,  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  9. 

Gally-mawfry.  A  heterogeneous  jum- 
ble, "Win.  T.  iv.  3,  Mer.  w.  ii.  1. 

Gamester.  A  familiar  term  for  a  de- 
bauchee of  either  sex,  All's  W.  v.  3, 
Hen.  VIII.  i.  4. 

Gaping.     Bawling,  Hen.  VIII.  v.  3. 

Gakikhls.  Uproars,  commotions,  Ant. 
CL  i.  3  &  ii.  2.     Fr.  Gurbouilie. 

Garden-house.  Now  called  a  summer- 
house,  Mea.  M.  v.  1. 

Gardon.  Costard's  mispronunciation  of 
guerdon,  I<ove's  L.  L.  iii  z. 

Gaskins.    Wide  hose,  or  breeches,  Tw. 

N.i5. 

Gasted.  Ghastcd,  made  aghast,  af- 
frighted, Lear  ii.  1. 

Gastnbss.  Ghastness,  or  ghastliness, 
Oth.  v.  1. 

Gaudy  night.  A  "  gaudy  day"  is  a  day 
of  rejoicing  and  festivity.  Still  used  in 
the  English  universities  and  inns  of 
court.  Ant.  CI.  iii.  11. 

Gawds.  Toys,  finery,  gew -gaws,  Mids. 
N.  L  x,  John  iii.  3,  Tr.  Cr.  iii.  3. 

Gear.  Matter  in  hand,  Mer.  Ven.  i.  1, 2 
Hen.  VI.  iii.  x.  Dress,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  2. 

Gbck.  A  fool,  a  dupe,  Tw.  N.  v.  x.  A 
butt,  a  laughing-stock,  Cymb.  v.  4. 

General.  The  populace,  Mea.  M.  ii.  4, 
Ham.  ii.  2. 

General  gender.  The  common  race  of 
people.  Ham.  iv.  7. 

Generous.  Noble  in  birth  and  rank, 
Mea.  M.  iv.  6,  Oth.  iii.  3. 

Gennet.  A  Jennet,  a  Spanish  or  Bar- 
bary  horse,  Oth.  i.  x. 

Gentility.  High  birth,  and  breeding. 
Love's  LLi.  1,  As  You  L.  i.  1. 

Gentle.  Belonging  to  gentry,  noble, 
high-minded,  Temp.  i.  2,  Cymb.  rv.  2. 

Gentle.  To  put  in  the  rank  of  a  gen- 
tleman, Hen.  V.  iv.  3. 

Gentles.  Gentlemen,  Love's  L.  L.  iv. 
2,  Tarn.  S.  iii.  2. 

Gentry.  Used  for  urbanity,  politeness, 
Ham.  ii.  2. 

Gentry.  Rank  or  degree  as  gentle- 
men, Merry  W.  ii.  1,  Win.  T.  i.  2, 
Corio.  iii.  x. 

German  clock.  A  notoriously  fantasti- 
cal piece  of  machinery,  and  as  notori- 
ously incomplete  and  disorderly,  Love's 
L.  L.  iii.  1. 

Germane  or  German*.  Akin,  allied, 
Win.  T.  iv.  3,  Ham.  v.  2. 


Germans.     Relations.  Oth.  i.  1. 

Germins.  Seeds,  germinations,  Macb. 
iv.  x,  I  .ear  iii.  2. 

Gest.  The  stage  of  progress,  as  well  as 
resting-place  in  a  journey.  Likewise 
the  time  for  resting.  Old  Fr.  Gisir, 
Win.  T.  i.  2. 

Gests.  Deeds,  exploits;  Lat.  Gesta, 
Ant  CI.  iv.  7.  [In  some  editions,  given 
"guests.  "J 

Ghost.  Sometimes  used  for  corse,  dead 
body.  The  word  occurs  three  times  in 
this  scene :  first,  meaning  dead  body  ; 
second  and  third,  meaning  spirit,  or 
soul  of  the  departed.  _>  Hcu.  VI.  iii.  2. 

Ghosted.  Haunted,  ghost-like.  Ant.  CI. 
ii.  6. 

Gin.  A  male  cat.  The  gib  cat  is  now 
called  the  torn  cat ;  gib  being  the  ab- 
breviation of  Gilbert,  1  Hen.  IV.  i.  2, 
Ham.  iii.  4. 

Gibbet.  To  hang:  not  only  on  a  gal- 
lows, but  to  hang  any  thing  up,  or  on, 
a  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2. 

Gig.  A  small  whipping-top,  made  of 
horn.  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  3  &  v.  x. 

Giglot.  A  dissolute  woman.  Mea.  M. 
v.  1,  1  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7,  Cymb.  iii  1. 

Gillyflower.  Giliyvor,  Gillofer,  or 
Gelofrc ;  a  flower  of  the  stock,  or  car- 
nation tribe.  Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Gimmal.  Spelt  likewise  Gimmer.  A 
double  ring,  from  the  Lat.  Gemellus,  a 
twin.  Also,  machinery,  or  clock-work, 
1  Hen.  VI.  L  2. 

Gimmal  bit.  A  linked,  or  double  bit. 
Hen.  V.  iv.  s. 

Ging.     A  gang,  Mer.  W.  iv.  2. 

Gird.  To  cut,  or  lash  with  sarcasm,  2 
Hen.  IV.  L  2,  Corio  i.  1. 

Girded.    Besieged,  Hen.  V.  iii  (Chor.) 

Girdle.  To  turn  the  girdle,  meant, 
that  when  a  man  intended  to  challenge 
another  at  wrestling,  he  turned  the 
buckle  of  his  belt  behind ;  that  his  ad- 
versary might  have  a  good  gripe  of  his 
girdle,  Much  Ado  v.  x. 

Gis.  Supposed  to  be  a  substituted  form 
of  asseveration  for  "Jesus,"  Ham.  iv. 
5,  (Song.) 

Glrek.  To  joke,  to  st  off,  or  beguile, 
Mids.  N.  iii.  1,  1  Hen.  VI.  iii.  2,  Rom. 
J.  iv.  5,  Hen.  V.  v.  1. 

Glove.  In  the  days  of  chivalry  the 
glove  was  worn  on  the  helmet,  ax  the 
favour  of  a  lady;  and  at  times,  as  a 
challenge.  Hen.  V.  iv.  1  &  iv.  7. 

Gloves.  They  used  formerly  to  be 
daintily  scented,  Win.  T.  iv.  3,  ;Song. ) 

Gloze.  To  sophisticate,  wheedle,  or  ca- 
jole. Rich.  II.  ii.  1,  Hen.  V.  L  2,  Tit. 
A.  iv.  4,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  2,  Peric.  i.  x. 

Gut.  To  swallow  up,  to  cnglut :  Fr. 
Engioutir,  Temp.  i.  1. 

Gnarled.  Knotted,  »naggy,  Mea.  M. 
ii.  2. 

Gnakli.ng.  Snarlingly  gnawing,  Rich. 
II.  i.  3,  2  Hen.  VI.  iiL  1. 

Go  to  the  world.  Meaning  to  be 
married.  All's  W.  i.  3,  Much  Ado  ii.  1. 

Godfathers.  Formerly  the  twelve 
jurymen  used  to  be  jocosely  called  the 
prisoner's  godfathers.  Mer.  Ven.  iv.  1. 

God  'ild,  or  'ield.  Corruption  of  God 
vield,  or  reward  you,  As  You  L.  iii.  3, 
Ham.  iv.  5. 

God's  sonties.  Thought  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  God's  saints;  anciently 
written  sautrctrs,  Mer.  Ven.  ii.  2. 

Gongarian.  Pistol's  more  sonorous 
form  of  "  Hungarian, "  Mer.  W.  i.  3. 

Good  cheap.  Ital.  Buon  mercato,  Fr. 
Ban  marche.  A  phrase  formerly  in  com- 
mon use  for  a  good  bargain.  There 
was  even  the  expression  "  better 
cheap  ;"  while  "cheat/'  and  "  cheap- 
ing"  came  to  signify  a  market.  Hence 
Cheapsidc  and  Eastcheap,  x  Hen.  IV. 
iii.  3. 


Good-deed.  Truly,  in  very  deed,  Win. 
T.  i.  2. 

Gr>OD  den.  Good  even,  or  evening. 
(See  Den.  )    Much  Ado  iiL  2. 

Good  my  lord,  and  (Jood  madam.  A 
form  of  polite  acknowledgment,  equiv- 
alent to  our  modem,  "You  are  very 
good,"  Ham.  ii.  1  &  ii.  j  tk.  v.  2. 

Good- nights.  Last  -  dying  -  speeches; 
made  into  ballads,  2  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2. 

Go  k  bellied.  Fat,  corpulent,  x  Hen. 
IV.  ii.  2. 

Goss,  or  Gorse.  Furze.  A  heath  plant, 
bearing  yellow  blossoms.  Temp.  iv.  1. 

Gossamer.  (Spelt  also,  Gossomer.)  The 
webs  of  a  particular  kind  of  spider, 
that  float  in  the  air  during  the  latter 
summer  season,  Lear  iv.  6,  Rom.  J.  ii.  6. 

Gossips.  To  act  as  gossip,  or  sponsor  in 
giving  a  name.  All's  W.  i.  x. 

Goukjds.  False  dice.  (See  Fullam.) 
Mer.  W.  i.  3. 

Gouts.    Drops;  Fr.  GotUtes,  Macb  ii.  1. 

Government.  Mildness  and  gentle  sub- 
mission, with  self-control  and  reticence, 
3  Hen.  VI.  i.  4,  Hen.  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Grace  at  meat.  Sometimes  said  in 
metre,  Mea.  M.  i.  2,  Tim.  A.  i.  2. 

Gramercy.  Great  thanks;  Fr.  Grand 
mrrci,  Mer.  Ven.  ii.  a,  Rich.  III.  iii.  2, 
Tim.  A.  ii.  2.  "Gramercics,"  Tanu  S. 
i.  1. 

Grange.  Originally  the  farm-house,  or 
granary  to  a  monastery  ;  since  used  for 
a  lone  house,  Mea.  M.  iiL  1,  Win.  T. 
iv.  3,  (Song J  Oth.  i.  x. 

Grave.     Deadly,  fatal.  Ant.  CI.  iv.  xo. 

Grave.  To  bury,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 
"  Graved,"  Rich.  II.  iii.  2. 

Grave.  The  original  folio  word ;  in 
some  editions  altered  to  *'  grace."  But 
"  grave,"  as  a  poetical  embodiment  of 
buried  beauties,  forms  an  antithesis 
with  the  subsequent  phrase,  "What's 
seen  now,"  Win.  T.  v.  1. 

Greasily.     Grossly,  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  x. 

Greaves.  I^eg-armnur.  In  some  edi- 
tions spelt  "graves; "in  others, changed 
to  •'  glaives,*  2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1. 

Greek.  The  Greeks  being  a  jovial  peo- 
ple, "As  merry  as  a  Greek"  became 
provtrbial;  and  has  been  corrupted 
into  a  *  merry  Grig,'  Tr.  Cr.  i.  2  &  iv.  4. 

Grkkn.  Unnpe.  Metaphor  for  unex- 
perienced, John  iii.  4. 

Gregory.  Gregory  Vllth  became  a  by- 
word with  the  early  reformers  for 
violence,  and  enormity  of  every  de- 
scription ;  hence  Falstaft"  applies  the 
epithet-title  of  "Turk"  to  a  Christian 
Pope,  1  Hen.  IV.  v.  3. 

Gripe.  A  vulture.  The  original  mean- 
ing was  griffin,  Lucrece  78. 

Grise.  (Spelt  also  Grizc. )  A  step,  a 
degree,  Tw.  N.  iiL  1,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3, 
Oth.  L  3. 

Grisly.  Frightful,  hideous,  Peric.  iii. 
(Gower. )     [In  some  editions  grizzled.  J 

Ground.  A  term  in  music.  The  sul>- 
ject,  or  air  upon  which  variations,  or 
descants  are  made,  Rich.  III.  iii.  7. 

Groundlings.  The  audience  in  the  pit 
of  a  theatre,  which  was  also  called 
the  '  Ground  :  '  and  the  seats, 
'groundstands,'  Ham.  iiL  2. 

Gkowing.     Accruing,  Com.  K.  iv.  1. 

Guarded.  Ornamented  with  trimmings, 
Mer.  Ven.  ii.  2,  Hen.  VIII.  (ProL) 

Guards.  Embroideries,  or  lace  trim- 
mings on  dress,  Much  Ado  1  1,  Love'* 
L  L  iv.  3,  Mea.  M.  iii.  1. 

Gudgeon.  The  Gudgeon  is  a  common 
bait  for  fish.  It  is  itself,  also,  easily 
caught ;  and  therefore  esteemed  fool- 
ish, Mer.  Ven.  L  3. 

Guerdon.  Recompense,  Much  Ado  v. 
3,  (Scroll )  Costard,  who  does  not 
comprehend  the  word,  blunders  it  into 
44  gardon,"  Love's  L.  L.  iii.  i. 
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Gi  erdoned.  Rewarded,  a  Hen.  VI.  i 
4,  3  Hen.  VI.  Hi.  3. 

Guinea  hen.  A  cant  terra  for  a  pur- 
chasable woman,  Oth.  i.  3. 

Guinever.  King  Arthur's  queen,  Love's 
L.  L.  iv.  1. 

Gui.es.  A  term  in  heraldry  for  the 
colour  of  red,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3,  Ham.  ii.  2. 

Gulf.  Throat,  gullet ;  that  which  gulps, 
or  engulfs,  Macb.  iv.  1. 

Gull.  A  trick,  Much  Ado  ii.  3.  To 
dupe,  to  trick,  Tw.  N.  ii.  3. 

Gummed  velvet.  Velvets  used  to  be 
gummed  to  make  them  stiff;  and  con- 
sequently they  soon  fret  into  shreds, 
1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  2. 

Gunstones.  Cannon  balls  of  stone, 
Hen.  V.  i.  2. 

Gurnet,  soused.    A  common  fish  of  the 

J  riper  kind;    supposed   to    be   vulgar 
Jood  when  so  prepared,   x   Hen.  IV. 
iv.  2. 
Gust.    To  taste,  to  be  aware  of,  Win.  T. 

i.  2.     Also  2est,  relish,  Tw.  N.  i.  3. 
Gust.    Used  elliptically  and  figuratively 
to  express  violent  burst  of   passion, 
storm  of  wrath,  Tim.  A.  iii.  5. 
Gyve.     Totfetter,  Oth.  ii.  1. 

H. 

Haggard.     An  untrained  hawk,   Tw. 
N.  iii.  x.  Much  Ado  iii.  x,  Tam.  S.  iv. 
x  &  iv.  2.     In  the  sense  of  irreclaim- 
able, Oth.  iii.  3. 
Ha ik.      Quality,   texture,   character,    1 
Hen.   Iv.  iv.   1.     "Against  the  hair," 
is  a  saving  equivalent  to  '  Against  the 
grain,  Mer.  W.  ii.  3,  Tr.  Cr.  i.  2. 
Halcyon.    The  kingfisher.     It  was  be- 
lieved that  when  hung  up  in  a  room, 
this  bird  would  always  turn  its  beak  to 
the  point  of  the  wind,  Lear  it  2. 
Half-caps.       Slight    salutations,    half- 
bows  with  the  cap,  Tim.  A.  ii.  2. 
Half-faced  groat.    A  coin  with  the 
face  in  profile :  some  coins  about  that 
]>eriod  being  stamped  with  a  full-face 
on  them,  John  i.  x. 
Half-kirtle.      A    short,   loose  dress, 

worn  by  courtezans,  2  Hen.  IV.  v.  4. 
Halidom.      Holiness,    faith,    sanctity. 
Literally  Holy-dom,  formed  like  King- 
dom.    A  term  of  asseveration,   Two 
Gen.  iv.  2. 

A  hall,  a  hall!  An  exclamation,  to 
clear  a  space  in  a  crowd,  Rom.  J.  1.  5. 

Hallowmas.  All-hallows,  or  All  Saints. 
The  poor  people,  and  beggars  at  Hal- 
lowmas went  from  door  to  door  beg- 
ging in  a  lacrymose  tone  for  so-termed 
"  Soul-cakes/'  Two  Gen.  V.  ii.  1. 

Hand.  "At  any  hand;  "or  "In  any 
hand."  A  phrase  or  idiom  for  'At 
all  events/  '  In  any  case/  Tam.  S.  i. 
2,  All's  W.  iii.  6.  "Of  ail  hands,"  is 
equivalent  to  '  In  every  way,'  Love's 
L.  L.  iv.  3.  "Of  his  hands,"  was  a 
technical  phrase,  for  'Of  his  height,' 
Mer.  W.  i.  4,  Win.  T.  v.  2. 

Handfast.  Contract,  marriage-engage- 
ment, Cymb.  i  6.  [In  some  editions 
printed  as  two  words,  "  Hand  fast,"  to 
the  destruction  of  the  meaning.  ] 

Hand-fast.  "In  hand-fast  "is 'in  main- 
prise ; '  which  means,  in  the  custody  of 
a  friend  on  bail,  or  on  security  given. 
Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Hanger.  The  loop  of  the  belt  in  which 
the  sword  was  suspended,  Ham.  v.  2. 

Happily.  Used  for  haply,  perchance, 
Oth.  iii  3,  Ham.  i.  1,  Mea.  M.  iv.  2. 

Hardimknt.  Bravery,  stoutness,  x 
Hen.  IV.  i.  3,  Cymb.  v.  4. 

Hare.  Said  to  be  a  melancholy  animal, 
1  Hen.  IV.  L  a. 

Harlock.  Supposed  to  be  Charlock, 
the  wild  mustard)— a  common  field 
weed,  Lear  iv.  4. 


Harlot.  A  hireling :  applied  to  both 
base  men  and  base  women,  Com.  E. 
v.  1,  Win.  T.  ii.  3. 

Harlotry.  Used  both  as  adjective  and 
noun  by  Shakespeare,  x  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4 
111.  x. 

Harness.  Armour;  Fr.  Harriets,  Macb. 
v.  5,  Ant.  CI.  iv.  8. 

Harnessed.  Equipped  in  armour,  Tr. 
Cr.  i.  2. 

Harried.  The  same  meaning  as  Har- 
rowed. To  harass,  torment,  ill-treat, 
Ant.  CI.  iii.  3. 

Hatched.  Engraved,  Fr.  Hacht. 
'  Hatchings,'  (in  the  present  day, 
'  Etchings,')  an  engraver's  technical 
term,  Tr.  Cr.  i.  3. 

Having.  Used  as  a  substantive,  for  pos- 
session, or  property,  Mer.  W.  iii.  2, 
Macb.  i.  3.  "Havings,"  Hen.  VIII. 
iii.  2. 

Havock.  A  word  of  signal  for  general 
slaughter ;  for  no  quarter  to  be  given, 
John  it  2,  Corio.  iit  x,  Jul  Caes.  iii.  1, 
Ham.  v.  2. 

Hay.  A  dance,  said  to  be  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  '  Haydigyes,'  a  rural  dance, 
Love's  L.  L.  v.  1. 

Hkady.  Violent,  impetuous,  ungovern- 
able, wilful,  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  3,  Hen.  V. 
i.  1  &  iii.  3. 

Heat.  To  run  one  heat,  or  course,  in  a 
race,  Win.  T.  L  & 

Hebknon.  Ebony.  The  juice  was  said 
to  be  a  poison,  Ham.  i.  5. 

Hedge.  To  swerve,  to  deviate ;  still  a 
sporting  term,  Mer.  W.  ii.  2,  Tr.  Cr. 

i".  3- 

Hefts.  Retchings,  heavings  of  the  sto- 
mach, WTin.  T.  ii.  1.  "  Tender-hefted," 
i.e.,  moved,  or  heaved  tenderly,  Lear 
ii.  4. 

Hell.  Formerly  used  jocularly  for  a 
prison-dungeon,  Com.  E.  iv.  2. 

Hence.     For  henceforth,  2  Hen.   IV. 

v.  5- 

Henchman.  An  attendant  page.  The 
etymology  contested,  Mids.  N.  ii.  2. 

Hent.  Seized,  laid  hold  of,  or  taken, 
Win.  T.  iv.  2,  (Song,)  Mea.  M.  iv.  6. 
Used  also  for  occasion,  or  opportunity 
to  be  seized,  Ham.  iii.  3. 

Herb  of  grace.  Rue,  Rich.  II.  iii.  4, 
All's  W.  iv.  5,  Ham.  iv.  5. 

Hest.  Injunction,  command,  Temp.  i 
2,  iii.  x,  iv.  x,  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  3. 

Hide  fox  and  all  after.  A  com- 
monly-known boys' game,  called  'All- 
hid,'  and  'Hide  and  Seek,'  Ham. 
iv.  2. 

High  and  low.  _  A  cant  phrase  for  false 
dice,  Mer.  W.  i.  3. 

Hight.  Called,  named,  Love's  L.  L.  i 
1,  Mids.  N.  v.  1,  Peric.  iv.  (Gower.) 

Hild.  For  held ;  spelt  thus  for  rhyme's 
sake,  Lucrece  180. 

Hilding.  A  low.  cowardly  rascal ;  a 
mean  woman,  All's  W.  iii.  6,  Tam.  S. 
ii.  1,  2  Hen.  IV.  i  x,  Cymb.  h.  3,  Rom. 

J*«  *%     •••  ** 

.  11.  4  &  lit.  5. 

Hip.  To  "have  on  the  hip;*  Le.,  at 
complete  advantage,  Mer.  Vcn.  i.  3, 
Oth.  ii.  1. 

Hiren.  Corruption  of  Irene.  Pistol's 
name  for  his  sword,  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

His.     Almost  always  used  for  "its"  by 
old  writers.     "  His  effect  of  gravity, 
2  Hen.  IV.  i.   2.     "  His  grand  sea," 
Ant  CI.  iii.  10. 

Hobbidi  dance.  The  name  of  a  fiend, 
Lear  iv.  x. 

Hobby -horse.  A  mimic  horse  that 
figured  in  the  morris-dance.  Latterly, 
omitted ;  which  gave  rise  to  the  almost 
proverbial  expression,  "The  hobby- 
horse is  forgot,"  Love's  L.  L.  iii.  1, 
Ham.  iii.  2. 

Hob,  nob.  Derived  from  '  Hab,  nab ;' 
which  means  have,  or  not  have  ;  Ger- 


man Hahitt.  Hob.  or  nob,  is  a  drink* 
ing  expression ;  '  Will  you  have  a 
glass  or  not?'  It  was  used  to  signify 
a  choice  of  any  kind,  Tw.  N.  iii.  4. 

Holding.  Burden,  or  (in  modern  par- 
lance) Chorus,  Ant.  CL  ii.  7. 

Holidamk.  An  exclamation,  thought 
to  mean, — '  By  the  Virgin  Mary,' 
Tam.  S.  v.  2. 

Holla.  This  word  (perhaps  more  pro- 
perly spelt  kola)  is  a  term  of  the  ma- 
nege, bidding  a  horse  stop,  As  You 
L.  iii.  2,  Venus  and  Ad.  48.  A  com- 
mand to  halt,  Lear  v.  3,  Oth.  i.  2. 

Holp.  Perfect  tense  of  to  help,  Temp, 
i.  2,  John  i.  x. 

Holy-ale,  A  rural  festival,  Peric.  i. 
(Gower. ) 

Honesty.     Sometimes  used  for  virtue, 

?urity,  chastity,  Merry  W.    ii.    x,  As 
ou  L.  iii   3  &  iv.  1,  All's  W.  iii.  4. 

Honey-seed.  Quickly's  blunder  for 
homicide ;  as  she  uses  " honey-suckle" 
for  homicidal,  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  1. 

Honey-stalks.  The  flower-stalks  of 
clover,  which  are  sweet  to  the  taste, 
Tit.  A.  iv.  4. 

Hoodman-blind.  The  game  of  blind- 
man's  buff,  Ham.  iii.  4. 

Hoop.  A  quart  pot ;  so  called  for  its 
being  made  like  a  cask,  with  staves, 
held  together  with  hoops,  2  Hen.  VL 
iv.  2. 

Hop-dance.   The  name  of  a  fiend,  Lear 

III.  6. 

Hopes.     Used  for  expectations,  x  Hen. 

IV.  i.  2. 

Horn  is  dry.  A  horn  was  carried  by 
the  Bedlam  beggars,  which  they 
wound  when  arriving  at  a  house  to 
ask  alms,  and  into  which  they  put 
what  drink  they  were  given.  Shake- 
speare, in  making  Edgar  exclaim, 
"Poor  Tom,  thy  horn  is  dry,"  not 
only  assigns  him  a  speech  which  is  a 
last  attempt  to  preserve  the  character 
he  has  assumed,  as  containing  a  men- 
dicant hint  that  his  horn  needs  replen' 
ishing,  but  which  possesses  an  exqui- 
site double  significance,  as  allusive  to 
his  powers  of  "counterfeiting"  being 
exhausted  at  sight  of  Lear's  condition, 
Lear  iii.  6. 

Horologe.  A  clock ;  Lat.  Horologiunt% 
Oth.  ii.  3. 

Hose.  Breeches  and  stockings,  both  in 
one,  Mer.  W.  iii.  1,  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4, 
Love's  L.  L.  iv.  x. 

Host.  To  lodge,  Com.  E.  i  2,  All's  W. 
iii  5. 

Hothouse.  A  house  of  ill-fame,  Mea. 
M.  ii.  x. 

House.  Used  in  the  sense  of  the  head 
of  the  house,  Lear  ii.  4. 

Hoxes.  Cuts  the  hamstrings.  To  hox, 
is  a  corruption  of  the  old  English 
word.  to  '  hough,'  pronounced 
•hock,' Win.  T.  i.  2. 

Hugger-mugger.  Low,  unworthy  hid- 
ing, or  concealment,  Ham.  iv.  5. 

Hulk.  The  mere  carcase  of  a  ship : 
used  metaphorically,  2  Hen.  IV.  i.  1 
&  ii  4.  For  a  ship  itself,  1  Hen.  VI. 
v.  5,  Tr.  Cr.  ii  3. 

Hull.    To  float  listlessly  on  the  waves. 


Rich.  III.  iv.  4,  Tw.  N.  i  5. 
ing,"  Hen.  VlTl.  ii.  4. 


Hull 


Humorous.  Humid,  damp,  Rom.  J.  ii. 
x.  Also  used  for  humorsome,  or  capiv 
cious,  2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4,  As  You  L.  i.  1. 

Humour.  Any  peculiarity  or  eccentri- 
city of  conduct  or  manner,  was  termed 
a  man's  humour.  Shakespeare  ridi- 
culed the  coxcombry  of  the  application 
in  the  character  of  Nym,  Mer.  W.  ii. 
x,  Hen.  V.  ii.  1. 

Hundred  merry  tales.  An  old  jest- 
book  so  titled,  Much  Ado  ii.  1. 

Hunt-counter.    A  name  given  by  Fa!- 
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*taflf,  to  imply  that  the  person  he  ad- 
dresses is  on  a  wrong  scent,  a  Hen. 
IV.  L  a.    (See  Counter.) 

liuxTS-ur.  A  song  to  rouse  hunters  in 
a  morning,  Rom.  J.  iii.  5. 

Hl*rly.  Tumult,  uproar,  confusion, 
Tam.  S.  iv.  1,  John  iii.  4,  a  Hen.  IV. 
iil  z.  "Hurly-burly,"  Macb.  i.  z,  z 
Hen.  IV.  v.  1. 

HtRRiCAKO.  A  watcr-spout,  Tr.  Cr.  v. 
a,  Lear  iii.  a. 

Hurtled.      Clashed,  struggling  toge- 
ther ;  Fr.  Henrter,  JuL  Cses.  11.  a,  As  . 
You  L.  iv.  3. 

H t'SBAN u.  Anciently  used  for  husband- 
man, a  Hen.  IV.  v.  3. 

Husbandry.  Household  government, 
Mer.  Ven.  iii.  4  ^  Thrift,  frugality, 
economy,  Macb.  ii.  z.  Prudence, 
Hen,  V.  iv.  1,  Tr.  Cr.  i.  a.  Industry, 
Ham.  i.  3. 

Huswife,  or  Housewife.  One  sense  of 
the  word  means  a  jilt,  an  inconstant, — 
a  hussy.  Hen.  V.  v.  z. 

Hyem.     Winter,  Mids.  N.  ii.  a. 

Hyen.    The  hyena,  As  You  L.  iv.  z. 


I 

I.  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  personal 
pronoun.  I,  was  constantly  used  for  the 
word  of  assent,  "Ay;" — hence  the 
tendency  to  pun  upon  the  term,  Two 
Gen.  V.  L  z,  Rom.  J.  iii.  2. 

I.  Used  to  be  repeated,  for  emphasis' 
soke,  at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  2  lien. 

IV.  ii.  4,  Rom.  J.  iii.  z  &  5. 
I  fecks.  In  faith,  really,  truly,Win.  T.  i.  2. 
Ignomy.     Ignominy,  Mea.  M.  ii.  4,  z 

Hen.  IV.  v.  4,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  zz,  Tit.  A.  iv.  2 

Imbar.  To  secure,  guard,  fortify,  make 
1         good,  Hen.  V.  i.  2. 

Iumanity.  Savagcness,  barbarity,  z 
Hen.  VI.  v.  z. 

Immediacy.  Absolute  representation, 
Lear  v.  3. 

I M moment.  Unimportant,  not  momen- 
tous, Ant  CI.  v.  2. 

Immures.  Wall  -  enclosures,  fortifica- 
tions, Tr.  Cr.  (Prol. ) 

Imp.  A  sprout,  an  offspring.  At  first  a 
serious  term ;  latterly  jocose,  and  ap- 
plied even  to  small  demons,  Love's  L. 
L.  L  a  &  v.  2,  2  Hen.  IV.  v.  5,  Hen. 

V.  iv.  z. 
Imp.    To  supply  a  broken  feather  in  a 

hawk's  wing.      Used  metaphorically, 

Rich.  II.  ii.  z. 
Impair.    Unequal,  unworthy;  Lat  Jm- 

far,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 
Impale.  To  encircle  with  a  pale,  3  Hen. 

VI.  iii.  a  &  3. 
Impartial.  On  one  occasion,  Shake- 
speare uses  the  word  to  signify  not 
taking  part.  The  Duke  leaves  Angelo 
to  act  the  part  of  judge,  while  he  him- 
self soon  after  withdraws,  Mea.  M.  v.  z 

Impartment.  Imparting,  making  a 
communication,  Ham.  i.  4 

Impeach.  For  impeachment,  accusa- 
tion, Com.  E.  v.  z. 

Impeachment.  Obstruction,  preven- 
tion, or  hindrance;  Fr.  Empccher, 
Hen.  V.  iii.  6. 

Imperseverant.  An  old  word,  for  un- 
perceiving,  undiscerning.  Its  mod- 
ernized orthography  would  be  imper- 
ceiverant,  Cymb.  iv.  z. 

Impleached.  Interwoven,  Lover's 
Comp.  30. 

Jmpone.  To  lay  down  by  way  of  wager ; 
from  the  Lat  Jmpono.  It  may  rcpre- 
»ntt  Osric's  affected  way  of  pronoun- 
cing '  impawned,'  Ham.  v.  2. 

Importance.  Importunity,  Tw.  N.  v. 
1,  John  ii.  z.  Import,  tendency,  Win. 
T  v.  2. 

Important.  Importunate,  urgent,  Com. 
E.  v.  x,  All's  W.  iii  7,  Much  Ado  ii.  z. 


Importless.  Of  no  moment,  unimport- 
ant, Tr.  Cr.  i.  3. 

Impose.  Imposed  service,  command, 
Two  Gen.  V.  iv.  3. 

Impress.  Impression,  Two  Gen.  V.  iii. 
2.  Armorial  device,  Rich.  II.  iii.  z. 
Forcible  enlistment,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  z,  Ant 
CI.  iii.  7,  Ham.  i  z.  To  compel  to 
subjection,  Macb.  iv.  z. 

Imputation.  For  imputed  excellence, 
Tr.  Cr.  i.  3,  Ham.  v.  2. 

Incardinatk.  A^uc-cheek's  ignorant 
use  of  the  word  '  incarnate,'  Tw.  N. 
v.  z. 

Incarnardine.  To  stain  of  a  carna- 
tion-red colour,  Much.  ii.  2. 

Incensed.  Prompted,  urged,  instructed, 
Much  Ado  v.  z,  Rich.  III.  iil  z,  Hen. 


An    Erse   word, 


VIII.  v.  z. 
Inch.      An    island. 

Macb.  i.  a. 
Inch-meal.    By  an  inch  at  a  time ;  as 

wc  now  say,  piece -meal,  Temp.  ii.  2. 
Incision.  Literally,  cutting ;  Lat.  In- 
cido.  "To  make  incision,  was  a  sur- 
gical phrase  for  bleeding ;  humorously 
employed  a>  a  wish  for  letting  some  of 
the  foolish  blood  out  of  the  person 
addressed,  As  You  L.  iii.  2 ;  a  similar 
allusion,  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  3. 

Ncnrs.  Embraces,  encircles,  Ant.  CI. 
ii.  7. 

mlude.  To  close  up,  or  conclude, 
Two  Gen.  V.  v.  4 

ncontinent.  Incontinently.  Imme- 
diately, suddenly,  Rich.  II.  v.6,Oth.  i.3. 

ncony.  Delectable,  dainty,  pretty, 
Love's  L  L.  iii.  z  &  iv.  z. 

ncorpskd.  Incorporated,  made  one 
body,  Ham.  iv.  7. 

ndknt.  To  bargain,  or  make  an  agree- 
ment, z  Hen.  IV.  i.  3.  As  a  substan- 
tive, it  means  an  indentation,  or  in- 
bending,  z  Hen.  IV.  iii.  z. 

ndex.  Used  in  the  sense  of  prejudica- 
tion, as  well  as  subject-matter,  Rich. 
III.  ii.  2  &  iv.  4,  Ham.  iii.  4,  Oth.  ii.  z, 
Ir.  Cr.  1.  3. 

ndifferency.  Equipoise ;  leaning  to 
neither  side,  John  ii.  2.  Moderation, 
2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  3. 

n different.  Impartial,  Hen.  VIII.  2 
4  Moderately,  Tw.  N.  i.  3  &  5,  Ham. 
iii.  1.  "  Indifferent  children  of  the 
earth  /'generality  of  mortals,  Ham.  ii.  2. 

s digest.  Used  as  a  substantive  to  ex- 
press a  matter  undigested,  crude,  un- 
regulated, John  v.  7.  Adjectitely,  for 
unformed,  shapeless.  Sonnet  114 

ndign.  Unworthy.  I  .at.  lndignus, 
Oth.  i.  3. 

ndikec  tion.  Wrong,  or  crooked  course, 
Jul.  Cacs.  iv.  },  John  iii.  z. 

ndikectlv.  Wrongfully,  John  ii.  z, 
Hen.  V.  ii.  4,  Rich.  III.  iv.  4. 

ndite.  To  summon,  to  convict,  Rom. 
J.  ii.  4,  Ham.  ii.  2. 

ndukd.  Invested,  endowed,  provided, 
Two  (Jen.  V.  v.  4,  Love's  I,.  L.  v.  2, 
Com.  E.  ii.  1,  Hen.  V.  ii.  2.  Ham.  iv.  7. 

ndi'kanck.  For  durance,  confinement, 
imprisonment,  Hen.  VII 1.  v.  z. 

nfamonize.  A  bombastious  word  for 
'to  make  infamous,'  or  to  disgrace, 
Love's  L.  L.  v.  2. 

xfect.     For  infected,  Tr.  Cr.  i.  3. 

N  formal.  Irrational,  insane  ;  opposed 
to  "  formal,"  which  is  used  for  staid, 
rational,  Mea.  M.  v.  i. 

ngaged.  Pledged  ;  by  the  throwing  of 
the  ring,  as  a  gage,  or  pledge,  All 's  W. 
v.  3. 

ngemous.  Used  for  intelligent,  acute, 
Lear  iv.  6. 

ngeniously.  For  ingenuously,  Tim.  A. 
ii.  2. 

n  good  time.  A  phrase  of  cheerful  as- 
sent ;  equivalent  to  the  French  a  la 
bennc  Junre,  Mea.  M.  iii.  1. 


Inhabitable.     For  unhabitable,  Rich. 

II.  i.  z. 

Inherit.  Used  simply  for  to  obtain,  or 
possess,  with  no  reference  to  inherit- 
ance, Two  Gen.  V.  iii.  2,  Rich.  II.  i. 
z,  Rom.  J.  L  a,  Tit  A.  ii.  3. 

Iniiiuitkd.  Prohibited,  forbidden,  Oth. 
i.  2,  All's  W.  i.  1. 

Inhooi'ED.  Crcks  and  quails,  when 
matched  for  fighting,  were  confine  I 
within  hoops.  Ant.  CL  ii.  3. 

Iniquity.  The  '  Vice,'  or  Buffoon,  in 
the  old  dramas  or  moralities,  went  also 
by  the  title  of  "  Iniquity,"  Rich.  III. 

III.  z,  z  Hen.  IV.  11.  4^ 

Ink  horn  mate.  An  mkhorn  was  used 
to  denote  a  pedantic  person,  z  Hen. 
VI.  iii.  z. 

Inkle.  Tape,  Love's.  L.  L  yi.  z,  Win. 
T.  iv.  3. 

Inland  bred.  Meaning  gently,  or 
well  bred ;  in  opposition  to  upland 
bred,  which  meant  rough  and  unpo- 
lished, As  You  L.  ii.  7  and  iii.  2. 

Innocent.     An  idiot,  All 's  W.  iv.  3. 

Insane  root.  Probably  henbane,  Macb. 

i.  3- 

Inscription.  This  stage  direction  is 
not  in  the  original ;  but  we  have  ven- 
tured to  introduce  it,  as  indicating  the 
couplet  which  the  soldier  finds  near 
the  grave,  and  which  he  is  able  to 
read ;  while  the  writing  on  the  tomb- 
stone he  cannot  decipher,  it  being 
in  another  "character,  Tim.  A.  v.  4, 
Warburton altered  "read "to  "rear'd  ;" 
and  most  editors  follow  his  example. 
But  Mr  Staunton  restored  "read,"  in- 
terpreting the  passage  in  the  way  which 
wc  feel  to  be  the  right  one. 

Insistirr.  A  word  known  only  in 
Shakespeare  ;  implying  stability,  and 
order  of  position,  ir.  (Jr.  i.  3. 

Instance.  Motive,  Rich.  111.  iii.  2, 
Ham.  iii.  2. 

Instant  action.  Most  modern  editors, 
by  placing  a  comma  after  these  words, 
assunilatc  their  sense  too  nearly  with 
that  of  the  following  ones,  *"  a  cause  on 
foot ;"  whereas  '*  instant  action"  form 
the  close  of  Lord  Bardolph's  first  pro- 
position, and  mean  immediate  opera- 
tion. The  passage,  as  it  stands,  is 
confessedly  obscure ;  and  various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  clear  it, 
by  altering  the  punctuation,  and  by 
changing  "  if"  to  "  in,"  in  the  first  line. 
Wc  inclined  to  think  and  Henley  and 
Mason  had  the  same  idea  that  the 
"Indeed"'  beginning  the  second  line 
was  a  misprint  for  "Induc'd ;"  which 
gives  a  sense  in  conformity  with  the 
gist  of  Lord  Bardolph's  argument ;  but 
111  all  probability  there  has  been  a  line 
lost  between  "war"  and  "  Indeed,"  2 
Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 

Insuppressive.  Not  to  be  restrained, 
Jul.  Cass.  ii.  z. 

Intend.  To  pretend.  Tam.  S.  iv.  1. 
"  Intending. >f  Rich.  III.  iii.  5,  Tim.  A. 
ii.  2,  Lucrecc  18. 

Intendment.  Intention,  As  You  L.  Li, 
Hen.  V.  i.  2. 

Inteniule.    Upholding,  All's  W.  i.  3. 

Intf.ntively.  Attentively,  needfully, 
Oth.  i.  3. 

Interessd.  Become  of  interest,  prove 
acceptable,  Lear  i.  z. 

Intergatokies.  Interrogatories,  All's 
W.  iv.  3,  Mer.  Ven.  v.  1. 

Intrenchant.  That  which  may  not  be 
cut,  Macb.  v.  7^. 

Intrinse.  Intricate,  Lear  ii.  2.  "  In- 
trinsicate/'  Ant  CI.  v.  2. 

Invectively.  Abusively,  As  You  L. 
ii.  z. 

Investment.  Vesture,  dress,  2  Hen.  IV. 
iv.  z. 

In  vised.   Unseen,  Lover's  Comp.  31. 
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Inward.  Intimate,  closely  confiding, 
Rich.  III.  iii.  4.  A  familiar  acquaint- 
ance, Mea.  M.  iii.  2. 

Inwardness.  Familiarity,  attachment, 
Much  Ado  iv.  r. 

Iris.   Juno's  messenger,  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  2. 

Irk.  To  vex,  to  distress,  As  You  L.  ii. 
1,  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  2. 

Irrqgulous.  Disorderly,  out  of  rule, 
lawless,  Cymb.  iv.  a. 

Iterance.     Iteration,  Oth.  v.  2. 

Iteration.  Repetition,  1  Hen.  IV.  L  2, 
Tr.  Cr.  iii.  2. 


Jack.  The  small  bowl  that  serves  as  a 
mark  to  the  bowlers,  Cymb.  ii.  x. 

Jack.  Used  for  the  commonest  order  of 
men,  Rich.  III.  L  3.  Frequently  used 
as  a  term  of  contempt.  Much  Ado  v.  1, 
Tarn.  S.  ii.  1.  "Play  the  Jack"  is  to 
play  the  rogue  or  knave,  Much  Ado  i. 
z,  Temp.  iv.  1.  In  the  latter  passage, 
there  is  also  allusion  to  the  Jack-o'- 
lantern,  or  Will-o'-the-wisp. 

Jacks.  The  keys  of  a  virginal,  r  harp- 
sichord, Sonnet  128. 

Jack-a-lent.  A  puppet  thrown  at  dur- 
ing Lent,  as  were  cocks  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  Mer.  W.  iii.  3  &  v.  5. 

Jack  guardant.  Jack-in-otrice,  Corio. 
v.  2. 

Jack  o'  the  clock.  A  figure  on  the 
outside  of  public  clocks,  Rich  II.  v.  5, 
Rich.  III.  iv.  2. 

Jar.  To  tick,  as  a  clock,  Rich.  II.  v.  5. 
A  tick  of  the  clock,  Win.  T.  i.  2. 

Jauncing.  Spurring  and  riding  a  horse 
hard :  old  Fr.  Janccr,  Rich.  II.  v.  5. 

Jay.  An  ill-charactered  woman,  Mer. 
W.  iii  3,  Cymb.  iii.  4. 

Jesses.  J?hc  thongs  which  held  the 
hawks  to  the  fist,  Oth.  iii.  3. 

Jet.  To  strut,  to  throw  forth  the  body 
in  walking,  Tw.  N.  ii.  5,  Cymb.  iii.  3. 

Jew.     Used  humorously  as  a  term  of 
endearment,  Love's  L.  L.  iii.  x,  Mids. 
N.  iii  x. 

Joan.  Used  as  a  name  for  the  ordinary 
run  of  women,  Love's  L.  L.  iii.  t  & 
iv.  3,  John  i.  1. 

John -a- dreams.  A  sleepy -headed, 
lumpish  fellow,  Ham.  ii.  2. 

Joint-ring.  A  united,  or  jointed  ring, 
Oth.  iv.  3. 

Journal.  Daily;  Fr.  Journal,  Mea. 
M.  iv.  3,  Cymb.  iv.  x. 

Jove.  Sometimes  used  by  early  writers 
as  the  name  of  the  God  of  Christians, 
2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  10. 

Jovial.  Like  Jove,  Cymb.  iv.  2  and  v.  4. 

Jump.  ^  Precisely,  coincident  with,  im- 
mediately upon,  Oth.  ii.  3,  Ham.  v.  2. 
To  run  a  risk,  a  hazard,  Corio.  iii  1, 
Macb.  i.  j,  Cymb.  v.  4.  To  suit,  to 
accord,  x  Hen.  IV.  i.  2.  A  chance,  turn 
of  fortune,  Ant  CI.  iii.  8. 

Junket  or  Juncate.  Ital.  Giuncata. 
A  sweetmeat,  or  dainty,  Tarn.  S.  iii.  2. 

Justicers.  Magistrates,  or  justices  of 
the  peace  were  so  called,  Lear  iii.  6, 
Cymb.  v.  5. 

Jut.  To  intrude  or  encroach  upon, 
Rich.  III.  ii  4,  Tit  A.  ii.  x. 

Jutty.  A  projecting  portion  of  a  build- 
ing, Macb.  i  6.  To  protrude,  to  pro- 
ject, Hen.  V.  iii.  r. 

Juvenal.  A  playful  name  for  a  youth, 
Love's  L.  L.  i  2  &  iii  1,  2  Hen.  IV. 
i.  2,  Mids.  N.  iii.  1. 


Kam.     Askew,  across,   ("clean  kam," 

quite  irrelevant,)  Corio.  iii.  x. 
Kecksies.    Dry  and    husky  stalks,  or 

chaff,  Hen.  V.  v.  2. 
*  Keech.     A  hirop  of  fat  made  into  a  roll ; 


a  mass  of  grossness,  Hen.  VIII.  i.  x, 
2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  1. 

Keel.  To  cool,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  3, 
(Song.) 

Keisak.  An  old  form  of  Caesar,  Mer. 
W.  i3. 

Kendal  green.  Kendal,  in  Westmore- 
land, used  to  be  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  green  cloth,  x  Hen.  IV. 
n.  4. 

Kerchief.  A  covering  for  the  head; 
which  it  was  an  old  English  custom  to 
wear  in  illness,  Jul.  Cats,  it  x. 

Keknes.  Peasants,  Irish  foot-soldiers, 
Macb.  i.  2  &  v.  7,  Rich  IL  ii.  x,  Hen. 
V.  iii.  7,  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  1  &  iv.  9. 

Kibe.  A  sort  of  chilblain,  Temp,  it  i> 
Ham.  v.  1. 

Kicky-wicky,  or  Kicksy-wicksy.  A 
vulgar  name  for  a  wife.  All 's  W.  ii.  3. 

Kid-fox.  The  fox  known  to  be  hidden ; 
kidde  being  a  word  for 'known/  'de- 
tected,' in  Chaucer's  time.  Much  Ado 
ii  3. 

Kill,  kill,  kill  !  This  was  the  ancient 
onset-cry  in  the  English  army,  Lear 
iv.  6. 

Killingworth.  The  ancient  local  name 
for  Kenilworth,  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  4. 

Kind.  Nature,  Jul.  Caes.  i  3,  Ant  CI. 
v.  2.  Kindly;  possessed  of  natural 
feeling,  Rich.  III.  i.  4. 

Kjndlk.  To  incite  to  induce,  As  You 
L.  i  1. 

Kindless.     Unnatural,  Ham.  ii.  2. 

Kindly.  Used  in  a  double  sense  for 
gentle,  and  for  apposite,  or  akin  to  the 
point  in  question,  1  Hen.  VI.  iii  1. 
Punningly  for  amiably  and  for  appo- 
sitely or  aptly,  Rom.  J.  ii.  4. 

Kirtlk.  An  ample  upper  garment  2 
Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Knack.  A  bauble,  a  toy,  a  trifle,  Win. 
T.  iv.  3. 

Knapped.  Snapped,  or  broke,  Mer. 
Ven.  iii  1. 

Knave.  A  boy,  or  .servant  lad ;  Sax. 
Knabt,  Ant  CI.  iv.  12  &  v.  2,  Lear 
i.  4.  The  meaning  has  now  wholly 
subsided  into  the  synonyme  of  rogue. 

Kneel.  It  was  the  custom  for  the 
actors,  after  the  play,  to  kneel  down  on 
the  stage,  ami  say  a  prayer  for  the 
sovereign,  2  Hen.  IV.  lEpiij 

Knife.  Often  used  for  dagger,  or  sword, 
Macb.  i  5  &  7,  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  2. 

Knot-grass.    Formerly  reputed  to  have 

,  the  pawer  of  stopping  growth,  when 
taken  in  infusion,  Mids.  N.  iii  2. 

Knots.  Curious  garden-beds  or  plots. 
(See  Curious  -  knotted  garden.) 
Rich.  II.  iii.  4. 

Knotty-patkd.  vSee  Nott-patbd.)  i 
Hen.  IV.  ii  4. 


L 

La  bras.     Spanish  for  lips,  Mer.  W.  i  x. 

Laced  Mutton.  A  dizened  courtezan, 
Two.  Gen.  V.  i  x. 

Lackeying.  Servilely  following,  or 
obeying,  Ant  CL  i  4. 

Lag.  Late,  last,  tardy ;  also,  by  meta- 
phor, the  lowest  or  commonest  people, 
1  Hen.  VI.  iii.  3,  Rich.  III.  ii  1,  Tim. 
A.  iii  6,  (Grace.) 

Lakin.  A  diminutive,  for  Ladykin,  or 
Little  Lady ;  "  B/r  Lakin  "  is?  by  our 
Lady,  Temp.  iii.  3,  Mids.  N.  iii  x. 

Lampass.  A  disorder  in  cattle ;  a  tu- 
mour in  the  gums,  Tarn.  S.  ii.  x. 

Lances.  Used  upon  one  occasion  for 
Lancers  or  Lancemen,  Lear  v.  3. 

Land-damn.  A  word  of  threat,  coined 
by  Shakespeare;  Win.  T.  ii  x. 

Languish.  For  languishment,  Rom.  J. 
i.  2,  Ant.  CL  v.  2. 

Lapsed.  Shakespeare  seems  to  use  this 
word  as  expressive  of  inadvertency; 


negligently  straying,  thoughtlessly  lost, 
Tw.  N.  iii.  3,  Ham.  iii  4. 

Lapwing.  Plover,  and  Peewit ;  all 
names  for  the  same  bird.  Believed  to 
lure  strangers^  from  its  nest  by  crying 
and  limping,  as  if  wounded,  Mea.  M, 
i.  5,  Much  Ado  iii.  1,  Com.  E.  iv.  a, 
Ham.  v.  2. 

Large.  Used  for  coarse,  free,  Much 
Ado  iv.  x. 

Lass-lorn.  Mistress-bereft,  Temp.  iv.  x. 

Latch.  To  catch  the  sound  of,  Macb. 
iv.  3. 

Latched.  Anointed,  smeared,  Mids. 
N.  iii  9. 

Lated.  Overtaken  by  the  night,  Macb. 
iii  3,  Ant.  CI.  iii  9. 

Latten.  An  old  word  for  brass;  Fr. 
Lai  ton,  Mer.  W.  i.  x. 

Lattice.  In  this  passage  there  is  not 
only  allusion  to  the  casily-scen-through 
crossed  frame-work  called  '•lattice." 
but  to  the  low  taverns  which  the  old 
lord  means  to  say  that  Parolles  haunts, 
All's  W.  ii  3.     (Sec  Red-lattice.) 

Laud.    Praise,  a  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4-Tr.  Cr. 

■  •  • 

111.  3. 

Laund.  An  open  grass  plain  ;  in  mod- 
ern nomenclature,  '  Lawn,'  3  Hen. 
VI.  iii  i,\Venus  &  Ad.  X36. 

LavolTj  or  La  volt  a.  A  brisk,  high- 
bounding  dance,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  4,  Hen,  V. 
iii  5. 

Lay.  A  wager,  Cymb.  i  5,  Oth.  ii  3, 
2  Hen.  VI.  v.  2. 

Lea.  A  field,  or  meadow,  Sax.  Temp, 
iv.  x,  Hen.  V.  v.  2,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 

Lead  Apes.  An  uncomplimentary 
phrase  respecting  the  vocation  as- 
signed to  those  old  maids  in  the  next 
world  who  have  been  coquettes  in  this, 
Much  Ado  ii  1. 

Leaguer.  An  adversary's  camp.  A 
besieged  town  was  therefore  said  to  be 
beleaguered,  All's  W.  iii  6. 

Leash.  The  thong  to  fasten  hounds  to- 
gether, Win.  T.  iv.  3,  Corio.  i.  6. 
"  Leashed,"  Hen.  V.  i.  (Chorus.) 

Leasing.  Lying,  Tw.  N.  i.  5,  Corio.  v.  2. 

Leather-coat.  Russetine  apples  ;  in 
the  west  of  England  called  *  BufiT- 
coats,'  2  Hen.  IVT  v.  3. 

Leave.  Used  for  give  away,  relinquish, 
part  with.  "  Leave  her  token,"  Two 
Gen.  V.  iv.  4.  "  Love  me,  and  leave 
me  not;"  "he  would  not  leave  it," 
Mer.  Ven.  v.  1.  Used  elliptically  for 
leave  off,  desist,  "Will  you  bid:  me 
leave?"  2  Hen.  VI.  iii  2. 

Leech.  An  old  term  for  a  physician, 
Tim.  A.  v.  5. 

Leek.  Complexion,  look,  As  You  L.  iv. 
1,  Tit  A.  iv.  2. 

Leese.    To  lose,  Sonnet  5. 

Lset.  A  court  of  jurisdiction  for  petty 
offences,  Tarn.  S.  2,  (Ind.)  Oth.  iii.  3. 

Leg.  "  To  make  a  leg"  was  to  make  a 
bow,  All's  W.  ii.  2,  x  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4 

Legerity.  Lightness,  alertness;  Fr. 
Ligkrttiy  Hen.  V.  iv.  1. 

Leiger.  (Spelt  also  Lieger.)  A  per- 
manently resident  embassador,  Mea. 
M.  iii  x,  Cymb.  i-  6. 

LbMAN.  A  paramour,  a  lover,  Mer.  W. 
iv.  a,  Tw.  N.  ii.  3.  a  Hen.  IV.  v.  3, 
(Song.) 

Lenten.  Spare,  fasting,  pertaining  to 
Lent  time,  Tw.  N.  i.  5,  Rom.  J.  n.  4, 
Ham.  ii.  2. 

L'Envoy.  The  moral,  or  conclusion  of 
a  poem,  love's  L.  L.  iii.  1. 

Let.  To  hinder.  Two  Gen.  V.  iii.  1, 
Tw.  N.  v.  1,  Ham.  i,  4.  Hindrance, 
Hen.  V.  ▼.  2,  Rom.  J.  it  a. 

Let.    To  forbear,  Lucrece  2. 

Lethe.  Oblivion.  Lethe,  the  river  of 
oblivion  in  the  Greek  mythology,  Tw. 
N.  hr.  1,  a  Hen.  IV.  v.  2,  Rich.  III. 
iv.  4,  Ant  CL  ii  7,  Ham.  i.  5. 
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Lethe,  Death,  from  die  Lat.  Lrtkt 
JuL  Col  iii.  x.  In  this  sense,  Lethe 
seems  to  have  been  used  and  sounded 
as  a  monosyllable  by  our  old  writers* 

Level.  To  '*  stand  in  the  level**  meant 
to  stand  within  range  or  gun-«hot, 
Win.  T.  iii.  a. 

Lewd.  Wicked,  Much  Ado  v.  z,  Rich. 
II.  L  x.    Idle,  obnoxious,  Rich.  III. 

i.  3» 

T.ibuakd.  The  leopard,  Love's  L.  L. 
v.  a. 

Liberal.  Coarse-spoken,  free-spoken, 
Much  Ado  hr.  x,  Ham.  iv.  7,  Oth. 
u.  x. 

Liberty.  Used  to  express  the  licence 
of  employing  the  actors'  own  words, 
in  extempore  performance,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  "  Jaw  of  writ,  "—the  writ- 
ten words  set  down  for  them  by  an 
author  in  a  regularly  composed  play, 
Ham.  ii.  2. 

Liefest.    Most  dear,  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  1. 

Liege.  Lord,  or  sovereign,  Rich.  II.  i.  3. 

Liegeman.  One  bound  to  do  feudal 
service,  Win.  T.  ii.  3,  Ham.  i.  x. 

Lifter.    A  thief,  Tr.  Cr.  t.  2. 

Light  o*  love.  A  dance-tune,  Two 
Gen.  V.  L  2,  Much  Ado  iii.  4. 

Lightly.  In  common  course,  usually, 
Rich.  III.  iii  x. 

Like.  For  liken.  "  Like  me  to ;"  that 
is,  make  me  like,  reduce  me  to  the 
likeness  of  z  Hen.  VI.  iv.  6.  "  Liking," 
2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  x. 

Liked.    Pleased,  As  You  L.  (Epii.) 

Likes  not.  (  Pleases  not.  is  not  approved, 
Hen.  V.  iii  (Chorus.) 

Liking.  To  be  "in  liking,"  is  to  be  in 
good  case,  or  condition,  1  Hen.  IV. 
uL  3. 

Limb-meal.  Limb  from  limb,  Cymb. 
ii.  4. 

Limbeck.  An  alembic,  or  distilling  ves- 
sel, Macb.  L  7. 

Limbo.  The  boundary  of  hell :  used  for 
hell  itself,  All 's  W.  v.  3,  Tit  A.  iii  x. 
Also,  for  a  prison,  Com.  £.  iv.  2. 

Limbo  Patrum.  The  name  of  the  place 
where  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
awaited  their  resurrection  ;  used  jo- 
cosely for  a  prison,  Hen.  VIII.  v.  3. 

Lime.  Put  into  wine  for  adulteration, 
Mer.  W.  i.  3,  x  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Limit.  "Strength  of  limit,"  i.e.,  strength 
for  even  a  limited  distance,  Win.  T. 

•  •• 

UL  2. 

Line.  Statement  of  lineage,  Hen.  V. 
ii.  4. 

Lime  of  Life.    The  lines  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  expounded  by  gipsies,  and 
other  cheats  in  palmistry,  Mer.  Vcn. 
ii.  a. 

Lined.  Drawn,  delineated,  As  You  L. 
iii.  2,  (verses.) 

Link.  A  torch  of  pitch.  Incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  the  smoke  of  a  link  was 
used  to  blacken  rusty  hats,  Tarn.  S. 
iv.  x. 

Linstock,  er  Lintstock.  The  stock 
to  hold  the  lint,  or  match,  for  firing 
ordnance.     Hen.  V.  iii.  (Chorus.) 

List.  Limit,  or  boundary.  A  term  de- 
rived from  the  lists  at  a  tournament, 
Tw.  N.  iii.  1,  Ham.  iv.  5,  Oth.  iv.  r. 
x  Hen.  IV.  iv.  x.  Also,  desire,  inclina- 
tion, Oth.  ii.  x. 

List.   To  listen,  Mer.  W.  v.  5,  Oth.  ii.  1. 

Also,  to  like,  to  prefer,  3  Hen.  VL  i.  5, 
Tit.  A.  hr.  1,  Oth.  ii.  3. 

Lithrr.  The  comparative  of  lithe.  Soft, 
pliable,  x  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7. 

Livelihood.  Living  appearance,  live- 
liness, All's  W.  i.  x,  Rich.  III.  iii.  4. 

Livery.  A  law  term,  for  delivery,  or 
grant  of  possession.  "To  sue  one's 
Every,"  was  the  technical  expression 
for  the  process  to  be  pursued,  Rich. 
II.  ii.  x  & 3,  x  Hen.  Iv.  iv.  3, 


Living.  Possessions,  means  to  live 
upon,  Mer.  V.  v.  1,  Rom.  J.  iv.  5. 

Lizard.  Fanatically  pronounced  veno- 
mous, but  harmless  as  a  frog,  2  Hen. 
VI.  iii.  2,  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  x 

Loach.  A  small  river-fish ;  called  also 
a  groundling;  believed  by  the  com- 
mon people  to  be  infested  with  fleas, 
1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  x. 

Lob.  A  lubber,  a  down.  Puck  was 
the  jester  (or  "  clown")  to  King  Obc- 
ron,  Mids.  N.  ii.  1. 

Lob.  To  hang  down  helplessly,  Hen.  V. 
iv.  2. 

Lock,  or  love-lock.  A  lone  lock  of 
hair,  worn  at  the  side  of  the  head  ; 
often  plaited  with  ribband,  Much  Ado 

•  •• 
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Lock  ram.  A  coarse  linen,  made  into 
handkerchiefs,  caps,  &c,  Corio.  ii.  x. 

Lode-star.  The  pole-star,  and  guide 
to  mariners,  Mid  a.  N.  i.  x,  Lucrece  26. 

Lodged.  Laved  by  the  wind,  Macb.  iv. 
x,  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  2. 

Loffe.  An  old  form  of  laugh,  Mids.  N. 
u.  x. 

Loggats.  The  diminutive  of  logs.  A 
game  formerly  played  by  rustics, 
somewhat  resembling  nine-pins,  Ham. 
v.  1. 

'Longs.  Abbreviation  of  belongs,  Mea. 
M.  ii.  2,  Corio.  v.  3.  "'Longing," 
All's  W.  iv.  2,  Hen.  VIII.  i.  2. 


Longly.     For  longingly.  Tarn.  S.  i.  r 
spelt    I 
_ght  close  t 
iu.  8. 


Looped.      Now   spelt    luffed.     A  ship 
brought  close  to  the  wind,  Ant   CI. 


Look  upon.  Used  for  look  on,  or  play 
the  looker-on,  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  3. 

Loon.  A  stupid  fellow,  a  clown,  Macb. 
v.  3. 

Lop.  A  cutting  from  a  tree,  Hen.  VIII. 
i.  2. 

Lord,  have  mercy  ox  vs.  The  inscrip- 
tion written  on  the  doors  of  plague-in- 
fected houses,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  2. 

Lord's  sake.  Primmer*  confined  for 
debt,  begged  of  passers-by  for  '  the 
Lord's  sake,'  Mea.  M.  iv.  3. 

Lots  to  blanks.  Prizes  to  blanks ; 
equivalent  to  *  All  to  nothing ; '  or, 
'  Ten  to  one,'  Corio.  v.  2. 

Lou  ted.  Befooled.  Derived  from  lout, 
a  stupid  boor,  1  Hen.  VI.  iv.  3. 

Love-day.  A  current  expression  for  a 
day  of  reconciliation,  TU.  A.  i.  2. 

Lover.  Formerly  meant  any  one  who 
was  beloved  of  another,  male  or  female, 
Mea.  M.  i.  5.  Between  men,  it  signi- 
fied  a  bosom-friend,  Corio.  v.  2,  Mer. 
Ven.  iii.  4. 

Lown.  Another  form  of  Loon,  Peric.  iv. 
6,  Oth.  it  3;  (Son^j.; 

Lozel.  An  idle,  worthless,  abandoned 
fellow,  Win.  T.  ii.  3. 

Luiihak.  A  corruption  of  Libbard,  or 
Leopard,  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  1. 

Luce.  A  pike  fish,  or  jack,  Mer.  W.  i.  1. 

Lugged.  From  lug,  the  ear.  Pulled 
by  the  ears,  1  Hen.  1 V.  i.  2. 

Lunes.  Lunacy,  freiury,  Mer.  W.  iv.  2, 
Win.  T.  ii.  2,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  3,  Ham.  iii.  3. 

Lurch.  To  win  from,  to  gain  by  dis- 
tancing, Mer.  W.  ii.  2.  **  Lurched," 
Corio.  ii.  2. 

Lure.  The  bait  for  a  hawk,  Tarn.  S. 
iv.  x.    To  entice,  to  tempt,  Rom.  J.  ii.  2. 

Lush.  Of  rich  or  luxuriant  vegetation  : 
hence,  probably,  '  luscious.  Temp. 
11.  x. 

Lust.  Pleasure,  inclination,  "To  my 
lust"  is  equivalent  to  the  modern 
phrase,  as  I  list,  or  like,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  4. 

Lustick.  Pleasant,  cheerful,  hearty, 
All's  W.  ii.  3. 

Luxurious.  Wanton,  unchaste,  Much 
Ado  iv.  1,  Tit  A.  v.  x. 

Lym.  A  sporting-hound  led  by  a  thong, 
called  a  Learn  or  Leash,  Lear  iii.  6. 
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Maculate.  Blotted,  defied,  impure; 
Lat  Macula,  a  blot  or  stain,  Love's 
L.  L.  i.  2.  "  Maculation,"  Tr.  Cr. 
»v.  4. 

Mad.  This  is  the  word  printed  in  all 
modern  editions,  as  altered  by  Rowe 
from  the  word  "made"  in  the  First 
Folio.  But  neither  affords  a  clear 
sense.  "  Afraid,"  or  "Traid,"  is  near 
in  sound  to  the  original  word ;  and 
gives  what  seems  to  us  the  right  read- 
ing, when  we  consider  Prince  Henry's 
reply  to  this  speech  ("And  thou  a 
natural  coward,  without  instinct"; ; 
taken  in  conjunction  with  a  previous 
passage  of  the  same  scene :— "  Art  thou 
not  horribly  afraid?  &c.  P.  Hen.  Not 
a  whit,  i'  faith  ;  I  lack  some  of  thy  in- 
stinct," 1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Maggot-pies.  Now  called  Magpies;  Fr. 
Magot,  a  chatterer,  Macb.  iii.  4. 

Magnifico.  The  title  of  the  Venetian 
nobles,  Oth.  i.  2,  Mer.  Ven.  iii  2. 

Mailed.  Armed,  covered  with  armour. 
1  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1,  Corio.  i.  3.  **  Mailed 
up,"  wrapped,  or  covered  up :  a  term 
in  falconry,  for  enveloping  a  hawk's 
wings,  2  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4. 

Mained.  Lamed,  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  2.  [In 
most  editions  altered  to  *'  maimed," 
to  the  injury  of  the  pun.  J 

Make.  "What  make  you  here?"  for, 
what  arc  you  doinjj  here?  As  You  L. 
i.  1  &  3,  Ham.  ii.  2.  "  Make  the 
doors,"  to  fasten,  or  shut  them  close, 
As  You  L.  iv.  1. 

Make  nice.  To  be  fastidious,  or  scru- 
pulous, John  iii.  4. 

Makeless.  Matcless.  Make  and  Mate 
were  used  indiscriminately  by  old 
writers,  Sonnet  9. 

Mai.kin.  Mall,  or  Moll,  and  kin,  the 
Cerman  diminutive.  Used  subsequently 
as  a  contemptuous  term.  The  scare- 
crow in  a  field  or  garden  is  still  called 
a  Malkin,  Corio.  ii.  1,  Peric.  iv.  4. 

Malt-horse.  A  heavy  cart-horse,  like 
a  brewer's  horse.  Tarn.  S.  iv.  1,  Com. 

L.  UL   I. 

Malt-worm.  Applied  to  .-in  ale-toper, 
1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  1,  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Mammkring.  Stammering,  hesitating, 
Oth.  iii.  3. 

Mammets.  Dolls,  or  puppets,  t  Hen.  IV. 
ii.  3,  Rom.  J.  iii.  5. 

Mammock.     To  tear  in  pieces,  Corio.  i. 

3* 
Manage.     A  term    originating  in   the 

tilt-yard.  A  career,  or  course  run ;  an 
encounter,  a  shock,  a  contest,  Love's 
L.  L.  v.  2,  John  i.  x.  Also  used  for 
management,  contrivance,  provision, 
Rich.  II.  i.  4.  Likewise  for  horse- 
training;  Fr.  Miintge,  As  You  L.  i.  1, 
1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  3. 

Mandkagora,  or  Mandrake.  A  root 
possessing  strong  soporific  qualities ; 
superstitiously  believed  to  utter  groans 
when  torn  up  ;  and  that  the  uprooter 
died  mad,  Ant.  CL  i.  5,  Oth.  iii.  3,  2 
Hen.  VI.  iii.  2,  Rom.  J.  iv.  3. 

Mankind.  Mannish,  masculine,  man- 
like, Win.  T.  ii.  3.  Asked  in  this 
sense,  answered  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word, — human-kind,  Corio.  iv.  2. 

Manner.  To  be  "  taken  with  the  man- 
ner," meant  to  be  taken  in  the  fact. 
Love's  L.  L.  L  x,  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Manningtree  ox.  Manningtrcc,  in 
Essex,  was  famous  for  its  statute  fair, 
its  breed  of  cattle;  and  for  its  roasted 
ox  (whole)  at  fair-time,  1  Hen.  IV. 
u.  4. 

Man-qceller.  A  murderer;  more  an- 
ciently, an  executioner,  2  Hen.  IV. 
ii.  x. 
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Many.  The  many  meant  the  populace, 
or  a  multitude ;  in  modern  phrase,  the 
million,  a  Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 

Marches.  The  lands  on  each  side  of  a 
country's  boundary,  Hen.  V.  i.  a. 

March-pane.  A  confectionary  com- 
pounded of  sugar  and  pounded  al- 
monds, Rom.  J.  i.  5. 

Mare.  To  "ride  the  wild  mare," 
meant  to  play  at  sce-saw,  2  Hen.  IV. 
to.  4. 

Marcent,  or  Margin.  Alluding  to  the 
margins  of  old  books,  which  contained 
a  commentary  on  the  subject-matter 
of  the  page.  Rom.  J.  i.  3,  Ham.  v.  2. 

Marian.  Maid  Marian  was  Robin 
Hood's  mistress.  In  after  years,  in- 
troduced into  the  Morris-dances ;  when 
the  character  was  generally  performed 
by  a  man,  1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  3. 

Marry  trap.  A  cant  exclamation, 
when  likely  to  be  caught,  Mer.  W.  i.  1. 

Mart.  To  traffic,  or  deal;  from  the 
substantive,  mart,  a  market,  Jul.  Cass, 
iv.  3.     "  Martcd/'  Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Martlemas.  A  corruption  of  Martin- 
mas; a  feast  occurring  on  the  nth  of 
November;  facetiously  applied  to  Fal- 
staff,  as  on  the  decline,  like  the  year, 
2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  2. 

Mary-buds.  Flowers  of  the  Mary-gold ; 
which  open  iu  the  morning  and  close 
at  sunset,  Cymb.  ii.  3.  "  Marigold," 
Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Match.  To  set  a  match,"  was  a  tech- 
nical expression  among  thieves  for 
making  an  appointment  to  rob,  1  Hen. 
IV.  i.  2. 

Mated.  To  bewilder,  stupefy,  con- 
found, or  overpower,  Com.  E.  iii.  2.  & 
v.  z,  Macb.  v.  1. 

Mates.  The  various  editors  contend 
that  this  word  means  either  to  con- 
found, destroy ;  or  an  allusion  to  chess- 
playing.  But  we  feel  it  to  comprise 
both  senses,— Shakespeare  often  using 
words  thus  comprehensively,  3  Hen. 
VI.  iii.  x. 

Maucrr.  In  spite  of ;  Fr.  Malgrk,  Tw. 
N.  iii.  1,  Tit.  A.  iv.  2,  Lear  v.  3. 

Maund.    A  basket,  Lover's  Comp.  6. 

Maw.  The  stomach,  Mca.  M.  iii.  3, 
Macb.  iv.  1. 

Mazzard.  A  familiar  word  for  the  head, 
Ham.  v.  1,  Oth.  ii.  3. 

Mh acock.  A  sneak  and  a  coward,  Tam. 
S-  ii.  z. 

Mealed.  Mingled,  mixed,  Mea.  M. 
iv.  2. 

Means  and  Basses.  ^  Singers  with  tenor 
voices  and  bass  voices.  The  middle, 
or  mean  part,  is  called  Tenor;  the 
lowest,  Bass,  Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Measure.  A  grave  and  stately  dance, 
Much  Ado  ii.  z,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  3,  As 
You  L.  v.  4. 

Meazel.  Mcasle,  or  Mescll,  is  the  old 
term  for  a  leper ;  Fr  Mcselle.  Corio. 
in.  z. 

Me.  Shakespeare  frequently  joins  this 
word  on  to  a  verb,  in  the  same  way 
with  the  Fr.  idiom,  as  used  in  Molierc  s 
"Tartuffe,"  "  Prenesmoi  ce  mon- 
choir"  It  gives  a  spirited  effect  to 
the  dialogue;  and  sometimes  affords 
occasion  for  a  play  upon  the  form  of 
expression.  "  Knock  me  here,"  Tam. 
S.  i.  2.  "  Bear  me  a  bang,"  Jul.  C.  iii. 
3.  "  Imagine  me,"  Win.  T.  iv. 
(Chorus. )  "  Comes  me  cranking  in, 
and  cuts  me,"  &c ,  z  Hen.  IV.  iii  z.  "'As- 
cends me  into  the  brain;  dries  me 
there,"  &c,  2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  3.  "  Foals 
me,"  &c  "Raise  me  this  beggar," 
Tim.  A  ii.  1  &  iv.  3. 

Meed.  Reward,  Two  Gen.  V.  v.  4.  De- 
sert, 3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  x  &  iv.  8,  Tim.  A. 
i.  z,  Ham.  v.  2. 

Meet  with.    An  idiom,  for  to  frustrate, 


or  counteract,  Temp.  iv.  z.  "  To  be 
meet  with,"  was  equivalent  to,  "  To 
be  even  with,"  Much  Ado  i.  z. 

Meiny.  A  lord's  household  retinue} 
or  train  of  menials,  Lear  ii.  4. 

Mell.  To  meddle  with;  Fr.  MeUr, 
All's  W.iv.  3f  (Letter.) 

Memory.     For  memorial,  Corio.  iv.  5. 

Mephostophilus.  The  name  of  the  fa- 
miliar spirit,  or  the  Devil,  in  Mar- 
lowe's play  01  "Faustus."  Mer.  W.  i.  z. 

Mercatante.  A  merchant,  Tam  S. 
iv.  2. 

Merchant.  Sometimes  employed  as  a 
term  of  familiarity,  also  of  contempt, 
z  Hen.  VI.  ii.  3,  Rom.  J.  ii.  4. 

Mere.  "  Mere  the  truth"  means  quite 
the  truth,  the  exact  truth,  All's  W. 
iii.  5.  Used  for  utter,  entire,  Oth.  ii. 
a,  Cymb.  iv.  3.  For  absolute,  M.  for 
M.  v.  z,  Tr.  &  Cr.  i.  3.  "Merely;" 
completely,  utterly,  Ant.  CL  iii  7, 
Ham.  i.  2. 

Mer ed.  Bounded,  limited,  defined, 
Ant  CL  iii.  zz. 

Merit.  Used  for  reward,  guerdon, 
meed ;  as  the  latter  word  is  sometimes 
used  for  merit,  desert,  John  iii.  x, 
Rich.  II.  i.  3. 

Mess.  A  large  dinner-company  was 
formerly  divided  into  sets  of  fours, 
called  '  messes;'  hence  "  mess"  came 
to  mean  a  party  of  four  people,  Love's 
L.  L.  iv.  3  &  v.  2,  3  Hen.  VI.  l  4. 

Messes.  "  Lower  messes"  were  those 
who  occupied  the  lower  end  of  the 
table ;  afterwards  applied  to  lower  or- 
ders generally.  Win.  T.  i.  a. 

Metal.  Used  in  its  legitimate  sense  as 
a  mineral,  and  sometimes  blended ly 
with  the  sense  which  it  has  obtained, 
from  its  oral  resemblance  with  the 
word  mettle,  which  means  temper, 
temperament,  courage,  Mea.  M.  1.  z, 
JuL  Caes.  i.  x,  Much  Ado  ii.  z. 

Metaphysical.  Formerly  used  in  the 
sense  of  supernatural,  Macb.  i.  5. 

Mete-yard.  A  yard-measure,  Tam.  S. 
iv.  3. 

Metheglin.  Mead ;  a  beverage  made 
of  honey,  Mer.  W.  v.  5,  Love  s  L.  L. 
v.  2. 

Mettle.    (See  Metal.) 

Mewed.     Confined,  shut  up,  Mids.  N.  i. 
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Tam.  S.  i.  z,  Rich. 


up,  Ml( 
III.  i. 
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torn.  J.  iii.  4. 

Micher.  A  sneaking  fellow,  a  truant, 
x  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Miching  Mallscho.  Lurking  malice, 
or  mischief.  To  'mich,'  means  to 
skulk,  to  act  stealthily :  and  4  malhe- 
co '  is  a  Spanish  word,  signifying  .mis- 
deed, or  evil-doing,  Ham.  iii.  2. 

Mickle,  Still  the  Scotch  term  for  much, 
or  great,  Rom.  J.  ii.  3,  Com.  E.  iii  x, 
Hen.  V.  ii.  z,  1  Hen.  VI.  iv.  6. 

Middle  Earth.  Formerly  a  term  in 
frequent  use  for  our  globe,  Mer.  W.  v. 

5- 

Middle  Summer's  Spring.  The  season 
when  vegetation  puts  forth  its  second 
shoot,  Mids.  N.  ii.  z. 

Mien.  Countenance.  "The  revolt  of 
mien,"  is  the  '  change  of  countenance' 
which  Nym  hopes  Page  will  betray 
when  made  jealous ;  and  which  will 
make  him  dangerously  vengeful,  Mer. 
W.  i.  3.  "  Mien,"  represents  beauty 
of  countenance,  Two  Gen.  V.  ii.  4. 

Mill-sixpences.  Queen  Elizabeth  first 
introduced  the  coining  by  the  mill  into 
England  about  X562,  Mer.  W.  i.  z. 

Millstones.  To  "weep  millstones" 
was  an  old  saying  of  those  not  given  to 
the  melting  mood.  Rich.  III.  l  3  &  4. 
Used  for  tears  of  laughter,  with  doubt 
of  their  being  shed,  Tr.  Cr.  i.  2. 

Mince.  To  make  affectedly  small  steps, 
to  trip  along,  Mer.  W.  v.  1. 


Minding.'  Remembering.  Still  the 
Scotch  use  of  the  word,  Hen.  V.  iv. 
(Chorus.)      Caring,  regarding,  Peric 

il  4&S- 

Minikin.  Very  diminutive,  Lear  iii.  6, 
(Song.) 

Minnow.  One  of  the  smallest  of  fresh- 
water  fish,  Love's  L.  L.  i.  z,  Corio. 
111.  x.  'm 

Miser.  A  wretched  person.  Used  in 
its  strict  original  sense,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  wretched  vice  of  avarice,  1 
Hen.  VI.  v.  4. 

Misery.  Avarice,  covetousness,  Corio. 
ii.  a. 

Misprised.  Mistaken,  Mids.  N.  iii.  2. 
Undervalued,  As  You  L.  i.  z  &  2. 

Misprising.  Underrating,  not  estimat- 
ing, Much  Ado  iii.  z,  All's  W.  iii  3, 
Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 

Missives.  Messengers,  Macb.  i.  5,  (let.) 
Ant.  CI.  it  2. 

Mistaken.  Misinterpreted,  miscon- 
strued, Hen.  VIII.  i.  z. 

Mistempered.  Wrathful,  ill-condi- 
tioned, John  v.  z,  Rom.  T.  i.  z. 

Mistress.  Now  called  the  Jack;  the 
small  ball,  in  the  game  of  bowls,  at 
which  the  players  aim.  "  Rub,"  is  tb«» 
progress  of  the  ball ;  and  "  Kiss,"  a 
slight  touching  together,  Tr.  Cr.  iii.  3. 

Mistress.  A  title  often  appended  to  a 
woman's  name  formerly,  whether  she 
were  a  maiden  or  a  wife.  "  Mistress 
Anne  Page,';  Mer  W.  L  x.  We  find 
Mistress  Quickly  is  unmarried,  Mer. 
W.  ii.  2.  '^Mistress  Silvia,"  Two  Gen. 
V.  iv.  4. 

Mo.  More ;  for  rhyme's  sake,  Locrece 
212,  Much  Ado  ii.  3,  (Song.) 

Mobled.  Muffled,  or  negligently  cov- 
ered on  the  head.  Mob-cap  is  a  mo- 
dern term  for  an  undress  cap,  Ham. 
ii.  2. 

Modern.  Common,  trite,  ordinary, 
All 's  W.  ii.  3,  John  iii.  4,  Ant  CL  v. 
2,  Rom.  J.  iii.  a,  As  You  L.  ii.  7  & 
iv.  1. 

Moe,  To  ridicule  by  making  mouths, 
Temp.  ii.  a. 

Moiety.  A  part,  not  merely  a  half,  j 
Hen.  IV.  iii.  z,  Lear  L  z. 

Mold  war  p.  The  mole,  1  Hen.  IV.  iii  z 

Mome.  A  stupid  fellow,  also  a  buffoon, 
Com.  E.  iii.  x. 

Momentany.  Used  by  others  as  well 
as  Shakespeare  for  momentary,  Mids. 
N.  i.  x. 

Monarch  and  Monarcho.  Titles  given 
to  pompous.  Dretentious  fellows,  Love's 
L.  L.  iv.  x,  All's  W.  i.  1. 

Montant.  Abbreviation  of  Montanto, 
a  term  in  fencing,  Mer.  W.  ii.  3. 
Beatrice  gives  the  latter  as  a  mocking 
title  to  Benedick,  Much  Ado  i.  x. 

Mood.  ,  Capricious  humour,  sounded 
like  mud,  All 's  W.  v.  a. 

Moon-calf.  A  lumpish  and  shapeless 
mass ;  a  monster,  Temp.  ii.  a  &  ui.  2. 

Moonish.  Changeable,  As  You  J„ 
iii.  a. 

Moonshine.  "  A  sop  o'  the  moonshine  " 
was  a  sippet  in  a  dish  of  eggs,  dressed 
after  a  peculiar  fashion,  called  '  Eggs 
in  moonshine,'  Lear  il  2. 

Moral.  Formerly  meant  the  sense  or 
signification  of  a  thing,  Much  Ado  iii 
4,  Tam.  S.  iv.  4,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  4. 

Moralize,  To  expound,  to  deduce  a 
meaning  from,  Rich.  III.  iii.  z,  Lu- 
crece  15. 

Morisco.  A  dancer  in  the  Morris-dance, 
which,  being  originally  an  imitation  of 
a  Moorish  dance,  was  thus  named,  3 
Hen.  VI.  iii.  x. 

Morris-pike.  A  Moorish  pike,  used  in 
war  both  by  soldiers  and  seamen.  Com. 
E.  iv.  3. 

Mort  of  the  Desk.   A  phrase  of  not^s 
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blown  on  his  horn  by  the  huntsman  at 
the  death  of  the  deer,  Win.  T.  i.  a. 

Mortified.  Ascetic,  devoted  to  self- 
denial,  Love's  L.  L.  L  x,  Macb.  v.  a. 

Mortise.    A  joint  in  timber-work,  Oth. 

'  ii.  i. 

Mose.  "To.mose  in  the  chine,"  is  a 
disease  in  horses,  some  what  varying 
from  the  glanders ;  which  consists  of 
a  discharge  from  the  nose,  lam.  S.  iii.  a. 

Most.  Was  frequently  used  by  the  old 
writers  with  adjectives  already  in  the 
superlative  degree,  in  order  to  add 
emphasis   to    the    meaning.      '*  Most 

etoresi,"    Lear  ii.  3.      "Mos»t  best." 
am.  ii.  2.     "Most  unkindest,"  Jul. 
Cat*,  iii.  2.   The  comparative,"  More," 
was  applied  in  the  same  way.     "  More 
-    corrupter,"  Lear  ii  2.    "  More  better," 
Temp.  L  2. 

Mot.  Motto,  word,  or  sentence,  Lu- 
crece  119. 

Mother.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  expression,  almost  proverbial,  in 
allusion  to  the  "mother  of  one  who 
sets  up  for  a  beauty  on  slight  grounds ; 
as  the  two  passages  >ith  their  con- 
text) cited  in  illustration  of  each  other 
serve  to  show.  "  Who  might  be  your 
mother,''  &c. ,  As  You  L.  iii.  5.  "Whose 
T.otherwas  her  painting,"  Cymb.  iii.  4. 

Mother.  There  was  a  disease  known 
by  this  name,  and  by  that  of  hysterica 
Piisxio,  Lear  ii.  4. 

motion.  A  name  for  a  puppet,  and 
puppet-show.  Two  Gen.  v.  it.  1,  Mea. 
M  iii.  2,  Win.  T.  iv.  2,  Peric.  v.  1. 
Also  used  to  signify  wishes,  or  desires, 
Tw.  N.  iL  4.  And  indignation,  Hen. 
VIII.  i.  x.  Likewise  for  divinatory 
agitation,  Ant.  CI.  ii.  3. 

Motive.  Used  for  active  means,  or 
agent.  All's  W.  iv.  4.  For  limb,  or 
member,  that  has  motion  or  motive 
power,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  *. 

Motley.  The  Fool  or  Jester's  parti- 
coloured dress,  As  You  L.  ii.  7,  Hun. 
VIII.  (Prol.5 

Mouse.  A  term  of  endearment,  Love's 
L.  L.  v.  2,  Ham.  iii.  4. 

M01  sed.  Mammocked,  torn  in  pieces, 
Mids.  N.  v.  i.    "  Mousing,"  John  iL  2. 

Mouth.  "A  sweet  mouth,  formerly 
meant  what  is  now  called  'A  sweet 
tooth,' — a  fondness  for  sweets,  Two 
Gen.  V.  iii.  x. 

Mow.  Used  in  the  same  way  as  Moe, 
Temp.  iv.  1,  Cymb.  i.  7,  Ham.  ii.  2. 

Moy.  A  piece  of  money ;  probably  a 
contraction  of  inoidore,  a  Portuguese 
coin.  The  word  is  used  in  this  sense, 
and  in  its  French  signification  of  Moi 
'}anciently  spelt  Moy)  'Mc/  Hen.  V. 
iv.  4. 

Much.  An  exclamation  of  disdain  and 
denial,  2  Hen.  IV.  iL  4.  Used  adjee- 
tively  in  the  same  sense  ;  "  Here  much 
Orlando,"  As  You  L.  iv.  3. 

Muffler.  A  sort  of  veil  to  cover  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  and  throat,  Mer. 
W.  iv.  2,  Hen.  V.  iii.  6. 

Mum  Budget.  A  cant  signal,  or  nay- 
word,  implying  silence,  Mer.  W.  v.  2. 

Mummy.  A  liquor,  or  balsam,  prepared 
from  the  embalmed  Egyptian  bodies, 
Oth.  iii.  4. 

Murdbrikg-piece.  A  small  piece  of 
artillery  so  called.  Ham.  iv.  5. 

Mure.    A  wall,  2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4. 

Murky.    Dark,  Macb.  v.  x. 

Murrain.  A  plague  in  cattle,  Temp, 
iii.  2,  Mids.  N.  ii.  2,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  x,  Corio. 
1.  5. 

Ml'scadbl.  A  rich  French  wine;  so 
named  from  its  possessing  a  musk 
flavour,  Tarn.  S.  iii.  2. 

Muscle-shell.  FalstafTs  name  for 
Simple,  as  a  hint  that  he  stands  with 
hi*  mouth  open,  Mer.  W.  iv.  5. 


Muse.     To  admire  or  wonder.  Temp.  iii. 

3,  Two  Gen.  V.  i.  3.     Also  to  consider, 

to  reflect  upon,  Iwo  Gen.   V.   ii    x, 

Mer.  W.  v.  5. 
MiSET.      The    track    made  through  a 

hedge  by  a  hare.  Venus  &  Ad   114. 
Muss.       A  scramble  for  things  thrown 

down   to  be  snatched  up,    Ant.    CI. 

•  a  ■ 

111.    IX. 

Mutinks.     Mutineers,  Ham.  v.  2. 

Mystery.  An  art,  or  trade.  Old  Fr. 
MtstUr.  Played  upon,  in  this  sense, 
and  its  usual  one,  Mea.  M.  iv.  2. 
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Napkin.  An  old  word  for  handkerchief, 
As  You  I*,  iv.  3,  Ham.  v.  2,  Oth. 
iii.  3. 

Napless.     Threadbare.  Corio.  ii.  1. 

Naight.  "  Be  naught  a  while."  A 
phrase  formerly  in  use,  tantamount  to 
*  Be  hanged  to  you,'  As  You  L.  L  1. 

Naughty.  Formerly,  this  word  had  a 
much  stronger  signification  than  at 
present.  It  held  its  primitive  force  ; 
and  meant  worthless,  worth  naught  or 
nothing,  Much  Ado  v.  1,  Mer.  Ven.  iii. 
3,  2  Hen.  VI.  ii.  1,  Lear  iii.  7. 

Nay  ward.  Inclining  to  denial ;  tending 
to  a  negative.  Win.  T.  ii.  1. 

Nay-word.  A  watch-word,  Mer.  W.  i. 
2  &  v.  2.  Also,  a  bye-word,  Tw.  N. 
iL  3. 

Nkat.  Oxen,  horned  cattle.  Also  trim, 
precise,  finical.  Used  in  both  senses, 
Win.  T.  i.  2.  In  its  former  sense,  3 
Hen.  VI.  ii.  1,  Lear  ii.  2. 

Nek.  The  bill  of  a  bird ;  used  for  the 
mouth,  Win.  T.  i.  2. 

Needly.     Needfully,  necessarily,  Rom. 
.  111.  2. 

Nkeld.  A  form  of  the  word,  "  Needle," 
where  the  measure  required  a  mono- 
syllable, Mids.  N.  iii.  2,  John  v.  2, 
Peric.  iv.  &  v.  [Gowcr. )  In  Lucrecc, 
46,  the  word  occurs  under  both  forms, 

Nekze.  An  old  word  for  sneeze,  Mids. 
N.  ii.  x. 

Neif.  Fist,  or  hand,  Mids.  N.  iv.  1,  2 
Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Nephew.  Used  for  cousin.  "  Dcpos'd 
his  nephew*  Richard,"  x  Hen.  VI.  ii. 
5.  "  NephewSj"  used  for  grand- 
children, Oth.  1.  1.  The  word  was 
formerly  applied  to  a  kinsman  in  vari- 
ous degrees  of  relationship;  as  was 
"  cousin." 

Nether -stocks.  Stockings  ;  nether 
meaning  lower.  The  upper-stocks  were 
the  breeches.  <#(See  Hose.)  x  Hen. 
IV.  ii.  4,  Lear  ii.  4. 

Nettle.  There  is  allusion  in  books  of 
Shakespeare's  period  to  the  "nettle  of 
India"  Deing  peculiarly  smarting ;  and 
this  word  far  better  suits  the  epithet 
Sir  Toby  applies  to  Maria  than  "me- 
tal," which  some  editors  have  printed 
instead  of  the  "mettle"  of  the  Folio 
edition.  "  Metal  of  India,"  as  a  mode 
of  expression  for  gold,  is  far  less  cha- 
racteristic of  Iwth  Sir  Toby's  diction 
and  Maria's  stinging  qualities  than 
"  nettle,"  Tw.  N.  iL  5. 

New-fangled.  Frivolously  new  fash- 
ioned, Love's  L.  L.  i.  x,  As  You  L.  iv. 
x. 

Next.  Nearest,  readiest,  Win.  T.  iii. 
3,  1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  1. 

Nice.  Dainty,  particular,  precise.  Two 
Gen.  V.  iii.  1,  Much  Ado  v.  1,  Love's 
L.  L.  Iii.  1  &  v.  a,  Hen.  V.  v.  2.  Tri- 
fling, foolish,  Tarn.  S.  iii.  i,  Rom.  J. 
v.  2. 

Nicholas  St.      St  Nicholas  was  the 

Eatron  saint  of  children  and  scholars ; 
ut  the  name  became  applied  to  one 
nnw  k.i9;vn  \y  th«  abbreviated  title  of 


•Old  Nick:'  consequently.  "St  Ni- 
cholas* Clerks''  wa»  a  cant  name  for 
thieves,  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  1. 

Nick.  "  Out  of  all  nick,"  i.e.,  *  out  of 
all  reckoning.'  The  score  was  kept 
upon  mcked,  or  notched  sticks,  or  tal- 
lies, Two  Gen.  V.  iv.  2. 

Nicked.  To  score,  or  set  a  mark  of 
folly  upon,  Ant.  CI.  iii.  11.  Fools  were 
nicked,  notched,  and  shaved,  after  a 
particular  fashion,  Com.  E.  v.  x. 

Niece.  Used  for  grand-daughter,  Rich. 
III.  iv.  1. 

Nk;iit-kvlr.     Order  of  revelry,   Mids. 
.  111.  2. 

Ninkkold.  A  form  of  'nine  foals,' for 
the  sake  of  rhyme,  Lear  iii.  4,  i.Song.) 

Nine-men's  Morris.  An  old  game  play- 
ed with  nine  holes,  cut  upon  a  square  in 
a  turf.  There  were  nine  players  on  a 
side  ;  one  side  using  wooden  pegs  the 
other  stones.  It  is  a  rustic  v  riation 
of  an  old  French  game,  called  J/«V- 
eiies,  which  was  played  on  a  board, 
Mids.  N.  ii.  2. 

Nohle.  A  play  on  the  words  "  noble" 
and  "  royal ; "  two  coins  of  the  respec- 
tive value,  six-and-eightpence  and  ten 
shillings, — the  difference  between  them 
being  "  ten  groats,"  Rich.  II.  v.  5,  1 
Hen.  IV.  ii.  4, 

Noddy.  A  simple  person.  A  'Ton; 
Noddy'  is  still  used  for  a  simpleton, 
Two  Gen.  V.  i.  1. 

No  had.  An  old  form  of  expression  as 
a  retort,  John  iv.  2. 

Noise.  A  hand  of  street-music.  A  feli- 
citous term  for  some  descriptions  of 
music, — so  called.  "  Sneak's  noise." 
Sneak  may  have  been  a  known  itine- 
rant performer  of  that  day,  2  Hen.  IV. 
ii.  4. 

Nonce.  Purpose,  occasion,  1  Hen.  IV. 
L  2,  1  Hen.  VI.  ii.  3,  Ham.  iv.  7. 

Nonny,  and  Nonino.  Burdens  to  old 
songs;  as  Fal-lal-la,  As  You  L.  v.  3, 
Ham.  iv.  5,  (Song,)  Much  Ado  ii.  3, 
(Song.) 

No  point.  A  quibble  on  the  French 
"  Non  point"  not  at  all,  Love's  L.  L. 
iL  x  &  v.  2. 

Nook-shotten.  That  which  shoots  into 
recesses  or  nooks,  Hen.  V.  iii.  5. 

Nor.     The  old  writers  considered  that 
the  doubling  of  the  negative  strength 
encd  the  affirmation.     "  Nor    never," 
Tarn.  S.  iv.  3.     "Nor  no,"  and  "  Nor 
to  no,"  lul.  Ca;s.  iii.  x. 

Note.  Knowledge,  information,  Lear 
iii.  x  &  iv.  5. 

Nothing.  A  play  on  this  word  (some- 
times formerly  pronounced  with  the 
o  long',  and  notmg,  Much  Ado  ii.  3, 
Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Nott-pated.  A  head  with  the  hair  cut 
close,  or  shorn,  x  Hen.  IV.  iL  4. 

Nourish.  Sometimes  written  for  Nou  • 
rice,  or  Nurse^  1  Hen.  VI.  i.  1. 

Novice.  A  religious  probationer,  Mea. 
M.  i.  5.  One  fresh  and  inexperienced. 
All's  W.  ii.  1,  Tarn.  S.  ii.  1,  Rich.  III. 
i.  4,  Ant  CI.  iv.  10. 

Novum.  A  game  at  dice,  in  which  the 
principal  throws  were  five  and  nine, 
Love's  L.  L.  v.  2. 

Nowl.     The  head,  Mids.  N.  iii.  2. 

Numbered.  Compounded  of  numbers, 
Cymb.  L  7. 

Nurture     Education.  As  You  L.  ii.  7. 

Nuthook.  A  bailiff  who  hooks  thieves. 
Mer.  W.  i.  1,  2  Hen.  IV.  v.  4. 

Nutmeg.  "A  gilt  nutmeg"  was  a 
Christmas  gift,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  2. 


O.  The  single  letter  O  was  formerly  rro- 
ployed  to  signify  things  circular.     The 
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Globe  Theatre,  built  of  wood,  Hen. 
V.  i.  (Chorus.)  The  earth,  the  world, 
Ant.  CI.  v.  a.  "  Oes,"  refer  to  the 
stars,  Mids.  N.  iii  a.  And  to  the  pits 
or  marks  left  by  small-pox,  Love's  L. 
L.  v.  a. 

Ob.  An  abbreviation  of  Obolum.  The 
common  mode  of  signifying  a  half- 
penny in  bills  of  the  time,  z  Hen.  IV. 
li.  4. 

Obligation.  Requirement,  duty,  bond, 
Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5,  Lear  ii.  4,  Ham.  i.  a  & 
ii  2.  Motive,  inducement,  Hen.  VIII. 
ii.  3.  Bond,  in  a  legal  sense ;  a  paper 
of  contract,  Mer.  W.  i.  z,  2  Hen.  VI. 
iv.  a. 

Observation.  For  observance,  Mid. 
N.  iv.  1.  "Observance**  used  for 
observation,  All's  W.  iii.  a,  Ant  CI. 
ui.  3- 

Obsequious.  Appertaining  to  funeral 
obsequies.  Ham.  i.  a,  Tit  A.  v.  3,  Son- 
net 31.  "Obsequiously,"  Rich.  III. 
i  2. 

Obstacle.  The  Shepherd's  blunder  for 
obstinate,  x  Hen.  VI.  v.  4. 

Occupation.  Used  for  mechanics,  ope- 
ratives, Corio.  iv.  6,  Jul.  Cass.  i  a. 

Oddly.  Unequally ;  with  disadvantage- 
ous odds,  Tr.  Cr.  i  3. 

Odd  with.  Tantamount  to  at  odds  with, 
or  to  contend  with,  Tr  Cr.  iv.  5. 

0*ercount.  To  out-number,  and  to  out- 
do by  unfair  means,  Ant  CL  ii.  6. 

0*erlooked.  Bewitched,  enchanted, 
Mer.  W.  v.  5,  Mer.  Ven.  iii.  2. 

O'erpartkd.  Having  too  good  a  part 
for  his  talents,  Lovers  L.  L.  v.  2. 

0*ERRAt:GHT.    Overreached,  Com.  E. 

I.  2.  Caught  up,  or  overtook,  Ham. 
iiL  z. 

O'er  wrested.    (See  Wrest.)    Tr.  Cr. 

L  3- 

Or  all  loves.  For  love's  sake ;  by  all 
means,  or,  I  entreat  you,  Mer.  W.  ii. 
a,  Mids.  N..ii.  3. 

Offices.  Those  apartments  in  the  house 
appropriated  to  the  domestics,  and  to 
where  refreshments  are  prepared  and 
served  out,  Macb.  ii.  z,  Rich.  II.  i.  a, 
Tim.  A.  ii.  a,  Oth.  ii.  a. 

Old.  An  ancient  form  of  the  word 
'  wold.'  a  wild  open  plain,  Lear  iii  4. 

Old.  Frequently  used  in  a  humorous 
sense,  signifying  abundant,  excessive, 
Mer.  \T.  i  4,  Much  Ado  v.  a,  Mer. 
N  Ven.  iv.  a,  a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Old  lad  of  the  Castle.  A  terra  used 
in  great  familiarity,  good-fellowship, 
and  conviviality,  z  Hen.  IV.  L  a. 

O  Lord  Sir.  An  assish  phrase,  eter- 
nally used  by  coxcombs  of  the  period ; 
well  ridiculed  by  the  Clown,  All's  W. 

II.  a. 

Once.  Used  in  the  sense  of  '  one  time 
or  other,'  'sometime,'  Mer.  W.  iii  4, 
Hen.  VIII.  i  a,  Jul  Cats.  iv.  3,  Ant 
CI.  v.  a. 

Once.  The  meaning  of  "  once,"  as 
Shakespeare  has  used  'it  in  these  pas- 
sages{  has  been  differently  interpreted 
by  different  editors:  one  saying  it 
means  for  the  nance,  ike  occasion, 
the  time  being;  others,  once  for  all, 
or  absolutely.  We  take  it  to  be  some- 
thing tantamount  to  our  present  fami- 
liar phrase,  'It's  just  this,'  Com.  of 
E.    ul    1,   Much  Ado  L    z,    Corio. 

"•  3- 
Oneyers.  Probably  GadshiU's  cant 
word  for  '  ones,'  as  the  modern  slang 
expression  'one-ers.'  Most  commen- 
tators argue  as  if  this  referred  to  those 
whom  Gadshill  means  to  rob ;  but  the 
context  shows  that  it  relates  to  those 
with,  wham  he  is  to  rob,  z  Hen.  IV. 

1L    Z. 

OrAL.  A  precious  stone,  varying  in 
colour  in  various  lights,  Tw.  Is.  ii.  4. 


Operant.     Operating,  potent,  Tim.  A. 

iv.  3,  Ham.  in.  2. 
Opinion.     Conceit,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  z. 

Headstrongness,  z  Hen.  IV.  iii.  z.  Re- 
putation, z  Hen.  IV.  v.  4. 
Opposite.     Antagonist,  opponent,  Tw. 

N.  iii.  a  &  4,  Corio.  ii.  a. 
Orb.     For  orbit ;  the  path  of  a  planet,  z 

Hen.  IV.  v.  1. 
Orbs.     Fairies'   circles   on   the   grass, 

Mids.  N.  ii.  z. 
Ordinance.     Ordination,  appointment, 

decree,  Hen.  V.  it  4,  Rich.  III.  iv.  4 

&  v.  4,  Jul  Cxs.  i  3,  Lear  iv.  z.  Rank, 

degree,  Corio.  iii  a.  }    Fate,  destiny, 

Cymb.  iv.  2. 
Ordinant.    Swaying,  directing,  Ham. 

v.  2. 
Ordinary.  A  public  dining-table,  where 

each  man  pays  his  score.  Ant  CL  ii. 

a.     "  Ordinaries, "  All  *s  W.  ii.  3. 
Orgulous.      Proud,  haughty;  Fr.  Or- 

gueilltnx,  Tr.  Cr.  (ProL) 
Ort.    A  scrap,  a  remnant,  Tim.  A.  iv. 

3  Tr  Cr  v.  2 
'Ort.     Sir  Hugh  Evans's  Welsh  abbre- 
viation of '  Word,'  Mer.  W.  i.  z. 
Osprey.    The  sea  eagle,  Corio.  iv.  2. 
Ostent.     Show,  appearance,  display, 

Mer.  Ven.  ii.  2,  Hen.  V.  v.  (Chor.) 
Othbrg ates.    I  n  another  manner,  Tw. 

N.  v.  z. 
Ottomites.    Turks,  Ottomans,  Oth.  i. 

3  &  ii.  3. 
Ouphes.    Goblins,  fairies,  Mer.  W.  iv. 

Ousel.  '  ¥he  black-bird,  Mids.  N.  iii.  z. 

Out.  Fully,  completely.  "Out  three 
years  old,"  Temp.  i.  a. 

Overscutched.  Whipped  at  the  cart's 
tail,  2  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2. 

Owches.  Bosses  of  gold,  jewelled  orna- 
ments, 2  Hen.  IV.  1L  4. 

Owe.  Frequently  used  for  to  own.  have, 
or  possess,  Temp.  i.  2.  Mea.  M.  ii.  4, 
Com.  £.  iii.  1,  Love's L.  Lis,  Mids. 
N.  ii.  3,  All's  W.  ii  5. 

Oxlip.  The  large  cowslip,  Mids.  N. 
ii.  2. 


v£ 
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O-yes.  Old  French,  Ovez, — '  Hear  # 
The  exclamation  of  the  town-cr>or, 
even  at  the  present  day,  in  England, 
Mer.  W.  v.  5,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 


Pack.  To  contrive,  or  bargain,  Lat 
Pactus,  Tit  A.  iv.  2,  "Packing," 
Cymb.  iii  5. 

Packed.  Sorted,  or  shuffled  cards  un- 
fairly, Ant  CL  iv.  za. 

Packed.  Made  an  accomplice  or  con- 
federate, Com.  E.  v.  z,  Much  Ado  v.  z. 

Packings.  Contrivances,  underhand 
dealings,  Lear  iii  z. 

Paction.  Contract,  alliance,  Hen.  V. 
v.  a. 

Paddock.  The  name  for  a  toad:  and 
hence,  for  an  evil  spirit,  Ham.  iii  4, 
Macb.  i  x. 

Painted  cloth.  Chamber-hangings, 
similar  to  tapestry;  representing  de- 
vices, with  mottoes,  and  moral  sen- 
tences, As  You  L.  iii.  2,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  zz, 
x  Hen.  IV.  iv.  a. 

Palabras.  The  Spanish  for  words. 
The  B  and  the  V  being  used  in  Span- 
ish indiscriminately,  the  English  word 
' Palaver'  is  thence  derived;  a  term 
of  contempt  for  over-much  speech, 
Much  Ado  iii.  4.  Corrupted  into 
"Pallabris/'Tam.  S.  i  (Ind.) 

Pale.  To  encircle,  to  confine,  as  with- 
in a  paling,  Hen.  V.  v.  (Chorus,)  3 
Hen.  VI.  l  4,  Ant  CL  ii  7. 

Pall.  To  decline,  wane,  fall  away, 
Ham.  v.  a.  To  invest,  as  with  a 
funereal  pall,  Macb.  i.  5. 


Palled.  Cloyed,  waned,  faded,  dwin- 
dled, Ant  CI.  ii.  7. 

Palliament.  A  robe.  The  white  ves- 
ture of  a  Roman  candidate,  Tit  A.  i  2. 

Palmy.  Victorious,  triumphant :  the 
Palm  being  the  symbol  of  victory, 
Ham.  i  z. 

Pantlbr.  The  servant  of  the  pantry, 
a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4,  Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Papers.  Used  as  a  verb;  for  puts  down 
in  his  paper,  or  "  letter,"  Hen.  VIII. 
i.  1. 

Parcel.  A  portion,  part  of,  Mer.  W. 
i.  x,  Com.  E.  v.  1. 

Parcel-gilt.  Partly  gilt,  a  Hen.  IV. 
ii.  z. 

Parfect.  Costard's  blunder  for  'per- 
fect,' Love's  L.  L.  v.  2. 

Paris  Garden.  The  celebrated  bear- 
garden in  Southwark,  London  ;  near 
to  the  Globe  Theatre.  So  named  from 
Robert  of  Paris,  who  had  a  house 
there  in  the  reign  of  Rich.  II.  Hen. 
VIII.  v.  3. 

Parish-top.  A  large  whip-top  was  for- 
merly kept  in  most  towns  and  parishes 
for  the  amusement  of  the  commonalty 
in  winter,  Tw.  N.  i.  3. 

Paritor.  An  officer  of  the  Bishop's 
court,  who  carries  out  summonses,  or 
citations.  Love's  L.  L.  iii.  z. 

Parle,  The  same  signification  as  "  Par- 
ley." A  discussion,  or  treaty,  by  word 
01  mouth,  Two  Gen.  V.  i.  2,  f  ohn  ii.  1, 
Rich  II.  i.  z  &  iii.  3,  Hen.  V.  iii  3,  3 
Hen.  VI.  v.  z,  Ham.  i.  z. 

Parling.     Speaking,  Lucrece  15. 

Parlous.  A  common  version  of  peril- 
ous, Mids.  N.  Hi  z,  As  You  L.  iii.  2, 
Rich  III.  ii.  a  &  iii.  z,  Rom.  T.  i  3. 

Parmaceti.  A  corruption  of  sperma- 
ceti, z  Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 

Partake.  Participate,  share  with,  Win. 
T.  v.  3. 

Partaker.  Accomplice,  partner  in  mis- 
deed, z  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4. 

Parted.  Quitted,  departed  from,  Peric. 
v.  3.  Endowed  with  good  qualities, 
or  parts,  Tr.  Cr.  iii.  3. 

Partisan.  (Spelt  also  Partizan.)  A 
pike,  or  halberd,  Ant  CL  ii  7,  Cymb. 
iv.  2,  Rom.  J.  i  x.Hara.  i  z. 

Partlet.  A  ruff  for  the  neck,  worn  by 
women.  The  name  was  given  to  a 
hen,  because  it  frequently  shows  a 
ruff  of  feathers  on  its  neck,  Win.  T.  ii 

3,  z  Hen.  IV.  iii.  3. 

Pash.    The  head,  or  skin  of  the  head  in 

horned  cattle,  Win.  T.  i  a. 
Pash.     To  dash,  or  beat  furiously,  Tr. 

Cr.  ii.  3.     "Pashed,"  Tr.  Cr.  v.  5. 
Passado.      A  thrust     An  old  fencing 

term,  Love's  L.  L.  i  2,  Rom.  J.  ii  4 

&  111.  z. 

Passage.  One  passing,  a  passenger, 
Oth.  v.  z.  Circumstance,  point,  inci- 
dent, All's  W.  i  z. 

Passed.  "It  passed."  An  expression 
implying,  '  it  passed  belief,'  Mer.  W. 
i.  z,  Tr.  Cr.  i.  a. 

Passes.  ' '  This  passes,''  i  e. ,  exceeds  all 
bounds,  Mer.  W.  iv.  a. 

Passing.    Extremely,  Two  Gen.  V.  iv. 

4,  Mids.  N.  ii  z,  Tarn.  S.  ii  z. 


passed 

lief,  Mer.  W.  i  x.  Tr.  Cr.  i  a.     "  This 

passes  !"4Mer.  W.  iv.  a.  "  He  passes," 

Tim.  A.  i  z. 
Passion.    To   suffer,    to  feel   passion, 

Temp.  v.  z,  Love's  L.  L.  i  1,  (Letter. j 

"  Passioning,"  Two  Gen.  V.  iv.  4. 
Passionate.    To  complain,  or  express 

passion,  Tit  A.  iii.  a. 
Pass  not.    To  care  not  for,  to  regard 

not,  a  Hen.  VI.  iv.  a. 
Passy-mbasure,      A    stately  -  stepping 

dance.     Sir  Toby  in  his  drunken  ire 
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calls  its  object  "a  Passy-mcasures 
pavin,"  bungling  up  the  names  of  two 
solemn  dances  into  one,  as  a  fitting 
epithet  for  a  pompous  fellow,  Tw.  N. 
v.  I. 

Pastry.  The  confectionary,  or  pastry- 
room,  Rom.  I.  iv.  4. 

Patch.  A  fool  ItaL  Passe,  Temp.  iii. 
a,  Mer.  Ven.  ii.  5,  Com.  E.  11L  1, 
Macb.  v.  3. 

Patciiery.  Folly,  roguery,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  3, 
Tim.  A.  v.  1. 

Path.  To  go,  as  in  a  path,  to  walk, 
Jul.  Cacs.  ii.  1. 

Patiiktical.  Affectedly  lamentable, 
As  You  L.  iv.  x,  Lovers  L.  L  i.  2  & 
iv.  x. 

Patient.  Compose,  make  patient,  or 
tranquillise,  Tit.  A.  L  2. 

Pa  tine.  From  the  Latin  Patina;  the 
gold  plate  with  which  the  piiest  covers 
the  chalice  at  high  mass.  Poetically 
applied  to  the  stars,  Mer.  Ven.  v.  x. 

Pauca.  Lat.  Feiv.  Adopted  as  a  cant 
expression  for  "  Let's  liavc  few  words," 
or  "  Be  brief,"  Mer.  W.  i.  1,  Hen.  V. 
ii.  1. 

Pall's.  In  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  Lon- 
don, was  formerly  transacted  almost 
every  description  of  business;  and  even 
some  amusements  or  games,  a  Hen. 

IV.  i.  a.  Rich.  III.  iii.  6. 

Pavin.  From  the  Latin  Pave,  a  pea- 
cock, A  grave  and  stately  dance, 
Tw.  N.  v.  x. 

Pax.  A  small  plate  of  wood  or  metal, 
with  some  sacred  representation  en- 
graved upon  it.  and  used  for  the  kiss 
of  peace.  Hen.  V.  iii.  6. 

Pay.  "You  pay  him  then!"  used 
■ronically,  in  the  sense  in  which  school- 
boys now  say,  'Pay  him  out;'  that 
is,  punish  him  thoroughly,  Hen.  V.  iv.  1. 

Peak.  To  mope,  pule,  maunder,  Macb. 
i.  3,  Ham.  ii.  a.  "  Peaking,"  sneak- 
ing,  snivelling,   pitiful,   Mer.   W.   iii. 

Pearl.     A  term  used  for  whatever  is 

highly  valued.       Here    meaning   the 

chief  nobility,  Macb.  v.  7. 
Peascod.      'lhe   pea-shell,   now  called 

the  pod,  Tw.  N.  i.  5,  As  You  L.  ii.  4, 

Lear  i.  4. 
Peat.    A  small,  delicate,  and  favourite 

person  :  the  origin  of  '  pet.'    Fr.  Petit, 

Tarn.  S.  i.  x. 
Pedant.  A  schoolmaster,  Tam.  S.  iv.  2. 
Pedascule.     A  whimsical  name  for  a 

preceptor,  or  pedant,  Tam.  S.  iii.  x. 
Peeled.     (Spelt  also  pieled  and  pilled.) 

Stripped,   bald,  or  tonsured,    z  Hen. 

VI.  i.  3. 
Peevish.     Silly,  trifling,  foolish,    Hen. 

V.  iii  7,  Mer.  W.  i.  4.  Wayward,  Tw. 
N.  i.  5,  Ham.  L  2,  Oth.  iv.  3.  Fretful, 
cross,  Mer.  Ven.  i.  r. 

Peg-a-Ramsey.    The  subject  of  an  old 

ballad,  Tw.  N.  ii.  3. 
Prize.    To  weigh,  or  bear  down.     Fr. 

P***rt  Mer.  Ven.  iii.  2,  Rich.  III.  v.  3. 
Prized.     Poised,  John  ii.  2. 
Pelting.     Paltry,  trifling,  unimportant, 

Mea.  M.  ii.  2,  Mids.  N.  ii.  2,  Rich.  II. 

ii.  1,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5,  Lear  ii.  3. 
Perdu.    Fr.,losL     ' Enfant  perdu ,' 'was 

a  soldier   on    a    forlorn    hope,    Hen. 

V.  iv.  5,  Lear  iv.  7. 
Perdurable.     Very  durable,  Oth.  L  3, 

Hen.  V.  iv.  5. 
Pbrdurably.     Lastingly,  Mea.  M.  iii.  x. 
Perdy.      A   vulgarised    French    oath, 

4 Par  Dieu*  Cora.  E.  iv.  4,  Hen,  V. 

ii.  x,  Ham.  iii  2. 
Peregrinate,      Strange,    out   of    the 

common  course,  Love  s  L.  L.  v.  1.  _ 
Perfect.     Used  for   positive,  certain, 

Win.  T.  iii.  3,  Cymb.  iii.  x  &  iv.  a. 
Perge.     The  Latin  for  '  Go  on,'  '  pro- 
ceed/ Love 's  L.  L.  iv.  a. 


Periapt.     A  bandage,  or  amulet,  hung 

round    the    neck,    for  a  preservative 

against  danger  or  disease,  1  Hen.  VI. 

v.  3. 

Period.    To  finish,  or  put  a  stop  to, 

lim.  A  1.  x. 
Perish.    To  destroy,  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  2. 
Perjure.     Perjurer.     The  punishment 
for  these  criminals   formerly  was  to 
wear  on  the  breast  a  paper  specifying 
their  offence,  Love  's  L.  L.  iv.  3. 
Perpend.       Ponder,    mentally    weigh, 
Mer.  W.  ii.  1,  As  You  L  iii.  2,  Hen.  V. 
iv.  4,  Ham.  ii.  2. 
Pkkplexkd.     In  Shakespeare's  time  this 
word  had  greater  force  than  at  present ; 
meaning,  as  he  uses  it.  bewildered,  dis- 
tracted, maddened,  Oth.  v.  2,  Cymb. 
iii.  4,  Lucrcce  105. 
Person.    Jaquenctta's  blunder  for  'par- 
son,' Love's  L.  L.  iv.  2  &  3. 
Perspective.    A  glass  so  contrived  as 
to  produce  an  optical  deception,  Tw. 
N.  v.  x,  Rich.  II.  ii.  2. 
Pkrspectively.     Distorted,   under  de- 
lusion, Hen.  V.  v.  2. 
Pkrtly.       Quickly,     briskly,     alertly, 
smartly.  Temp.  iv.  1.     Saucily,  auda- 
ciously, Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 
Pervert.    To  ward  off,  to  avert,  Cymb. 

ii.  4. 
Petar,     A  kind  of  mortar,  used  to  blow 

up  gates,  Hani.  iii.  4. 

Phw-fkllow.     Originally,  one  who  sat 

in  the  same  pew.     Metaphorically,  a 

partner,  a  companion,  Rich.  III.  iv.  4. 

Pheerr.  (SccFekre.)  Pcric.  1,  (Gower.) 

Phkese.     To  chastise,  and  to  humble, 

Tam.  S.  i.  (Ind.),  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  3. 
Philip.  The  old  name  for  a  sp.irrow. 
The  serving-man  addressing  raulcon- 
bridge  by  his  Christian  name,  the  latter 
jokingly  rebukes  the  familiarity  by  this 
reference,  John  i.  r. 
Phisnomy.      A   vulgar   contraction    of 

Physiognomy,  All 's  W.  iv.  5. 
Piiraskless.       Beyond    the   power    of 

phrases  to  extol.  Lover 's  Comp.  33. 
Pia    mater.      The    membrane    which 
covers^  the  brain,  Tw.  N.  i.  5,  Love 's 
L  L.  iv.  2,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  1 
Pick.    To  pitch,  or  toss,  Hen.  VIII.  v. 

3,  Corio.  i.  1. 
Picked.     Spruce,   coxcombical,  Love's 

L.  L  v.  1,  John  i.  1,  Ham.  v.  x. 
Pickers    and    Stealers.      A   caustic 
name  for  the  hands.  Ham.  iii.  2.     To 
pickeer  was  a  word  for  to  pillage. 
Picking.     Trifling,  insignificant,  2  Hen. 

IV.  iv.  1. 
Pick-thank.     One  who  fawns  to  obtain 
favour,  and  picks  occasion  for  receiv- 
ing thanks,  x  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2. 
Pickt-hatch.     A  house  of  ill  resort, 

Mer.  W.  ii.  2. 
Pierced.    Reached,  penetrated,  Oth.  i.  3. 
Pight.     Pitched,  fixed,  settled,  decided, 

Lear  ii.  1,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  11. 
Pii.cher.     A  covering  of  leather,  a  scab- 
bard, Rom.  J.  iii.  x. 
Pill.     To  pillage  or  rob,  Tim.  A.  iv.  1. 
"  Pilled.'rRich.  II.  ii.  x.  Rich.  III.  i. 3. 
Pin.     The  centre  of  a  target,  now  called 
the  bull's  eye,    Love's  L.   L.  iv.    1, 
Rom.  J.  ii.  4. 
Pin   and  Web.      The  old  term  for  a 
cataract  in  the  eye.  Win.  T.  i.  2,  Lear 
111.  4. 
Pink  Eyne.    Small,  close-shut,  peering 

eyes,  Ant.  CI.  ii.  7,  (Song.) 
Pinnace.    A  small  ship,  Mer.  W.  i.  3, 

2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  1. 
Pip.  A  pip  is  a  spot  on  the  cards ;  and 
"  a  pip  out,"  signified  more  than  the 
number  that  sufficed  to  win  the  game. 
The  plirase  came  into  jocose  usage  to 
signify  one  or  two  more  than  needful, 
Tam.  S.  i.  a. 
Pitch.    The  extreme  ascent  of  a  hawk 


before  he  stooped  upon  his  prey,  x 
Hen.  VI.  ii.  4,  JuL  Cacs.  i.  1. 

Pitch  and  pay.  A  low  phrase,  mean- 
ing 'down  with  your  money,'  Hen. 
V.  ii.  3. 

Pittikins.  '"Od's  pittikins;H  a  dimi- 
nutive of  God's  pity,  Cymb.  iv.  2. 

Placket.  A  woman's  under  garment, 
Love's  L.  L.  iii.  x,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  3. 

Plain.     Fur  complain,  Leai  iii.  1. 

Plain-song.  The  simple  notes  of  an 
air  or  melody,  Mids.  N.  iii.  1,  ;Song.l 
Hen.  V.  iii.  2,  Hen.  VIII.  i.  3. 

Planch kd.  Boarded.  Fr.  Piancht, 
Mea.  M.  iv.  1. 

Plant  age  Plants,  vegetation.  It  wai 
an  old  prejudice  that  the  growth  of 
plants  was  influenced  by  the  increase 
and  waning  of  the  moon,  Tr.  Cr.  iii.  2. 

Plants.  Feet.  From  the  Latin  Plantat 
AnL  CI.  ii.  7. 

Plash.  A  puddle,  or  small  pool  of 
water,  Tam.  S.  i.  i. 

Plates.  Silver  money.  Span.  Plata, 
Ant.  CI.  v.  2. 

Platforms.  Schemes,  plots,  plans.  The 
ground-work  or  design  of  a  tiling.  The 
plot  of  a  play  was  called  the  platform, 
1  Hen.  VI.  ii.  x. 

Plausibly.  With  approbation,  praise, 
or  applause.  Lucrcce  265. 

Plausive.  Worthy  of  praise,  admir- 
able, All's  W.  i.  2. 

Pleached.  Intertwined,  Much  Ado 
iii.  x,  Ant.  CI.  iv.  12. 

Pleasance.  Pleasure,  delight,  Oth.  ii. 
3,  Pass.  Piluriin  &. 

Plighted.  Folded  in.  Fr.  P/ie.  Me- 
taphorically, close,  complicated,  sly, 
Lear  i.  1. 

Plot.  A  space  of  ground  ;  usually  of 
turf,  Mids.  N.  iii.  x,  Rich.  II.  ii.  1,  x 
Hen.  VI.  ii.  4,  2  Hen.  VI.  i.  4,  Cymb. 
iv.  2. 

Plummet.  The  plumb-line,  for  ascer- 
taining the  soundings  at  sea,  Tump, 
iii.  3.  Metaphorically  used  to  imply, 
'  Ignorance  itself  can  take  my  depth,' 
Mer.  W.  v.  5. 

Plukisy.  Excess  of  blood ;  plethora, 
Ham.  iv.  7. 

Points.  The  metal  tags,  at  the  end  of 
the  laces,  used  for  fastening  up  the 
hose,  Tw.  N.  i.  5.  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Point-de-vice.  -.Spelt  also  Point-de- 
vise.) With  punctilious  nicety,  with- 
out defect,  As  You  L.  iii.  2,  Tw.  N.  ii. 
5,  Love's  L.  L,  v.  1. 

Poise.  Weight,  momcut,  importance, 
Lear  ii.  1. 

Poking-ktick.  A  small  rod  of  iron, 
being  heated,  to  set  plaits  iu  ruffs, 
Win.  T.  iv.  3,  (Song.) 

Polack.    A  Polander,  Ham.  i.  x  &  iv.  4. 

Polled.  Plundered,  stripped,  made 
bare,  Corio.  iv.  5. 

Pomander.  A  ball  composed  of  various 
perfumes,  dried,  and  worn  round  the 
neck  or  in  the  pocket,  Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Pomkwater.  A  species  of  apple,  Love ':» 
L.  L.  iv.  2. 

Poor  John.  A  fish  (Hake)  salted  and 
dried,  Temp.  ii.  2,  Rom.  J.  i.  i.^ 

Popinjay.    A  parrot,  1  Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 
Port.    State,  attendance,  Tam.  S.  1.  x, 
Mer.  Ven.  1.  x. 

Port.    Gate,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  4,  Corio.  i.  7 

&  v.  5. 
Portage.    Outlet,  port-hole,  Hen.  V. 
iii.    x ;    used   for    'conveyance   into 
life,'  Peric.  iii.  x. 

Portance,  Deportment,  conduct,  Corio. 
11.  3,  Oth.  1.  3. 

Possess.  To  make  understand,  to  in- 
form distinctly  and  accurately,  Tw. 
N.  ii.  3,  Much  Ado  v.  1. 

Possessed.     Insane,  Tw.  N.  iii.  4. 

Posset.  A  night-drink,  composed  of 
hot  milk  and  some  strong  infusion, 
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curdled,  Mer.  W.  !.  4  &  v.  5,  Macb. 
ii.  2  ;  used  as  a  verb,  Ham.  i.  5. 

Post.  At  the  doors  of  sheriffs,  posts 
were  set  up,  on  which  proclamations 
were  placed,  Tw.  N.  i.  5. 

Posy.  A  motto ;  from  poesy,  Mer.  Ven. 
v.  1,  Ham.  iii.  2. 

Pot.  "To  the  pot"  was  an  old  form 
for  the  still-used  vulgarism  'gone  to 
pot,'  Corio.  i.  4. 

Potable.  Drinkable.  "  Med'cine  pot- 
able" refers  to  the  solution  of  gold, 
called  'potable  gold/  formerly  pre- 
tended to  have  life-preserving  powers, 
2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4. 

Potch.  To  thrust  at,  to  poke,  Corio. 
i.  10. 

Potents.     Potentates,  John  ii.  2. 

Pottle,  A  measure  holding  two  quarts. 
But  often  used  for  a  drinking  vessel, 
without  reference  to  the  measure, 
Mer.  W.  ii.  1  &  iii.  5,  Oth.  ii.  3. 

Poulter,   A  poulterer,  1  Hen.  TV.  ii.  4. 

Pouncet-box.  A  small  perfume-box 
perforated,  1  Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 

Powder.  To  cure  with  salt,  z  Hen.  IV. 
v.  4.  '  Powdered  beef  is  still  a  pro- 
vincial name  for  salted  beef,  as  the 
*  powdering  tub'  is  for  salting  meat. 
Put  the  reference  is  to  an  old  curative 
process  for  disease,  Mea.  M.  iii.  2, 
Hen.  V.  ii.  1. 

Practice.  Art,  deceit,  treachery,  Lear 
ii.  4  &  v.  3,  Oth.  v.  2. 

Practice:.    Practical,  Hen.  V.  i.  1. 

Practisants.  Confederates  in^ strata- 
gem or  treachery,  x  Hen.  VI.  iii.  2. 

Prjeml-nire.  The  first  words  of,  and 
signifying  the  writ  which  puts  an 
offender  out  of  the  king's  protection, 
— all  his  goods,  chattels,  &c,  becom- 
ing forfeit  to  the  crown,  Hen.  VIII. 
iii.  2. 

Prank.  To  dress  gaily  and  daintily, 
Tw.  N.  ii-  4;  used  metaphorically, 
Corio. iii.  x.   "  Pranked,"  Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Precedent.  The  first  draught,  or 
rough  copy  of  a  writing.  John  v.  9, 
Rich,  III.  iii.  6,  Hen.  VIII.  i.  2 ;  used 
for  prognostic,  indication,  Venus  & 
Ad.  5. 

Precepts.  Justices*  warrants,  a  Hen. 
IV.  v.  1. 

Precisian.  A  restrainer  within  precise 
limits,  Mer.  W.  ii.  1,  (Letter.] 

Pregnancy.  Fruitfulncss  of  intellect, 
2  Hen.  IV.  i.  2. 

Pregnant.  Apprehensive,  fertile  in 
perception,  Tw.  N.  iii.  1.  Well  in- 
formed, Mea.  M.  i.  x.  Rich  in  evi- 
dence, convincing,  Mea.  M.  ii.  x,  Oth. 
ii.  1,  Cymb.  iv.  a.  Full  of  mischievous 
ingenuity,  Tw.  N.  ii.  2.  Apt,  mean- 
ing, replete  with  intelligence,  Ham. 
ii.  2.  Promptly  subservient,  Ham. 
iii.  2.  Susceptible  of,  open  to,  capable 
of  receiving,  Lear  iv  6. 

•  Premised.    Pre-sent    Latin,  Premittot 
to  send  beforehand,  2  Hen.  VI.  v.  2. 

Prenomjnatr.  Heretofore  named, 
Ham.  ii.  x.  To  foretell,  to  name  be- 
forehand, Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 

Prescript.  __  Prescribed,  or  previously 
written  injunction,  Ant.  CI.  iii.  8. 
Pre-written.  laid  down,  Hen.  V.  iii.  7. 

Presence.  The  receiving-room  of  the 
sovereign.  Hen.  VIII.  ul  x,  Rich.  II. 
i.  3.  Hence,  it  came  to  be  used  for 
any  state  roo«n,  Rom.  J.  v.  3. 

Present.  Used  for  represent,  per- 
form, enact,  or  personate,  in  stage  par- 
lance, Love's  L.  L.  v.  1.  " Presents," 
Love's  L.  L.  v.  a.  "Presented," 
Temp.  iv.  x,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  2,  Mids. 
N.  ui.  9. 

Presently.  Immediately,  Temp.  iv. 
1,  Two  Gen.  V.  v.  2,  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7. 

Press.  A  crowd.  Hen.  VIII.  iv.  x  &  v. 
3,  Jul.  Ocs.  i.  2.     Fr.  Press*. 


Prest.     Ready.     Old  Fr.  Presf,  Mer. 

Ven.  i.  1,  Peric.  iv.  (Gower.) 
Pretence.  ^  Intention,  Two  Gen.  V.  iii. 

1,  Macb.  ii.  3,  Lear  1.  2. 
Pretended.    Designed,  intended,  Two 

Gen.  V.  ii.  6,  Lucrcce  83. 
Prevent.    To  anticipate,  to  be  before- 
hand with.     Lat  Prevenio,  to  come 

before,  2  Hen.  IV.  i.  2,  JuL  Cses.  v.  1. 
Prick-song.    Written  music ;  from  its 

being  marked  down  with  points  or 

dots,  Rom.  I.  ii.  4. 
Pricket.    A  buck  of  the  second  year, 

Love  *s  L.  L.  iv.  2. 
Prime.      First,    Temp.    i.    2.      Yotith. 

spring,  morning.  All 's  W.  ii.  1,  Two 

Gen.  V.  i.  x.  Rich.  III.  i.  2. 
Primero-    A  game  at  cards,  Mer.  W. 

iv.  5,  Hen.  VIII.  v.  x% 
Primy.     Early,  spring-like,  Ham.  i.  3. 
Principals.      The   chief  beams   of  a 

house,  Peric.  iii.  2. 
Princox      From  the  Latin  Prteeoxx  a 

forward,  pert  youngster.     According 

to  the  modern  cant,  a  'fast  young 

gent,'  Rom.  J.  i.  5. 
Print.     "  In  print,    meant  to  speak,  or 

act  with  precision,  Love's  L.  L.  iii.  x, 

Two  Gen.  V.  ii.  1,  As  You  L.  v.  4. 
Prize.     Privilege,  3   Hen.   VI.  i.  4  & 

ii.  1. 
Private,    Privacy.   Tw.  N  iii.  4.    Spe- 
cial intelligence,  inforraation,John  iv.3. 
Probal.      A  contraction  of  probable, 

Oth.  ii.  3. 
Process.     A  law  term  for  a  summons, 

a  citation,  Ant.  CI.  i.  1. 
Prodigious.      Unnatural,     portentous, 

John  iii.   x,  Rich.  III.  i.  2,  Rom.  J. 

I.  5- 

Proditor.  Traitor,  betrayer,  x  Hen. 
VI.  i.  3. 

Proface.     A  term  of  welcome ;  equiv- 
alent to  '  Much  good  may  it  do  you.' 
An  old  Norman  romance  word,  Prvu- 
face,  meaning,  "  Bien  vous  fasse"  2 
Hen.  IV.  v.  3. 

Progress.  The  journey  of  a  sovereign, 
when  visiting  his  dominions  in  state, 
2  Hen.  VI.  i.  4.  Sarcastically  applied, 
Ham.  iv.  -x. 

Project.  To  pre-arrange,  or  shape  out, 
Ant.  CI.  v.  2. 

Prolixioi-s.     Delaying,  Mea.  M.  ii.  4. 

Prone.  Meek,  humble,  Mea.  M.  i.  3. 
Addicted,  Win  T.  ii.  1,  Hen.  VIII.  1. 
x,  Cymb.  v.  1. 

Proof.  For  approof,  in  the  sense  of 
approval,  Tarn.  S.  iv.  3. 

Proper.  Comely,  well-shaped,  Temp, 
ii.  2,  Two  Gen.  V.  iv.  x,  Mids.  N.  L  2. 
Also,  one's  own.  or  belonging  to,  Win. 
T.  ii  3,  Ham.  v.  2,  Oth.  i.  3. 

Propertied.  Made  a  property  of,  made 
use  of,  Tw.  N.  iv.  2,  John  v.  2.  Gift- 
ed with  qualities,  or  properties,  Ant. 
CI.  v.  2. 

Propertils.  Theatrical  necessaries, 
Mer.  W.  iv.  4,  Mids.  N.  i.  2. 

Propose.  Talk,  conversation,  Fr.  Pro- 
60s,  Much  Ado  iii.  x.  Harangue, 
holding  forth,  Oth.  i.  x. 

Prorogue.  Suspend,  Ant.  CL  ii.  x. 
Lengthen  out,  or  prolong,  Peric.  v.  x. 
"  Prorosued."  Rom.  J.  ii.  a. 

Pro v and.    Provender,  food,  Corio.  ii.  x. 

Prune.  To  dress,  and  make  neat  the 
feathers,  x  Hen.  IV.  i.  1,  Cymb.  v.  4. 

Pucellb.    A  virgin,  1  Hen.  VI.  i.  2&a. 

Puck.  Robin  Goodfcllow.  A  waggish 
sprite,  of  Celtic  origin.  Puke,  in 
Icelandic,  means  a  demon,  Mids.  N. 

II.  x. 

Pugging.     Thieving,  Win.   T.    iv.    a, 

(Song.) 
Puke-stock  i  ng    A  dark-coloured  hose, 

x  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 
Pun.    To  pound,  as  in  a  mortar,  Tr.  Cr. 

ii.  t. 


Punto.     A  hit.     A  term  in  fencing; 

Mer.  W.  ii.  3.     "  Punto  reverso,"  a 

back-handed  stroke,  Rom.  J.  ii.  4. 
Purchase.    A  cant  name  among  thieves 

for  their  booty,  Hen.  V.  iii.  2. 
Purchase.      Gain,    profit,    advantage, 

Peric.  i.     (Gower.)    [In  some  editions 

changed  to  "Purpose."] 
Purples.     "  Long   Purples."    A   com- 
mon English  flower,  orchis  v:ascula% 

Ham.  iv.  7. 
Push.      An    old   fonrl    of    '  Pish,*   or 

'Pshaw,'  Much  Ado    v.    1,  Tim.   A. 

111.  o. 
Put  on.     To  incite,  to  instigate,  Cymb. 

v.  x.     Instigated,  induced,  Ham.  v.  2. 
Putter -on.      Instigator,     adverse    in- 
ducer and  contriver,  Win.  T.  ii.  1,  Hen. 

VIII.  i.  2. 
Putter -out.     One  who  places  money 

out  at  interest.  Temp,  iii  3. 
Puttock.    A  debased  kite  or  hawk,  2 

Hen.  VI.  iii.  2,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  1,  Cymb. 

i.  2. 
Puzzel.     A  dirty  wenc'i  or  drab ;  Ital. 

PuzMolcnte,  1  Hen.  VI.  i.  4. 


Quail.  To  give  way,  to  faint,  Mids.  N. 
v.  x,  As  You  L.  ii.  2,  Cyrab.  v.  5. 

Quails.  A  cant  name  for  ill-charactered 
women,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  x. 

Quaint.  Agreeably  fantastical,  grace- 
ful, Temp.  1.  2.  Tasteful,  well-fancied. 
Much  Ado  iii.  4,  Tarn.  S.  iv.  3.  In- 
geniously contrived,  Two  Gen.  V.  iii. 

1,  Mer.  Ven.  Hi.  4. 

Quaint  mazes.     Fairy  rings,  Mids.  N. 

ii.  2. 
Quality.     Qualification,  gift,  Temp.  i. 

2.  Used  technically  of  the  theatrical 
profession,  Ham.  ii.  2. 

Quarrel.  A  square  -  headed  arrow. 
Making  Fortune  the  arrow  which  di- 
vides or  divorces.  Hen  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Quarry.  A  heap  of  dead  ^ame,  Macb. 
*v«  3t  Corio.  i.  1,  Ham.  v.  ».  Shake- 
speare makes  the  soldier  use  the  words 
'his  damned  quarry"  for  Macdo:i- 
wald's  heap  of  Kernes  aud  Callow - 
glasses  doomed  to  become  the  slaugh- 
tered prey  06  Macbeth,  Macb.  L  9. 

Quart  d'ecu.  The  fourth  part  of  a 
crown,  All 's  W.  iv.  3  &  v.  2. 

Quat.  A  pimple  on  the  skin.  Applied 
metaphorically  to  mean  a  little  common 
fellow,  Oth.  v.  1. 

Buatch.     Squat,  or  flat,  All 's  W.  ii.  2. 
uban.     A  slut,  an  ill-famed  woman. 
Mer.   W.   iv.  2,  All's  W.  ii.  2,  2  Hen. 
IV.  ii.  i. 

Queasy.  Squeamish,  fastidious,  delicate, 
Much  Ado  ii.  1,  Lear  ii.  1.  Disgusted, 
Ant  CI.  iii.  6. 

Quell.  To  subdue,  to  destroy,  to  mur- 
der. Two  Gen.  V.  iv.  2,  Mids.  N.  v.  1, 
x  Hen.  VI.  Li.  2  Hen.  VI.  v.  1,  Tim. 
A  iv.  2.  Usea  as  a  noun  for  murder, 
assassination,  Macb.  i.  7. 

Quern.  A  hand,  or  horse-mill  for  grind- 
ing corn,  Mids.  N.  ii.  1. 

Quest.     A  common  abbreviation  of  in- 

Suest,  Rich.  III.  i.  4,  Ham.  v.  x.  (See 
Irowner's-quest.  ) 

Questant.  A  seeker,  an  aspirant,  All 's 
W.  ii.  x. 

Questrists.  Searchers,  those  in  quest, 
Lear  111.  7. 

Quick.  Alive,  living,  Mer.  W.  iii.  4, 
All's  W.  v.  3,  Win.  T.  iv.  3,  Hen.  V. 
ii.  2. 

Quiddit.  A  contraction  of  quiddity. 
A  refinement  in  reasoning  usually  ap- 
plied to  legal  quibbling*,  Ham.  v.  1. 

Quiddities.  Shrewd  quirks  of  argu- 
ment, 1  Hen.  IV.  i.  2. 

Quillets.     Sophisms,  chicanery,  Ham. 


GLOSSARY. 


« ... 


v.  x,  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  3.  Tim.  A.  iv.  j, 
z  Hen.  VI.  il  4,  Oth.  iii.  z.  a  Hen.  Vl. 

•  •  •  • 

uj.  z. 

Qcintazk.  A  post  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
med  as  a  nurk,  at  which  riders  tilted 
in  pretended  tournament,  As  You  L.  L  a. 

Qi/ivs.  Scoffs,  jokes,  smart  repartees, 
Two  Gen.  V.  iv.  a,  Mcr.  W.  i.  3, 
Much  Ado  ii.  3,  A3  You  L.  v.  4,  z 
H-*.  IV.  i.  a. 

Qcint  A  choir,  a  company  of  ringers, 
2  Hen.  VI.  i.  3.  The  place  wh  -e 
choristers  fit,  Cvmb.  ii!.  3.  Used  fr 
any  assembly,  Mids.  N.  il  z. 

Qvt.      To  an-.wer,   requite.    aven~-;,  i 
Hen.  V.  Ki.  a,  Rich.  III.  v.  :,  Har-i. 
v.  2,  Lear  iii.  7. 

Quittance.  Acquittance,  release,  dis- 
charge, Mcr.  \V.  i.  z.  As  You  L.  ii«.  5. 
Requital,  Hen.  V.  ii.  a.  Return  of 
b'ows,  3  Hen.  IV.  i.  z.  To  rel.:!irtj 
ia  punishment,  z  Hen.  VI.  il  z.m  11  ■:- 
payment  of  oolifation,  Tim.  A.  i.  t. 

Qr-ivEK.  Brisk,  active,  nimble,  a  Hen. 
IV.  iii.  a. 

Quote.  Formerly  sounded  'coat,' 
and  cvc-i  sometirr?cr.  so-;'t  'cot-.' 
Hen~e  rr-*v  frequent  plavs  u-on  t'-.e 
word,  Two  Gen.  V.  it  4.  iSecCoTna.; 


Razes.    Supposed  to  mean  parcels,  un- 
less the  word  be  (like  "  Race,";  de- 


Rabato.     A  coll. xr,  or  falling-back  ruff 

for  the  neck,  Fr.  Rabat,  Much  Ado 

in.  4. 
Rabbit-sucker.    A  young  sucking  rab- 
bit, z  Hen.  IV.  il  4. 
Racj~     A  taste,  or  flavour,  as  'racy;' 

— a  root,  as  derived  from  Fr.  Racine, 

Win.  T.  iv.  a.     Progeny,  Ant.  CL  L  3. 
Rack.    A  lone  range  of  clouds,  Temp. 

iv.  z,  Ant  CI.  iv.  Z2,  Ham.  il  a. 
Racking.     Moving  in  a  long  trail,  or 

track,  3  Hen.  VL  i:.  z. 
Rag.    An  opprobrious  name  for  a  beg- 
garly person;  a  Raggamuffin.   Mcr. 

W.  tv.  a,  Tarn.  S.  iv.  3,  Rich.  III.  v.  3, 

Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 
Raied.     Striped.  Fr.  Rate.  Tarn.   S. 

m,  a. 
Rampajluan.      A  rampant,  roistering 

fellow,  a  Hen.  IV.  il  z. 
Hank.    Pace,  or  rate  of  going,  As  You 

L.  in.  a. 
Raps.  Transports,  c?rrier»  away,  catches 

the  imagination,  Cymb.  i.  7. 
Rapt.     Mentally  caught  up,  filled  with 

admiration,  Macb.  i.  3  &  5.  Tim.  A.  i. 

z  &  v.  z,  Tr.  Cr.  iii.  3,  Corio.  iv.  5. 
Rapture.      Snatching,  seizing,   Peric, 

il  z.    A  fit,  Corio.  ii.  r. 
Rascal.      Lean,    degcn-nit*:;  applied 

chiefly  to  deer,  Aj  You  L.  iii.  3,  z 

Hen,  VL  i.  a  &.  iv.  a. 
Rase.    To  strike,  as  a  boar  with  h'u 

tusks,  Rich.  HI.  iii  4. 
Rased.    Torn,  as  by  a  boar.  Rich.  III. 

iii.  a.    Used  for  erased,  effaced,  Peric. 

i.  z. 
Rat.     Alluding  to  a  legend  in  Ireland, 

that  rats  could  be  rhymed  to  death,  Al> 
You  L.  iii.  2. 
Raught.    Reached,  attained,  Love's  L. 
L.  iv.  a.     Reft,  taken  away,  a  Hen. 

VLii.3- 
Ravin.    To  frorge,  or  devour  greedily, 

Mea.  M.  i.  3,  Macb.  ii.  4.    Ravenous, 

All's  W.  iii/ 2. 

Raw.     Unskilful,  Ham.  v.  a. 

Rawer.  More  unskilful ;  with  a  pun- 
ning involvement  of  another  meaning 
of  the  word  "  Raw,  "'—cold  with  damp, 
Ham.  v.  a. 

Rawly.  Unprotected,  unprovided. 
Hen.  V.  iv.  z.  •«  Rawness,"  Macb. 
iv.  3. 

Rayed.  For  l>erayed ;  soiled,  muddied, 
made  filthy,  Tarn.  S.  iv.  1. 


rived   from   the  French,  Racine, 
root,  z  Hen.  IV.  ii.  x. 

Razed.  Slashed ;  Fr.  Rascr,  to  cut, 
Ham.  iii  a. 

Read.  Counsel,  precept,  monition, 
Ham.  L  3. 

Rear-mice.    Eats,  Mids.  N.  ii.  3. 

Rebate.  To  dull,  or  make  obtuse, 
Mea.  M.  i.  5. 

Receiving.  Prompt  p - rcrption,  Tw.  N. 
i:i.  t. 

Rkcheat.  The  note  o'  r  'call  for  the 
c'ugs  in  hunting,  no;:nd  wI  on  the  horn, 
Much  Ado  i.  z. 

R  :ck.  To  care  for,  A-;  ^*ou  L.  iL  4,  Tr. 
Cr.  v.  6,  Cymb.  iv.  r.  H  im.  i.  3. 

Record.  To  sing,  Two  Gen.  V.  v  4, 
Peric  iv.  (Gower.) 

Recorder.  A  small  pipe,  a  flagc-'ct. 
Thus  named  from  the  instrument  b*in<* 
used  fcr  t-.-iching  birds  to  .'n^  tune -.; — 
when  their  first  essays  arc  termed  *  re- 
cording,' Mids.  N.  v  z,  IIar\  ii:.  ?.. 

Rrcoi'K-iE.  Used  in  t'ie  ^en.,..  oi  r'.-Mir- 
rcnt  flowing.  O-  o  «  f  Shakc.>p'j."re':» 
finely  condensed  wr.rds,  thus  employ- 
ed, Tr.  Cr.  v.  7. 

Recu&.!^  Literally,  to  cure  again  ;  sim- 
ply, to  cure,  to  heal,  Rich  HI.  iii.  7. 

Red-lattice.  A  lattice  window  So 
painted  ;  common  to  public-houses  in 
Shakespeare's  time.        "Red -lattice 

}>hrascs"  therefore  meant  ale-house 
anguage,  Mer.  W.  ii.  a,  a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  a. 

R.KDUCE  To  bring  b.ick  ;  Lat.  Reduco, 
lien.  V.  v.  a,  Rich.  III.  ii.  a  &  v.  4 

Rr.r.CHY.  Smoky,  filthv,  foul.  Much 
Ado  iii.  2,  Corio.  ii.  1,  Ham.  iii.  4. 

Rf.ek.    To  stream  forth  as  vapour  or 
breath,  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  3    Used  meta- 
phorically for  f*  swe*»t  ?s  beneath  » 
burden,   Hen.  VIII    ii.  .«.     V.']x»rr.: 
effluvia,  Mer.  W.  iii.  7,  Corio.  iii.  3. 

EjiKELLED.  Denied,  re  pressed,  repelled, 
refuted,  Mea.  M.  v.  z. 

Regiment.  Government,  sway.  The 
old  signification  of  the  word.  Lat. 
Regimen,  Ant.  CI.  iii.  6. 

Reguerdon.  Reward,  recompense,  1 
Hen.  VI.  iii  z.  "  Regucrdoncd,"  1 
Hen.  VI.  i:i.  4. 

Rejot:e*\  Synonymous  with  adjourn, 
—  to  ixvlMone.  Corio.  ii.  z. 

Rni.'.v.r.      Jo  lirjht  again,  Oth.  v.  a. 

Rk*:on;t::.\nce.  M"  imitation,  ojitn 
showing,  Mea.  TI   v.  r. 

Rkmor'JE.  Not  unfnou  ntly  u.ed  fr 
pity,  compassion.  ?.f'  ">.  M.  ii.  --»  M---. 
V1.11.  iv.  z.    *' Rcm-»i\,ciiil,"  Two  Gen. 

V  .  IV.  3. 

Rr  motion.  Removal,  withdrawal,  Tim. 
A.  iv.  3,  Lear  ii.  a. 

P.KMOvrn  Secludcl,      sequestered, 

-M0.1.  M.  i.  4,  As  You  L.  iii.  2,  Win. 
T.  v.  a,  I  lam.  i.  4. 

Render.  Surrender,  ivowa!,  Tim.  A. 
v.  2,  Cymb.  iv.  4.  To  render  an  ac- 
count, declare,  *tr.tc,  or  describe, 
Cymb  v.  5,  As  You  L.  iv.  3. 

Rf.\:>ered.  Surrcpdsrcd,  given  i:p, 
Tim.  A.  v.  s-  [Th  -•  old  editions  havu 
*'  remedied^'  here  ;  which  affords  no 
sense.] 

Renkge.  To  deny.  {Lat  Renege,)  to 
renounce,  Lear  iL  2.  Ant  CI.  i.  z. 
(Coleridge  suggests  ■  pellin^  it  '  Re- 
neaguc,'  to  obtain  the  hard-sounded 
g  required  by  the  measure,  where  the 
verb  takes  a  final  s.] 

Rent.  An  old  form  of  the  verb  to 
rend,  Mids.  N.  iii.  2,  Macb.  iv.  3,  Tit. 
A.  111.  z. 

Reprobanca.  Reprobation  ;  the  state 
of  being  reprobate,  lost  to  virtue,  Oth. 
v.  ii. 

Reproof.  Disproof,  confutation,  z 
Hen.  IV.  i.  a  &  iii.  a. 


Reprove.    In  the  sen<s  of  di  prov:,  re- 
fute, a  Hen.  VI.  iii.  1. 
Rittgn.      To  contest,  re.-is; ;  Lat.  Re- 

/r/irw,  z  Hen.  VI.  i\.  1. 
Ri.:    tb.    To  esteem,  account,  or  hold. 

2  Hen.  VI.  v.  1,  Tit.  A.  i.  2,  Otb.  ii.  3. 
Renting.      Roasting,  sclf-c»ti.aatinj, 

2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  z. 
Rttmh.vf.d.  Convinced,  satisfied,  z  Hen. 

VI.  Hi.  4,  Jul.  Cars.  iii.  1. 
Respective.     Worthy  of  regard,  Tw  » 

Gen.  V.  iv.  4.     Regardful.  Mcr.  V<-.i. 

v.  z.     Respectful,  John  i.  1.     Cm-M- 

crate,  circumspect,  R-^m.  J.  iii.  1. 
Rk^pfctively.      Regardful ly,  rc.-i»e-:t- 

fully,  Inn.  A.  uu  1 
Respi;*. r.-:.     Considerations,   Rich.  III. 

iii.  7,  Lear  i.  z,  Venus  &  Ad.  15a. 
Rest.      To  '"set  up  one's  rest,"  i*  a 

metaphor  borrowed  from  the  game  of 

l'rimero,  when   a  player  resolved  to 

r.bidc  by  the  cards  he  hdd ;  thenco 

used    to    express    making   up    one" -. 

mind,  or  coming  to  a  d*:torminati.i\ 

All's  W.  ii.  z,  Com.  E.  iv.  3,  Rom  J. 

iv.  5. 
Rkstitl.       Peaceful,  quiet,  Rich.  II. 

iv.  z. 
Pi-sty.      Too  ful!  of  rest,  'die,  incr'., 

Cymb.  iii.  6,  !«onnet  zoo. 
Rheumatic.     Mi-tre-.s  Qu;cl.ly'^  b'nn- 

d»*r  for  cho'c:ic,  or  sp^n.tij,  1  .l.r.). 

IV.  ii.  4,  Hen.  V.  ii.  3. 
R'n.    To  get  rid  of,  i  Hen.  VI.  v.  3. 

To  destroy,  3  Hen.  VI.  v.  5. 
Right.      '•  Do  me  right,"  war  a  cal!  to 

give  full  pledge  in  a  toast,  s  Hen.  IV. 

v.  3,  (Song.} 
'';c;ol.       Ital.    Rigofo,  a  rmall  whi.e'. 

A  circle,  2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  .*,  Lucr  :ce 

Rpi.  The  membrane  enclosing  t'*. ; 
bowe's.  Hen.  V.  iv.  4. 

Riva<;i:.  Ft.  A  Shoi-,  II jn.  V.  iii. 
;  Chorus  ) 

Pivai..  An  .-.'  iociate,  or  companion  :a 
office,  Ham.  :.  t. 

Rivai.itv.      Equality  of  honour,   An1. 
.1.  111.  ■;. 

Rive.  To  rend,  to  burst.  "To  rive 
their  dangerous  artillery  upon  us."  f  :c. . 
i>  'to  let  it  burst  upon  and  r^nd  us,' 
ike.,  z  Hen  VI.  iv.  2. 

Kivo.  A  drinking  exclamation,  pi')l>- 
ably  of  Spr.nl  h  origin,  1  ILn.  I\". 
ii.  4. 

Roictin'g.  Rousing,  dtfying,  Tr.  Cr. 
ii.  2. 

Homage.     Bustle,  tumult,  Ham.  i.  z. 

Kome.  Sometimes  pronounced  c^ 
way,  when  there  is  a  play  on  the  v  ';rd 
"roam,"  z  Hen.  VI.  iii.  z.  ! 'one- 
times the  other,  when  quibb'cd  on 
with  *'room,''  John  iii.  1.  Jul.  Ct^.  i.  2. 

Ronyon.  A  m.in.Ty,  or  "-.cabby  aninTal ; 
Fr.  Rogtu'ux,  Alcr.  W.  iv.  2,  Macb. 

»-3- 
Rood.    The  cross,  the  crrcifiv,  2  ir-n. 

IV.  iii.  2,  Rich.  IIL  iii.  2,  Rom.  J.  i. 

3,  Ham.  iii.  4. 

Rooked.  Perched,  squatted,  3  Hen. 
VI.  v.  6. 

Roi'KKY.  Fit  for  the  rope,  roguery, 
Rom.  J.  ii.  4. 

Rope-tricks.  Knavish  jests,  Tarn.  S. 
i.  ?.. 

Rose.  A  house  then  belonging  to  t':? 
duke  of  Buckingham  :  now  the  Mer- 
chant Tailor;'  School,  Suffolk  Lur. ■-, 
Thames'  Street,  Hen.  VIII.  i.  2. 

Rosemary.   A  symbol  of  remcnilivanc?.      ' 
formerly  used  at  funeral--,  wed .-; in;.*, 
and  various  social  meetings,  Rom.  J.      '. 
iv.  5,  Ham.  iv.  5,  Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Roted.  A  verb  formed  by  Shakcr.peare,      ( 
from  rote.     Fr.   Ron  fine.    To  have 
by    rote;  to    have    in   the    rao:nory. 
without  assent  of  judgment.  Cor. 
iii.  3. 


ilv 
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Rother.     A  provincial  name  for  ox, 

Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 
Round.     Bluntly  candid  ;  roughly  free, 

and  plain  spoken,  Tw.  N.  11.  3,  Tim. 

A.  it.  2,  Ham.    iii.  x  &  4,    Hen.  V. 

iv.  x.    Punningly  used  in  this  sense, 

and  in  its  sense  of  spherical,  Com.  £. 

ii.  x. 
Rounded.  Whispered,  suggested,  John 

ii.  2.     "Rounding,"  Win.  T.  i.  2. 
Roundel.    Roundelay ;  a  merry  song, 

or  catch.  Fr.  Ko.tdelet.  Also,  a  dance, 

Mids.  N.  ii  3. 
Roundure.       Encircling,   John   ii.   x. 

"  Rondure,"  Sonnet  21. 
Rouse.     Carousal.  Ham.  i.  a  &  iL  x.    A 

jovial  draught,  Oth.  ii.  3. 
Royal  Merchant.    A  term  applied  to 

commercial    traders   of    the    highest 

§rade ;  erectors  of  principalities,  like 
le  GrimaldL&c.,  of  Venice,  and  the 
Medici  of  Florence.  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  of  London,  was  an  English 
Royal  Merchant,  Mer.  Yen.  iii.  2  & 
iv.  1. 

Roynish.  Scurvy,  paltry,  As  You  L. 
ii.  2. 

Rubious.    Ruby-red,  Tw.  N.  i.  4. 

Ruddock.  The  red-breast,  Cymb.  iv.  3. 

Rudesby.  ^  An  ill-bred,  rude  person, 
Tw.  N.  iv.  t,  Tam.  S.  iii.  2. 

Rue.  Called  "  Herb  of  grace,"  from 
its  being  used  in  exorcisms  against 
evil  spirits,  Rich.  II.  iii.  4,  Ham.  iv. 
5,  Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Ruff.  An  ornament  for  the  neck, 
worn  by  both  men  and  women,  2  Hen. 
IV.  ii.  4,  Peric.  iv.  3.  Also,  the  trim- 
ming of  a.boot;  All's  W.  iii.  2. 

Ruffle.  To  agitate,  excite,  rouse,  Jul. 
Cats.  iii.  a.  To  be  riotous,  or  boister- 
ous, Tit.  A.  i.  2.  To  rifle,  pillage, 
Lear  iii.  7. 

Rule.     Behaviour,  Tw.  N.  ii.  3. 

Runaways.  Speeders,  fugitives,  wan- 
derers, truants,  vagabonds,  As  You  L. 
ii.  2.  Hen.  V.  iii.  5,  Rom.  J.  iii.  2. 
[In  the  last  passage,  its  allusive  signi- 
fication has  been  variously  explained 
by  different  editors;  and,  by  some, 
discarded  for  other  substituted  words. 
None  are  satisfactory ;  and  "  Run- 
aways" has  been  retained  in  the  text, 
assuming  it  to  allude  to  the  horses  of 
the  sun  (the  "  fiery-footed  steeds**)  as 
a  poetical  embodiment  of  Day.  The 
nearest  that  could  be  proposed  to  the 
original  lection  is,  "  Sunny  day's," — 
according  well  with  the  whole  speech, 
J  Runnawayes,"| 
1  Sunny  day's.  J 
Possibly  either  curious,"  or  "envi- 
ous." The  latter  is  much  in  Shake- 
speare's way  of  using  a  word  with  a 
double  meaning ;  envying  her  joys, 
and  inimical,  hating,  malevolent. 

Rush'd.  Pushed  forcibly.  To  "rush 
aside  "  is  to  wrest.  Shakespeare  has 
used  "wrest"  in  the  same  sense 
{"  wrest  once  the  law,"  &c,  Mer.  Vcn. 
iv.    1)  as    "rush'd"   here.    Rom.   J. 

•  •  • 

ui.  3. 

Rushes  strewed.  The  usual  covering 
for  state-room  floors,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  carpets,  Tam.  S.  iv.  1,  x  Hen. 
IV.  iii.  x,  2  Hen.  IV.  v.  5,  Cymb.  ii.  2, 
Rom.  J.  i.  4. 

Rush  ring.  Marriages  with  rush  rings 
were  probably  Jocular  ceremonials  ; 
similar  to  jumping  over  a  broomstick, 
All's  W.  if.  2. 


Saba.  The  form  of  her  name  under 
which  Sheba,  Solomon's  queenly  visi- 
tor, usually  appears  in  the  pages  of  our 
early  writers,  Hen.  VIII.  v.  4. 


Sack.  Sherris  sack  is  a  dry  rough 
sherry  wine.  Hence  its  being  com- 
monly drunk  with  sugar,  Mer.  W.  ii. 
1  &  iii.  5,  1  Hen.  IV.  i.  a  &  4,  2  Hen. 

IV.  iv.  3. 

Sack  but.  A  bass  wind  instrument, 
Corio.  v.  4. 

Sackerson.  A  famous  bear  of  that 
period.  It  was  customary  to  call  the 
bears  by  the  names  of  their  leaders, 
Mer.  W.  i.  x. 

Sacred.  Used  as  an  ironical  sneer  by 
the  speaker;  and  explained  by  the 
word  " consecrate"  in  the  next  line, 
Tit.  A.  ii.  x. 

Sacrificial.  Worshipping,  homage- 
full,  Tim.  A.  L  1. 

Sacring  bell.  The  bell  sounded  at 
mass,  or  in  processions,  at  the  eleva- 
tion, or  approach  of  the  Host,  Hen. 
VIII.  iii.  2. 

Sad.    Sedate,  serious,  grave.  Two  Gen. 

V.  i.  3,  Win.  T.  iv.  3,  Much  Ado  i.  3, 
Mer.  Yen.  ii.  a,  Tw.  N.  iii.  4,  Hen.  V. 
iv.  1.  "  Sadly;"  "sadness,"  Rom.  J. 
i.  x. 

Safe.  To  make  secure,  Ant.  CI.  i.  3. 
"  Safed,"  Ant.  CI.  iv.  6. 

Saffron.  A  colour  much  in  fashion  at 
the  time,  All's  W.  iv.  5. 

Sagg.    To  droop  or  flag,  Macb.  v.  3. 

Sagittary.  A  famous  and  fabulous 
archer  in  the  history  of  the  Trojan 
army  by  Guido  da  Colonna;  and 
translated  by  Lydgato.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  'terrible  archer,  half- 
man,  and  half  beast,  who  neitjhs  like 
a  horse,  whose  eyes  sparkle  like  fire, 
and  strike  dead  like  lightning,'  Tr. 
Cr.  v.  j.  The  residence  of  the  mili- 
tary officers  at  the  arsenal  at  Venice ; 
over  the  door  of  which  is  the  figure  of 
an  archer,  Oth.  i.  x  &  3. 

Said.  "Well  said,"  was  not  unfre- 
qucntly  used  for  well  done,  As  You  L. 
ii.  6,  x  Hen.  IV.  v.  4.  Tit.  A.  iv.  3. 

Sain.     Said,  Love's  L.  L.  iii.  x. 

Salad,  Sallad,  or  Sallkt.  A  dish 
of  herbs,  All  *s  W.  iv.  5.  Also,  a  head- 
piece, or  helmet,  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  xo. 

Sallets.  Phrases,  seasoned  with  salt, 
or  gross  and  ribald  meanings,  Ham. 
ii.  2. 

Salt.  _  Sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
salacious,  licentious,  gross,  Mea.  M. 
v.  1,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3,  Ant.  CI.  ii.  1,  Oth. 

U.  X  Cl  111.  3. 

Saltiers.  The  servant's  blunder  for 
satyrs,  Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Salute.  Excite,  stimulate,  exhilarate, 
Hen.  VIII.  ii.  3.  "Salutation;"  hail- 
ing or  awaking  correspondent  emotion, 
Sonnet  121. 

Samingo.  Silence's  drunken  corrup- 
tion of  San  Domingo  ;  who  was  satiri- 
cally dubbed  patron  saint  of  topers,  2 
Hen.  IV.  v.  3. 

Sand-blind.  Bad  sight,  as  if  sand  were 
floating  in  the  eyes,  Mer.  Ven.  ii.  2. 

Sanded.  Marked  with  sand-coloured 
spots,  Mids.  N.  iv.  x. 

Sarum.  The  old  name  for  Salisbury, 
Lear  ii.  2, 

Saw.  A  saying,  As  You  L.  ii.  7,  Lear 
ii.  2. 

Sawn.  Seen  ;  for  rhyme's  sake,  Lover's 
Comp.  13. 

Say.    A  sort  of  satin,  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7. 

'Say.  From  assay;  taste,  relish,  or 
sample.  "Some  'say  of  breeding," 
Lear  v.  3. 

Scald.  Scabby,  particularly  in  the 
head  :  hence  used  as  a  term  of  loath- 
ing and  contempt,  Hen.  V.  v.  x,  Ant. 
Cl.  v.  a. 

Scaled.  WeighcJ,  estimated  justly, 
Mea.    M.   iii.    1.      "  Scaling,"  Corio. 


11.  3. 

SCAMm.TVG. 


A  form   of  scrambling, 


Hen.  V.  i.  x  &  v.  2,  Much  Ado  v.  1. 

"  Scamble,"  John  iv.  3. 
Scantling.     A  portion  of  a  substance. 

Still  a  technical  term  in  timber-deal- 
ing, for  a  sample  or  specimen,  Tr.  Cr. 

i.  3. 
'Scape.    A  contraction  of  escape,  Mer. 

W.  iii.  5.     An  irregularity  of  conduct, 

a  misdeed,  Win.  T.  iii.  3. 
Scarf.    To  veil,   or  bandage,    Macb. 

iii.  2. 
Scarfed.    Adorned  with  streamers  and 

pennons,   Mer.  Ven.   ii,  6.    Loosely 

wrapped.  Ham.  v.  a. 
Scath.      Injury,  John  ii.  1,  2  Hen.  VI. 

ii.  4,  Rich.  III.  1.  3,  Tit.  A*,  v.  1,  Rom. 
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Scathful.  Hurtful,  destructive,  Tw. 
N.  v.  1. 

Sconce.  A  circular  fortification,  Hen. 
V.  iii.  6.  Still  used  as  a  term  for  the 
head,  Com.  E.  i.  2  &  ii.  2,  Corio.  iii. 
2,  Ham.  v.  x. 

Scope.  Purpose,  appointed  operation, 
John  iii.  4. 

Score.  A  score  in  archery  meant  ao 
yards.  "Old  Double's ,f  shot  was 
therefore  240  yards,  2  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2. 

Scotched.  Cut,  hacked,  maimed, 
Macb.  iii,  2,  Corio.  iv.  5.  ''Scotches," 
Ant.  Cl.  iv.  7. 

Scrimers.  Fencers ;  Fr.  Escrimeurs. 
Ham.  iv.  7. 

Scrip.  From  script,  a  writing,  Mids.  N. 
i.  2. 

Scrip  and  Scrippage.  Touchstone's 
diminutive  of  "  Bag  and  baggage," 
As  You  L.  iii.  2. 

Scroyles.    Scabby  fellows,  John  ii.  2. 

Sculls.    Shoals  of  fish,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  5. 

Seam.    Lard,  grease,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  3. 

Sba-mells.  Waterfowl  ;  a  species  of 
gull.  The  best  that  can  be  made  of 
the  word  in  the  old  editions, 
("  Scamels")  is  that  it  may  mean 
small  limpets ;  but  Caliban  would 
scarcely  offer  to  get  "young"  little 
shell-fish  as  a  tempting  prize  ;  where- 
as nestling  birds  are  poetically  appro- 
priate, Temp.  ii.  2. 

Sear.  (Spelt  also  Sere.)  To  dry,  to 
wither,  to  scorch,  Macb.  iv.  x  &  v.  3, 
Win.  T.  ii.  1,  Rich.  III.  iv.  x. 

Sear.  Used  comprehensively,  with  a 
mingled  reference  to  the  dry  wither- 
ing of  death,  and  to  the  closing  with 
wax  by  those  "  bonds  of  death,  cere- 
cloths —  (sometimes  written  searc- 
cloths,)  Cymb.  i.  2. 

Season.  To  preserve,  Tw.  N.  i.  x,  All's 
W.  i.  1,  Tr.  Cr.  i.  a.  To  temper,  Mer. 
Vcn.  iv.  1,  Ham.  i.  x. 

Sect.  A  section,  a  cutting  in  horticul- 
ture, Oth.  i.  3. 

Secure.  Sometimes  used  in  the  sense 
of  making  too  sure ;  over-confident, 
fool-hardy,  Mer.  W.  ii.  1  &  2,  Hi.  2, 
Rich.  II.  v.  3,  Oth.  iii.  3  &  iv.  1. 
"  Securely  perish ;"  perish  while  mak- 
ing sure  of  safety,  Rich.  II.  ii.  x. 
"Security;"  rash  confidence,  Hen. 
V.  ii.  2,  Macb.  iii.  5. 

Seel.  To  clos^  the  eyes ;  metaphori- 
cally, to  render  blind,  Ant.  Cl.  iii.  xi, 
Oth.  i.  3  &  iii.  3. 

Seeling.  Closing  the  cyc-lids.  A  term 
in  falconry,  Macb.  iii.  2. 

Seen.     "Well  seen,"  well  skilled,  Tam.       | 
S.  i.  2. 

Seeth.  To  boil,  to  heat,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3, 
Tr.  Cr.  iii.  x.  "Seething,"  boiling, 
working,  fermenting,  Mids.  N.  v.  1. 

Segregation.  The  dispersing  of  a 
company,  Oth.  ii.  1. 

Seized.  Possessed.  A  law-term  in  use 
at  the  present  day,  Ham.  i   x. 

Seld.  For  seldom,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5.  Pass. 
Pilg.  9.     "  Seld-shown,"  Corio.  ii.  1. 

Seldom -when.    An  old  form  of  rare'.w 
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not  often,  Mea   SI.  iv.  a,  9  Hen.  IV. 

Iv.  4. 

S«lf-exhibitio»#,  Self-same  allowance, 
Cymb.  i.  7.    .See  Exhibition. 

Semdlablb.  Resemblance,  likeness, 
Tim.  A.  iv.  j,  Ham.  v.  2.  Resem- 
bling, simitar,  Ant.  CI.  iii.  4.  "Scm- 
blably,"  1  Hen.  IV.  v.  -\. 

Spublative.  Seemingly,  apparently, 
Tw.  N.  i.  4. 

Sennet.  A  nourish  of  trumpets.  Stage 
direction  to  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  1. 

Senoys.  Siennese ;  natives  of  Sienna, 
AU'sW.  i.  a. 

Sknsidly.     Feelingly,  Ham.  iv.  5. 

Sfptentbion.     The  North,  3  Hen.  VI. 
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Skre.  "  Tickled  o'  the  ? ere,"  may  be 
interpreted,  "Troubled  with  dryness,"' 
—probably  of  old  age,  Ham.  ii.  a. 

Serpigo.  An  eruption,  or  tetter  on  the 
skin,  Mca.  M.  iii.  1,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  3. 

Shrvant,  and  Suitor,  were  formerly 
tin  the  chivalrous  times';  synonymous, 
Two  (Jen.  V.  ii.  4. 

Sessa  Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  French  Cessez, — cease,  Tarn.  S.  i. 
(In-J.,  Lear  iii.  4  &  6. 

Set  a  match.  Used  among  thieves  for 
settling  the  plan  of  a  rubbery,  1  Hen. 
IV.  i.  2. 

Seteiios.  A  fabled  god,  mentioned  in 
books  of  travel  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
Temp.  i.  2  &  v.  1. 

Several.  Enclosed  pasture-land,  in 
contradistinction  to  common-land. 
Punningly  used  in  this  sense,  and  in 
its  meaning  of  more  than  one,  Love's 
L.  L.  ii.  1.  Used  simply  in  this  sense. 
Sonnet  137.  "  Scverals,"  a  collection 
of  individuals,  Win.  T.  i.  2.  Speciali- 
ties, peculiarities,  Tr.  Cr.  i.  3. 

Sewer.  The  attendant  who  placed  and 
removed  the  dishes  on  table.  Stage 
direction  to  Macb.  i.  7. 

Shale.  Shell;  the  outer  coat  of  fruit, 
Hen.  V.  iv.  2. 

Shard.  Fragments  of  tile  or  earthen 
pots,  Ham.  v.  1.  Scaly  covering  of  a 
wins.  Ant.  CI.  iii.  2.  "  Shard-borne," 
Macb.  iii.  2.    "  Shardcd,"  Cymb.  iii.  3 

Sharked.  Picked  up.  as  prey,  Ham.  i.  1. 

Shbakmak.  A  shearer  of  wuoilen  cloth, 
a  Hen.  VI.  iv.  2. 

Shears.  "There  went  but  a  pair  «-f 
shears  between  i:s  ;"'  a  proverbial 
metaphor,  meaning,  '  We  arc  Iwth  of 
the  same  piece  oi  cloth,' — so  niucli 
alike,  Mea.  M.  i.  2. 

Shken.  Lustre,  brightness,  shining, 
Mids.  X.  ii.  1,  Ham.  iii.  2. 

Sheer.     Mere,  pure,   (in  the  scn-c  of 
simply,  onlyj  Tain.  S.  i.  (Iml.)  Clear, 
pure,    (in    the    sense    of   untainted. 
Rich.  II.  v.  3. 

Shekels.  Hebrew  coin,  and  weight. 
Mca.  M.  ii.  :. 

Shunt.  Chidden,  scolded,  ruined,  Mei . 
W.  i.  4,  Tw.  N.  iv.  2,  Tr.  Cr.  ii  3. 
Corio.  v.  2,  Ham-  iii.  2. 

Ship-tire.  A  high,  Haunting  head- 
dress, with  streamer",  Mer.  W.  iii.  j. 

Sunt.     A  small  slice,  Tit.  A.  ii.  1. 

Shuugiis.    Shaggy  dogs,  Macb.  iii.  1. 

SHOVK-GROAT  or  SlIOVEI.-DOARD.  A 
game  played  upon  a  treble  by  pushing 
certain  coins  to  a  prescribed  mark,  2 
Hen.  IV.  ii.  4.  Mer  W.  i.  1. 

'Shric.v.  An  abbreviation  of  Beshrew, 
Win.  T.  i.  2,  Cymb.  ii.  3. 

Shrift.  Confession.  Rich.  III.  iii.  4. 
Abso'ution,  Mca.  M.  iv.  2,  Rnm.  J.  ii. 
3.  The  office  of  hearing  confession, 
and  giving  absolution,  3  Hen.  VI.  iii. 
2,  Rom.  J.  ii-  4  &  5. 

SiiiHVE.  To  hear  confession,  Com.  E. 
ii.  2. 

Shroud.  Shelter,  protecting  cover, 
Ant.  CI.  iii.  1 1. 


Sinn-. si. nrv lis.     Long  hanging  sleeves, 

Much  Ado  iii.  4. 
Sikue.  (Fr.)  Seat.  Mca.  M.  iv.  2,  Temp. 

ii.  2.     Statiun,  Ham.  iv.  7,  Oth.  i.  c. 
Sightless.      Imperceptible,    invisible, 

Macb.   i.    5   it   7.      Unsightly,  John 

iii.  1. 
Sign.    To  exhibit,  to  signalize,   Hen. 

VIII.  ii.  4. 
Signipican  r.     Armado's  fantastic  name 

for  a  love-letter.  Love  s  I.    L.  iii.  1. 
Siuniorik.s.     Lordships,  domains,  Ri<  a. 

II.  iii.  1  As  iv.  1. 
Signiory.     The  state,  the  government. 
^  Oih.  i.  a. 
Silrncr.      Used  as  a  verb  for  hiding 

silently,  Ham.  iii.  4. 
Silent.     Silence,  2  Hen.  VI.  i.  4. 
Silly.     Rustic,  simp  c,  Cymb.  v.  3. 
Silly  sooth.     Simple  truth.  Tw.    N. 

ii.  4. 
Similar.    Counterfeit,  seeming.  Cymb. 

v.  5,  Lear  iii.  2. 
Sink-a-taci\     Sir  Toby's  corruption  of 

ClNQl/H-l-ACE,  Tw.  N.  i.  3. 
Sir.    An  early  designation  of  a  Bachelor 

of  arts,  or  Prie«t  in  orders,  Mer.  W. 

i    1,  Tw.  N.  iii.  4,  2  Hen.   VI.   i.  7. 

Rich.  III.  iii.  2  &  iv.   ,.     Used  al-o 

substantively  for  a  gentleman,  Cym--. 

i.  7,  Oth.  ii.  :.     Also  and  by  other  01 

t'.ie  rider  dramatists',  as  a  form  of  ad- 

i.l.ess  to  women.  Ant.  CI.  iv.  13. 
Si  mca  11.      Sometimes  a  term  of  defer- 
ence, or  familiar  courtesy.  1  Hen.  IV. 

i.   >■,  As  You  L.ke  i\.  }.  Kom.  J.  i.  5. 

AUo  to  women,  Ant.  CI.  v.  2, 
Sik-m:vekknck.     An  old  corruption  of 

'  Savc-rcverciK'c,'  Com.  E.  iii.  2. 
Sr:  11.     Since,  Two  Gen.  V.  i.  ;.-,  Mer. 

W.  ii.  2. 
Sitiiknck.    An- >th:  r  form  of  Since,  AM  s 

W.  i.  3 
Si/KS.     AlIowain.cs,  allotted  portions  of 

food;  a  college  term,  Lear  ii.  4. 
Sk.mns-matls.    Free  companions,  Rnm. 

J.  ii.  4. 
Skills  not.     Signifies  not,   makes  nn 

difference,  Tain.  S.  iii.  2,  2  Hen.  VI. 

iii.  1. 
Smur.      To  scour,   to  ride    furiously, 

Macb.  v.  3,  Hen.  V.  iv.  7. 
Si.W).      Moist    ami     adhesive,    sticky, 

M.icb.  iv.  x. 
Sii-avk.     Raw  silk,  ready  for  weaving, 

Macb.  ii.  2,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  7 
Sledded.     Borne  in  a  sled,  or  sledge, 

Ham.  i.  1. 
Si. f eve-hand.     The  cuff  or  wristband 

of  a  sleeve,  Win    T   iv.  3. 
Si.KHvr.i.Ess.   Use '«■■».  futile,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  4 
Si.kided-SILK.       Untwisted   cill:  ;   wh;it 

is  now  called  flos—^iik  ;  used  in  cm- 

I  roidery,  Pcrie.  iv.   .(lower,.'    I»ver's 

C'omp.  7. 
Sli.igiit.        (Sometimes    spell    Slight. 

Cunning  pra»  ti«;c,  art,  Macb.  iii.  5,  ; 

Hen.  VI.  iv.  s. 
'Slight.    Contraction  of  '  by  this  light,' 

i"w.  N.  ii.  5  &.  iii.  2. 
Slii'.       The     no  i>e    to    restrain    grey- 
hounds, Hen.  V.  iii.  1.     To  "  let  «dip,"' 

was  to  loose  the  gr-jy-hound,  1  Hen. 
,  IV.  i.  3. 
Slip.    A  name  for  counterfeit  coin ; — 

and,  to  *Give  the  slip,*  is  a  familiar 

expression  for  stealing  away,  Rom.  J. 

ii.  4. 
Slivi'.k.    A  portion,  broken,  or  cut  off, 

1  .ear  iv.  2,  Ham.  iv.  7.     "Slivered," 
Macb.  iv.  1. 

Sloudery.  Dank,  miry,  Hen.  V.  iii.  5. 
Slop,  or  Slots.      Loose    trousers,    or 

breeches,  Much  Ado  iii.  2,  Love  s  L. 

L  iv.  3,  2  Hen.  IV*.  i.  3,  Rom.  J.  ii.  4. 
Slough.     The  cast-off  skin  of  a  snake. 

Tw.  N.  ii.  5,  -,  Letter,;  Hen.  V.  iv.  1, 

2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  1. 

Sludbek.    To  sloven,  or  neglect,  Mer. 


Ven.  ii.  8.    To  soil,  or  make  dim,  Oth. 
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Smack.  A  flavour,  a  taste,  All's  W.  ii. 
3  &  iv.  1.2  Hen.  IV.  i.  s.  To  have  a 
tinge,  or  taste  of,  Mea.  M.  ii.  2.  Mer. 
Ven.  ii.  2^  Win.  T.  iv.  3,  Macb.  i.  1. 
John  i.  1  it  ii.  2. 

Smaich.  A  taste,  a  tincture,  a  twang, 
Jul.  Cxs.  v.  5. 

Smirched.  Dirtied,  soiled,  obscured, 
Much  Ado  iii.  3  it  iv.  1,  Hen.  \'.  iii.  ;.. 

Smoothing.  Flattering,  2  Hen.  VI.  i.  1. 
Rich.  HI.  i.  2. 

Smi'lkin.  (Spelt  also  Smolkin.l  The 
name  of  a  spirit,  or  fiend,  Lear  iii.  4. 

Sneak-clt.  A  tlincher  from  his  cup, 
1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  3. 

Sxkai'.  Sneer,  scoff,  taunt,  2  Hen.  IV. 
ii.  1. 

SxE.xriNG.  Checking,  cutting,  Love'-, 
L.  L  1.  1,  Win.  I",  i.  2. 

Sneck  if.  An  exclamation  of  con- 
temptuous defiance,  Tw.  N.  ii.  3. 

Snufp.  To  "  take  in  snuff,'"  meant  to 
be  angry,  to  take  offence.  1  Hen.  IV. 
1.  3.  Punningly  Used  in  this  sense; 
and  in  the  sense  of  candle-snuff, 
Mids.  N.  v.  1,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  a. 

Snuffs.  Mutual  offence-takings,  and 
dislikes,  Lear  iii.  1. 

So- forth.  Used  for  expressing  addi- 
tional, or  unwillingly  uttered  enume- 
rations, 2  Hen.  IV.  v.  3.  Ham.  ii.  1. 
Shakespeare  has  employed  it  to  imply 
a  title  of  disgrace  difficult  for  the 
.speaker  to  name,  Win.  T.  i.  2. 

Son  i-.n.  Pampered,  high-fed,  full  of 
blood,  1a.M!   iv.  (i. 

Soiluke.     Defilement.  Tr   Cr.  iv.  1. 

Solicits.     Solicitations,  Cymb.  ii.  j. 

Solicited.  Incited,  occasioned.  Ham. 
v.  2. 

Soliciting.  Prompting,  temptation, 
incitement,  Macb.  i.  3. 

Solidakrs.  A  coin,  l>elieved  to  be  a 
coinage  of  the  poet,  from  th-  Ilal. 
.S"i »/•/;',  Tim.  A.  iii.  1. 

Soi.vi'..     Solution,  Sonnet  Ctj. 

Smmki  i.Mii.  Heretofore.  Mer.  W.  iv.  4, 
Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Sometimes.  Or  s-.nnctimc.  Former, 
f.irmcrly.  Rich.  H.  v.  5.  Hen.  VIII. 
ii.  4. 

SiiNin-.S  Suppoied  <'ir.upui.il  of 
'Saints,'  ;in  old  language  *Sauin*- 
tcs.\  Mer.  Ven.  ii.  2. 

S'>u'i'M.  Truth,  Temp.  ii.  :■,  Macb.  i.  ■_• 
»S:  v.  ?,  Oth.  iii.  3  «&  4.  Sweetness, 
softness.  Rich.  II.  iii.  3. 

Sooth.  To  smooth  over  by  a  show  nf 
truth,  3  Hen.  \'I.  iii.  3. 

So<)Tiihd.       Flattered,     Corio.     ii. 

•*  Soothers,"     1     Hen.     IV.     iv.     1. 
^  '*  Sooth'st,''  John  iii.  1. 

Sokr.  A  buck  of  the  fourth  year. 
Love  's  L.  L.  iv.  2. 

SoiiEL.  A  buck  of  the  third  year. 
Love's  L.  L.  iv.  2. 

Sort.  Assort,  dispose  orderly  or  tr.i.'. - 
tpjilly,  2  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4. 

Si<kt.  I  >istinciion.  rank,  Mea.  M.  iv  4, 
Much  Ado  i.  1,  Hen.  V.  iv.  7. 

SoiU.  A  s':t  of  peopi",  used  contemp- 
tuously, Rich.  III.  v.  3.  A  h»t.  a 
ch  ince.  Tr.  Cr.  i.  3.  To  choose,  se- 
lect, r  Hen.  VI.  ii.  3,  Rich.  HI.  ii.  r, 
j  lien.  VI.  v.  '..  To  lit,  or  .suit, 
Much  Ailo  v.  4,  Ham.  i.  j.  3  Hen.  VI. 
ii.  1. 

Soi:Tin.  Assoti  iied.  z  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 
"  Sortcth,"  Venus  ,t  Ad.  115. 

Sot.  Used  for  drunkard,  Tw.  N.  i.  5 
<&  v.  1.  Used  for  dullard,  dolt,  fool'. 
Fr.  sot,  Temp.  iii.  r.  Mer.  W.  iii.  1, 
Com.  V..  ii.  2.  Cymb.  v.  5,  Lear  i v.  -j. 

Soi.'d,  soi:d.      An  expressive  word    of 
Shakespeare's    to    cunvey   the    noi«=e 
j       made  by  an  impatient  pcr.-on,  heated 
!       and  fatigued.  Tarn.  S.  ;v.  1. 
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Sowle.     To  pull  by  the  ears,  Corio. 

iv.  5. 
Sowter.    The  name  of  a  hound.  Tw. 

N.  ii  5. 
Span-counter.  ^  A  boy's  game  of  pitch- 
ing counters  within  span  of  a  mark,  2 

Hen.  VI.  iv.  2. 
Spavin.     A   disease    in    horses'    legs, 

Tarn.  S.  iii.  a,  Hen.  VIII.  i.  3. 
Speaking  thick.    Speaking  rapidly)  2 

Hen.  IV.  ii.  3,  Cymb.  iii.  2. 
Specialties.     Legal  papers  containing 

particulars,  or  special  points  of  agree- 
ment, Love's  L.  L.  ii.  1,  Tarn.  S.  H.  1. 
Speed.      Course,   procedure,  Win.  T. 

iii.  2. 
Sperr.    To  close,  or  bar  up,  Tr.  Cr. 

(Prol.) 
Spilth.    That  which  is  spilt;  waste, 

Tim.  A.  ii.  s. 
Spirit  of  sense.    Exquisite  faculty  of 

sensation,  Tr.  Cr.  i.  1  &  iii.  3. 
Spit  white.   The  morning  consequence 

of  over-drinking  at  night,  2  Hen.  IV. 

i.  2. 
Spital.   Abbreviation  of  hospital,  Hen. 

V.  ii.  z  &  v.  1,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 
Spleen.     Shakespeare  uses  this  word 

for  violent  emotion,  as  well  of  humour 

as  of  anger,  Tw.  N.  iii.  a,  Tarn.  S.  i. 

(Ind.J    Also  for  haste,  hurry,  Mids. 

N.  i.  i,  John  ii.  2  &  v.  7. 
Spleeny.    Irritable,  ill-tempered,  Hen. 

VIII.  iii.  a. 
Splinter'd.  Shakespeare  uses  this  word 

in  the  sense  of  splinted ;  secured,  held 

firmly  adjusted.  Rich.  III.  ii.  2.     To 

"splinter,"  Oth.  ii  3. 
Spoon.      Allusion  to  the  old  proverb, 

"  He  needs  a  long  spoon  that  eats 

with  the  devil,"  Temp,  ii  2,  Com.  £. 

iv.  3. 
Spoons.    A  present  formerly  given  at 

christenings,  by  the  sponsors ;  called 

Apostle  Spoons,   from    their   having 

the  apostles'  heads   on  them,  Hen. 

VIII.  v.  2&3. 
Spotted.    Polluted,  stained,  Mids.  N. 

i.  1,  Rich.  II.  iii.  2,  Tit.  A.  ii.  3. 
Sprag.      Sir  Hugh's  pronunciation  of 

'  Sprack.'     Nimble,  alert,   Mer.   W. 

iv.  z. 
S frighted.    Haunted,  Cymb.  ii.  3. 
Springhalt.      A  lameness  in  horses, 

from   being   over-ridden;   shown    in 

twitching  up  their  legs,  Hen.  VIII. 

i.  3. 

Spurs.  The  longest  lateral  roots  of 
trees,  Temp.  v.  z,  Cymb.  iv.  a. 

Square.  To  quarrel.  The  action  of 
pugilists  preparing  to  strike,  is  still 
called  '  squaring,'  Mids.  N.  ii.  z, 
Tit.  A.  ii.  z,  Ant.  CI.  ii.  z  &  iii.  zz. 
"  Squarer,''  Much  Ado  i.  z. 

Square.  The  front  of  a  woman's  dress, 
Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Squash.  The  unripe  pod  of  a  pea, 
Tw.  N.  i.  5,  Mids.  N.  iii.  z,  Win.  T. 
i.  2. 

Squinny.  A  familiar  use  of  the  word 
squint,  Lear  iv.  6. 

Squire.  A  measure,  a  square ;  old  Fr. 
Esquurre,  Love 's  L.  L.  v.  2,  Win.  T. 
iv.  3. 

Staggers.  A  disease  in  horses,  like 
apoplexy,  Tarn.  S.  iii.  2.  Unsteady 
courses,  All's  W.  ii  3.  Reeling,  tot- 
tering, Cymb.  v.  5. 

Stain.  To  throw  into  shade,  to  eclipse, 
Ant  CI.  iii.  4. 

Stale.  A  decoy,  a  bait,  Temp.  iv.  z. 
A  pretence,  a  stalking  horse,  Tit.  A. 
i.  2.  A  pun  upon  a  term  at  chess, 
Tam.  S.  l  z.  An  ill-famed  woman. 
Much  Ado  iv.  z. 

Stale.  To  make  stale,  flat,  vapid,  worn 
out,  Tr.  Cr.  ii  3,  Jul.  Caes.  1.  2,  Ant. 
CI.  ii.  a,  Corio.  1.  z.  [In  this  last  pas- 
sage, the  old  editions  have  "scale.*'] 


Stalk.  To  creep  stealthily,  like  a 
sportsman  towards  his  game,  Lucrece 
53.  To  pursue  game  by  means  of  the 
stalking-norse,  Much  Ado  ii.  3.  A 
real,  or  artificial  horse,  behind  which 
the  fowler  shoots  his  game,  As  You  L. 

v.  4- 

Stanuard.  Sometimes  used  for  stand- 
ard-bearer. A  play  upon  the  word  in 
this  sense,  and:  upon  Caliban's  being 
disabled  by  drink  from  standing  up- 
right, Temp.  iii.  a. 

Stanyrl.  An  inferior  kind  of  hawk, 
Tw.  N.  ii.  5. 

Star.  In  the  sense  of  ruling  star  of 
destiny,  Ham.  il  a. 

Starred.  Fated,  destined,  Win.  T. 
iii.  a. 

Start-up.  Now,  'up-start,'  Much 
Ado  L  3. 

State.  Throne,  or  seat  of  dignity,  z 
Hen.  IV.  ii.  4,  Tw.  N.  ii.  5. 

Station.  Standing  position.  Ham.  iii 
4.     State  of  repose,  Ant  CI.  iii.  3. 

Statute-caps.  Woollen  caps,  worn  by 
the  commonalty,  under  Statute  13  of 
Elizabeth,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  a. 

Staves.  The  wood  of  the  lances,  of 
which,  the  lightest,  as  well  as  the 
soundest,  was  the  best,  Rich.  III.  v. 
3,  a  Hen.  IV.  iv.  z. 

Stead.  To  aid,  benefit,  or  support, 
Tam.  S.  i.  2,  Two  Gen.  V.  ii.  z,  Rom. 
J.  ii.  3,  Oth.  i  3. 

Stel'd.  Delineated,  Lucrece  207,  Son- 
net 24. 

Stelled.     Starry,  Lear  iii  7. 

Stern  age.  An  old  word  for  steerage, 
Hen.  V.  iii.  (Chorus.) 

Stickler.  An  umpire  to  separate  the 
combatants  upon  a  given  occasion, 
Tr.  Cr.  v.  9. 

Stiumatick.  One  stigmatized  by  a 
mark  of  deformity ;  and  one  branded 
for  a  crime,  a  Hen.  VI.  v.  z,  3  Hen. 
VI.  ii  2. 

Stigmatical.  Marked  with  a  stigma, 
Com.  E.  iv.  a. 

Still  an  end.  An  old  idiom,  for 
perpetually,  always,  Two  Gen.  V. 
iv.  4. 

Stinted.  Ceased,  stopped,  Rom.  J. 
i  3. 

Stithy.     Now  called  'Smithy.'     The 

Elace  where  the  anvil  stands ;  Stith 
eing  an  old  name  for  an  anvil.  Ham. 
iii.  a.  "Stithicd,'*  forged,  Tr.  Cr. 
iv.  5. 

Stoccata.  A  thrust  in  fencing.  Mer- 
cutio  calls  Tybalt  "A  la  Stoccata,'* 
as  a  nick-name,  Rom.  J.  iii.  z.  "Stoc- 
cadoes,"  Mer.  W.  ii.  z. 

Stock.  A  fencing  term:  to  hit  in  at- 
tack, Mer.  W.  ii.  3. 

Stomach.  Haughtiness,  arrogance, 
Hen.  VIII.  iv.  2,  Tam.  &  v.  a.  Incli- 
nation, appetite,  Hen.  V.  iv.  3,  Tr.  Cr. 
ii.  1  &  iii.  3.  To  resent,  to  bear  in 
angry  remembrance,  Ant.  CI.  iii  4. 

Stomaching.  Ill-will,  resentment,  Ant. 
CI.  ii  a. 

Stone-bow.  A  cross-bow  for  discharg- 
ing stones,  Tw.  N.  ii.  5. 

Stoop.  (Spelt  also  Stoup.)  A  measure 
of  about  half  a  gallon  in  quantity; 
a  cup,  bowl,  or  flagon,  Tw.  N.  ii  3, 
Ham.  v.  z  &  a,  Oth.  ii  3. 

Stoop.  Bend,  sink  down.  Constance, 
while  instructing  her  sorrows  to  be 
proud,  feels  herself  weighed  to  the 
ground  by  her  grief;  and  not  choosing 
it  should  appear  like  submission,  takes 
refuge  in  the  idea  supplied  by  her 
rich  imagination  that  she  uses  the 
earth  as  her  throne,  and  bids  kings 
come  bow  to  it.  The  commentators 
who  adopt  Hanmer's  substituted 
word  "  stout "  as  agreeing  better  with 
the  whole  ttnour  of  Constance's  bear- 


ing, overlook  her  physical  state, 
["sick,"  in  "vexed  spirits"  that 
quake  and  tremble,"  incapable  of 
standing,)  which  is  at  war  with  her 
spiritual  condition, — disposed  to  resist 
firmly,  John  iii  z. 

Stories.    See  Clear  Stories. 

Stover.  Fodder  of  all  kinds,  Temp, 
iv.  z. 

Straciiy.  Hitherto  Editors  have  been 
unable  to  assign  a  special  signification 
to  this  word.  Possibly  it  is  an  instance 
of  Shakespeare's  way  of  Anglicising 
the  orthography  of  an  Italian  word  fur 
the  pronunciation  of  his  actors,  and 
may  be  used  for  stracci.  In  this  case, 
it  would  mean  really  rags,  or  tatters ; 
and  might  be  taken  by  Malvolio  for 
the  family-nameof  an  old  Italian  house. 
The  lady  of  Rags-and-Tatters  marry- 
ing the  yeoman  of  the  Wardrobe,  looks 
somewhat  like  ground  for  our  conjec- 
ture, Tw.  N.  ii.  5. 

Strain.  Family,  descent,  lineage, 
Much  Ado  ii  z.  Nature,  disposition, 
Lear  v.  3. 

Straited.  Put  to  a  difficulty,  embar- 
rassed, Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Strange.  Alien,  foreign,  unacquainted 
with  a  place,  Cymb.  1.  7. 

Strangeness.  Shyness,  coyness,  re- 
serve, Tw.  N.  iv.  z,  Tr.  Cr.  iii  3,  Oth. 
iii  3. 

Strappado.  A  punishment;  by  draw- 
ing a  person  to  his  height,  and  sud- 
denly letting  him  fall  with  a  jerk  1m If 
way  ;  which  dislocates  his  arms  ami 
joints,  x  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Stratagem.  In  the  sense  of  dire  event, 
disastrous  occurrence,  calamity,  2 
Hen.  IV.  i  1,  3  Hen.  VI.  ii  5. 

Strond.  Strand,  shore,  z  Hen.  IV.  i 
z,  a  Hen.  IV.  i  1,  Lucrece  206. 

Strossers.  (Spelt  also  Trossers.) 
Trousers,  Hen.  V.  iii.  7. 

Stuck.     (See  Stock.)    Ham.  iv.  7. 

Stuff.  Baggage,  luggage,  Com.  E.  iv. 
4  &  v.  z. 

Submerged.  Whelmed  under  water, 
Ant.  Ci  ii.  5. 

Subscribe.  To  yield,  or  give  way  to, 
Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 

Subscribed.  Surrendered,  Lear  i  a  & 
iii  7.     Submitted,  All's  W.  v.  3. 

Subscription.  Obedience,  submission, 
Lear  iii  a. 

Subtle,  Smooth, deccptious,  Corio.  v.  a. 

Success.  Succession,  lineage,  Win.  T. 
i.  a. 

Success.  Sequel,  consequence,  follow- 
ing conclusion,  Oth.  iii.  3. 

Suffer'd.  "Being  suffer'd"  is  used 
ellipticallyfor  being  suffer'd  to  remain, 
a  Hen.  VI.  iii  a  &  v.  z,  3  Hen,  VI. 
iv.  8. 

Sufficiency.  Ability,  efficiency,  Mea. 
M.  i.  z,  Much  Ado  v.  z,  Win.  T.  ii.  z, 
Oth.  i  3. 

Suggf-st.  To  tempt,  prompt,  instigate, 
All 's  W.  iv.  5,  Oth.  ii  3. 

Suggestion.  Temptation,  wicked 
prompting,  Temp.  ii.  z.  A  cunning 
device,  Hen.  VI 1 1,  iv.  a. 

Suit.    A  petition  to  royalty,  Rom.  J.  i  4. 

Sumpter.  A  horse  or  mule  to  carry 
baggage  or  provision,  Lear  ii  4. 

Surcease.  Completion,  Macb.  i.  7.  To 
cease,  Corio.  iii.  a,  Rom/ J.  iv.  z. 

Sur-reined.  Over-ridden,  worn  out. 
Hen.  V.  iii.  5. 

Suspire.  To  breathe,  John  iii  4,  2 
Hen.  IV.  iv.  4. 

Swart.  Dark,  brown,  black,  Com.  E. 
iii.  a,  John  iii.  z,  z  Hen.  VI.  i.  2. 

Swarth.     For  swart,  Tit  A  ii.  3. 

Swasher.  A  swaggerer,  a  bully,  Hon. 
V.  iii  a. 

Swashing.  Bold,  dashing,  As  You  I* 
i  3,  Rom.  J.  i  z. 
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Swath.  The  quantity  of  grass  laid  by 
one  stroke  of  the  scvthe,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  5. 
Finely  applied  to  the  sentences  of  a 
big  talker,  Tw.  N.  ii.  3.  A  bandage 
for  infants,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 

Sweet  and  twenty.  A  term  of  en- 
dearment, Tw.  N.  ii.  3,  (Song.) 

Sheeting.    An  apple  so  called,  Rom. 

.  1L  4. 

Swbt.  An  old  form  of  sweated,  Mer. 
Ven.  iiL  3,  As  You  L.  iL  3,  Hen.  VIII. 
ii.  z. 

Swnge-buckler.  An  overpowering 
rioter,  2  Hen.  IV.  iiL  2. 

Swinged.  Beat,  or  beaten;  thrashed, 
John  ii.  1,  Mer.  W.  v.  5. 

Swithold.  Contraction  of  St  Withold, 
or  Saint  Withold,  Lear  iii.  4,  (Song.) 

Swoop  The  rush  down  ol  a  bird  of 
prey,  Macb.  iv.  3. 

Sworn  Brothers.  Originally,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  chivalry, 
meant  Mothers  in  arms ;  bnt  it  came 
to  be  applied  to  close  friends,  or  asso- 
ciates, 2  Hen.  IV.  iii.  a,  Hen.  V.  ii.  1, 
Much  Ado  L  z. 


Table.  The  substance  on  which  a  pic- 
ture was  painted,  All's  \V.  i.  x,  Son- 
net 24.  The  lines  in  the  hand,  and  its 
general  appearance  for  interpretation 
by  palmistry,  and  chiromancy,  Mer. 
Ven.  ii  2. 

Tables.  The  old  name  for  the  game 
of  back-gammon,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  2. 
The  same  as  Table-book,  or  Tablets ; 
meaning  memorandum-book,  s  Hen. 
IV.  iv.  x,  Ham.  i.  5. 

Tador.  A  little  drum,  like  a  tam- 
bourine, with  a  pipe  fixed  to  it, 
Temp.  iv.  1,  Much  Ado  it  3,  Love's 
L.  L.  v.  1,  Win.  T.  iv.  3,  Corio.  L  6  & 
v.  5.  It  formed  part  of  the  clown,  or 
jester's  paraphernalia,  Tw.  N.  iiL  x. 

Tabourixe.  A  military  drum,  Ant  CL 
iv.  8,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 

Tag  and  Tag-rag.  The  commonest 
people,  Corio.  iii.  1,  Jul.  Caes.  L  2. 

Tail  A  witch,  transformed  to  any 
tailed  animal,  was  believed  to  be  al- 
ways tail-less,  Macb.  i.  3. 

Tailor.  It  was  an  old  custom  to  cry 
out  "Tailor,"  when  any  one  fell  back- 
ward, Mids.  N.  ii.  x. 

Take.    To  leap,  John  v.  2. 

Take  in.  To  subdue,  overcome,  van- 
quish, conquer,  Win.  T.  iv.  3,  Corio. 
i.  3  &  iii.  2,  Ant.  CI.  L  x  &  iiL  7, 
Cymb.  iiL  a  &  iv.  2. 

Take  me  with  you.  Let  me  accom- 
pany you  in  comprehension  by  your 
explaining,  x  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Take  out.    To  copy,  Oth.  iiL  4  &  iv.  x. 

Takes.  Blasts,  strikes,  infects,  Mer. 
W.  iv.  4,  Ham.  L  x. 

Taking.  Blasting,  blighting,  infectious, 
Lear  ii.  4  &  iiL  a. 

Taking  up.  Contradicting,  snubbing; 
and  picking  off  the  ground,  All's  W. 
ii.  o  Dealing  fairly,  straightforward  - 
lv  a  Hen.  IV.  La.  To  7t  take  up  a 
quarrel,"  is  to  arrange,  settle,  or  make 
it  up,  As  You  L,  v.  4. 

Tai  e.  Reckoning.  "  As  thick  as  tale ; " 
a:,  fast  as  they  can  be  counted,  Macb. 
L  3. 

Talent  and  Talon.  Were  sometimes 
used  indiscriminately.  For  a  pun,  in 
Love's  L.  L.  iv.  2. 

Talents.  Shakespeare  uses  this  word 
to  imply  something  extremely  precious, 
Lover's  Comp.  30,  Cymb.  i.  7.  [In  the 
latter  place,  the  passage  is  in  most  edi- 
tions punctuated  and  interpreted  ac- 
cording to  Malone's  explanation — viz.  : 
"  If  Posthumous  merely  regarded  his 


own  character,  without  any  considera- 
tion of  his  wife,  his  conduct  would  be 
unpardonable."  But  in  the  text,  the 
stopping  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  the 
meaning  understood  by  the  present 
editors ; — "  In  himself,  heaven's  bounty 
is  much,  but  in  you, — whom  I  account 
his, — it  is  beyond  all  value.  "1 

Tall.  Valiant,  bold,  Mer.  W.  L  4  &  ii. 
x  &  2,  Tw.  N.  L  3,  Rom.  J.  ii.  4,  Hen. 
V.  iL  1. 

Tallow-keech.  Fat  rolled  up  for  the 
chandler,  x  Hen.  IV.  iL  4. 

Tang.  A  clanging  sound  like  a  bell, 
Temp.  ii.  2,  Song.)  To  ring  out 
loudly,  Tw.  N.  ii.  5,  (Letter.) 

Tan  lings.  Diminutive  of  persons  tanned 
by  the  sun,  Cymb.  iv.  4 

Targks.  (Sounded  with  a  hard  g,  to 
make  it  a  monosyllable,  for  the  sake  of 
the  metre.)  An  abbreviation  of  tar- 
gets, Ant.  CI.  iL  6,  Cymb.  v.  5. 

Tarre.  To  set  on,  to  incite,  John  iv.  x, 
Tr.  Cr.  L  3,  Ham.  ii.  2. 

Tartar.  For  Tartarus:  the  Pagan 
Hell,  Tw.  N.  iL  5,  Com.  E.  iv.  a,  Hen. 
V.  iL  a. 

Task.  Used  in  the  sense  of  to  chal- 
lenge, Rich.  II.  iv.  1.  "Tasking;" 
challenging,  x  Hen.  IV.  v.  2. 

Tasked.  An  old  form  of  taxed,  x  Hen. 
IV.  iv.  3. 

Tassel-gentle.  The  male  Goss-hawk, 
Rom.  J.  iL  2. 

Taste.  To  prove,  try  ;  Old  Fr.  Taster. 
In  modern  English  to  test,  1  Hen.  IV. 
iv.  1,  Tw.  N.  iii.  x  &  iii.  4,  Lear  i.  2. 

Tattkrkd.  Frequently  spelt  tottered 
by  the  old  dramatists.  Ragged,  worn, 
Rich.  II.  iiL  3. 

Tawdry.  Coarsely  showy.  It  origi- 
nally meant  a  purchase  at  the  fair  of 
St  Audrey  (or  Ethelrcda,}  held  on  the 
17th  Oct.  ;  and  was  usually  applied  to 
necklaces, — that  Saint  believing  that 
the  throat  disease  of  which  she  died, 
was  a  punishment  for  having  been  fond 
of  those  ornaments  wheu  a  girl,  Win. 
T.  iv.  3. 

Tawny.  The  colour  of  the  liveries  worn 
by  ecclesiastics'  retainers,  x  Hen.  VI. 

L   3  &  HI.   X. 

Taxation.  Satirical  speech;  taxing 
fuiblcs  too  sharply.  It  was  the  custom 
to  whip  fools  when  they  were  over- 
free  in  their  sarcasms.  As  You  L.  i.  2. 

Tern.  Grief,  trouble,  Temp.  i.  2,  Love's 
L.  L.  iv.  3,  Rich.  III.  iv.  1,  Rom.  J.  L 
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Tell  him  well.  Seems  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  modern  vulgarism  "  tell  him 
his  own,"  or  "  tell  him  a  piece  of  my 
mind."  "  Tell  him  plainly,"  "  tell  him 
roundly,"  are  of  tnis  same  kind  of 
phrase,  Tim.  A.  i.  2. 

Temper.  Used  for  temperament,  con- 
stitution, Jul.  Cses.  i.  2. 

Temper.  Used  as  a  verb  for  accepting 
the  decrees  of  the  stars  with  equani- 
mity, 3  Hen.  VI.  iv.  6. 

Tkndek-hbfted.     See  Hefts. 

Ten  groats.  The  old  fee  for  an  attor- 
ney ;  a  groat  being  fourpencc  sterling, 
All's  W.  iL  2. 

Tent.  To  take  up  residence,  Corio.  iii. 
2.  To  probe,  to  search,  Ham.  iL  2. 
The  roll  of  lint  used  by  surgeons  to 
examine  and  cleanse  a  wound,  Tr.  Cr. 
ii.  2  &  v.  1,  Cymb.  iii.  4. 

Tercel.     See  Tassel  ;  Tr.  Cr.  iii.  2. 

Termagant.  A  Saracen  god:  the  char- 
acter was  introduced  into  the  old 
plays  and  moralities  as  a  roaring  and 
ranting  woman,  Ham.  iiL  2. 

Termless.  A  Shakespearism  ;  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  Piiraseless,  Lover's 
Comp.  14. 

Tested.    Tried,  assayed,  Mea.  M.  ii.  2. 

Tester.    A  coin,  value  sixpence ;  from 


the  old  Fr.  7Vx/>,  because  it  had  .1 
head  on  it,  Mer.  W.  L  3,  2  Hen.  IV. 
111.  2. 

Tester  nkd.  Rewarded  with  a  tester, 
Two  Gen.  V.  i.  x. 

Tetchy.  A  corruption  of  touchy  ;  testy, 
captious,  peevish,  Rich.  III.  iv.  4,  lr. 
Cr.  i.  1,  Rom.  J.  i.  3. 

Tewksuury  Mustard.  Of  ancient  re- 
nown for  its  pungency  ;  but  FalstaflT  * 
allusion  is  to  its  consistency  when 
mixed  for  strength.  2  Hen.  IV.  iL  4. 

Than.     A  form  of  "  then  ;  "  for  rhyme's 
j  ^    sake,  Lucrece  20^. 
;  Tiiaruorough.     For  Thirdborough  ;  1 
sub-constable,  Loxe's  L  L.  i.  1. 

TiiKORicK.  Theory :  opposed  to  prac- 
tick,  or  practice,  All's  W.  iv.  3,  Heiu 
V.  L  1,  Oth.  i.  1. 

Thi'WES.  Brawny  proportions,  muscular 
strength,  2  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2,  JuL  Ca:s.  1. 
3,  Ham.  i.  3. 

Thick.      Thickly,   rapidly,   closely    to- 

f ether,  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  3,  Cymb.  iiL  2, 
.ucrece  255.  "  Thick -coming,"  Macb. 
v.  3.     "Thicker,"  Tr.  Cr.  iii.  2. 

Thick-skin.  A  coarse  lout,  Mer.  W.  iv. 
5,  Mids.  N.  iii.  2. 

Thill-horse.  The  shaft-horse,  Mer 
Ven.  ii.  2. 

Thou'st.  The  pronoun  used  as  a  verb. 
The  French  have  Tutorrr;  and,  t<« 
thee  and  thou  a  person  still  implies  ex- 
treme familiarity ;  or,  upon  occasion, 
coutempt,  Tw.  N.  iii.  2. 

Thrasonical.  Boastful;  from  TAram, 
a  boaster  in  old  comedy,  Love's  L.  L. 
v.  1,  As  You  L.  v.  2. 

Thread  and  Thrum.  In  weaving,  the 
thread  is  the  substance  of  the  warp  ; 
the  thrum,  the  small  tuft  beyond, 
where  it  is  tied,  Mids.  N.  v.  1. 

Three  farthings.  A  piece  of  silver 
coin,  of  that  value ;  very  thin,  with  a 
rose  behind  the  ear  of  the  head  there- 
on, John  L  i,  Love's  L.  L.  iii.  x. 

Thrfk-man  beetle.  A  iii.il let  used  for 
pile-driving ;  with  three  handles  to  it, 
2  Hen.  I V7  i.  2. 

Three-man  song-men.  Men  who  could 
sing  music  in  three  parts,  trios,  Win. 
T.  iv.  2. 

Three-pile.  The  richest  velvet ;  the 
pile  being  the  fluffy  surface,  trebly 
close  and  full.  Win.  T.  iv.  2.  "Thrct.- 
pilcd,"  Mea.  M.  i.  2.  This  word  came 
to  be  applied  to  anything  extra  rich, 
fine,  or  florid,  Love's  L  L.  v.  2. 

Threne.  lamentation,  dirge,  Phoenix 
&  Turtle  13. 

Thkick-repured.  Thrice  purified,  Tr. 
Cr.  111.  2. 

Thrift.  Prosperity.  Mer.  Ven.  L  1. 
Gain,  profit,  Mer.  W.  L  3,  Mer.  Ven. 
i.  3,  Win.  T.  i.  2,  Hen.  VIII.  iii  2. 
Moral  advantage,  benefit,  Cymb.  v.  x. 
Saving,  parsimony,  Ham.  i.  2. 

Thriftless.  Extravagant,  profuse,  Rich. 
II.  v.  3.  Profitless,  Macb.  ii.  4.  Fruit- 
less, useless,  Tw.  N.  ii.  2. 

Thrifty.  Economical,  prudent,  frugal, 
sparing,  Mea.  M.  i.  r,  Mer.  Ven.  ii.  5, 
As  You  L.  ii.  3.  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  2.  Pro- 
vident, Tr.  Cr.  v.  1. 

Throstle.  The  thrush,  Mids.  N.  iii.  1, 
(Song,)  Mer.  Ven.  i.  2. 

Throw.  An  ancient  word  for  a  point 
of  time,  Tw.  N.  v.  x. 

Thrummed  hat.  A  hat  made  of  the 
tufts  or  thrums  of  the  coarsest  cloth, 
Mer.  W.  iv.  2. 

Thunder-stone.  A  solid  body,  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  discharged  from 
the  thunder-cloud,  JuL  Caes.  x.  3, 
Cymb.  iv.  2,  (Song.) 

Tib.  A  low,  common  woman,  All's  W. 
ii.  2,  Peric.  iv.  6. 

Tick  i.e.  The  same  as  our  modern  word, 
ticklishly,  precariously,  Mea.  M.  L  a. 


Mil 
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Tickle-brain.  The  nick-name  of  a 
strong  liquor,  applied  to  hostess 
Quickly,  i  Hen.  I V.  ii  4. 

Tick-tack.  Fr.  Tric-trac.  A  same  at 
tables,  or  draughts ;  equivocally  ap- 
plied, Mea.  M.  l  3. 

Tide.  Time,  season.  Apemantus  makes 
a  sneering  pun  upon  the  parasite  lord's 
seasonable  flatteries,  ana  the  full  tide 
of  his  cups,  Tim.  A  i.  2.  The  terms 
Whitsuntide,  Eastertide,  are  derived 
from  this  word.     "  Tides,"  John  iii  1. 

Tikk.  A  large,  rough  shepherd's  dog, 
Lear  iii.  6,  Hen.  V.  ii.  1.  Falstaff 
dubs  Simple  "  Sir  Tike,"  by  way  of 
politely  calling  him  a  cur,  Mer.  W.  iv. 

5- 

Tilth.  Used  for  crop,  or  harvest,  by 
the  ancient  English  writer,  Gower.     A 

}>rovincial  epithet  for  tilled  land,  ready 
or  sowing,  Mea.  M.  iv.  1.  Tillage, 
culture,  Mea.  M.  i.  5.  The  word  will 
apply  to  either  tillage  or  tilled  land,  as 
Shakespeare  employs  it  here.  But 
the  parallel  passage  in  Montaigne, 
makes  the  former  more  probable, 
Temp.  ii.  x. 

Timeless.  Uniformly  employed  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  untimely, 
Two.  Gen.  V.  iii.  1,  Rich.  II.  iv.  1, 
Rich.  III.  i  a,  Rom.  J.  v.  3. 

Timely-parted.  Departed  or  dead  in 
usual  course  of  time ;  as  opposed  to 
untimely  or  prematurely,  2  Hen.  VI. 
iii.  a. 

Tire.  To  seize,  pull,  catch  at,  and  tear 
with  the  beak  ;  a  term  in  falconry  ; 
Sax.  Tirnn,  3 Hen.  VI.  i  x.  "Tiring;" 
busily  preying,  Tim.  A  iii.  &  "Tir'st :" 
metaphorically,  for  eagerly  .seizes t. 
Cymb.  iii.  4. 

Tire.  A  head-dress,  Mer.  W.  iii.  3, 
Two  Gen.  V.  iv.  4,  Much  Ado  iii.  4. 

Tiring-house.  (Spelt also Tyring-house. ) 
The  dressing-room  of  a  theatre,  Mids. 
N.  iii.  x. 

Title-leaf.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
to  print  the  title-page  to  elegies,  with  a 
black  bordering,  or  even  entirely  black, 
a  Hen.  IV.  i.  x. 

To.  Used  as  an  exclamation,  expres- 
sive of  the  call  made  by  ploughmen  to 
their  cattle,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  x. 

Toad.  It  was  supposed  to  have  a  pre- 
cious stone  in  its  head ;  which  would 
cure  the  bite  of  venomous  reptiles,  As 
You  L.  ii.  x. 

Tod.  A  pack  of  wool,  weighing  28 
pounds  English  standard,  Win.  T.  iv.  a. 

Toge.  The  Roman  gown,  or  robe, 
Corio.  ii.  3.     LaL  Toga. 

Toe bd.     Gowned,  robed,  Oth.  i.  1. 

Toll.  To  pay  toll  for  the  liberty  of 
selling,  All's  W.  v.  3.  To  levy  money, 
John  iii.  x. 

Tolling.  Collecting,  or  taking  toll,  2 
Hen.  IV.  iv.  4. 

Iomboy.  A  rough,  masculine  girl, 
Cymb.  i.  7. 

Tom  o'  Bedlam.  Wandering  mendi- 
cants, so  called,  whose  cure  from 
lunacy  being  doubtful,  were  dis- 
charged from  Bethlehem  Hospital. 
Their  style  and  title  were  assumed 
by  impostors,  known  as  **  Abram  men," 
(whence  is  derived  the  phrase  still  cur- 
rent, "to  sham  Abram;")  but  both 
sorts  went  by  the  name  of  "  Bedlam 
beggars,"  Lear  i  2  8t  ii.  3. 

Top.     See  Parish -top. 

Topless.  Supreme ;  literally,  nothing 
overtopping  it,  Tr.  Cr.  i  3. 

ToRTrvs.  Crooked,  twisted,  tortuous, 
Tr.  Cr.  i  3- 

Tottering.  This  has  been  explained  by 
some  editors  to  be  used  here  in  its  ordi- 
nary sense  of  unsteady  ;  by  others,  in  a 
sense  it  formerly  bore  when  thus  spelt 
for  tattering,— ragged.    Probably  both 


meanings  were  intended  to  be  included 
in  the  expression  here,  John  v.  5.  And 
also  in  the  word  "  tattered"  (spelt  "  tot- 
tered" in  some  of  the  quarto  editions,) 
Rich.  II.  iii  3. 
Touch.  Test  or  trial;  employed  for 
touchstone,  Rich.  III.  iv.  2,  Tim.  A 
iv.  3.  Denotement,  indication,  Tw. 
N.  ii.  x.  A  sense,  a  perception,  Temp. 
v.  1,  Two  Gen.  V.  ii.  7.  u  Touches  ;" 
hints,  points,  Win.  T.  v.  2,  As  You  L. 


To  drag,  to  wrench,  Mea.  M. 


Touze. 

V.  x. 

Toward.  In  preparation,  approaching, 
Tarn.  S.U&V.  i,  Rom.  J.  i.  5,  Ham. 
i.  x  &  v.  2,  Tractable,  docile,  Tain.  S. 
v.  2,  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  2. 

Toys.  Trifles,  light  songs,  Two  Gen.  V. 
i  a,  Mer.  W.  1.  4.  Fantastic  sprites, 
Mer.  W.  v.  §.  Fancies,  freaks  of  ima- 
gination, Mids.  N.  v.  x,  Love's  L.  L. 
iv.  3.     Matters  brewing,  John  i.  x. 

Toze.  To  pluck,  or  worm  out.  Win.  T. 
iv.  3. 

Trade.  Used  for  traffic,  in  the  sense  of 
passing  to  and  fro,  Rich.  II.  iii.  3. 

Trade.  Way,  course,  Tw.  N.  iii.  1. 
Hen.  VIII.  v.  1.  "Where  most  trade 
of  danger  rang'd  ; "  where  danger  most 
thronged,  2  Hen.  IV.  i  1.  Trades 
to  Venice ;"  pursues  its  way,  or  goes 
backwards  and  forwards  to  Venice, 
Mer.  V.  iii.  4. 

Trail.  The  scent  left  behind  by  game, 
Mer.  W.  iv.  2,  Ham.  ii.  2  &  iv.  5. 
Slimy  track,  Ant.  CL  v.  2.  To  drag, 
Tr.  Cr.  v.  9,  Corio.  v.  5. 

Train.  Lure,  snare,  stratagem,  Macb. 
iv.  3. 

Trammel  To  enfold,  to  enclose,  Macb. 
i  7. 

Tranect.  From  this  word  it  is  likely 
that  the  ancient  ferry  between  Venice 
and  the  main  land  was  passed  in  a  boat 
drawn  through  the  water  by  a  process 
still  in  use  at  some  places  :  as  we  once 
witnessed  at  Rotterdam  ;  where  a  rope, 
strained  across  the  canal,  afforded  the 
means  of  traversing,  Mer.  Ven.  iii.  4. 

Trash.  Rubbish,  Oth.  iii.  3.  A  worth- 
less person,  Oth.  ii.  1  &  v.  1.  To  check, 
or  keep  back  ;  a  hunting  term,  Temp, 
i.  2,  Tarn.  S.  x,  (Ind.)  Oth.  ii.  1. 

Traverse.  An  ancient  military  term 
for  march,  2  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2,  Oth.  i.  3. 

Tray-trip.  A  game  played  with  dice, 
Tw.  N.  ii.  5. 

Treachers.    Traitors,  Lear  i.  2. 

Trenched.  Carved  or  cut ;  Fr.  Tran- 
chcr%  Two  Gen.  V.  iii  2,  Macb.  iii.  4. 
"  Trenchant,"  Tim.  A  iv.  3. 

Trencher-knight.  A  knight,  dubbed 
during  a  feast ;  something  similar  to  a 
carpet  knight,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  2. 

Tribulation.  A  society  of  Puritans  so 
named ;  whose  patience  might  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  any  amount  of  uproar, 
Hen.  VIII.  v.  3. 

Trick.  A  very  minute  space  of  time. 
Temp.  v.  1,  Tw.  N.  iv.  2,  (Song,; 
Cymb.  v.  4,  Lear  i.  1. 

Trick.  A  peculiarity  of  countenance, 
All's  W.  i.  1,  Win.  T.  ii.  3,  John  i.  1. 
Peculiarity  of  tone,  Lear  iv.  6.  Used 
for  peculiarity  of  any  kind.  A  charac- 
teristic of  race  ,  a  family  likeness,  1 
Hen.  IV.  v.  2.  To  deck  out,  to  adorn, 
Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Tricking.  Dress,  finery,  Mer.  W.  iv.  4. 

Tricksy.  Nimble,  fairy-like,  Temp.  v. 
1.     Sportive,  fanciful,  Mer.  Ven.  iii.  5. 

Trigon.  An  astrological  term.  When 
the  three  upperplanets  met,  they  were 
called  the  "Fiery  Trigon."  Ludi- 
crously applied  to  the  flaming-nosed 
Bardolph,  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Triple.  Used  for  one  more  than  two. 
All 's  W.  ii.  j.     And  for  one  of  three, 


Ant  CL  i.  1.  An  epithet  applied  to 
Hecate,  to  express  her  three-fold  char- 
acter of  Luna  in  Heaven,  Diana  on 
Earth,  and  Hecate  in  the  infernal 
regions,  Mids.  N.  v.  a. 

Triumph.  Tho  trump  at  cards.  Cor- 
rupted from  the  French  word  Tri- 
ompkf,  Ant  CL  iv.  12. 

Triumph.  Used  for  tournament,  mask, 
revel,  and  revelry.  Mid.  N.  i  x,  1 
Hen.  IV.  iii.  3.  1  Ken.  VI.  v.  5,  Rich. 
II.  v.  2,  Otn.  ii  2,  Peric.  ii.  2. 
"  Triumphs,"  Two  Gen.  V.  v.  4,  Rich. 
II.  v.  2  &  3,  3  Hen.  VI.  v.  7,  Peric  ii. 
2  &  v.  x. 

Trojan.  A  slang  word  for  a  thief,  1 
Hen.  IV.  ii.  x,  Hen.  V.  v.  1. 

Troll.    To  sing  trippingly,  Temp,  iii  2. 

Troll-my-damks.  An  old  French  game, 
Trou-madame.  Like  the  modern 
bagatelle-board,  Win.  T.  iv.  a. 

Tropically.  Figuratively.  From  trope, 
a  term  in  rhctorick,  Ham.  iii  a. 

Trot.  A  contemptuous  name  for  an  old 
woman.  Tarn.  S.  i.  c 

Trow.  To  know,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  2, 
As  You  L.  iii.  2,  Lear  i.  4.  To  believe, 
to  think.  Rich  II.  ii.  1,  Rom.  J.  i.  3  &  ii. 
3.  Used  for,  "  I  should  like  to  know," 
Much  Ado  iii.  4,  Mer.  W.  ii.  1. 

Truckle-bed.  a  small  bed,  made  to 
slide  under  a  larger.  The  latter  was 
called  a  "  Standing-bed,"  Mer.  W.  iv. 
5,  Rom.  J.  ii  1.  From  this  term,  thy 
modern  expression,  to  "  truckle,"  to  be 
subservient,  is  doubtless  derived. 

True-penny.  A  mining  term;  signify- 
ing an  indication  in  the  soil,  of  the 
direction  in  which  ore  is  to  be  found, 
Ham.  i  5. 

Trundle-tail.  A  dog  with  a  curly  tail, 
Lear  iii.  6. 

Tuck  A  small  swor<L  or  rapier,  Tw. 
N.  iii.  4,  1  lien.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Tucket-son anck.  A  flourish,  a  trum- 
pet-call, Hen.  V.  iv.  2. 

Tun-dish.  An  old  provincial  term  for  a 
funnel,  Mea.  M.  iii.  2. 

Turk.  To  "  turn  Turk,"  was  a  phrase 
of  the  time  for  a  total  change  of  condi- 
tion, Ham.  iii.  2. 

Turk  Gregory.  FalstafTs  humorous 
appellation  for  the  notoriously  bellig- 
erent Hildebrand,  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
1  Hen.  IV.  v.  3.  v 

Turlygod  or  Turlygood.  A  cnuy 
mendicant,  Lear  ii.  3. 

Twiggen  bottle.    A  bottle  cased  with 
a  wicker  work  of  twigst  Oth.  ii. 
"wink.    A  twinkle 
iv.  x.  Tarn.  S.  ii.  1 


Twink.    A  twinkle  of  the  eye,  Temp 


,  Tc 


Twinned.     Alike  as  twins,  Cymb.  i  7. 

Twire.  To  peep  out,  to  gleam,  to 
twinkle.  Sonnet  28. 

Type.  Referring  to  the  symbol  of  sove- 
reignly, the  crown,  3  Hen.  VI.  i.  4, 
Rich.  III.  iv.  4. 


U 


Umber.     A   brown  earth,    used  as   a 

colour,  cr  pigment,  As  You  L.  i.  3. 
Umbered.      Embrowned,  enshadowed, 

Hen.  V.  iv.  (Chorus.) 
Unaneled.      Not  having  received  the 

sacrament  of  extreme  unction.    EU  is 

the  Saxon  for  oil,  Ham.  i.  5. 
Unavoided.   For  unavoidable,  not  to  be 

avoided,  Rich.  II.  ii  x,  x  Hen.  VI.  iv. 

5,  Rich.  III.  iv.  ^ 
Unbarbed.      Untnmmcd,    unbarbercd, 

Corio.  iii  2. 
Undated.     Sharp,  not  blunted  with  the 

button,  as  fencing-foils  arc,  Ham.  iv.  7 

&  v.  2.     Used  for  unabated,  unslack- 

ened,  Mer.  Ven.  ii.  6. 
Unbolt.    To  explain,  to  open  a  matter 

clearly,  Tim.  A  i.  1. 
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Unbolted.     Not  sifted,  coarse!  Lear 

it  a. 
Unbonnbtbd.    Openly,  unconcealedly, 

Oth.  i  a. 
Unbookish.      Unpractised,    unversed, 
Oth.  iv.  x. 

Unbraided.  Undamaged  ;  unfalse,  Win. 

T.  iv.  3. 
Un  breathed.    Unexercised,  Mick.  N. 

v.  1. 
Uncapb.      A  sporting  term ;  to  unearth 

the  fox,  Mer.  W.  iiT  3. 
Uncharge.      Leave   unarraigned,    un- 
charged, Ham.  iv.  7. 

Uncharged.    Unassmiled,  unassaulted, 

Tim.  A.  v.  5. 
Unclew,  or  Unclue.  To  unwind.  Used 
in  the  sense  to  draw  off  a  man's  sub- 
stance, or  fortune,  Tim.  A.  L  1. 

Uncoined.  Undispersed,  unchanged, 
integral,  Hen.  V.  v.  a. 

Unconfirmed.  Unpractised  in  the 
ways  of  the  world.  Much  Ado  iii.  3. 
Unrefined,  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  2. 

Uncouth.  The  old  meaning  is,  uncom- 
mon, unusual,  unknown,  Tit  A.  ii.  4. 
Strange,  wild,  As  You  L  ii.  6.  The 
modern  acceptation  of  the  word  is,  un- 
accustomed, awkward,  ungain. 

Underbbar.  To  support,  to  undergo, 
to  bear,  John  iii.  x.  Under  bearing," 
Rich.  II.  1.  4. 

Uxderborne.  Underlaid,  undertrim- 
med,  Much  Ado  iii.  4. 

Under  generation.  The  people  at  the 
antipodes,  Mea.  M.  iv.  3. 

Undergoes.  Is  subject  to,  Much  Ado 
v.  a.  Endures,  submits  to,  Cymb. 
m.  a. 

Underskinker.  An  under  tapster,  or 
drawer.  Skink,  drink ;  from  the 
Saxon,  1  Hen.  IV*.  ii.  4. 

Undertaker.  One  who  undertakes 
another  man's  quarrel,  Tw.  N.  iii.  4. 
Dispatcher,  Oth.  iv.  1. 

Underwrite.  For  subscribe;  which 
Shakespeare  has  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  "underwrite"  here,— to  de- 
fer to,  submit  to,  yield  to,  Tr.  Cr. 
it  3. 

Ukderwrought.  Undermined,  worked 
against  sinisterly,  John  it  x. 

Unearbd.  Not  tilled,  Sonnet  3.  See 
Ear. 

Unbath.  Scarcely,  hardly,  not  easily, 
a  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4. 

Unexi'ERIent.  Inexperienced,  Lover's 
Comp.  46. 

Unexfrbssivb.  Ineffable,  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed, As  You  L.  iii.  2. 

Ungarterbd.  Formerly,  gentlemen 
profoundly  amorous,  denoted  their 
mental  condition  by  going  unchartered  > 
Two  Gen.  V.  ii.  1,  As  You  L.  iii.  2, 
Ham.  ii.  x. 

Unhapimly.  Roguishly,  archly,  mis- 
chievously, Hen.  VIIL  i.  4. 

Unhappy.  Unlucky  ;  in  the  sense  of 
mischievous,  All's  W.  iv.  5. 

Unhatch'd.  Not  hacked  ;Fr.  H acker % 
Tw.  N.  iii.  4. 

Unhouseled.  Not  having  received  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  Viati- 
cum, Ham.  i.  5. 

Unimproved.  Unpractised,  unproved, 
Ham.  i.  x. 

Union.  A  pearl  of  fine  quality,  Ham. 
v.  2. 

Unkind.  Not  according  to  kind,  or 
nature,  Tit  A  i.  a  &  v.  3. 

Unlucky.  Ill-omened.  To  dream  of 
being  at  banquets  was  deemed  in- 
auspicious Jul.  Cass,  iii.  3. 

Unlustrous.  Ynir\  void  of  light,  Cymb. 
L  7. 

Jnmanned.  A  term  in  falconry  .mean- 
ing a  bird  not  tamed,  Rom.  J.  iii.  2. 

(J n mastered.     Ungoverned,  Ham.  i.  3. 

L'n.notkd.      Unobserved,   unremarked, 


All's  W.  L  a.  Undenoted,  unmani- 
fested,  Tim.  A.  iii.  5. 

Unowkd.  Not  owned.  Not  legally 
possessed ;  Prince  Arthur's  death  leav- 
ing the  right  to  the  crown  unascer- 
tained, ana  unappropriated,  John  iv.  3. 
See  Owe. 

Unplausive.  Unapplauding,  unapprov- 
ing,  Tr.  Cr.  ui.  3. 

Unpregnant.  Inapt,  incapable,  unfit 
to  perceive,  or  to  cope  with,  Mea.  M. 
iv.  4,  Ham.  ii.  a. 

Unproper.  Not  appropriated  to  one 
individual ;  common  to  others,  Oth. 
iv.  1. 

Unqualitird.  Deprived  of  his  faculties, 
Ant.  CI.  iii.  9. 

Unquestionable.  Not  choosing  to  l>e 
questioned,  or  talked  with,  As  You  L. 
iii.  a. 

Unready.  A  phrase  of  the  time,  signi- 
fying to  be  undressed,  1  Hen.  VI. 
ii.  i. 

Unrecuring.      Incurable,  Tit  A.  iii  1. 

Unrespective.  Inattentive,  uninquisi- 
tive,  Rich.  III.  iv.  a.  General,  undis- 
tinguishing.  "  Unrespective  sieve" 
means  a  common  receptacle  for  orts 
and  fragments ;  a  waste  basket,  Tr.  Cr. 

•  * 

u.  a. 

Unrest.  Uneasiness,  discomfort,  un- 
happiness,  Rich.  II.  ii  4,  Rich.  III. 
iv.  4  &  v.  3,  Rom.  J.  L  5. 

Unrough.  Smooth-faced,  beardless, 
Macb.  v.  2. 

Unsrrming.  Not  seeming ;  not  appear- 
ing willing.  Love's  L  L.  ii.  x. 

Unmsting.  Never  resting,  always  mov- 
ing ;    from    the  Lat   Sis  to,   to  stand 


>g; 
ill, 


still,  Mea.  M.  iv.  2. 

Unsmirched.  Pure,  undefilcd,  Ham. 
iv.  5. 

Unsqi;ared.  Not  regulated,  unmea- 
sured, Tr.  Cr.  i.  3. 

Unstanched.  Insatiable,  3  Hen.  VI. 
ii.  6. 

Unstate.  To  degrade,  or  descend 
from  rank,  Ant.  CI.  iii  11.  Lear  i.  2. 

Untknted.  Unrelieved,  unalleviated. 
as  by  a  surgeon's  tenting,  Lear  i.  4. 

Untempering.  Unsoftcning,  uningra- 
tiatory,  unprepossessing,  Hen.  V. 
v.  2. 

Untmrift.  Livish,  unsparing,  Mer. 
Ven.  v.  1.  Prodigal,  improvident, 
Tim.  A.  iv.  3.  "  Unthrifts,"  spend- 
thrifts. Rich.  II.  ii.  3. 

Un  trussing.  To  tie  and  untie  the 
fastenings  of  the  hose,  was  called 
trussing,  and  unirussing,  Mci.  M.  iii. 
•?..     >ee  Point., 

Untruth.  Disloyalty,  Rich.  II.  ii.  2. 
Unfaithfulness,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  2. 

Unvai.ukd.  In  the  sense  of  invaluable. 
Rich.  III.  i.  4-. 

Upspring.  This  h;is  been  explained  to 
mean  *  upstart ; '  but  it  has  been  as- 
certained to  be  the  name  of  a  North- 
ern dance;  and  there  is  more  prob- 
ability that  Hamlet  should  say,  '  The 
king  carouses,  and  reels  through  the 
swaggering  dance  of  the  upspring,' 
thanthat  he  should  use  a  contemptu- 
ous epithet  when  first  speaking  to  his 
companions  of  his  father's  brother, 
Ham.  i.  4. 

Ui'TRiMMRU.  Decked  up,  adorned, 
John  iii.  1.  [Some  editions  have  "  un- 
trimmed.  *'] 

Upward.  Summit,  Lear  v.  3. 

Urchins.  Hedgehogs,  Tit.  A.  ii.  3. 
Evil  sprites,  wicked  fairies,  Temp.  1. 
2  &  ii.  2,  Mer.  W.  iv.  4. 

Urchin-snouted.  With  a  snout  like 
the  hedgehog,  Venus  &  Ad.  185. 

Usance,  Usurious  interest,  Mer.  Ven. 
i.  3. 

Use.  In  thesenr-e  of  possession,  power 
over,  Mer.  Ven.  iv.  1,  Ant.  CI.  i.  3. 


Use.    Interest,  Tw.  N.  iii.  x,  Sonnet  & 
Usurer's  chain.     (See  Chain.) 
Utis.   The  eighth  day  after  a  feast ;  Fr. 
Huit:  used  in  the  sense  of  festivity. 
"Old  Utis"  is  excessive  revelry,   2 
Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 
Utterance,     Fr.  Out  ranee.     Extrem- 
ity of  opposition,  Macb.  iii.  1,  Cymb. 
iii.  x, 


Vadb.  To  fade,  to  pass  away,  to  van- 
ish ;  Lat.  Vado.  Sonnet  54,  Pass. 
Pilg.  7  &  9. 

Vail.     To  lower.  Mens.  M.  v.  1,  Tarn. 

5.  v.  a,  2  Hen.  IV.  i.  1,  x  Hen.  VI.  v. 

J,  Cono.  iii.  1,  Peric.  ii.  3.  To  bow 
own,  pay  homage,  Peric.  iv.  (Gowei.N 
Lowering,  going  down,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  f> 
"Vails;  perquisites,  Peric.  ii.  1. 
"Vailed  flowered,  Ham.  L  a.  "Vail- 
ing;" lowering,  Love's  L  L  t.  .-, 
Mer.  Ven.  i.  x. 

Valanced.  Fringed  with  a  beard, 
Ham.  ii.  2. 

Validity.  Value,  Tw.  N.  L  x,  All's  W. 
v.  3,  Lear  i.  x,  Rom.  J.  iii  3,  Hani. 
iiL  2. 

Vanity.  A  technical  term  for  a  magical 
show,  or  illusion.  Temp.  iv.  x.  The 
name  for  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
old  Moralities  and  Puppet-shows.  1 
Hen.  IV.  ii.  4,  Lear  ii.  a. 

Vantage.  For  advantage.  Two  (Jen. 
V.  i.  3  &  iv.  x,  Mea.  M.  ii.  a,  Macb.  i. 

6,  John  ii.  2,  Sonnet  88.     Surplus,  ad- 
dition, Oth.  iv.  3. 

Vant-iikace.      Fr.  A  vant  bras.     Arm- 
armour,  Tr.  Cr.  i.  3. 
Varlet.    Servant  to  a  knight     Old  Fr. 

Varlct :  modern,  Fr.   I'altt,  Hen.  V. 

iv.  2,  I  r.  Cr.  1.  1. 
Vary.    Variation,  caprice,  I-rear  ii.  2. 
Vast.      Employed  as  a  substantive  to 

signify  great  or  desolate  space,  Temp. 

i.  2,  Win.  T.   i.  1,   Peric.  iii.    1,  Ham. 

i.  2 
Vastidity.    Vastncss,  immensity,  Mea. 

M.  iii.  x. 
V  v-i  ly.     In  a  waste  or  desolate  man- 
ner, Lucrece  249. 
Vasty.     For  vast,    Mer.   Ven.   ii.    7,   1 

Hen.  IV.  iii.  1,  Hen.  V.  i.  (Chorus,'  ii. 
1      a&4. 
Vauni.     That  which  precedes  or  goes 

l>efore.       Fr.    Avant.      The  modern 

word    "  van,"  is  hence  derived,   Tr. 

Cr.  (ProU 
Vaward.     For  van  ward  :  the  fore  part, 

or  advanced  body  of  an  army,  Hen. 

V.  iv.   3.     Early  part,  Mids.  N.  iv.  1, 

2  Hen.  IV.  i.  2. 
Velurb,     Velvet;  Fr.    Velours,  Tarn. 

b.  ui.  2. 
Velvet-guards,      Velvet    trimmings ; 

much  worn    by    the  wealthy  middle 

classes,  and  therefore  given  them  as  a 

nick-name   by   Hotspur,  1   Hen.    IV. 

iii.  1. 
Venbw,  or  Vhney.      Fr.  Venue.     A  hit 

in  fencing,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  x,  Mer.  W. 

i.  1. 
Vengeance.     Mischief,  harm,  As  You 

L.  iv.  3,  (Letter.) 
Vent.     Impulse,  outbreak,  Corio.  iv.  5. 
Ventages.     The  holes  or  stops  in  a 

flute,  Ham.  iii.  2. 
Verbal.     For  verbose,   wordy,  Cymb. 

ii-  3- 

Via.  An  exclamation,  meaning  liter- 
ally, "Away!"  Mer.  Ven.  ii.  3.  Used 
exultinjjly ;  or  encouragingly,  Mer. 
W.  ii.  2,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  1  &  2. 

Vice.  (See  Iniquity.)  The  Vice  was 
dressed  in  parti-coloured  scraps;  hence 
Hamlet's  words,  "  A  king  of  shreds 
and  patches,*'  Ham.  iii.  4,  Tw.  N.  iv. 
a,  .Song.. 
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Vice.  In  Shakespeare's  time  was  ap- 
plied to  a  screw  (he  uses  ''screws"  in 
a  similarly  figurative  sense,  Tw.  N.  v. 
i);  and  he  forms  a  verb,  "to  vice," 
here,  meaning  not  only  to  screw, 
press,  urge  you  on  to  the  deed,  but  to 
urge  viciously,  Win.  T.  i.  2. 

Vict? s  dagger.  ^  The  Vice,  or  Jester, 
was  armed  Svith  a  wooden  dagger. 
Faktaff  applies  the  name  to  Shallow 
when  he  was  a  slim  lath  of  a  lad,  2 
Hen.  IV.  iii.  2,  Tw.  N.  iv.  2,  (Song.) 

Vied.  A  termvat  cards :  staked,  played, 
Tam.  S.  ii  z. 

Villiago.  (Spelt  also  Villiaco.)  A 
term  of  reproach,  signifying  a  base 
dastard ;  from  the  Ital.  Vigliacco,  2 
Hen.'  VI.  iv.  8.  [In  most  editions, 
altered  to  "  Villagcoi*.n\ 

Vinewed'st.  Most  mouldy,  Tr.  Cr. 
ii  x. 

Viol-de-gamboys.  A  musical  instru- 
ment, smaller  than  the  violoncello, 
with  six  strings,  Tw.  N.  i.  -?. 

Violenteth.  Acts  with  violence,  Tr. 
Cr.  iv.  4. 

Virginalling.  Playing  with  the  fin- 
gers, as  upon  a  virginal,  or  spinnet, 
Wia  T.  L  2. 

Voluntaries.    Volunteers,  John  ii.  x. 

Votarist.     A  suppliant,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 

Vulgar.  Common,  general,  plebeian, 
Tw.  N.  iii  1,  As  You  L.  v.  1.  Of 
common  report,  Lear  iv.  6.  "Vul- 
gar*;" common  people.  Win.  T.  ii.  x. 

Vulgarly.    Publicly,  Mea.  M.  v.  x. 


W 


Waft.  To  beckon  with  the  hand, 
Com.  E.  ii.  2,  Tim.  A.  i.  1.  For 
wafied,  Mer.  Yen.  v.  x.  [In  some 
editions,  "waved."] 

Waft.  To  convey  by  wind,  n  Hen.  VI. 
iv.  1,  3  Hen.  VI.  iii  3  &  v.  7.  For 
wafted,  John  ii.  2. 

Waft  age.  Passage  by  water  and  air, 
Com.  E.  iv.  1,  Tr.  Cr.  iii.  2. 

Wafting.  Waving,  turning,  Win.  T. 
i.  2. 

Wage.  To  carry  on,  maintain,  John 
i  x,  x  Hen.  IV.  i  x,  Ant.  CI.  iii.  7. 
To  stake  in  wager,  Cymb.  i.  5,  Lear  i 
x.  To  strive,  Lear  ii.  4.  To  encounter 
and  prosecute,  Oth.  i  3. 

Waukd.  Remunerated,  Corio.  v.  5. 
Stood  as  stakes  in  a  wager,  Ant  Ci 
v.  1. 

Waist.  The  middle  part  of  a  vessel, 
Temp.  i.  a. 

Wake.  To  keep  a  night  festival,  Ham. 
i.  4. 

Walk.  A  path,  glade,  or  district  in  a 
forest,  Mer.  W.  v.  5,  3  Hen.  VI.  v.  a. 

Walls  are  thine.  A  camp  metaphor, 
signifying,  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
Lear  v.  3. 

Wannion.  "  With  a  wannion."  Tanta- 
mount to  '  with  a  vengeance/  '  with 
a  plague,'  Peric  ii.  x. 

Wanton.  "Make  a  wanton;"  to  trifle 
with,  Ham.  v.  2. 

Wafi'BNED.     Worn  out,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 

Ward.  A  guard  or  posture  of  defence, 
Temp.  i.  2.  Love's  L.  L.  iii.  if  Win. 
T.  i.  2,  x  Hen.  IV.  i.  2  &  ii.  4.  Feudal 
guardiamhip,  All  's  W.  i.  1. 

Warden  Pies.  Made  from  a  baking- 
pear,  culled  "  Warden,"  and  coloured 
with  saffron.  Win.  T.  iv.  2. 

Warder.  Sentinel,  or  guard,  Macb.  i. 
7  &  iv.  1,  1  Hen.  VI.  i.  3.  A  trun- 
cheon; when  dropped,  it  was  a  signal 
to  close  the  contest,  Rich.  IL  i.  3,  2 
Hen.  IV.  iv.  1. 

Warn.  To  summon,  Jul.  Caes.  v.  x,  Rich. 
III.  i  x,  Rom.  J.  v.  3.  "Warned," 
John  ii.  x. 


Ware.  The  great  bed  at  Ware,  in 
Hertfordshire,  is  still  in  existence  at 
the  chief  inn  of  the  town.  It  is 
square,  and  large  enough  to  contain 
24  persons,  Tw.  N.  iii.  2. 

Wash  ford.  An  old  form  of  Wexford, 
1  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7. 

Wassail.  To  'wish  health.'  The 
Saxon  ejaculation  when  drinking  at 
festivals:  afterwards  applied  to  the 
festivity  itself.  Love's  L.  L.  v.  2, 
Macb.  i.  7,  2  Hen.  IV.  L  2,  Ant.  CI.  i 
4,  Ham.  i.  4. 

Wat.  An  old  provincial  name  for  the 
hare,  Venus  &  Ad.  117. 

Watch.  A  watch-light,  Rxh.  III.  v.  3. 

Watched.  Allusion  to  the  practice  of 
sitting  up  at  night  with  a  hawk  to  pre- 
vent its  sleeping,  that  it  may  be  tamed 
and  trained,  Met.  Ven.  v.  5,  Tr.  Cr. 
iii.  a.     "  Watch/'  Tarn.  &  iv.  u,  Oth. 

UL  3. 

Water-gall.  An  appearance  in  the 
sky,  resembling  a  reflex  of  a  rainbow, 
Lucrecc  227. 

Water-work.  Furniture  hangings, 
painted  in  water-colour ;  it  being 
cheaper  than  the  oil-painted  cloth,  2 
Hen.  IV.  ii.  1.  (Sec  Painted  Cloth.) 

Wax.  To  grow,  Hen.  V.  v.  x  &  a,  x 
Hen.  VI.  ii  5}  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  xo,  Tit 
A.  iii  x,  Ham.  iii.  x. 

Waxen.    Increase,  Mids.  N.  ii.  1. 

Waxen.  Used  for  grown,  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  2. 

Way.  This  is  the  word  in  the  original 
text  It  has  been  altered  tc  "  day  " 
and  "  May  ;"  though  without  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  either  substituted 
word.  "  A  better  way "  seems  to  us 
to  mean  that  Cordelia's  mingled 
"  smiles  and  tears"  expressed  her 
feelings  in  a  better  way  than  either 
"patience"  or  "sorrow**  could  do 
separately;  who  each  "strove  who 
should  express  her  goodliest,"  Lear 
iv.  3. 

Weal's-men.  Commonwealth  men,  le- 
gislators, Corio.  ii  x. 

Wealth.  Another  form  of  weal,  well- 
being,  benefit,  advantage ;  as  used  at 
present  in  the  word  '  commuc- 
wcalth,'  Mer.  Ven.  v.  1. 

Wear.  The  fashion  of  the  time,  that 
which  is  most  popularly  worn,  Mea. 
M.  iii  2,  As  You  L.  ii.  7. 

Weather.  To  "make  fair  weather" 
was  an  idiom  for  flattering,  insinuat- 
ing oneself  into  favour ;  or  for  accom- 
modating oneself  to  circumstances, 
Much  Ado  i  3,  2  Hen.  VI.  v.  x. 

Weather,  "lo  keep  the  weather"  is 
a  nautical  phrase  for  keeping  to  wind- 
ward, and  thus  maintaining  advan- 
tage, Tr.  Cr.  v.  3. 

Weaver.  Weavers  being  a  sedentary 
people,  were  generally  good  singers, 
like  the  cotton  spinners  in  Lancashire, 
who  are  excellent  chorus-singers. 
Many  of  the  weavers  in  Elizabeth's 
time  were  Flemings,  who  had  fled,  for 
faith's  sake,  from  the  persecution  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva ;  and  were  great 
psalm-singers,  Tw.  N.  ii  3,  x  Hen.  IV. 
ii  4. 

Web.    (See  Pin  and  Web.) 

Weeds.  Dress,  clothing,  garments, 
Two  Gen.  V.  ii.  7,  Tw.  IS.  v.  1,  Much 
Ado  v.  3. 

Week.     "In  by  the  week.*'    A  com- 
mon  phrase   formerly,   meaning  en- 
faged  for  a  certainty,  permanently, 
.ove's  L.  L.  v.  2. 

Wef.n.  To  think,  to  imagine,  Hen. 
VIII.  v.  x.     "Weening,"  x  Hen.  VI. 

"  5- 
Wekhing-ripe,      Ready,    or   ripe    for 

weeping,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  2,  3  Hen.  VI. 

i  4. 
Welt.    To  know,  Ant.  CI.  i.  x. 


Weigh.  Used  for  to  value,  prize,  esteem, 
care  for,  estimate,  Win.  T.  iii.  2,  Hen. 
V.  ii.  4,  Hen.  VIII.  v.  1.  ^  Used  pun- 
ning! y,  in  this  sense,  and  in  the  more 
usual  one  of  balancing,  Love's  L  L 
v.  2,  Rich.  III.  iii.  x. 

Weird.  From  the  Saxon,  Witch.  "The 
weird  sisters"  were  the  northern 
Fates,  Macb.  i.  3  &  5  (Letter,)  ii.  1, 
iii.  x.  iii.  4,  iv.  x. 

Welkin.    The  sky,  Mer.  W.  i  3,  Mids 
N.  iii.  2. 

Welkin  eye.  An  eye  the  colour  of 
the  heaven,  Win.  T.  l  2. 

Well-found.  Favourably  received, 
Corio.  ii  2. 

Well-liking.  Plump,  portly,  well-to- 
do,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  2.     (See  Liking.) 

Well-seen.  Accomplished,  proficient, 
well-skilled,  Tam.  5.  i.  2. 

Welsh  hook.  A  kind  of  bill,  with  a 
long  handle  like  that  of  a  spear;  a 
national  weapon.  To  swear  on  the 
cross,  or  handle  of  a  sword,  was  a 
knightly  form  of  taking  an  oath,  x 
Hen.  IV.  ii  4. 

Wench.  This  term  had  not  always  for- 
merly the  degrading  signification  that 
it  now  bears,  Oth.  v.  2 

Wend.  To  go.  Hence  the  present  per- 
fect tense,  went,  Mea.  M.  iv.  3,  Mids. 
N.  iii.  2,  Com.  E.  i.  1,  As  Yon  L.  iii. 
3.     [In  some  editions  "  wind."] 

Whale's  bone.  Formerly  ivory  wa.» 
popularly  believed  to  be  the  bone  oi" 
the  whale,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  a. 

Wheel.  The  burden  of  a  ballad :  s<> 
called  from  its  rotatory  character,  in 
frequently  recurring,  Ham.  iv.  5. 

Whblked.  Marked  with  protuberances, 
Lear  iv.  G.    "  Whelks,"  Hen.  V.  iii  6. 

When.  An  exclamation,  denoting  rest- 
lessness, or  impatience.  "  Why, 
when,  1  say ! "  Tam.  S.  iv.  1.  "When, 
Harry,  when?"  Rich.  II.  i.  x. 
"  When,  can  you  tell  ?  "  A  proverbial 
saying,  equivalent  to  the  modern  vul- 
garism,—  J I  wish  you  may  get  it' 
Com.  E.  iii.  x,  1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  x. 

Whenafter.  A  compound  form  of 
'when;'  like  whenas,  whenever,  &c, 
Much  Ado  v.  4. 

Whknas.  An  old  form  of  when;  as 
whereas  is  of  where,  Cymb.  v.  5, 
(Scroll,)  Venus  &  Ad.  167,  Sonnet  49. 

Whe'r.  Contraction  of  whether,  Com. 
E.  iv.  x,  Sonnet  59. 

Where.  Sometimes  used  by  the  old 
writers  for  whereas.  "  And,  where  I 
thought,"  Two  Gen.  V.  iii.  1.  "Where 
the  other  instruments, *'  Corio.  i  x. 

Where.  Used  in  the  sense  of  place. 
"  A  better  where  to  find,"  Lear  i  1. 
"Start  some  otherwhere,"  Com.  E. 
ii.  t. 

Whereas.  Used  for  where,  a  Hen.  VI. 
i.  2. 

Whifflrr.  Originally,  a  fifer,  who 
went  foremost  in  a  procession;  but 
latterly  the  word  was  used  for  one  who 
cleared  the  way  in  a  procession,  Hen. 
V.  v.  (Chorus.) 

While.  Used  for  until.  "While  then, 
God  be  with  you,"  Macb.  iii.  x.  Still, 
a  very  common  North-British  provin- 
cialism. "  Whiles,"  long  used  for 
while,  Tw.  N.  iv.  3. 

Whii.eas.  A  form  of"  while;"  like 
while-cre,  a  Hen.  VI.  i.  2. 

While-ere.  A  short  time  ago.  The 
form  is  now  reversed  to  ere  while, 
Temp.  iii.  a. 

Whipstock.  The  stock  or  handle  of  a 
whip,  Tw.  N.  ii.  3.  A  carter's  whip, 
Peric.  ii.  2. 

Whist.  Were  hushed,  or  silent  Formed 
from  the  exclamation.  '  Hist ! '  or 
«  Hush!'    Temp.  i.  2,  (Song.) 

Whistle  off.     The   hawk  was    dis- 
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missed  from  the  fist,  to  pi'r-itc  it*  prey, 
by  a  whistle.  When  in  chase  against 
the  wind ;  and  when  it  was  "  haggard," 
— ill-tamed,  and  unserviceable, — with, 
or  down  the  wind,  Oth.  iii.  3. 

White.  To  *  *  hit  the  white,"  in  archery ; 
the  centre  of  the-  target,  Tarn.  S. 
v.  a. 

Whiting-ti.hr.  Bleaching-time,  Mer. 
W.  iii.  3. 

Whither.  For  whithersoever,  i  Hen. 
IV.  ii.  3  &  v.  3. 

Whitster,  ivWhitester.  A  bleacher 
of  linen,  Mer.  W.  iii.  3. 

Whittle.  A  small  clasp-knife,  Tim.  A. 
v.  2. 

Who.  Used  for  whoe'er;  "who's  a 
traitor,  Gloster  he  is  none,"  a  Hen. 
VI.  iii.  x. 

Whoo-bub.  A  corruption  of  hub-bub. 
A  confused  noise,  an  uproar,  Win.  T. 
iv.  3. 

Whom.  Who,  whom,  and  which,  were 
often  used  the  one  for  the  other  in 
Shakespeare's  time.  "  A  mystery^  with 
rviiom*  &c,  Tr.  Cr.  in.  3.  "My 
armed  kneet%wko  bowed,"  &c,  Corio. 
iii.  a.  **  What  ht  hath  said,  -which 
was/'  &c,  Corio.  v.  1. 

Wife.     Taken  in  its  ordinary  sense,  this 
word  occasions  difficulty  in  the  pas- 
sage   "a  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a 
fair  wife,"  applied  to  Cassio, — who  is 
unmarried.    But  the  epithet  may  have 
been  used  for  '  woman '  as  well  as  for 
a  spouse,  like  the  French  femme  or 
the  German    fran:   and  if  so,    the 
phrase    would  bear   this    interpreta- 
tion :-—"  a  fellow  who'd  give  himself  to 
perdition    for  a  handsome  woman." 
"Good  wife  "seems  to  have  been  a 
title  for  a  woman  generally,  whether 
wedded  or  unwedded.     Falstaff  ad- 
dresses Mistress  Quickly  thus:  and 
though   she  answers  disclaiming  the 
rank  of  married  woman  which  she  as- 
sumes him  to  attribute  to  her,  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  he  intended  such 
attribution,  Mer.    W.  ii.   2.      Shake- 
speare uses  the  word  "  wives"  in  pas- 
sages where   it    may    mean    merely 
*  women/    without    regard    to    their 
being  married,  Hen.  V.  v.  (Choru«.) 
Corio.  iv.  4,  JuL  Cass.  iii.  1.     "  Wife- 
like,"  too,  as  opposed  to  "  goddess- 
like,''  wears  the  effect  of  being  human 
wnmanljr  nature  in  contrast  with  di- 
vine feminine  nature,  quite  as  much  as 
meaning  spouse-like,  Cymb.  iii.  2. 
Wight.      A  person,  male   or  female, 
Mer.  W.  i  3,  Oth.  ii.  1  &  3. 

Wilderness.  For  wildness,  Mea.  M. 
iii.  1. 

Wimpled.  Veiled,  or  hoodwinked, 
Love's  L.  L.  iii.  1. 

Winds.  Used  as  in  collective  meta- 
phor to  signify  the  wholesomely 
searching,  and  brisk  winds  that  pros- 
per the  crops ;  and  equally  whole- 
some, though  rough  breath  of  public 
censure,  and  private  candour,  produ- 
cing moral  harvest.  Ant  CI.  i.  a. 

Winter-ground.  To  shield  from  win- 
ter weather,  Cymb.  iv.  2. 

Wis.  To  know,  to  be  aware,  Mer.  Ven. 
ii.  $  (Scroll,)  Tarn.  S,  L  z,  Rich.  III.  L 
^j,  Peric  ii.  (Gower.) 

\Y  ish.  Used  in  the  sense  of  to  recom- 
mend, Tarn.  S.  L  z  ft  a. 

Wisp  or  Straw.    This  was  often  ap- 


plied as  a  badge  of  opprobrium  to  a 
scolding,  or  ill-famed  woman,  3  Hen. 
VI.  ii.  2. 

Wist.  Perfect  tense  of  "  Wis."  Knew, 
x  Hen.  VI.  iv.  1. 

Wistly.  Eagerly,  with  serious  atten- 
tion. Now  in  tiic  a^  wistfully,  Rich. 
II.  v.  4,  Venus  &  Ad.  58. 

Wit.     Know.  Pcric.  iv.  4,  fGower.1 

WiTHorT.  Use  I  f<»r  beyond.  "  With- 
out her  power,"'  Temp.  v.  z.  "With- 
out the  peril."  Mids.  N.  iv.  z. 
"Without  all  terms  of  pity,"  All's  W. 

ii.  3- 

Wittol.  A  tame  submitter  to  conjug.il 
shame.  Mer.  W.  ii.  2.  "  Wittolly," 
Mer.  W.  ii.  2. 

Wold.  An  open  and  bare  district,  Lear 
iii.  4,   Song. 

Woman ed.  Accompanied,  or  haunted 
by  a  woman,  Oth.  iii.  T 

Woman-tired.  Tyrannized  over  by  a 
wife,  hen-pecked,  Win.  T.  ii.  3. 

Wondered.  Able  to  achieve  wonders, 
wonder-gifted,  Temp.  iv.  1. 

Wont.  Custom,  habit,  s  Hen.  VI.  iii. 
1.  Ham.  i.  4. 

Wood.  Mad,  wild,  frantic.  Two  Gen. 
V.  ii.  3,  z  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7,  Venus  &  Ad. 
124. 

Woodcock.  A  bird  having  the  charac- 
ter of  being  stupid ;  and,  therefore,  the 
name  was  applied  to  simpletons,  Tw. 
N.  ii.  5,  Much  Ado  v.  1,  Tarn.  S. 
i.  2. 

Woodman.  A  forester:  chiefly  a  hunter, 
Cymb.  iii.  6.  Applied  equivocally, 
Mer.  W.  v.  5,  Mea.  M.  iv.  3. 

Woolvish.  Supposed  to  mean  wolf- 
Ifke.  The  word  has  been  retained  in 
the  text,  from  unwillingness  to  alter 
a  received  reading;  eke,  'Slavish' 
seems  to  be  the  epithet  for  which 
"woolvish"  might  nave  been  a  mis- 
print '  Slavish '  would  accord  with 
"tongue"  of  the  folio,  or  the  accepted 
"  tOj;e  "  of  later  cJitions  ;  and  entirely 
suits  the  context  of  the  whole  speech, 
Corio.  ii.  3. 

Wooi.wakd.  Dressed  solely  in  wool ;  a 
penitenti.il  attire,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  2. 

Woo't.  An  old  (and  still  provincial) 
form  of  "Wilt  thou,"  Ant.  CI.  iv.  2  «c 
13,  Ham.  v.  z. 

World.  "  To  go  to  the  world."  A  | 
phrase  which  meant  to  be  married. 
Much  Ado  ii.  z,  All's  W.  i.  3.  A 
"woman  of  the  world;"  a  married 
woman,  As  You  L.  v.  3  :  a  "world  to 
see,"  i.  e.,  wonderful  to  see,  Tarn.  S. 
ii.  1. 

Worm.  The  superstition  was  festered 
that  lazy  maids  had  worms  grow  at 
the  ends  of  their  fingers,   Rom.    J. 

i.  4 

Worm.  Used  f»r  serpent,  Mea,  M.  iii. 
Zj  a  Hen.  VI.  iii.  2,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3,  Ant. 
CI.  v.  2,  Cymb.  iii.  4. 

Worts.     Plants  of  i\v.  cabbage  species. 
Falstaff 
pronunciation 

z.  "  Wort,"  generally  called  *  sweet- 
wort,*  is  brewing  liquor,  before  the 
hops  are  added,  Love  s  L.  L.  v.  2. 

Wot.  To  know,  Two  Gen.  V.  iv.  4, 
Mer.  W.  ii.  2,  Mids.  N.  iv.  x. 

Wkeak.  Revenge,  Corio.  iv.  5,  Tit.  A. 
iv.  3.  "Wreaks;"  wraths,  rages, 
Tit.  A.  iv.  3 

Wrest.     A  tuning-key  for  drawing  up 


rianis  01  uir.  cauuagc  aucuic*. 
f's  jeer  at  Sir  Hugh's  Welsh 
ciatton  of  "  words."  Mer.  W.  i. 


the  strings  of  instruments  to  correct 

pitchy     App  L-d  n:.t.iphorically,  Tr. 

Cr.  iii.   3.       To  twi->t,  wrench,  force, 

or  swav.  Much  Ad->  iii.  4,  Mer.  Ven. 

iv.  t,  Hen.  V.  i.  2,  2  Hen.  VI.   iii.   1, 

Tit.  A.  iii.  2. 
Wretch.      Used  occasionally  a^  ancji- 

thet  01  tenderness,  and  softest  pity. 

Ham.  iv.  7,  Rom  J.  i.  3,  Oth.  iii.  3. 
Writhlkd.      Shrunk   up,   wrinkled,   x 

Hen.  VI.  ii.  3. 
Wroth.    Misfortune :  that  which  cause  * 

writhing,  Mer.  Ven.  ii.   o.      I  In  «ome 

editions   "  Wrath  ;  "  to  the  injury  of 

sense  and  rhyme.] 
Wrying.        Swerving,    going    astray, 

Cymb.  v.  x 


Yare.  Prompt,  alert,  quick.  Temp.  i.  1, 
Tw.  N  iii.  4.  Mea.  M.  iv.  2.  Trim, 
ready  for  service,  Temp.  v.  1,  Ant.  CI. 
iii.  7. 

Ycleped.  Named,  Love's  L  Li.  1  & 
v.  2. 

Yead  or  Yed.  An  abbreviation  of  Ed- 
ward, Mer.  W.  L  1,  "  Yed  ward,"  1 
Hen.  IV.  i.  2. 

Yearn.   To  grieve,  Mer.  W.  iii.  5,  Hen. 

V.  ii.   3  &  iv.    3,  Jul.    Cais.    ii.    2. 
"  Yearned,"  Rich.  II.  v.  5. 

Yearning-time.  The  time  of  approach- 
ing labour   with    women,    Pcric,  iii. 

4- 

Yellows.  A  disorder  in  horses.  The 
gall-pipe  being  stopped,  the  matter  re- 
turns to  the  blood,  and  tinctures  the 
skin  and  eyes.  In  the  hum. in  animal 
it  is  called  jaundice.  Tarn.  S.  iii.  2. 

Yellowness.    Jealousy,  Mer.  W.  i.  ;.. 

Yesty.  Frothy,  like  yeast,  Macb.  iv.'x. 
Ham.  v.  2. 

Yeoman.  A  sheriff's  officer 's  follower 
was  called  his  "  yeoman,"  2  Hen.  IV. 
ii.  x. 

You.  Sometimes  added  to  a  verb  to 
give  vivacious  effect ;  "he  shall  charge 
you,  and  discharge  you,"'  &c,  2  Hen. 

VI.  iii.  2.     (See  Me.) 

Yol'nkrr.  A  youth,  a  youngster.  Mer. 
Ven.  ii.  6,  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  z.  Used  for 
a  dupe,   cr  green-horn,    x   Hen.   IV. 

•  a  • 

ill.  3. 

Voir.  Sometimes  put  l>cfore  a  substan- 
tive ;  and  used  not  su  much  as  a  per- 
sonal pronoun,  as  a  means  of  throw- 
ing the  subject  into  impersonal  or  ab- 
stract mention,  involving  a  kind  of 
flight  or  scoff.  "  Your  date  is  better 
in  yourpye  and  your  porridge,"  &c. 
All's  W.  i.  r.  "Dreamt  of  in  your 
philosophy,"  Ham.  i.  5. 

Yor  're.  Occasionally,  a  contraction  of 
you  were,  Cymb.  iii.  2. 


Zany.    A  fool,  buffoon,  merry- Andrew, 
Love's  L.  L.  v.  2.  "  Zanies,"  Tw.  N. 

L  5. 
Zed.     Called  an  "  unnecessary  letter," 

because  S  would  answer  its  purposes 

Lear  ii.  a. 
Zenith.    The  point  in  the  heavens  di 

rectly  over  head  ;  henc?  used,  astrolo 

gically,  to  mean  the  highest  point  of  a 

man's  fortune,  Temp.  i.  s. 


THE  TEMPEST. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Alonso,  Kin*  of  Naples. 

Sebastian,  hie  brother. 

Prosfero,  the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan. 

Antonio,  hie  brother,  the  usurping  Duke  of  Milan. 

Ferdinand,  eon  to  the  King  of  Naples. 

Gonzalo,  an  honest  old  Counsellor. 

Adrian,     )  t  **a* 

Francisco,*  L<mU* 

Caliban,  a  savage  and  deformed  Slave. 

Trinculo,  a  Jester. 

Stefhano,  a  drunken  Butler. 

Master  of  a  Shi/,  Boatswain,  and  Mariners. 


Miranda,  daughter  to  Prosfpjh. 


Ariel,  an  airy  Spirit. 
Iris,  \ 

Ceres,        / 
Juno,  \>  Spirits. 

Nymphs,     I 
Reapers,    J 


Other  Spirits  attending  on  PROSFERO. 


SCENE,— -The  Sea,  with  a  Ship;  afterwards  an  unin/utbited  Island, 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  L— On  a  Ship  at  Sea.— A  Storm    with 
Thunder  and  Lightning. 
Enter  a  Sup-master  and  a  Boatswain. 
Master.  Boatswain! 
Boats.  Here,  master:  what  cheer? 
Mast.  Good,  speak  to  the  mariners :   fall  to 't 
yarely,  or  we  run  ourselves  aground :  bestir,  bestir. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Mariner*. 

Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts!  cheerly,  cheerly,  my 
hearts!  yare,  yare:  take  in  the  topsail;  tend  to  the 
master's  whistle. — Blow,  till  thou  burst  thy  wind,  if 
room  enough! 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Ferdinand,  Gonzalo, 

and  Others. 

Alon.  Good  boatswain,  have  care.  Where 's  the 
master?    Flay  the  men. 

Boats.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant.  Where  is  the  master,  boatswain? 

Boats.  Do  you  not  hear  him?  You  mar  our 
labour :  keep  your  cabins :  you  do  assist  the  storm. 

Con.  Nay,  good,  be  patient 

Boats.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence!  What  care 
these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king?  To  cabin  : 
silence!  trouble  us  not 

Gon.  Good;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast 
aboard. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.  You 
are  a  counsellor :  if  you  can  command  these  elements 
to  silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present,  we  will 
not  hand  a  rope  more;  use  your  authority:  if  you 
cannot,  give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long,  and 
make  yourself  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mischance 
of  the  hour,  if  it  so  hap. — Cheerly,  good  hearts ! — 
Out  of  our  way,  I  say.  [Exit. 

Gon.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow :  me- 
thinks  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him;  his 
complexion  is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fast,  good 
fate,  to  his  hanging!  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny 
our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage!  If 
he  be  not  born  to  be  hanged,  our  case  is  miserable. 

X center  Boatswain.  [Exeunt. 

Boats*   Down  with  the  topmast:   yare;   lower, 


lower !  Bring  her  to  try  with  main-course.  [A  cry 
within.]  A  plague  upon  this  howling!  they  arc 
louder  than  the  weather,  or  our  office. — 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Gonzalo. 

Yet  again !  what  do  you  here?  Shall  we  give  o'er, 
and  drown?    Have  you  a  mind  to  sink? 

Scb.  A  pox  o'  your  throat,  you  bawling,  blasphe- 
mous, incharitable  dog! 

Boats.  Work  you,  then. 

Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang!  you  whoreson,  insolent 
noise-maker,  we  arc  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than 
thou  art 

Gon.  I  '11  warrant  him  for  drowning ;  though  the 
ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nutshell,  and  as  leaky 
as  an  unstanched  wench. 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold!  Set  her  two 
courses :  off  to  sea  again ;  lay  her  off. 

Re-enter  Mariners,  wet. 

Afar.  All  lost!  to  prayers,  to  prayers!  all  lost! 

[Exeunt. 
Boats.  What,  must  our  mouths  be  cold? 
Gon.  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers !  let  us  assist 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs.  [them. 

Seb.  I  am  out  of  patience. 
Ant.  We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives   by 
drunkards. — 
This  wide-chapp'd  rascal, — would  thou  might'st  lie 

drowning, 
The  washing  of  ten  tides !  [Exit  Boatswain. 

Gon.  He  '11  be  hanged  yet, 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  agaainst  it, 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him.     [A  confused  noise 

within, — "Mercy  on  us!" — 
"We  split,  we  split!" — "Farewell,  my  wife  and 

children!"— 
"Farewell,   brother!" — "We  split,  we  split,  we 
split!"—] 
Ant.  Let  *s  all  sink  with  the  king.  [Exit. 

Seb.  Let  *s  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit. 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of 
sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground ;  long  heath,  brown 
furze,  anvthing.  The  wills  above  be  done!  but  I 
would  fain  die  a  dry  death. 

A 
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[actl 


I 


SCEKE  II.— The  Island:   before  the  Cell  of 

Prospero. 

Enter  Prospero  and  Miranda. 

Mira.  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them. 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch, 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek, 
Dashes  the  fire  out     O,  I  have  suffer'd 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer !  a  brave  vessel, 
Who  had,  no  doubt,  some  noble  creatures  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.     O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart !     Poor  souls !  they  perish'd. 
Had  I  l>cen  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowM,  and 
The  fraughting  souls  within  her. 

Pro.  Be  collected : 

No  more  amazement     Tell  your  piteous  heart, 
There 's  no  harm  done. 

Mira.  O,  woe  the  day ! 

Pro,  No  harm. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one !  thee,  my  daughter !)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  naught  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell, 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mira.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro.  'Tis  time 

I  should  inform  thee  farther.     Lend  thy  hand, 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me. — So: 

[Lays  down  his  robe. 
lie  there,   my  art — Wipe  thou  thine  eyes;  have 

comfort 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch' d 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  soul — 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  a  hair, 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st  sink. 

Sit  down; 
For  thou  must  now  know  farther. 

Mira.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am ;  but  stopp'd, 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition, 
Concluding,  "Stay,  not  yet 

Pro.  The  hour  's  now  come ; 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear : 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Canst  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell? 
I  do  not  think  thou  canst,  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old. 
Mira.  Certainly,  Sir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what?  by  any  other  house,  or  person? 
Of  anything  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  'Tis  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream,  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.     Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me?       [is  it, 
Pro.  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda.     But  how 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind?    What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time? 
If  thou  remember'st  aught,  ere  thou  cam'st  here, 
How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  may'st 
Mira.  But  that  I  do  not 


Pro.  Twelve  year  since,  Miranda,  twelve  year  since, 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mira.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said  thou  wast  my  daughter ;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan ;  and  his  only  heir 
A  princess, — no  worse  issu'd. 

Mira.  O,  the  heavens ! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence? 
Or  blessed  was't,  we  did? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl : 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heav  d  thence; 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O!  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o'  the  teen  that  I  have  turn'd  you  to, 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance.    Please  you,  farther. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  call'd  Antonio, — 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious! — he  whom,  next  thyself 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state;  as,  at  that  time, 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
(And  Prospero  the  prime  duke,  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity)  and,  for  the  liberal  arts, 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study, 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported, 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.     Thy  false  uncle — 
Dost  thou  attend  me? 

Mira.  Sir,  most  needfully. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits, 
How  to  deny  them,  whom  t'  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash  for  over-topping,  new  created  [them, 

The  creatures  that  were  mine,  I  say,  or  changed 
Or  else  new  form'd  them :  having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'  the  state 
To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  ear;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on 't— Thou  attend'st 
Mira.  O,  good  Sir,  I  do.  [not 

Pro.  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 

I,  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  so  retired, 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
A wak'd  an  evil  nature ;  and  my  trust, 
Like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.    He  being  thus  lorded, 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded, 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — like  one, 
Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 
To  credit  his  own  lie, — he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  duke ;  out  o'  the  substitution, 
And  executing  th'  outward  face  of  royalty, 
With  all  prerogative : — hence  his  ambition 
Growing, — Dost  thou  hear? 
Mira.  Your  tale,  Sir,  would  cure  deafness. 

Pro.  To  .have  no  screen  between  this  part  he 
And  him  he  pla/d  it  for,  he  needs  will  be    [play'd, 
Absolute  Milan.     Me,  poor  man,  my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough :  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable ;  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway)  with  the  king  of  Naples 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage, 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 


The  dukedom,  yet  unbow'd,  (alas,  poor  Milan !) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira.  O  the  heavens  I 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  rdI  th'  event ;  then  tell 
If  this  might  be  a  brother.  [mo 

Mira,  I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother: 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit; 
Which  was,  that  he,  in  lieu  o'  the  premises, — 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, — 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom,  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother :  whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan ;  and,  i'  the  dead  of  darkness, 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity! 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cried  out  then, 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again :  it  is  a  hint 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to  't 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  farther, 

And  then  1 11  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now 's  upon 's;  without  the  which,  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent 

Mira.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench : 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.     Dear,  they  durst 
So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me, — nor  set  [not, — 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark, 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea;  where  they  prepar'd 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd, 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  have  quit  it :  there  they  hoist  us, 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  us;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again, 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira*    '  Alack,  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you! 

Pro.  O,  a  cherubin 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me !    Thou  didst  smile, 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven, 
When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt, 
Under  my  burden  groan'd ;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mira.  How  came  we  ashore? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design,)  did  give  us ;  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries, 
Which  since  have  steaded  much :  so,  of  his  gentleness, 
Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  furnish'd  me, 
From  mine  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mira.  .  Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man ! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise  :— 

[Puis  on  his  robe  again. 
Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 


Here  in  this  island  we  arriv'd;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princess'  can.  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

Mira.  Heavens  thank  you  fbr't!    And  now,  I 
pray  you,  Sir,— 
For  still  'tis  beating  in  my  mind,— your  reason 
For  raising  this  sea-storm? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth. 

By  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  fortune — 
Now  my  dear  lady — hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  share ;  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star,  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop.     Here  cease  more  questions ! 
Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep ;  'tis  a  good  dulness, 
And  give  it  way : — I  know  thou  canst  not  choose. — 

[Miranda  slaps. 
Come  away,  servant,  come !  I  am  ready  now  : 
Approach,  my  Ariel ;  come ! 

Enter  Ariel. 

Art.  All  hail,  great  master !  grave  Sir,  hail !  I  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure ;  be 't  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds :  to  thy  strong  bidding  task  • 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 

Pro.  Hast  thou,  spirit, 

Perform 'd  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee? 
.     Ari.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  ship;  now  on  the  beak, 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement :  sometime  I  'd  divide, 
And  burn  in  many  places;  on  the  topmast, 
The  yards,  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
Then  meet,  and  join.    Jove's  lightnings,  the  pre- 
cursors 
O'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  sight-outrunning  were  not :  the  fire,  and  cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble. 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pro.  My  brave  spirit! 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason? 

Ari.  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  playM 
Some  tricks  of  desperation.     All,  but  mariners, 
Plunged  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel, 
Then  all  a-flrc  with  me :  the  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-staring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair) 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap'd;  cried,    "Hell  is 
And  all  the  devils  are  here."  [empty, 

Pro.  Why,  that 's  my  spirit ! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore? 

Ari.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe? 

Ari.  Not  a  hair  perish'd ; 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish, 
But  fresher  than  before :  and,  as  thou  bad'st  me, 
In  troops  I  have  dispers'd  them  'bout  the  isle. 
The  king's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself; 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting, 
His  arms  in  mis  sad  knot 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  ship 

The  mariners,  say  how  thou  hast  dispor.'d, 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet 
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Art.  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  ship ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  calrdst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes,  there  she 's  hid : 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd ; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  suffer'd  labour, 
I  have  left  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet 
Which  I  dispersed,  they  all  have  met  again, 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  note, 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples; 
Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wreck'd, 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  performed :  but  there 's  more  work. 
What  is  the  time  o*  the  day? 

Art.  Past  the  mid  season. 

Pro.  At  least  two  glasses.     The  time  'twixt  six 
and  now 
Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 

Art.  Is  there  more  toil?    Since  thou  dost  give  me 
pains, 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promis'd, 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now!  moody? 

What  is't  thou  canst  demand? 

Art,  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out?  no  more! 

Art.  I  prithee, 

Remember  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistakings,  serv'd 
Without  or  grudge  or  grumblings :  thou  didst  pro- 
To  bate  me  a  full  year.  [mise 

Pro.  Dost  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee? 

Art.  No. 

Pro.  Thou  dost;  and  think'st  it  much,  to  tread 
Of  the  salt  deep,  [the  ooze 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north, 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  th'  earth, 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost 

Art.  I  do  not,  Sir.        [got 

Pro.  Thou  liest,  malignant  thing !     Hast  thou  for- 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy, 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop?  hast  thou  forgot  her? 

Art.  No,  Sir. 

Pro.  Thou  hast.    Where  was  she  born  ? 

speak ;  tell  me. 

Art.  Sir,  in  Argier. 

Pro.  O,  was  she  so?    I  must, 

Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  hast  been, 
Which  thou  forget'st     This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know'st,  was  l.anish'd :  for  one  thing  she  did, 
They  would  not  take  hsr  life.     Is  not  this  true? 

Art.  Ay,  Sir.  [child, 

Pro.  This  blue-ey'd  hag  was  hither  brought  with 
And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors.     Thou,  my  slave, 
As  thou  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant : 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorrd  commands. 
Refusing  her  grand  hests,  she  did  confine  thee, 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers, 
And  in  her  most  unmitigablc  rage, 
Into  a  cloven  pine ;  within  which  rift 
Imprison'd,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years ;  within  which  space  she  died, 
And  left  thee  there ;  where  thou  didst  vent  thy  groans 
As  last  as  mill-wheels  strike.     Then  was  this  island 


(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  Utter  here, 

A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born)  not  honour'd  with 

A  human  shape. 

Aru  Yes;  Caliban,  her  son. 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.     Thou  best  know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in ;  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears:  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo.     It  was  mine  art, 
When  I  arrived  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out 

Art.  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur's!,  I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Art.  Pardon,  master: 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command, 
And  do  my  spnting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so ;  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Art.  That 's  my  noble  master ! 

What  shall  I  do?  say  what;  what  shall  I  do? 

Pro.  Go  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  the  sea :  be 
subject 
To  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine ;  invisible 
To  every  eyeball  else.     Go  take  this  shape, 
And  hither  come  in 't :  go,  hence  with  diligence. 

{Exit  Ariel. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake !  thou  hast  slept  well ; 
Awake ! 

Mira.    {Waking.]    The  strangeness  of  your  story 
Heaviness  in  me.  [put 

Pro.  Shake  it  off.    Come  on ; 

We  '11  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

Mira.  'Tis  a  villain,  Sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis, 

We  cannot  miss  him :  he  does  make  our  fire, 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us. — What  ho !  slave  1    Caliban ! 
Thou  earth,  thou!  speak. 

Caf.  [IVitAm.]  There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  say;  there's  other  business 
for  thee: 
Come,  thou  tortoise !  when  ? 

Re-enter  Amkl  like  a  water-nymph. 
Fine  apparition !    My  quaint  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Ari.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.    [Exit. 

Pro.  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil  him- 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth !  [self 

Enter  Caliban. 

Cat.  As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  t>oth !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye, 
And  blister  you  all  o'er ! 

Pro.  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have 
cramps, 
Sidc-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  urchins 
Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work, 
All  exercise  on  thee :  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey-comb,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  them. 

Cat.  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island 's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother, 
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Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.    When  thou  earnest  first, 
Thou  8trok'dst  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me ;  would'st 

give  me 
Water  with  berries  in 't ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less, 
That  burn  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee, 
And  show'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  th'  isle, 
The  fresh  springs,  brine-pits,  barren  place  and  fer- 
tile: 
Cursed  be  I  that  did  so ! — All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you! 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have, 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king ;  and  here  you  sty  me 
In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  o'  th'  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  lying  slave, 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness :  I  have  us'd 

thee, 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodged  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cal.  O  ho,  O  ho ! — would  it  had  been  done ! 

Thou  didst  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave, 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !  I  pitied  thee,  [hour 

Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each 
One  thing  or  other :  when  thou  didst  not,  savage, 
Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  would'st  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endow'd  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known :  but  thy  vile 
race,  [natures 

Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in  't  which  good 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confin'd  into  this  rock, 
Who  hadst  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

Cal.  You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on 't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse.     The  red  plague  rid  you, 
For  learning  me  your  language ! 

Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  rt  best, 
To  answer  other  business.     Shrug'st  thou,  malice  ? 
If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I  '11  rack  thee  with  old  cramps, 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches,  make  thee  roar, 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

Cal.  No,  pray  thee ! — 

[Aside.]  I  must  obey:  his  art  is  of  such  power, 
It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos, 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

Pro.  So,  slave;  hence! 

[Exit  Caliban. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  invisible^  Playing  and  singing;  Ferdi- 
n  and  fo  (lowing  hint. 

Ariel's  song. 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands : 
Court'sicd  when  you  have,  and  kiss'd 

The  wild  waves  whist. 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there ; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 

Hark,  hark  I 
Burden.     Bowgh,  wowgh.  [Dis/ersedly. 

The  watch-dogs  bark : 
Burden.    Bowgh,  wowgh.  [Dispersed ly. 

Hark,  hark !  I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer 
Cry,  Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Per.  Where  should  this  music  be?  i*  th1  air,  or 
th*  earth  ?— 


It  sounds  no  more;  and  sure,  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  o'  th'  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank, 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck, 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters, 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion, 
With  its  sweet  air :  thence  I  have  followed  it, 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather : — but  'tis  gone- 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Ariel  tings. 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes: 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange, 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 

[Burden:  ding-dong. 
Hark !  now  I  hear  them, — ding-dong,  bell. 

Per.  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  fa- 
This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound  [ther. — 
That  the  earth  owes : — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

Pro.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance, 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond\ 

Afira.  What  is 't?  a  spirit? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about !     Believe  me,  Sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form : — but  'tis  a  spirit 

Pro.  No,  wench;  it  eats,  and  sleeps,  and  hath 

such  senses 

As  we  have ;  such.    This  gallant,  which  thou  see'st, 

Was  in  the  wreck ;  and,  but  he 's  something  stain' d 

With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker,   thou  might'st 

call  him 
A  goodly  person.     He  hath  lost  his  fellows, 
And  strays  about  to  find  them. 

Afira.  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine ;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro.  [Aside.]  It  goes  on,  I  see,  [thee 

As  my  soul  prompts  it. — Spirit,  fine  spirit!  I'll  free 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Per.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend ! — Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know  if  you  remain  upon  this  island ; 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give, 
How  I  may  bear  me  here :  my  prime  request, 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,-—0  you  wonder ! — 
If  you  be  maid,  or  no? 

Afira.  No  wonder,  Sir ; 

But  certainly  a  maid. 

Per.  My  language!  heavens!— 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech, 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken. 

Pro.  How !  the  best? 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee? 

Per.  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples.     He  does  hear  me; 
And,  that  he  does,  I  weep :  myself  am  Naples ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king,  my  father,  wreck'd. 

Afira.  Alack,  for  mercy ! 

Per.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords;  the  duke  of 
Milan, 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain. 

Pro.  [Aside.]  The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee, 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  do 't. — At  the  first  sight 
They  have  chang'd  eyes : — delicate  Ariel, 
I  '11  set  thee  free  for  this ! — [To  Fer.]  A  word,  good 

Sir; 
I  fear  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong :  a  word. 
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Mira.  Why  speaks  my  father  so  uneently  ?    This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  for :  pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way ! 

Fer.  O !  if  a  virgin, 

And  your  affection  not  gone  forth,  I  U.  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  Sir:  one  word  more. — 

[Aside.]  Thev  are  both  in  cither's  powers :  but  this 

swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light — [To  Fer.]  One  word  more: 

I  charge  thee, 
That  thou  attend  me,    Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on  'L 

Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mira.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a 
temple : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with 't. 

Pro.  [To  Fer.]  Follow  me.— [To  Mira.] 
Speak  not  you  for  him;  he's  a  traitor. — [To  Fer.] 

Come; 
I  '11  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together : 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink ;  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  wither' d  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.     Follow. 

Fer.  No; 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power. 

[He  draws,  and  is  charmed  from  moving. 

Mira.  O,  dear  father ! 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He 's  gentle,  and  not  fearfuL 

Pro.  What!  I  say: 

My  foot  my  tutor? — Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor ; 
Wno  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy  con- 
science 
Is  so  possess'd  with  guilt:  come  from  thy  ward; 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick, 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  you,  father ! 

Pro.  Hence!  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity : 

I  '11  be  his  surety. 

Pro.  Silence !  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.     What ! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor?  hush ! 
Thou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he, 
Having  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  foolish  wench ! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My  affections 

Are  then  most  humble :  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  [To  Fer.]  Come  on;  obey: 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again, 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  Dither's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel, 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  nor  this  man's  threats, 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me, 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  corners  else  o'  th'  earth 
]Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 


Pro.  [Aside.]  It  works. — [To  Fer.]  Come  on. — 
Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel  I— [To  Fer.]  Follow 

me.— 
[To  Ariel.]  Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me. 

Mira.  Be  of  comfort : 

My  father 's  of  a  better  nature,  Sir, 
Than  he  appears  by  speech :  this  is  unwonted, 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds;  but  then,  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Ari.  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.  [7k Fer.]  Come,  follow.  —\To Mira.]  Speak 
not  for  him.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 
SCENE  I. — Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo,  Adrian, 
Francisco,  and  Others. 

Gon.  Beseech  you,  Sir,  be  merry :  you  have  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy;  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss.     Our  hint  of  woe 
Is  common :  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife, 
The  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant, 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe ;  but  for  the  miracle, 
I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us :  then,  wisely,  good  Sir,  weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.  The  visitor  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Seb.  Look,  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit; 
by  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Gon.  Sir, — 

Seb.  One:— tell. 

Gon .  When  every  grief  is  entertain'd  that 's  offer'd, 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — 

Seb.  A  dollar. 

Gon.    Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed :  you  have 
spoken  truer  than  you  purposed. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you 
should. 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  Fie,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue ! 

Alon.  I  pr'ythee,  spare. 

Gon.  Well,  I  have  done ;  but  yet — 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.  Which,  of  he  or  Adrian,  for  a  good  wager, 
first  begins  to  crow? 

Seb.  The  old  cock. 

Ant  The  cockreL 

Seb.  Done.     The  wager? 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Seb.  A  match. 

Adr.  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert,— 

Ant.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Seb.  So,  you  're  paid. 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible, — 

Seb.  Yet— 

Adr.  Yet— 

Ant.  He  could  not  miss  it 

Adr.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  deli- 
cate temperance. 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  subtle;  as  he  most  learnedly  de- 
livered. 
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Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or  as  'twere  perfumed  by  a  fen. 

Gon.  Here  is  everything  advantageous  to  life, 

Ant.  True ;  save  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gon.  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks!  how 
green ! 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in 't. 

Ant.  He  misses  not  much. 

Seb.  No ;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally. 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is,  (which  is,  indeed,  al- 
most beyond  credit,) — 

Seb.  As  many  vouch' d  rarities  are. 

Gon.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were, 
drenched  in  the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their 
freshness  and  glosses ;  being  rather  new  dyed,  than 
stain'd  with  salt  water. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak,  would 
it  not  say,  He  lies  ? 

Stb.  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as 
when  we  put  them  on  first  in  Afric,  at  the  marriage 
of  the  king's  fair  daughter  Clan  be  1  to  the  king  of 
Tunis. 

Seb.  'Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper  well 
in  our  return. 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a 
paragon  to  their  queen. 

Gon.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant.  Widow?  a  pox  o'  that!  How  came  that 
widow  in  ?    Widow  Dido ! 

Scb.  What  if  he  had  said,  widower  ^Eneas  too? 
good  lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  said  you  ?  you  make  me  study 
of  that :  she  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  Sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage? 

Gon.  I  assure  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp. 

Seb.  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Ant.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy 
next? 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And,  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea, 
bring  forth  more  islands. 

Gon.  [To  Adr.]  Ay. 

Ant.  Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.  [To  Alon.]  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our 
garments  seem  now  as  fresh  as  when  we  were  at 
Tunis  at  the  marriage  of  your  daughter,  who  is  now 
queen. 

Ant.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant.  O !  widow  Dido ;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gon.  Is  not,  Sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first 
day  I  wore  it?     I  mean,  in  a  sort 

Ant.  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

Gon.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marriage  ? 

Alon.  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense.     Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there !  for,  coming  thence, 
My  son  is  lost;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too, 
Who  is  so  far  from  Italy  remoVd, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.     O  thou,  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan !  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee? 


Fran*  Sir,  he  may  live. 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs :  he  trod  the  water, 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him :  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oai^d 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd, 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him.     I  not  doubt, 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Alon.  No,  no ;  he 's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great  loss, 
That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  your  daughter, 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African ; 
Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye, 
Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on 't 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  You  were  knecl'd  to,  and  importun'd  other- 
By  all  of  us ;  and  the  fair  soul  herself  [wise 

Weigh'd,  between  loatliness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  she  'd  bow.     We  have  lost 
I  fear,  for  ever :  Milan  and  Naples  have    [your  son, 
More  widows  in  them,  of  this  business'  making, 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them :  the  fault 's 
Your  own. 

Alon.        So  is  the  dearest  of  the  loss. 

Gon.  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness, 
And  time  to  speak  it  in ;  you  rub  the  sore, 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb.  Very  well. 

Ant.  And  most  chirurgeonly. 

Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  Sir, 
When  you  arc  cloudy. 

Seb.  Foul  weather ! 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

Gon.   Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  He  'd  sow 't  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  on 't,  what  would  I  do? 

Seb.  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon.  V  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things ;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known ;  riches,  poverty, 
And  use  of  service,  none ;  contract,  succession, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none; 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 
No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure ; 
No  sovereignty, — 

Seb.  Yet  he  would  be  king  on  9t 

Ant.  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets 
the  beginning. 

Gon.  All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce, 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
Would  1  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth, 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foison,  all  abundance, 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb.  No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects? 

Ant.  None,  man;  all  idle;  whores  and  knaves. 

Gon.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  Sir, 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 

Seb.  'Save  his  majesty ! 

Ant.  Long  live  Gonzalo ! 

Gon.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  Sir?— 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more :  thou  dost  talk  nothing 
to  me. 
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Gon.  I  do  well  believe  your  highness ;  and  did  it 
to  minister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen,  who  are  of 
such  sensible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  use 
to  laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant,  'Twas  you  we  laugh'd  at. 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am 
nothing  to  you;  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at 
nothing  still. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given ! 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle :  you 
would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she  would 
continue  in  it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  Ariel  invisible,  playing  solemn  music. 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 
Ant.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 
Gon.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  I  will  not  adventure  my 
discretion  so  weakly.     Will  you  laugh  me  asleep, 
for  I  am  very  heavy  ? 
Ant.  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

{All  sleep  but  Alon.  Seb.  and  Ant. 

A/on.  What!  all  so  soon  asleep?  I  wish  mine  eyes 

Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts:  I 

They  are  inclin'd  to  do  so.  [find 

Seb.  Please  you,  Sir, 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth, 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord, 

Will  guard  your  person  while  you  take  your  rest, 
And  watch  your  safety. 
Alon.  Thank  you. — Wondrous  heavy. 

[Alonso  sleeps.     Exit  Ariel. 
Seb.  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them ! 
Ant.  It  is  the  quality  o'  the  climate. 
Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not,  then,  our  eyelids  sink?    I  find  not 
Myself  dispos'd  to  sleep. 

Ant.  Nor  I :  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 
They  droppxl,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.     What  might, 
Worthy  Sebastian? — O !  what  might? — No  more : — 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face, 
What  thou  should'st  be.     Th'  occasion  speaks  thee ; 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown  [and 

Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  What!  art  thou  waking? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  speak? 
Seb.  I  do ;  and  surely, 

It  is  a  sleepy  language,  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep.     What  is  it  thou  didst  say? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open ;  standing,  speaking,  moving, 
And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  let'st  thy  fortune  sleep, — die,  rather;  wink'st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly : 

There  's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom :  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do, 
Trebles  thee  o'er. 

Scb.  Well ;  I  am  standing  water. 

Ant.  I  'll  teach  you  how  to  flow. 
Seb.  Do  so :  to  ebb 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

Ant.  O, 

If  you  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpose  cherish, 


Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  stripping  it, 
You  more  invest  it !     Ebbing  men,  indeed, 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run 
By  their  own  fear,  or  sloth. 

Seb.  IVythee,  say  on : 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee ;  and  a  birth,  indeed, 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  Sir: 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this 
(Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory, 
When  he  is  earth'd)  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he  's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 
Professes  to  persuade)  the  king,  his  son's  alive, — 
'Tis  as  impossible  that  he 's  undrown'd, 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

Seb.  I  have  no  hope 

That  he  *s  undrown'd. 

Ant.  O,  out  of  that  no  hope, 

What  great  hope  have  you !  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  a  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond, 
But  doubts  discovery  there.    Will  you  grant  with  me, 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd? 

Seb.  He 's  gone. 

Ant.  Then,  tell  me, 

Who  's  the  next  heir  of  Naples? 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis;  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  she  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i'  the  moon's  too  slow, )  till  new-born  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable ;  she,  from  whom 
We  all  were  sea-swallow'd,  though  some  cast  again ; 
And,  by  that  destiny,  to  perform  an  act, 
Whereof  what 's  past  is  prologue ;  what  to  come, 
In  yours  and  my  discharge. 

Seb.  What  stuff  is  this ! — How  say  you  ? 

'Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter 's  o^ueen  of  Tunis ; 
So  is  she  heir  fcf  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out,  "  How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples?" — Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake ! — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them ;  why,  they  were  no  worse 
Than  now  they  are.     There  be,  that  can  rule  Naples 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps ;  lords  that  can  prate 
As  amply,  and  unnecessarily, 
As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough  of  as  deep  chat     O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement !     Do  you  understand  me? 

Seb.  Methinks  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune? 

Seb.  I  remember, 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True : 

And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before.     My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows ;  now  they  are  my  men. 
Seb.  But,  for  your  conscience, — 
Ant.  Ay,  Sir;  where  lies  that?  if  it  were  a  kibe, 
'Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper ;  but  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom :  twenty  consciences, 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they, 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest !     Here  lies  your  brother, 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon, 
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If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like,  that's  dead, 
Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it, 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever ;  whiles  you,  doing  thus, 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  Sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course.     For  all  the  rest, 
They  '11  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk ; 
They  '11  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  case,  dear  friend, 

Shall  be  my  precedent :  as  thou  got'st  Milan, 
I  '11  come  by  Naples.     Draw  thy  sword :  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st, 
And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together : 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 

Seb.         O,  but  one  word.     [They  converse  apart. 

Music.    Re-enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

Art.  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger 

That  you,  his  friend,  are  in ;  and  sends  me  forth 

(For  else  his  project  dies)  to  keep  thee  living. 

[Sings  in  Gonzalo's  car. 

While  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
Open-ey'd  conspiracy 

His  time  doth  take. 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care, 
Shake  off  slumber,  and  beware : 

Awake !    Awake ! 

Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  sudden. 

Gon.  Now,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king! 

[  They  ivakc. 

A/on.  Why,  how  now !  ho,  awake !   Why  are  you 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking?  [drawn? 

Gon.  What's  the  matter? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose, 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions :  did  it  not  wake  you? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

A/on.  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  O,  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  car, 
To  make  an  earthquake !  sure,  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  ol  lions. 

A/on.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo? 

Gon.  Upon  mine  honour,  Sir,  T  heard  a  humming, 
And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me. 
I  shak'd  you,  Sir,  and  cry'd ;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn : — there  was  a  noise, 
That 's  verity.     'Tis  best  we  stand  upon  our  guard, 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place :  let 's  draw  our  weapons. 

A/on.  Lead  off  this  ground,  and  let 's  make  far- 
For  my  poor  son.  [ther  search 

Gon.  Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts ! 

For  he  is,  sure,  i'  the  island. 

A/on.  Lead  away.     [Exit  with  the  others. 

Art.  Prospero,  my  lord,  shall  know  what  I  have 
done: 
So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — Another  part  of the  Is/and. 

Enter  Caliban,  with  a  burden  of  wood. 
A  noise  of  thunder  heard. 

Cal.  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease  1     His  spirits  hear  me, 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse.    But  they  '11  nor  pinch, 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire, 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 


Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  'em ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 
And  after,  bite  me;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  footfall :  sometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  who  with  cloven  tongues 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness. — Lo,  now!  lo! 
Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his,  and  to  torment  me 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly :  I  '11  fall  flat ; 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Enter  Trinculo. 
Trin.  Here 's  neither  bush  nor  shrub  to  bear  off 
any  weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing ;  I 
hear  it  sing  i'  the  wind :  yond'  same  black  cloud, 
yond'  huge  one,  looks  like  a  foul  bombard  that  would 
shed  his  liquor.  If  it  should  thunder,  as  it  did  be- 
fore, I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head:  yond' 
same  cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls. — What 
have  we  here?  a  man  or  a  fish?  Dead  or  alive?  A 
fish :  he  smells  like  a  fish ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish- 
like smell ;  a  kind  of,  not  of  the  newest,  Poor-John. 
A  strange  fish !  Were  I  in  England  now,  (as  once  I 
was,)  and  had  but  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday 
fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver:  there 
would  this  monster  make  a  man :  any  strange  beast 
there  makes  a  man.  When  they  will  not  give  a  doit 
to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see 
a  dead  Indian.  I^ggd  like  a  man !  and  his  fins  like 
arms !  Warm,  o'  my  troth !  I  do  now  let  loose  my 
opinion,  hold  it  no  longer;  this  is  no  fish,  but  an 
islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered  by  a  thunder-bolt. 
[Thunder. \  Alas!  the  storm  is  come  again:  my  best 
way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine;  there  is  no 
other  shelter  hereabout :  miser}'  acquaints  a  man 
with  strange  bedfellows.  I  will  here  shroud,  till  the 
dregs  of  the  storm  be  past. 

Enter  Stephano,  singing:  a  bottle  in  his  hand. 

Sic.  I  shall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea, 

Here  shall  I  die  a-shore:  — 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral : 
Well,  here 's  my  comfort.  [Drinks. 

The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain,  and  I, 

The  gunner,  and  his  mate, 
Lov*d  Mall,  Meg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 

But  none  of  us  card  for  Kate  ; 

For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang, 

Would  cry  to  a  sailor,  Go  hang! 
She  lov'd  not  the  savour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch, 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  where'er  she  did  itch: 

Then,  to  sea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too;  but  here's  my  comfort 

[Drink*. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me:  O ! 

Stc.  What 's  the  matter?  Have  we  devils  here? 
Do  you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  savages,  and  men 
of  Inde?  Ha !  I  have  not  'scaped  drowning,  to  be 
afeard  now  of  your  four  legs ;  for  it  hath  been  said, 
as  proper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs  cannot 
make  him  give  ground ;  and  it  shall  be  said  so  again, 
while  Stephano  breathes  at  nostrils. 

Ca/.  The  spirit  torments  me :  O ! 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four 
legs,  who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague.  Where 
the  devil  should  he  learn  our  language?  I  will  give 
him  some  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that  If  I  can  re- 
cover him,  and  keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples 
with  him,  he 's  a  present  for  any  emperor  that  ever 
trod  on  neat's-leather. 
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Cal.  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee :  I  '11  bring  my 
wood  home  faster. 

Ste.  He 's  in  his  fit  now,  and  does  not  talk  alter 
the  wisest  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle :  if  he  have 
never  drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove 
his  fit  If  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame, 
I  will  not  take  too  much  for  him :  he  shall  pay  for 
him  that  hath  him,  and  that  soundly. 

Cal.  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt;  thou  wilt 
anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling:  now  Prosper 
works  upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways:  open  your  mouth; 
here  is  that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat 
Open  your  mouth :  this  will  shake  your  snaking,  I 
can  tell  you,  and  that  soundly :  you  cannot  tell 
who  '8  your  friend ;  open  your  chaps  again. 

Trin.  I  should  know  that  voice :  it  should  be — 
but  he  is  drowned,  and  these  are  devils.  O!  de- 
fend me! 

Ste.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices,— a  most  delicate 
monster!  His  forward  voice,  now,  is  to  speak  well 
of  his  friend;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul 
speeches,  and'  to  detract  If  all  the  wine  in  my 
bottle  will  recover  him,  I  will  help  his  ague.  Come, 
— Amenl     I  will  pour  some  in  thy  other  mouth. 

Trin.  Stephano! 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me?  Mercy! 
mercy!  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster:  I  will 
leave  him ;  I  have  no  long  spoon. 

Trin.  Stephano ! — if  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch 
me,  and  speak  to  me ;  for  I  am  Trinculo : — be  not 
afeard, — thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth.  I  '11  pull 
thee  by  the  lesser  legs:  if  any  be  Trinculo's  legs, 
these  are  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed! 
How  cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf? 
Can  he  vent  Trinculos? 

Trin.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder- 
stroke.*—But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano?  I 
hope  now,  thou  art  not  drowned.  Is  the  storm 
overblown?  I  hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-calf  s 
gaberdine  for  fear  of  the  storm.  And  art  thou  liv- 
ing, Stephano?  O  Stephano!  two  Neapolitans 
'scaped? 

Ste.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  me  about:  my  stomach 
is  not  constant.  [not  sprites. 

Cal.  [Aside.]  These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be 
That 's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor : 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  didst  thou  'scape?  How  cam'st  thou 
hither?  swear  by  this  bottle,  now  thou  cam'st  hither. 
I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the  sailors 
heaved  over-board,  by  this  bottle !  which  I  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  mine  own  hands,  since  I 
was  cast  a-shore. 

Cal.  I  '11  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true 
subject ;  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Ste.  Here :  swear,  then,  how  thou  escapedst 

Trin.  Swam  ashore,  man,  like  a  duck:  I  can 
swim  like  a  duck,  I  '11  be  sworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kiss  the  book.  Though  thou  canst 
swim  like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Trin.  O  Stephano!  hast  any  more  ofthis? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man :  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock 
by  the  sea-side,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now, 
moon-calf!  how  does  thine  ague? 

Cal.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven? 

Ste.  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee:  I  was  the 
man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 


Cal.  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee : 
my  mistress  showed  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and  thy 
bush. 

Ste.  Come,  swear  to  that;  kiss  the  book.  I  will 
furnish  it  anon  with  new  contents.     Swear. 

Trin.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow 
monster : — I  afeard  of  him? — a  very  weak  monster. 
— The  man  i'  the  moon! — a  most  poor  credulous 
monster ! — Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sooth. 

Cal.  I  '11  show  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'  the  island ; 
and  I  will  kiss  thy  foot     I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

Trin.  By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and  drunken 
monster :  when  his  god 's  asleep,  he  '11  rob  his  bottle. 

Cal.  I  '11  kiss  thy  foot :    I  '11  swear  myself  thy 
subject 

Ste.  Come  on,  then ;  down,  and  swear. 

Trin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy- 
headed  monster.  A  most  scurvy  monster!  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him, — 

Ste.  Come,  kiss. 

Trin.  — But  that  the  poor  monster's  in  drink. 
An  abominable  monster!  [thee  berries ; 

Cal.  I  'U  show  thee  the  best  springs  ;  I  '11  pluck 
I  '11  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve ! 
I  '11  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee, 
Thou  wondrous  man. 

Trin.  A  most  ridiculous  monster,  to  make  a  won- 
der of  a  poor  drunkard !  [grow ; 

Cal.  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts; 
Show  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet :  I  '11  bring  thee 
To  clustering  filberds,  and  sometimes  I  '11  get  thee 
Young  sea-mells  from  the  rock.      Wilt  thou  go 
with  me? 

Ste.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any 
more  talking. — Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  com- 
pany else  being  drowned,  we  will  inherit  here. — 
[To  Cal.]  Here;  bear  my  bottle. — Fellow  Trin- 
culo, we'll  fill  him  by  and  by  again. 

Cal.  Farewell,  master ;  farewell,  farewell. 

[Sings  drunkenly. 

Trin.  A  howling  monster;  a  drunken  monster. 

Cal.  No  more  dams  I  '11  make  for  fish ; 
Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring, 
Nor  scrape  trencher,  nor  wash  dish ; 
»Ban,  'Ban,  Ca—  Caliban, 
Has  a  new  master — Get  a  new  man. 

Freedom,  hey-day!   hey-day,   freedom!   freedom! 
hey-day,  freedom! 
Ste.  O  brave  monster !  lead  the  way.       [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 
Scene  I.— Before  Prospero's  Cell. 

Enter  Ferdinand,  bearing  a  log. 

Fer.  There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their 
labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious ;  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what's  dead, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures :  O !  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  tnan  her  lather's  crabbed; 
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And  he 's  composed  of  harshness.     I  most  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 
Upon  a  sore  injunction :  my  sweet  mistress 
weeps  when  she  sees  me  work ;  and  says  such  base- 
Had  never  like  executor.     I  forget :  [ness 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours ; 
Most  busy,  least  when  I  do  it. 

Enter  Miranda  ;  and  Prospero  at  a  distance. 

Mira.  Alas !  now,  pray  you, 

Work  not  so  hard :  I  would  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile. 
Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you :  when  this  burns, 
'Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you.     My  father 
Is  hard  at  study ;  pray  now,  rest  yourself: 
He 's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Fer.  O,  most  dear  mistress ! 

The  sun  will  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mira.  If  you  '11  sit  down, 

I  '11  bear  your  logs  the  while.     Pray,  give  me  that : 
I  '11  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature : 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo, 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira.  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you :  and  I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease ;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it, 
And  yours  it  is  against. 

Pro.  [Aside.}     Poor  worm!  thou  art  infected ; 
This  visitation  shows  it 

Mira.  You  look  wearily.       [me, 

Fer.  No,  noble  mistress,  'tis  fresh  morning  with 
When  you  are  by  at  night     I  do  beseech  you, — 
Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers, — 
What  is  your  name? 

Mira.  Miranda. — O  my  father! 

I  have  broke  your  hest  to  say  so. 

Fer.  AdnuYd  Miranda! 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration ;  worth 
What 's  dearest  to  the  world !     Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  e/d  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear:  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  liked  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  but  you,  O  you ! 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best 

Mira,  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own ;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend, 
And  my  dear  father :  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape, 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of     But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda;  I  do  think,  a  king; 
(I  would,  not  so !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth. — Hear  my  soul  speak : 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 


My  heart  fly  to  your  service ;  there  resides, 
To  make  me  slave  to  it;  and  for  your  sake, 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  you  love  me? 

Fer.  O  heaven !    O  earth !   bear  witness  to  this 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event,  [sound, 
If  I  speak  true :  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me  to  mischief!     I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  the  world, 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mira.  I  am  a  fool 

To  weep  at  what  I  'm  glad  of 

Pro.  [Aside.]  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections  !     Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them  ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you? 

Mira.  At  mine  unworthincss,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give  ;  and  much  less  take 
What  I  shall  die  to  want.     But  this  is  trifling  ; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself, 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.  Hence,  bashful  cunning ! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence ! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not,  I  '11  die  your  maid  :  to  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me  ;  but  I  '11  be  your  servant, 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  mistress,  dearest, 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Mira.  My  husband,  then  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom  :  here 's  my  hand. 

Mira.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in 't :  and  now 
Till  half-an-hour  hence.  [farewell, 

Fer.  A  thousand  thousand! 

[Exeunt  Fer.  and  MlR. 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be, 
Who  are  surpris'd  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.     I  '11  to  my  book; 
Fer  yet,  ere  supper  time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Another  part  of  the  Island, 
Enter  Caliban,  with  a  bottle,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me : — when  the  butt  is  out,  we  will 
drink  water ;  not  a  drop  before :  therefore  bear  up, 
and  board  'em. — Servant-monster,  drink  to  me. 

7W«.  Servant-monster?  the  folly  of  this  island! 
they  say,  there 's  but  five  upon  this  isle :  we  are  three 
of  them;  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us,  the 
state  totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee :  thy 
eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Where  should  they  be  set  else?  he  were  a 
brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man -monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue  in 
sack:  for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me;  I 
swam,  ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five-and-tmrty 
leagues,  off  and  on,  by  this  light — Thou  shalt  be 
my  lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list ;  he 's  no  stand  - 

Ste.  We  '11  not  run,  monsieur  monster.  [ard. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither:  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs; 
and  yet  say  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou 
becst  a  good  moon-calf 

Cal.  How  does  thy  honour?  Let  me  lick  thy 
shoe.     I  '11  not  serve  him,  he  is  not  valiant 

Trin.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster:  I  am 


in  case  to  justle  a  constable.  Why,  thou  deboshed 
fish  thou,  was  there  ever  man  a  coward  that  hath 
drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to-day?  Wilt  thou  tell  a 
monstrous  lie,  being  but  half  a  fish,  and  half  a 
monster? 

Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  him, 
my  lord? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he! — that  a  monster  should 
be  such  a  natural! 

Cal.  Lo,  lo,  again !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head : 
if  you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree — The  poor 
monster's  my  subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  in- 
dignity. 

Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be  pleas'd 
to  hearken  once  again  to  the  suit  I  made  to  thee  ? 

Ste.  Marry,  will  I;  kneel  and  repeat  it:  I  will 
stand,  and  so  shall  Trinculo. 

Enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

Cal.  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  subject  to  a 
tyrant ;  a  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated 
me  of  the  island. 

Ari.  Thou  liest.  [thou ; 

Cal.  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey, 

I  would  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee : 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in 
his  tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your 
teeth. 

Trin.  Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — [To  Caliban.] 
Proceed. 

Cal.  I  say  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle ; 
From  me  he  got  it :  if  thy  greatness  will, 
Revenge  it  on  him — for,  I  know,  thou  dar'st ; 
But  this  thing  dare  not, — 

Ste.  That  's  most  certain. 

Cal.  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I  '11  serve  thee. 

Ste.  How,  now,  shall  this  be  compassed?  Canst 
thou  bring  me  to  the  party? 

Cal.  Yea,  yea,  my  lord :  I  '11  vield  him  thee  asleep, 
Where  thou  may'st  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Art.  Thou  liest ;  thou  canst  not.  [patch  ! — 

Cal.  What  a  pied  ninny  's  this !     Thou   scurvy 
I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows, 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him :  when  that  's  gone, 
He  shall  drink  naught  but  brine ;  for  I  '11  not  show 
Where  the  quick  freshes  are.  [him 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  farther  danger :  inter- 
rupt the  monster  one  word  farther,  and,  by  this 
hand,  I  '11  turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  and  make  a 
stock -fish  of  thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I?  I  did  nothing.  I'll  go 
farther  off. 

Ste.  Didst  thou  not  say  he  lied? 

Ari.  Thou  liest. 

Ste.  Do  I  so?  take  thou  that  [Strikes  Aim.]  As 
you  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  the  lie.  Out  o'  your  wits, 
and  hearing  too? — A  pox  o'  your  bottle!  this  can 
sack  and  drinking  do. — A  murrain  on  your  monster, 
and  the  devil  take  your  fingers ! 

Cal.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale. — Pr'ythee  stand 
farther  off. 

Cal.  Beat  him  enough :  after  a  little  time, 
I  '11  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  farther. — Come,  proceed. 


Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  custom  with  him 
F  the  afternoon  to  sleep :  there  thou  may'st  brain 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  books;  or  with  a  log      [him, 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake, 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife.     Remember, 
First  to  possess  his  books;  for  without  them 
He 's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 
One  spirit  to  command :  they  all  do  hate  him, 
As  rootedly  as  I.     Burn  but  his  books. 
He  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calls  them,) 
Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he  '11  deck  withal : 
And  that  most  deeply  to  consider  is 
The  beauty  of  his  daughter ;  he  himself 
Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  never  saw  a  woman, 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she ; 
But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 
As  great'st  does  least 

Ste.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass? 

Cal.  Ay,  lord ;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant, 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monster,  I  wili  kill  this  man :  his  daughter 
and  I  will  be  king  and  queen,  (save  our  graces !)  and 
Trinculo  and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys. — Dost  thou 
like  the  plot,  Trinculo? 

Trin.  Excellent 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee ; 
but,  while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Cat.  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Ari.  This  will  I  tell  my  master.  . 

Cal.  Thou  mak'st  me  merry :  I  am  full  of  pleasure. 
Let  us  be  jocund :  will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason,  any 
reason.     Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing.         [Sings. 

Flout  'cm.  and  skout  'em ;  and  skout  'em,  and 

flout  em ; 
Thought  is  free. 

Cal.  That 's  not  the  time. 

[Ariel plays  the  tune  on  a  Tabor  and  Pipe. 

Ste.  What  is  this  same? 

Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the 
picture  of  Nobody. 

Sic.  If  thou  beest  a  man,  show  thyself  in  thy  like- 
ness :  if  thou  beest  a  devil,  take 't  as  thou  list 

Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  sins ! 

Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts:  I  defy  thee. — 
Mercy  upon  us ! 

Cal.  Art  thou  afeared? 

Ste.  No,  monster,  not  I. 

Cal.  Be  not  afeard :  the  isle  is  full  of  noises, 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments    [not 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometimes  voices, 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep, 
Will  make  me  sleep  again :  and  then,  in  dreaming, 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  show  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me ;  that,  when  I  wak'd, 
I  cried  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  rac, 
where  I  shall  have  my  music  for  nothing. 

Cal.  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by :  I  remember  the  story. 

Trin.  The  sound  is  going  away:  let's  follow  it, 
and  after  do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monster;  we'll  follow. — I  would  I 
could  see  this  taborer !  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come?  I  '11  follow,  Stephano.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Another  part  of  the  Island, 

Enter  Alonso,  Sk&astian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo,  Adrian, 
Francisco,  and  Others. 

Con,  By'r  laTrin,  I  can  go  no  farther,  Sir; 
My  old  bones  ache:  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 
Through  forth-rights,  and  meanders!  by  your  pa- 
I  needs  must  rest  me.  [tience, 

A  Ion,  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee, 

Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weariness, 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits :  sit  down,  and  rest 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer:  he  is  drown'd, 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find ;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land.     Well,  let  him  go. 

Ant.  [Aside  to  Seb.]    I  am  right  glad  that  he 's 
so  out  of  hope. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolVd  to  effect 

Seb.  [Aside  to  A^T.]  The  .next  advants^ 

Will  we  take  throughly. 

Ant.  [Aside  to  Seb. J      Let  it  be  to-night ; 
For,  now  they  are  oppress'd  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance, 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

Seb.  [Aside  to  Ant.]      I  say,  to-night :  no  more. 

Solemn  and  strange  music;  and  Prospejio  above,  invisible. 
Enter  several  strange  Shades,  bringing  in  a  banquil : 
they  dance  about  it  with  gentle  actions  of  salutation  ; 
and,  inviting  the  King,  &c,  to  eat,  they  depart. 

Alon.  What  harmony  is  this?  my  good  friends, 

Gon.  Marvellous  sweet  music  !  [hark ! 

Alon.  Give  U3  kind  keepers,   heavens!     What 
were  these? 

Seb.  A  living  drollery.     Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix*  throne;  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  I  '11  believe  both ; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me, 
And  I  'U  be  sworn  'tis  true :  travellers  ne'er  did  lie, 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

Gon.  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me? 
If  I  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanders, 
(For,  certes,  these  are  people  of  the  bland,) 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet,  note, 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro.  [Aside.]  Honest  lord, 

Thou  hast  said  well;  for  some  of  you  there  present 
Are  worse  than  devils. 

Alon.  I  cannot  too  much  muse, 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  exprc."- 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind  [ing 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro.  [Aside.]  Praise  in  departing. 

Fran.  They  vanish'd  strangely. 

Seb.  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind;  for  we  have 

stomachs. — 
Will 't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here? 

Alon.  Not  I. 

Gon.  Faith,  Sir,  you  need  not  fear.      \\  hen  we 
were  boys, 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging 
at  them 


Wallets  of  flesh?  or  that  there  were  such  men, 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts?  which  now  we 

find, 
Each  putter-out  of  five  for  one  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of 

Alon.  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed, 

Although  my  last;  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke, 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter  Ariel  like  a  harpy:  claps 
his  wings  ujioii  the  table:  and,  with  a  quaint  device,  the 
banquet  vanishes. 

Ari.  You  arc  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world, 
And  what  is  in 't)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up ;  and  on  this  island, 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.     I  have  made  you  mad ; 

[Seeing  Alon.,  Seb.,  &>c.t  drazo  their 
swords. 
And  even  with  such  like  valour  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves.     You  fools !  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  fate :  the  elements, 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  tempered,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  that 's  in  my  plume :  my  fellow-ministers 
Are  like  invulnerable.     If  you  could  hurt, 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths, 
And  will  not  be  uplifted.     But,  remember, 
(For  that's  my  business  to  you)  that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero ; 
Expo3'd  unto  the  sea,  (which  hath  requit  it, ) 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child:  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
Incens'd  the  sexs  and  shores,  ye?.,  all  the  creatures, 
Against  your  peace.     Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce,  by  me, 
Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once)  shall  step  by  step  attend  [from 

You,  and  your  ways ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  you 
(Which  here  in  this  most  desolate  isle,  else  falls 
Upon  your  heads)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow, 
And  a  clear  life  ensuing. 

He  vanishes  in  thnmicr:  then,  to  soft  music,  enter  the 
Shafts  again,  and  dance  with  mods  and  mowes,  and 
carry  out  the  table. 

Pro.  [Aside.]  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast 
thou 
Perform'd,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring. 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated, 
In  what  thou  hacLt  to  say :  so  with  good  life 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done.     My  high  charms 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up        [work, 
In  their  distractions :  they  now  are  in  my  power ; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  while  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown'd,) 
And  his  and  my  lov'd  darling.  [Exit  above. 

Gon.  I'  the  name  of  something  holy,  Sir,  why 
In  this  strange  stare?*  [stand  you 

Alon.  O,  it  is  monstrous!  monstrous! 

Mcthought  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronoune'd 
The  name  of  Prosper :  it  did  base  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
I  '11  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded, 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.  [Exit. 
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Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

I  '11  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Ant.  I  '11  be  thy  second. 

[Exeunt  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Gon.  All  three  of  them  are  desperate:  their  great 
Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  tune  after,     [guilt, 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits. — I  do  beseech  you, 
That  are  of  suppler  joints  follow  them  swiftly, 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstasy 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adr.  ,   Follow,  I  pray  you.     [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 
Scene  l.— Before  Prospero's  CHI. 

Enttr  Prospbro,  Ferdinand,  and  Miranda. 

Pro.  If  I  have  too  austerely  punish'd  you, 
Your  compensation  makes  amends ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  life, 
Or  that  for  which  I  live;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand.     All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test :  here,  afore  Heaven, 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.     O  Ferdinand! 
Do  not  smile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  off, 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise, 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Per.  I  do  believe  it 

Against  an  oracle. 

Pro.  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchas'd,  take  my  daughter:  but 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  mmister'd, 
No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow;  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-e/d  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 
That  you  shaft  hate  it  both :  therefore,  take  heed, 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Per.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life, 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now,  the  murkiest  den, 
The  most  oppdrtunc  place,  the  strongest  suggestion 
Our  worser  genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust,  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration, 
When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  founder'd, 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

Pro.  Fairly  spoke, 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her;  she  is  thine  own. — 
What,  Ariel!  my  industrious  servant,  Ariel! 

Enter  Ariel. 

Art.  What  would  my  potent  master?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  ser- 
Did  worthily  perform,  and  I  must  use  you         [vice 
In  such  another  trick.     Go,  bring  the  rabble, 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art :  it  is  my  promise, 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

Art.  Presently? 

Pre.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 

Art.  Before  you  can  say,  "  Come,"  and  "  Go," 
And  breathe  twice,  and  cry,  "  So  so," 


Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe, 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 
Do  you  love  me,  master?  no? 

Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel.  Do  not  approach 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Ari.  Well  I  conceive.     [Exit. 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true.     Do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  reign :  the  strongest  oaths  arc  straw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood.     Be  more  abstemious, 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow. 

Per.  I  warrant  you,  Sir; 

The  white-cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well- 

Now  come,  my  Ariel!  bring  a  corollary, 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit :  appear,  and  pertly. — 
No  tongue,  all  eyes;  be  silent.  [Soft  music. 

A  Masque.    Enttr  Iris. 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peas ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  fiat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover,  them  to  keep ; 
Thy  banks  with  peonied  and  lilied  brims, 
Which  spungy  April  at  thy  hest  betrims, 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns ;  and  thy  broom 

groves. 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lorn ;  thy  pole-dipt  vineyard ; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  sterile,  and  rocky-hard, 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air:  the  queen  o'  the  sky, 
Whose  watery  arch  and  messenger  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  these ;  and  with  her  sovereign  grace, 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place, 
To  come  and  sport     Her  peacocks  fly  amain: 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enter  Ceres. 

Cer.  Hail,  many-colour'd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter; 
Who,  with  thy  saffron  wragty  upon  my  flowers 
Diftusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres,  and  my-tmshrubb'd  down, 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth;  why  hath  thy  queen 
Summon'd  me  hither,  to  this  short-grass' d  green? 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate, 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow, 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know, 
Do  now  attend  the  queen?  since  they  did  plot 
The  means  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got, 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandaTd  company 
I  have  forsworn. 

Iris.  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid :  I  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos,  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  with  her.     Here  thought  they  to  have 

done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 
Whose  vows  are,  that  no  bed-rite  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted ;  but  in  vain : 
Mars's  hot  minion  is  rcturn'd  again, 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows, 
Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  spar- 
And  be  a  boy  right  out  [rows, 

Cer.  Highest  queen  of  state, 

Great  Juno  comes ;  I  know  her  by  her  gait, 
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Enter  Juno. 
Jun.  How  does  my  bounteous  sister?    Go  with 
To  bless  tbis  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be,  [mc 
And  honoured  in  their  issue. 

SONG. 

Juno.  Honour,  riches,  marriage-blessing, 

Long  continuance,  and  increasing, 

Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you ! 

Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you. 
Cer.    Earth's  increase,  foison  plenty, 

Bums  and  garners  never  empty ; 

Vines,  with  clnst'ring  bunches  growing; 

Plants,  with  goodly  burden  bowing ; 

Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest. 

In  the  very  end  of  harvest ! 

Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  yon ; 

Ceres'  flossing  so  is  on  you. 

Fer.  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly.  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits  % 

Pro.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  call'd  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Fer.  Let  me  live  here  ever : 

So  rare  a  wonder'd  lather,  and  a  wife, 
Make  this  place  Paradise. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  whisper,  dnd  send  Iris 
on  employment. 

Pro.  Sweet  now,  silence ! 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously; 
There's  something  else  to  do:  hush,  and  be  mute, 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd. 

Iris.  You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  winding 
brooks, 
With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever-harmless  looks, 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons :  Juno  does  command. 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love :  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 
You  sun-burn'd  sicklemen,  of  August  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry : 
Make  holiday :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on, 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  Reapers,  properly  habited:  they  join  with 
the  Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance:  towards  the  end 
whereof  Prospero  starts  suddenly*  and  speaks:  after 
which,  to  a  strange,  hollow,  and  confused  noise,  they 
heavily  vanish. 

Pro.  [Aside.]  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates, 
Against  my  life :  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come.—  [To  the  Spirits.]    Well  done;— 
avoid, — no  more. 

Fer.  This  is  strange:  your  father's  in  some  pas- 
That  works  him  strongly.  [sion 

Mira.  Never  till  this  day, 

Saw  I  him  touch'd  with  anger  so  distemperM. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort, 
As  if  you  were  disma/d :  be  cheerful,  Sir. 
Our  revels  now  are  ended.     These  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
J-eave  not  a  rack  behind.     We  are  such  stuff 


As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  vex'd : 

Bear  with  my  weakness ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled  : 

Be  not  disturb'd  with  my  infirmity. 

If  you  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell, 

And  there  repose :  a  turn  or  two  I  '11  walk, 

To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.  Mira.  We  wish  your  peace. 

[Exeunt 

Pro.  Come  with  a  thought \—[To  them.]  I  thank 
you. — Ariel,  come! 

Enter  Ariel. 
Art.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to.      What's  thy 
pleasure? 

Pro.  Spirit, 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 

Ari.  Ay,  my  commander :  when  I  presented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it;  but  I  fear'd, 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee.  pets! 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  var- 

Ari.  I  told  you,  Sir,  they  were  red-hot  with  drink- 
So  full  of  valour,  that  they  smote  the  air  [ing : 
For  breathing  in  their  faces;  beat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet ;  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project.     Then  I  beat  my  tabor; 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick' d  their  ears. 
Advanced  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  noses, 
As  they  smelt  music :  so  I  charm'd  their  ears, 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followed  through 
Tooth'd  briers,   sharp  furzes,   pricking  goss,   and 

thorns, 
Which  entered  their  (rail  shins :  at  last  I  left  them 
T  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'erstunk  their  feet 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird. 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither, 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves. 

Ari.  I  go,  I  go.     [ExiL 

Pro.  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick ;  on  whom  my  pains, 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost ; 
And  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  cankers.     1  will  plague  them  all, 
Even  to  roaring. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  loaden  with  glistering  apparcl>  &c. 

Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

Prospkro  and  Ariel  remain  unseen.    Enter  Caliban, 
Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  all  wet. 

Col.  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole 
may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall :  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Ste.  Monster,  your  fairy,  which  you  say  is  a  harm- 
less fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack 
with  us. 

Trin.  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss ;  at  which 
my  nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine. — Do  you  hear,  monster?  If  I 
should  take  a  displeasure  against  you,  look  you, — 

Trin.  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Col.  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still. 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I  '11  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hoodwink  this  mischance :   therefore  speak 
All 's  hush'd  as  midnight  yet  [softly ; 

Trin.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool, — ■ 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in 
that,  monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 
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Trin.  That  's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting :  yet 
this  is  your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er 
ears  for  my  labour. 

Cal.  Pr'ythee,   my  king,  be  quiet      Seest  thou 
here, 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  cell :  no  noise,  and  enter. 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand.  I  do  begin  to  have  bloody 
thoughts. 

Trin,  O  king  Stephano !  Opeer!  O  worthy  Ste- 
phano !  look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee ! 

Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.  O,  ho,  monster!  we  know  what  belongs 
to  a  frippery. — O  king  Stephano ! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo :  by  this  hand, 
I  '11  have  that  gown. 

Trin.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it 

Cal.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool!  what  do  you 
mean, 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage?    Let 's  along, 
And  do  the  murder  first :  if  he  awake, 
From  toe  to  crown  he  '11  fill  our  skins  with  pinches, 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  monster. — Mistress  line,  is  not 
this  my  jerkin?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line : 
now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  and 
prove  a  bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do :  we  steal  by  line  and  level,  and 't 
like  your  grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest ;  here  's  a  garment 
for 't ;  wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king 
of  this  country.  "Steal  by  line  and  level,"  is  an 
excellent  pass  of  pate;  there's  another  garment 
for't 

Trin.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime  upon  your 
fingers,  and  away  with  the  rest 

Cal.  I  will  have  none  on't:  we  shall  lose  our 
time, 
And  all  be  turn'd  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villainous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay  to  your  fingers:  help  to  bear 
this  away,  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or^  I  'U 
turn  you  out  of  my  kingdom.     Go  to ;  carry  this. 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 

A  noise  of  hunters  heard.  Enter  divers  Spirits,  in  shape  of 
hounds y  and  hunt  them  about;  Prospero  and  Akikl 
setting  them  on. 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey! 

Art.  Silver!  there  it  goes!  Silver! 

Pro.  Fury,    Fury!    there  Tyrant,    there!    hark, 
hark! 

[Cal.,  Ste.,  and  Trin.  are  driven  out. 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps;  and  more  pinch-spotted  make 

them, 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o'  mountain. 

Ari.  Hark!  they  roar. 

Pro.  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly.     At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom :  for  a  little,' 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 
Scene  I. — Be/ore  the  Cell  </ Prospero. 

Enter  Prospero  in  his  magic  robes:  and  Ariel. 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head : 
My  charms  crack  not ;  my  spirits  obey ;  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.     How  's  the  day  ? 

Ari.  On  the  sixth  hour;  at  which  time,  my  lord, 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so, 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest     Say,  my  spirit, 
How  fares  the  king  and's  followers? 

Ari.  Confin'd  together 

In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge ; 
Just  as  you  left  them :  all  prisoners,  Sir, 
In  the  lime-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell; 
They  cannot  budge  till  your  release.     The  king. 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
Brimful  of  sorrow  and  dismay ;  but  chiefly 
Him  that  you  term'd,  Sir,  "  the  good  old  lord  Gon- 

zalo:" 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds.    Your  charm  so  strongly  works 

them, 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit? 

Ari.  Mine  would,  Sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro,  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  myself, 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply, 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the 

quick,  » 

Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part     The  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue,  than  in  vengeance^ :  they  being  penitent, 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  farther.     Go,  release  them,  Ariel. 
My  charms  I  '11  break,  their  senses  I  '11  restore, 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Ari.  I  '11  fetch  them.  Sir.     [Exit. 

Pro.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 
groves; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him, 
When  he  comes  back ;  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  I  have  bedimm'd 
The  noontide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azurM  vault 
Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine  and  cedar :  graves,  at  my  command, 
Have  waked  their  sleepers ;  oped,  and  let  them  forth 
By  my  so  potent  art     But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure;  and,  when  I  have  requir'd 
Some  heavenly  music,  (which  even  now  I  do,) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  I  '11  break  my  staffj 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 
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And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

I  '11  drown  my  book.  [Solemn  music. 

Re-enter  Ariel:  after  him,  Alonso,  with  a  frantic  gesture, 
attended  by  Gonzalo  ;  Sebastian  and  Antonio  in  like 
manner,  attended  by  Adrian  and  Francisco  :  they  all 
enter  the  circle  which  Prospbro  had  made,  and  there 
stand  charmed;  which  Prospbro  observing,  speaks-. 

A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 

To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains, 

Now  useless,  boil'd  within  thy  skull !    There  stand, 

For  you  are  spell-stopp'd. — 

Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man, 

Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  show  of  thine, 

Fall  fefiowly  drops. — The  charm  dissolves  apace; 

And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 

Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 

Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 

Their  clearer  reason. — O  good  Gonzalo! 

My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  Sir 

To  him  thou  follow'st,  I  will  pay  thy  graces 

Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — Most  cruelly 

Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter : 

Thy  brother  was  a  fartherer  in  the  act; — 

Thou'rt  pinch'dfor't  now,  Sebastian. — Flesh  and 

blood, 
You  brother  mine,  that  entertained  ambition, 
ExpelTd  remorse  and  nature ;  who,  with  Sebastian, 
(Wnose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong,) 
Would  here  have  kill'd  your  king ;  I  do  forgive  thee, 
Unnatural  though  thou  art. — Their  understanding 
Begins  to  swell,  and  the  approaching  tide 
Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores, 
That  now  fie  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them 
That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me. — Ariel, 
Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell : — 

[Exit  Ariel. 
I  will  dis-case  me,  and  myself  present, 
As  I  was  sometime  Milan. — Quickly,  spirit; 
Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 

Ariel  re-enters,  singing,  and  helps  to  attire  Prospero. 
ArL  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I : 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie ; 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly 
After  summer,  merrily. 
Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel !     I  shall  miss 
thee; 
But  vet  thou  shalt  have  freedom : — so,  so,  so. — 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art : 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches;  the  master  and  the  boatswain 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place, 
And  presently,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ari.  I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat  [Exit. 

Con.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amaze- 
ment 
Inhabit  here :  some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country ! 
%      Pro.  Behold,  Sir  king, 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero. 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

A  Ion.  Whe'r  thou  beest  he,  or  no. 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me, 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know :  thy  pulse 


Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and,  since  I  saw  thee, 

Th'  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 

I  fear,  a  madness  held  me.     This  must  crave 

(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  most  strange  story. 

Thy  dukedom  I  resign ;  and  do  entreat 

Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs.  —  But  how  should 

Be  living,  aud  be  here?  [Prospero 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend, 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age,  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measurM  or  confin'd. 

Con.  Whether  this  be, 

Or  be  not,  I  '11  not  swear. 

Pro.  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtilties  o'  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain. — Welcome,  my  friends  all : — 
[Aside  to  Seb.  and  Ant.]     But  you,  my  brace  of 

lords,  were  I  so  minded, 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you, 
And  justify  you  traitors :  at  this  time 
I  will  tell  no  tales. 

Seb.  [Aside.]  The  devil  speaks  in  him. 

Pro.  No.— 

For  you,  most  wicked  Sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault ;  all  of  them ;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know, 
Thou  must  restore. 

Aloft.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since 
Were  wreck'd  upon  this  shore ;  where  I  have  lost, 
(How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is!) 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe  for't,  Sir. 

A/on.  Irreparable  is  the  loss ;  and  patience     % 
Says  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think, 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace, 
For  the  like  loss  I  have  her  sovereign  aid, 
And  rest  myself  content. 

A  Ion.  You  the  like  loss? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late ;  and,  supportable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you ;  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

Alon.  A  daughter? 

0  heavens !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there !  that  they  were,  I  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 

Where  my  son  lies.      When  did   you  lose  your 

daughter? 
Pro.  In  this  last  tempest.     I  perceive,  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire, 
That  they  devour  their  reason,  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath :  but,  howsoe'er  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain, 
That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which    was    thrust  forth    of   Milan ;    who    most 

strangely 
Upon  this  shore,  where  you   were  wreck'd,   was 
To  be  the  lord  on't     No  more  yet  of  this ;  [landed, 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 
Befitting  this  first  meeting.     Welcome,  Sir ; 
This  cell 's  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants, 
And  subjects  none  abroad:  pray  you,  look  in. 
My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 

1  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing; 
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At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

The  entrance  of  the  Cell  opens,  and  discovers  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda  playing  at  chess. 

Mira.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false, 
Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

1  would  not  for  the  world.  [wrangle, 

Mircu  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

A/on.  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  J,  twice  lose. 
Seb*  A  most  high  miracle ! 

Fer.  Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  merciful : 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause. 

[Fer.  kneels  to  Alon. 
Alon.      '  Now,  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about ! 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mira.  O,  wonder ! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !      O,  brave  new  world, 
That  has  such  people  in 't ! 
Pro.  'Tis  new  to  thee. 

Alon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast 
at  play? 
Your  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours : 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  sever' d  us, 
And  brought  us  thus  together? 

Fer.  Sir,  she  is  mortal ; 

But,  by  immortal  providence,  she 's  mine : 
I  cfcose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice,  nor  thought  I  had  one.     She 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown, 
But  never  saw  before ;  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life ;  and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon.  I  am  hers. 

But  O !  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness. 

Pro.  There,  Sir,  stop: 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances 
With  a  heaviness  that's  gone.- 

Gon.  I  have  inly  wept, 

Or  should  have  spoke. ere  this. — Look  down,  you 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown !       [gods, 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way, 
Which  brought  us  hither. 
Alon.  I  say,  Amen,  Gonzalo! 

Gon.  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his  issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples?    O !  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars :  in  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife 
Where  he  himself  was  lost ;  Prospero,  his  dukedom 
In  a  poor  isle ;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 

Alon.  [To  Fer.  and  Mir.]  Give  me  your  hands: 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy ! 

Gon.  Be  it  so :  Amen ! 

He-enter  Ariel,  with  the  Master  and  Boatswain  amaxedly 

following. 

0  look,  Sir!  look,  Sir!  here  are  more  of  us. 

1  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land, 

Tnis  fellow  could  not  drown. — Now,  blasphemy, 


That  swcar*st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land?     What  is  the  news? 

Boats.  The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  safely  found 
Our  king  and  company :  the  next,  our  ship, — 
Which,  but  three  glasses  since,  we  gave  out  split, — 
Is  tight,  and  yare,  and  bravely  riggxl,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

Art.  [Aside  to  Pro.]    Sir,  all  this  service 
Have  I  done  since  I  went* 
Pro,  [Aside  to  Ari.]        My  tricksy  spirit! 
Alon.  These  are  not  natural  events ;  they  strengthen 
From  strange  to  stranger.  —  Say,  how  came   you 
hither? 
Boats.  If  I  did  think,  Sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I M  strive  to  tell  you.     We  were  dead  of  sleep, 
And  (how  we  know  not)  all  clapp'd  under  hatches, 
Where,  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  jingling  chains, 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible, 
We  were  awak'd ;  straightway,  at  liberty  : 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship ;  our  master 
Capering  to  eye  her :  on  a  trice,  so  please  you, 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 
Ari.  [A side  to  Pro.]  Was 't  well  done? 

Pro.  [Aside to  Ari.]  Bravely,  my  diligence !  Thou 

shalt  be  free. 
Alon.  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod ; 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of :  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege, 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business :  at  pick'd  leisure, 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  I  '11  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable)  of  every 
These  happen'd  accidents ;  till  when,  be  cheerful, 
And  think  of  each  thing  well. — [Aside  to  Ari.] 

Come  hither,  spirit : 
Set  Crliban  and  his  companions  free; 
Untie   iespelL  [Exit  Ariel.]  How  fares  my  gracious 
There  ;.re  yet  missing  of  your  company  [Sir? 

Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not 

Re-enter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stbwiano,  and  Trin- 
culo,  in  their  stolen  apparel. 

Ste.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no 
man  take  care  for  himself,  for  all  is  but  fortune. — 
Coragio!  bully-monster,  coragio! 

Trin.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my 
head,  here  *s  a  goodly  sight. 

Cal.  O  Setebos !  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed. 
How  fine  my  master  is !    I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha! 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio? 
Will  money  buy  them? 

Ant.  Very  like ;  one  of  them 

Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords, 
Then  say,  if  they  be  true. — This  mis-shapen  knave, — 
His  mother  was  a  witch;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs, 
And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power. 
These  three  have  robb'd  me ;  and  this  demi-devil 
(For  he 's  a  bastard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  own;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  none. 
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Cal.  I  shall  be  pinch'd  to  death. 

A  ion.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler? 

Seb.  He  is  drunk  now:-  where  had  he  wine? 

Alon.  And  Trinculo  is  reeling,  ripe :  where  should 
they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them? — 
How  canvst  thou  in  this  pickle? 

Trin.  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw 
you  last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones : 
I  shall  not  fear  fly-blowing. 

Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano ! 

Ste.  O!  touch  mc  not:  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a 
cramp. 

Pro.  You  'd  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah? 

Ste.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one,  then. 

Aldn.  This  is  a  strange  thing  as  e'er  1  look'd  on. 

[Pointing  to  CALIBAN. 

Pro.  He  is  as  disproportion^  in  his  manners, 
As  in  his  shape. — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell; 
Take  with  you  your  companions :  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I  *11  be  wise  hereafter, 
And  seek  for  grace.     What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  dull  fool ! 

Pro  Go  to ;  away ! 


Alon.  Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where  you 

Seb.  Or  stole  it,  rather.  [found  it 

[Exeunt  Cal.,  Ste.,  and  Trin. 

Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train, 
To  my  poor  cell,  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which,  part  of  it,  I '11  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away;  the  story  of  my  life, 
And  the  particular  accidents  gone  by, 
Since  I  came  to  this  isle :  and  in  the  morn 
I  '11  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  1  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dcar-bclovcd  solemhiz'd ; 
And  thence  retire  mc  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

A  ion.  I 

-  To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  I'll  deliver  all; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales, 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off. — [Aside  to  Ari.]    My  Ariel; 

— chick, — 
That  is  thy  charge :  then  to  the  elements 
lie  free,  and  fare  thou  well ! — Please  you,  draw  near. 

[Exeunt. 


long 


EPILOGUE.    Spokai  by  Prosfero. 


Now  my  charms  are  all  overthrown, 
And  what  strength  I  have  *s  mine  own, 
Which  is  most  feint :  now,  'tis  true, 
I  must  be  here  confin'd  by  you, 
Or  sent  to  Naples.     Let  me  not, 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got, 
And  pardon' d  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island,  by  your  spell; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands, 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 


Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails, 
Which  was  to  please.     Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant; 
And  my  ending  is  despair, 
Unless  I  be  rclievM  by  prayer ; 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  hew 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 
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Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray, 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  a  while  away. 
|        Speed.  You  conclude,  that  my  master  is  a  shep- 
herd, then,  and  I  a  sheep? 

Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then,  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whether 
I  wake  or  sleep. 

Pro.  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 

Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 
I        Pro.  True ;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 

Pro.  It  shall  go  hard,  but  I  '11  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the 
sheep  the  shepherd ;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my 
master  seeks  not  me :  therefore,  I  am  no  sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd, 
the  shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep ;  thou 
for  wages  followest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wages 
follows  not  thee :  therefore  thou  art  a  sheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry 
"Baa." 

Pro.  But,  dost  thou  hear?  gavest  thou  my  letter 
to  Julia? 

Speed.  Ay,  Sir :  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter 
to  her,  a  laced  mutton ;  and  she,  a  laced  mutton, 
gave  me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pro.  Here 's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of 
muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were 
best  slick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray :  'twere  best 
pound  you. 

Speed.  Nay,  Sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me 
for  carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  mistake :  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin?  fold  it  over  and 
over, 
'Tis  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your 
lover. 

Pro.  But  what  said  she?  [Speed  nods.]  Did  she 
nod? 

Speed.  I. 

Pro.  Nod,  I?  why  that 's  noddy. 

Speed.  You  mistook,  Sir :  I  say  she  did  nod ;  and 
you  ask  me,  if  she  did  nod?  and  I  say  I. 

Pro.  And  that  set  together,  is — noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it 
together,  take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no;  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the 
letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear 
with  you. 

Pro.   Why,  Sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me? 

Speed.  Marry,  Sir,  the  letter  very  orderly ;  having 
nothing  but  the  word  "  noddy  "  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow  purse. 

Pro.  Come,  come;  open  the  matter  in  brief: 
what  said  she? 

Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money  and  the 
matter,  may  be  both  at  once  deliver'd. 

Pro.  Well,  Sir,  here  is  for  your  pains.  [Giving 
him  money.]     What  said  she? 

Speed.  Truly,  Sir,  I  think  you  '11  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why,  couldst  thou  perceive  so  much  from 
her? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from 
her;  no,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  your 
letter :  and  being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your 


mind,  I  fear  she  '11  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling 
your  mind.  Give  her  no  token  but  stones;  for 
she 's  as  hard  as  steel. 

Pro.   What!  said  she  nothing? 

Speed.  No,  not  so  much  as — "Take  this  for  thy 
pains."  To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you 
have  testerned  me ;  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth 
carry  your  letters  yourself:  and  so,  Sir,  I'll  com- 
mend you  to  my  master. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from 
Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard,  [wreck, 
Being  destin'd  to  a  drier  death  on  shore. — 

[Exit  Speed. 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger : 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines, 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post.   [Exit. 

Scene  II. — Verona.     Garden  ^Julia's  House. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Wouldst  thou,  then,  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love? 

Luc.  Ay,    Madam;  so  you  stumble  not  unheed* 

Jul.  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen,         [fully. 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me, 
In  thy  opinion  which  is  worthiest  love? 

Luc.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  I  '11  show  my 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill.  [mind 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour? 

Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat,  and  fine ; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul.   What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mcrcatio? 

Luc.   Well  of  his  wealth  ;  but  of  himself,  so  so. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus? 

Luc.  Lord,  lord !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us ! 

Jul.  How  now !  what  means  this  passion  at  his 
name? 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  Madam :  'tis  a  passing  shame, 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest? 

Luc.  Then  thus, — of  many  good  I  think  him  best. 

Jul.  Your  reason? 

Luc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason  : 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so.  [him? 

Jul.  And  wouldst  thou  have  me  cast  my  love  on 

Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast  away. 

Jul.  Why,  he,  of  all  the  rest,  hath  never  mov'd 
me. 

Luc.  Yet  he,  of  .all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Jul.   His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 

Luc.  Fire  that 's  closest  kept  burns  most  of  all. 

Jul.  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  show  their  love. 

Luc.  O,  they  love  least,  that  let  men  know  their 

Jul.  I  would  I  knew  his  mind.  [love. 

Luc.  Peruse  this  paper,  Madam. 

[Gives  a  letter. 

Jul.    * '  To  Julia.  "—Say  from  whom  ? 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  show. 

Jul.  Say,  say,  who  gave  it  thee? 

Luc.  Sir  Valentine's  page;   and   sent,    I   think, 
from  Proteus. 
He  would  have  given  it  you ;  but  I,  being  in  the  way, 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it :  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray. 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker ! 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth, 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
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Ant,  IknowitwelL  [him  thither : 

Pant.  'Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments, 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen, 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise 
Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant.  I  like  thy  counsel;  well  hast  thou  advis'd: 
And,  that  thou  mayst  perceive  how  well  I  like  it, 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known. 
Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 
I  will  despatch  dim  to  the  emperor's  court. 

Pant.  To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,  Don  Al- 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem,         [phonso, 
Are  journeying  to  salute  tne  emperor, 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 

Ant,  Good  company;  with  them  shall  Proteus  go: 
And,— in  good  time : — now  will  we  break  with  him. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro,  Sweet  love !  sweet  lines !  sweet  life ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn. 
O,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves, 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents ! 

0  heavenly  Julia !  [there  ? 
Ant.  How  now !  what  letter  are  you  reading 
Pro.  May't  please  your  lordship,  'tis  a  word  or 

Of  commendations  sent  from  Valentine,  [two 

Delivered  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter;  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord;   but  that  he 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  belov'd,         [writes 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor ; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant.  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish? 

Pro,  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will, 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 

Ant.  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish. 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 

1  am  resolv'd  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court : 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go : 

Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided : 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two.  [thee : 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want'st  shall  be  sent  after 
No  more  of  stay ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go. — 
Come  on,  Pantnino :  you  shall  be  employ'd 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition. 

{Exeunt  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  shunn'd  the  fire  for  fear  of 
burning, 
And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd. 
I  fearM  to  show  my  father  Julia's  letter, 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And,  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse, 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertain  glorv  of  an  April  day; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away ! 

Re-enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you : 
He  is  in  haste;  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is :  my  neart  accords  thereto, 
And  yet  a  tnoosand  times  it  answers,  No.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Milan.   A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

Val.  Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is 
but  one. 

Vat.  Ha!  let  me  see:  ay, give  it  me,  it's  mine.' — 
Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine  1 
Ah,  Silvia,  Silvia! 

Speed.  {Calling.}  Madam  Silvia!   Madam  Silvia! 

Val.  How  now,  sirrah ! 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  Sir. 

Vol.  Why,  Sir,  who  bade  you  call  her? 

Speed.  Your  worship,  Sir;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Vol.  Well,  you  '11  still  be  too  forward.         [slow. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too 

Vol.  Go  to,  Sir.  Tell  me,  do  you  know  Madam 
Silvia? 

Speed.  She  that  your  worship  loves? 

Val.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks :  first,  you 
have  learned,  like  Sir  Proteus,  to  wreathe  your  arms, 
like  a  malcontent ;  to  relish  a  love-song,  like  a  robin- 
redbreast  ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the 
pestilence;  to  sigh,  like  a  schoolboy  that  had  lost 
his  ABC;  to  weep,  like  a  young  wench  that  had 
buried  her  grandam  ;  to  fast,  like  one  that  takes 
diet ;  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing ;  to 
<peak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas.  You 
\» ere  wont,  when  you  laughed,  to  crow  like  a  cock ; 
when  you  valked,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions; 
when  you  fasted,  it  was  presently  after  dinner; 
when  you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money : 
and  now  you  are  metamorphosed  with  a  mistress, 
that,  when  I  look  on  you,  I  can  hardly  think  you 
my  master. 

Val.  Are  ail  these  things  perceived  in  me? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  ye. 

Val.   Without  me!  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you!  nay,  that's  certain;  for, 
without  you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would :  but 
you  are  so  without  these  follies,  that  these  follies 
are  within  you,  and  shine  through  you  like  the 
water  in  a  urinal,  that  not  an  eye  that  sees  you,  but 
is  a  physician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 

Val.  But  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia? 

Speed.  She  that  you  gase  on  so,  as  she  sits  at 
supper? 

Val.  Hast  thou  observed  that?  even  she  I  mean. 

Speed.  Why,  Sir,  1  know  her  not. 

Vol.  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her, 
and  yet  knowest  her  not? 

Speed.  Is  she  not  hard-favoured,  Sir? 

Val.  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well-favoured. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Vat,  What  dost  thou  know? 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair,  as  (of  you)  well- 
favoured. 

Val.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but  her 
favour  infinite. 

Speed.  That 's  because  the  one  is  painted,  and  the 
other  out  of  all  count. 

Val.  How  painted?  and  how  out  of  count? 

Speed.  Many,  Sir,  so  painted  to  make  her  feir, 
that  no  man  'counts  of  her  beauty. 

Val.  How  esteemest  thou  me?  I  account  of  her 
beauty. 
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Speed.  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  deformed. 

Val.  How  long  hath  she  been  deformed? 

Speed.  Ever  since  you  loved  her. 

Val.  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her ;  and 
still  I  see  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

Val.  Why? 

Speed.  Because  love  is  blind.  O,  that  you  had 
mine  eyes;  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they 
were  wont  to  have,  when  you  chid  at  Sir  Proteus 
for  going  ungartered ! 

Val.  What  should  I  see  then  ? 

Speed.  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing 
deformity:  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to 
garter  his  hose ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see 
to  put  on  your  hose. 

Val.  Belike,  boy,  then,  you  are  in  love ;  for  last 
morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed.  True,  Sir;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed. 
I  thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which 
makes  me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Val.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  set;  so  your  affection 
would  cease. 

Val.  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  some 
lines  to  one  she  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you? 

Val.  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ? 

Vol.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them. — 
Peace !  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Speed.  [Aside.]  O  excellent  motion!  O  exceeding 
puppet !  now  will  he  interpret  to  her. 

Val.  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good- 
morrows. 

Speed.  [Aside.]  O,  'give  ye  good  even!  here's  a 
million  of  manners.  [sand. 

Sil.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,  to  you  two  thou- 

Speed.  [Aside.]  He  should  give  her  interest,  and 
she  gives  it  him. 

Val.  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in, 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship.        [Gives  a  letter. 

Sil.  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant :  'tis  very  clerkly 
done. 

Val.  Now,  trust  me,  Madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

Sil.  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much 
pains? 

Val.  No,  madam ;  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write, 
Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much : 
And  yet, — 

Sil.  A  pretty  period !     Well,  I  guess  the  sequel : 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it ; — and  yet  I  care  not ; — 
And  yet  take  this  again ; — and  yet  I  thank  you, 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  [Aside.]  And  yet  you  will;  and  yet  an- 
other yet.  [it? 

Val.  What  means  your  ladyship?  do  you  not  like 

Sil.  Yes,  yes ;  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ ; 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again : 
Nay,  take  them. 

Vol.  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

Sil.  Ay,  ay,  you  writ  them,  Sir,  at  my  request ; 
But  I  will  none  of  them ;  they  are  for  you : 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 


Val.  Please  you,  I  '11  write  your  ladyship  another. 

Sil.  And,  when  it's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it 
And,  if  it  please  you,  so ;  if  not,  why,  so.        [over : 

Val.  If  it  please  me,  Madam!  what  then? 

Sil.  Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour : 
And  so,  good-morrow,  servant.  [Exit. 

Speed.  O  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible, 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 

steeple ! 
My  master  sues  to  her;  and  she  hath  taught  her 
lie  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor.        [suitor, 
O  excellent  device!  was  there  ever  heard  a  better, 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,   to  himself  should 
write  the  letter? 

Val.  How  now,  Sir!  what,   are  you  reasoning 
with  yourself? 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming:  'tis  you  that  have 
the  reason. 

Val.  To  do  what? 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  Madam  Silvia. 

Vol.  To  whom? 

Speed.  To  yourselfl  Why,  she  wooes  you  by  a 
figure. 

Val.  What  figure? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

Val.  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me? 

Speed.  What  need  she,  when  she  hath  made  you 
write  to  yourself?  Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the 
jest? 

Val.  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you,  indeed.  Sir.  But  did 
you  perceive  her  earnest? 

Val.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed.  Why,  she  hath  giv$n  you  a  letter. 

Val.  That  s  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  delivered,  and 
there  an  end. 

Val.  I  would  it  were  no  worse. 

Speed.  I  '11  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well: 

"For  often  have  you  writ  to  her;   and  she,    in 

modesty, 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply ; 
Or  fearing  else  some  messenger  that  might  her  mind 

discover, 
Her  self  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write  unto 

her  lover." — 
All  this  I  speak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  found  it — 
Why  muse  you,  Sir?  'tis  dinner-time. 

Val.  I  have  dined. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  Sir ;  though  the  chame- 
leon Love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am 
nourished  by  my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have  meat. 
O,  be  not  like  your  mistress;  be  moved,  be  moved. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Verona.    A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

Jul.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 

Jul.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner. 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

[Gives  him  a  ring. 

Pro.  Why,  then,  we  '11  make  exchange ;  here,  take 
you  this.  [Gives  her  another. 

Jul.  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 

Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy ; 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-slips  me  in  the  day 
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Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake, 

The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 

Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness ! 

My  father  stays  my  coming ;  answer  not. 

The  tide  is  now :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears ; 

That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should. 

Julia,  farewell !  {Exit  Julia,]  What,  gone  without 

a  word? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak ; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words,  to  grace  it 

Enter  Panthino. 
Pant.  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  stay'd  for. 
Pro.  Go;  I  come,  I  come. — 

Alas,  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb ! 

[Exatnt. 

Scene  III. — Verona.     A  Street. 

Enter  Launce,  leading  a  dog. 

Launce.  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done 
weeping :  all  the  kind  of  the  Launces  have  this  very 
fault.  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  pro- 
digious son,  and  am  going  with  Sir  Proteus  to  the 
imperial's  court  I  think  Crab,  my  dog,  be  the 
sourest-natured  dog  that  lives :  my  mother  weeping, 
my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howl- 
ing, our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house 
in  a  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted 
cur  shed  one  tear.  He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble- 
stone, and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog :  a 
Jew  would  have  wept  to  have  seen  our  parting : 
why,  my  ^randam,  having  no  eyes,  look  you,  wept 
herself  blind  at  my  parting.  Nay,  I  '11  show  you 
the  manner  of  it  This  shoe  is  my  father; — no, 
this  left  shoe  is  my  father : — no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is 
my  mother ; — nay,  that  cannot  be  so,  neither  : — 
yes,  it  is  so,  it  is  so  ;  it  hath  the  worscr  sole.  This 
shoe,  with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this  my 
father.  A  vengeance  on't!  there  'tis:  now,  Sir, 
this  staff  is  my  sister ;  for,  look  you,  she  is  as  white 
as  a  lily,  and  as  small  as  a  wand :  this  hat  is  Nan, 
our  maid:  I  am  the  dog; — no,  the  dog  is  himself, 
and  I  am  the  dog, — O,  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am 
myself:  ay,  so,  so.  Now  come  I  to  my  father; 
"  Father,  your  blessing  :"  now  should  not  the  shoe 
speak  a  word  for  weeping :  now  should  I  kiss  my 
father;  well,  he  weeps  on.  Now  come  I  to  my 
mother ; — O,  that  she  could  speak  now !  like  a 
wood  woman !  well,  I  kiss  her ; — why  there  'tis, 
here's  my  mother's  breath  up  and  down.  Now 
come  I  to  my  sister;  mark  the  moan  she  makes. 
Now,  the  dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor 
speaks  a  word ;  but  see  how  I  lay  the  dust  with  my 
tears. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard !  thy  master 
is  shipped,  and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars. 
What 's  the  matter  ?  Why  weepest  thou,  man  ? 
Away,  ass!  you'll  lose  the  tide,  if  you  tarry  any 
longer. 

iMunce.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  tied  were  lost ;  for 
it  is  the  unkindest  tied  that  ever  any  man  tied. 

Pant.  What 's  the  unkindest  tide? 

Lauttce.  Why,  he  that 's  tied  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pant.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou  'It  lose  the  flood ; 
and,  in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage ;  and,  in 
losing  thy  voyage,  lose  thy  master ;  and,  in  losing 
thy  master,  lose  thy  service ;  and,  in  losing  thy  ser- 
vice,— Why  dost  thou  stop  my  mouth? 


Launce.  For  fear  thou  shouldst  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pant.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue? 

Launce.  In  thy  tale. 

Pafit.  In  thy  tail? 

Launce.  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the 
master,  and  the  service,  and  the  tied !  Why,  man, 
if  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my 
tears  ;  if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat 
with  my  sighs. 

Pant.  Come,  come  away,  man  ;  I  was  sent  to 
call  thee. 

Launce.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  darcst. 

Pant.   Wilt  thou  go? 

Launce.  Well,  I  will  go.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Milan.      A  Room  in    the  Duke's 

Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thukio,  c«</Si»is.e». 

Si/.  Servant, — 

Val.  Mistress? 

Speed.  Master,  Sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 

Val.  Ay,  boy,  it 's  for  love. 

Speed.  Not  of  you. 

/  a/.  Of  my  mistress,  then. 

Speed.  'Twere  good  you  knock'd  him. 

Sil.   Servant,  you  are  sad. 

Val.  Indeed,  Madam,  I  seem  bo. 

Thu.   Seem  you  that  you  are  not? 

Val.   Haply,  I  do. 

Thu.  So  do  counterfeits. 

Val.   So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  seem  I  that  I  am  not? 

Val.  WTise. 

Thu.  What  instance  of  the  contrary? 

Val.  Your  folly. 

Thu.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly? 

Val.  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

Thu.  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet 

Val.  Well,  then,  I'll  double  your  folly. 

'Thu.   How! 

Sil.  What,  angry,  Sir  Thurio  !  do  you  change 
colour? 

Val.  Give  him  leave,  Madam  :  lie  is  a  kind  of 
chameleon. 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood, 
than  live  in  your  air. 

Val.  You  have  said,  Sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  Sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  Sir :  you  always  end  ere  you 
begin. 

Sil.  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 
shot  off. 

Val.  'Tis  indeed,  Madam ;  we  thank  the  giver. 

Sil.  Who  is  that,  servant? 

Val.  Yourself,  sweet  lady  ;  for  you  gave  the  fire. 
Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's 
looks,  and  spends  what  he  borrows  kindly  in  your 
company. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I 
shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  Sir :  you  have  an  exchequer 
of  words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give 
your  followers ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries, 
that  they  live  by  your  bare  words. 

Sil.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more:  here  comes 
my  father. 

Enter  the  Duke. 

Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  beset 
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Sir  Valentine,  your  father 's  in  good  health : 
What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  Mends 
Of  much  good  news? 

Val.  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

Duke,  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  countryman  ? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation, 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 

Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  son? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  son,  that  well  deserves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 

Duke,  You  know  him  well? 

Val,  I  know  him  as  myself;  for  from  our  infancy 
We  have  convers'd,  and  spent  our  hours  together : 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection, 
Yet  hath  Sir  Proteus, — for  that 's  his  name, — 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days: 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  head  unmellowd,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow,) 
He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke,  Beshrew  me,  Sir,  but  if  he  make  this  good, 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love, 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperors  counsellor. 
Well,  Sir,  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates ; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a  while : 
I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Val,  Should  1  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke,  Welcome  him,  then,  according  to  his  worth. 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you ;  and  you,  Sir  Thurio : — 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  cite  him  to  it 
I  '11  send  him  hither  to  you  presently.  [Exit. 

Val,  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyship, 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

Sil.  Belike  that  now  she  hath  enfranchis'd  them, 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Val.  Nay,  sure,  I  think  she  holds  them  prisoners 
still. 

Si/.  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind;  and,  being 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you?    [blind, 

Val,  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Tku,  They  say,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 

Val,  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself: 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

Si/.  Have   done,   have  done  :    here  comes  the 
gentleman. 

Enter  Protbus. 

Val,   Welcome,  dear  Proteus  ! — Mistress,  I  be- 
seech you, 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

Si/.  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither, 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wish'd  to  hear  from. 

Val.  Mistress,  it  is :  sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow -servant  to  your  ladyship. 

Si/.  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant 

Pro.  Not  so,  sweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

Vol.  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability : — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant 

Pro.  My  duty  will  1  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

Sil,  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed. 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 


Pro.  I  '11  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself, 
Si/.  That  you  are  welcome? 
Pro.  That  you  are  worthless. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father  would  speak 
with  you. 

Si/.  I  wait  upon  his  pleasure.  [Exit  Att]  Come, 
Sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me. — Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome: 
I  '11  leave  you  to  confer  of  home-affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 

Pro,  We  'U  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  Silvia  and  Thurio. 

Val,  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you 
came? 

Pro.  Your  friends  arc  well,  and  have  them  much 
commended. 

Vol.  And  how  do  yours? 

Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Val,  How  does  your  lady?  and  how  thrives  your 
love? 

Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you : 
I  know,  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse. 

Val,  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  alterM  now : 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans, 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 
Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
And  made  them  watchers  of   mine  own  heart's 

sorrow. 
O  gentle  Proteus!  love's  a  mighty  lord, 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess, 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction, 
Nor,  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth! 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enough ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye. 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so? 

Val.  Even  she;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint? 

Pro.  No ;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon, 

Val.  Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Val.  O,  flatter  me ;  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Pro.  When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills ; 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Val.  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her :  if  not  divine, 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality, 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro,  Except  my  mistress. 

Val.  Sweet,  except  not  any ; 
Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 

Pro.  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own? 

Val.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her,  too: 
She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour, — 
To  bear  my  lady's  train,  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss, 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud, 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower, 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro,  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  this? 

VaL  Pardon  me,  Proteus ;  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing : 
She  is  alone. 

Pro.  Then,  let  her  alone. 

Val.  Not  for  the  world:  why,  man,  she  is  mine 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel,  [own; 
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As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl, 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee, 
Because  thou  see'st  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge, 
Is  gone  with  her  along ;  and  I  must  after, 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pro.  But  she  loves  you? 

Val.  Ay,  and  we  are  betroth'd:  nay,  more,  our 
marriage  hour, 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight 
Determin'd  of;  how  I  must  ciimb  her  window, 
The  ladder  made  of  cords,  and  all  the  means 
Plotted,  and  'greed  on  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel 

Pro.  Go  on  before ;  I  shall  inquire  you  forth : 
I  must  unto  the  road,  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use ; 
And  then  I  'U  presently  attend  you. 

Val.  Will  you  make  haste? 

Pro.  I  will.  —     [Exeunt  VALENTINE  and  S  PEED. 
Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another, 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  her  mien,  or  Valentinus'  praise, 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression, 
That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus? 
She 's  fair;  and  so  is  Julia  that  I  love, — 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd ; 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire, 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 
Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold, 
And  that  I  love  him  not  as  I  was  wont : 
O,  but  I  love  his  lady  too  too  much ; 
And  that  's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 
How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice, 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her? 
'Tis  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld, 
And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason's  light ; 
But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections, 
There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 
If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 
If  not,  to  compass  her  1*11  use  my  skill.  [Exit. 

Scene  V. — Milan.    A  Street. 

Enter  Spekd  and  Launch. 

Speed.  Launce!  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to 
Milan. 

Launce.  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth,  for  I 
am  not  welcome.  I  reckon  this  always — that  a  man 
is  never  undone,  till  he  be  hang'd ;  nor  never  wel- 
come to  a  place,  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid,  and 
the  hostess  say,  "Welcome." 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  I'll  to  the  ale- 
house with  you  presently;  where,  for  one  shot  of 
five  pence,  tnou  snalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes. 
But,  sirrah,  how  did  thy  master  part  with  Madam 
Julia? 

Launce.  Marry,  after  they  closed  in  earnest,  they 
parted  very  fairly  m  jest. 

Speed.  But  shall  she  marry  him? 

Launce.  No. 

Speed.  How  then?    Shall  he  marry  her? 

Launce.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken? 


Launce.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

Speed.  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with 
them? 

Launce.  Marry,  thus;  when  it  stands  well  with 
him,  it  stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou !  I  understand  thee 
not. 

Launce.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canst 
not !     My  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  What  thou  sayest? 

Launce.  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too :  look  thee ;  I  '11 
but  lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Launce.  Why,  stand-under  and  under-stand  is  all 
one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  will't  be  a  match? 

Launce.  Ask  my  dog ;  if  he  say  ay,  it  will ;  if  he 
say  no,  it  will;  if  he  shake  his  tail  and  say  nothing, 
it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  it  will. 

Launce.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from 
me,  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  'Tis  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce, 
how  sayest  thou,  that  my  master  is  become  a  notable 
lover? 

Launce.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speed.  Than  how? 

Launce.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  rcportcst  him 
to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistakest  me. 

Launce.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee;  I  meant 
thy  master. 

Speed.  I  tell  %thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot 
lover. 

Launce.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he 
burn  himself  in  love.  If  thou  wilt,  go  with  me  to 
the  ale-house;  if  not,  thou  art  a  Hebrew,  a  Jew, 
and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed.  Why? 

Launce.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity 
in  thee  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian.  Wilt 
thou  go? 

Speed.  At  thy  service.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  VI. — Milan.  A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn ; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  my  oath, 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury : 
Love  bade  me  swear,  and  Love  bids  me  forswear. 

0  sweet-suggesting  Love,  if  thou  hast  sinn'd, 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it ! 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star, 

But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 
Unheedful  vows  may  needfully  be  broken ; 
And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  t'  exchange  the  bad  for  better. 
Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue !  to  call  her  bad, 
Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferr'd 
With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

1  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do ; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 
Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose : 
If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 
If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I,  by  their  loss, — 
For  Valentine,  myself;  for  Julia,  Silvia. 
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I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend, 

For  love  is  still  most  precious  in  itself ; 

And  Silvia,  (witness  Heaved,  that  made  her  foir!) 

Shows  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Efhiop. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive, 

Remembering  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 

And  Valentine  I  '11  hold  an  enemy, 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  friend. 

I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself, 

Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine. 

This  night  he  meaneth,  with  a  corded  ladder, 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber-window ; 

Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor. 

Now,  presently,  I  '11  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight ; 

Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine, 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter : 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I  '11  quickly  cross, 

By  some  sly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift, 

As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift !      [Exit. 

Scene  VII. — Verona.  A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  Counsel,  Lucetta ;  gentle  girl,  assist  me : 
And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, — 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  character'd  and  engraVd, — 
To  lesson  me ;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean, 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc.  Alas !  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul.  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps : 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  Love's  wings  to  fly; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear, 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  Sir  Proteus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jul.  O,  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  soul's 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in,  [food? 

By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love, 
Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow, 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire, 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage, 
Lest  it  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jul.  The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more  it 
burns. 
The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamell'd  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 
With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course : 
I  '11  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step, 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 
And  there  I  '11  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along? 

Jul.  Not  like  a  woman ;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men. 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 


Luc.  Why  then,  your  ladyship  must  cut  yottrhair. 

Jul.  No,  girl ;  I  '11  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings, 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots : 
To  be  fantastic,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 

Luc.  What  fashion,  Madam,  shall  I  make  your 
breeches? 

Jul.  That  fits  as  well  as — "Tell  me,  good  my  lord, 
What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale  ?" 
Why,  even  what  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta. 

Luc.  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  codpiece, 
Madam. 

Jul.  Out,  out,  Lucetta!  that  will  be  ill-favour'd. 

Luc.  A  round  hose,  Madam,  now  *s  not  worth  a 
Unless  you  have  a  codpiece  to  stick  pins  on.      [pin, 

Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  loVst  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly. 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  ine 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandaliz  d. 

Luc.  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go 

JuL  Nay,  that  I  will  not  [not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey  when  you  come, 
No  matter  who 's  displeas'd  when  you  are  gone  : 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

Jul.  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear : 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  instances  as  infinite  of  love, 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul.  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect ; 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Luc.  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come 
to  him! 

Jul.  Now,  as  thou  lov^t  me,  do  him  not  that 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth :  [wrong 

Only  deserve  my  love  by  loving  him ; 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of, 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing  journey. 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose, 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  despatch  me  hence. 
Come ;  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently : 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IIL 

Scene  I.— Milan.    An  Ante-chamber  in  the 
Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Thurio,  and  Proteus. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  a  while ; 
We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about. 

[Exit  Thurio. 
Now  tell  me,  Proteus,  what 's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  dis- 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal ;      [cover, 
But  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am, 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that, 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
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Know,  worthy  prince,  Sir  Valentine,  my  friend, 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot 
I  know  you  have  determin'd  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stol'n  away  from  you, 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift, 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down, 
Being  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke.  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care ; 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen, 
Haply,  when  they  have  judg*d  me  fast  asleep ; 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court ; 
But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err, 
And  so,  unworthily  disgrace  the  man, 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn'd,) 
1  gave  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclos'd  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may^st  perceive  my  fear  of  this, 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower, 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  conve/d  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber- window  will  ascend, 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone, 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently ; 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly, 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at ; 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend, 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord :  Sir  Valentine  is  coming. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast? 

Val.  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  Tetters  to  my  friends, 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Dtike.  Be  they  of  much  import? 

Val.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Duke.  Nay,  then  no  matter :  stay  with  me  a  while ; 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret. 
'Tis  not  unknown  to  thee  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend,  Sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

Vol.  I  know  it  well,   my  lord;   and,  sure,  the 
match 
Were  rich  and  honourable :  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter. 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him? 

Duke.  No,  trust  me:  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  fro- 
ward, 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child, 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father : 
And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers, 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her ; 
And,  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 


Should  have  been  cherish'd  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  now  am  full  resolv'd  to  take  a  wife, 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in : 
Then,  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dowci*5 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 
j       Val.  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in 

Duke.  There  is  a  lady  in  Milano  here,  [this? 

Whom  I  affect ;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy, 
And  naught  esteems  my  aged  eloquence : 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court ; 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  chang'd, ) 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  myself, 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 

Val.  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words :. 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind, 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 

Duke.  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent 
her. 

Val.  A  woman  sometimes  scoms  what  best  con- 
Send  her  another ;  never  give  her  o'er ;     [tents  h»r; 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you, 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you : 
If  she  do  chide,   tis  not  to  have  you  gone; 
For  why  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say ; 
For,  "Get  you  gone,"  she  doth  not  mean,  "Away!" 
Flatter  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 
Though  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels'  faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke.  But  she  I  mean  js  promised  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth ; 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men, 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

Val.  Why  then,  1  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 

Duke.    Ay,   but  the  doors  be  lock'd,   and  keys 
kept  safe, 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 

Val.  What  lets,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window? 

Duke.   Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground. 
And  built  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Val.  Why  then,  a  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords* 
To  cast  up,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks, 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Henrs  tower, 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

Val.  When  would  you  use  it?  pray,  Sir,  tell  me 
that. 

Duke.  This  very  night ;  for  Love  is  like  a  child, 
That  longs  for  everything  that  he  can  come  by. 

Val.  By  seven  o'clock  I  '11  get  you  such  a  ladder. 

Duke.  But  hark  thee ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone : 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither? 

Val.  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  turn? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then,  let  me  see  thy  cloak : 

I  '11  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Val.  Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak? — ■ 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 

[Puts  open  Valentine's  cloak. 
What  letter  is  this  same?    What's  here?— "To 
Silvia!" 
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And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding ! 

I  'U  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.      [Reads. 

"  My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly ; 

And  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  them  flying : 
O,  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly, 

Himself  would  lodge,  where  senseless  they  arc  lying! 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them ; 

While  I,  theirlcing,  that  thither  them  importune, 
Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  bless'd  them, 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servants'  fortune : 
J  curse  myself,  for  they  are  sent  by  me. 
That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should  be.** 

What's  here? 

*'  Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee:*' 
Tis  so ;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose. — 
Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Mcrops  son,) 
Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car, 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  burn  the  world? 
Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee? 
Go,  base  intruder !  overweening  slave ! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates, 
And  think  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert, 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than,  for  all  the  favours 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestowM  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories 
Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court, 
By  Heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  my  daughter  or  thyself! 
Be  gone!  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse; 
But,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

[Exit. 
Vol.  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  tor- 
To  die,  is  to  be  banish'd  from  myself;  [ment? 

And  Silvia  is  myself:  banish'd  from  her, 
Is  self  from  self* — a  deadly  banishment ! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by? 
Unless  it  be,  to  think  that  she  is  by, 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night, 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale; 
T7(\less  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day, 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon : 
She  is  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
FosterM,  illumin'd,  cherish'd,  keDt  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom : 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death ; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Launch. 
Pro.  Run,  boy ;  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out 
Launce.  So-ho!  so-ho! 
Pro.  What  seest  thou? 

Launce.  Him  we  go  to  find :  there 's  not  a  hair 
on 's  head,  but  'tis  a  Valentine. 
Pro.  Valentine? 
Vol.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then?  his  spirit? 
Vol.  Neither. 
Pro.  What  then? 
Vol.  Nothing. 

Launce.  Can  nothing  speak?  master,  shall  I  strike? 
Pro.  Whom  wouldst  thou  strike? 
Launce.  Nothing. 

Pro.  Villain,  forbear.  [you, — 

Launce.  Why,  Sir,   I'll  strike  nothing:   I  pray 
Pro.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear. — Friend  Valentine,  a 
word. 


Vol.  My  ears  are  stopp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good 
news, 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possess'd  them. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine, 
For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  baa. 

Vol.  Is  Silvia  dead? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia ! — 
Hath  she  forsworn  me? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Vol.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me ! — 
What  is  your  news?  [vanished. 

Launce.  Sir,  there  is  a  proclamation  that  you  are 

Pro.  That  thou    art   banished— O,   that's    the 
news ! — 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me,  thy  friend. 

Val.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already, 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay;  and  she  hath  offer' d  to  the  doom 
(Which,  unrevers'd,  stands  in  effectual  force) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears : 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tender'd; 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe :  [them, 

But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears, 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire ; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chaf  d  him  so, 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant, 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her, 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  biding  there. 

Val.  No  more;  unless  the  next  word  that  thou 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life :  [speak'st 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear, 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 

Pro.  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help, 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 
Besides,  thy  staving  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lovers  staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence; 
Which,  being  writ  to. me,  shall  be  delivered 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love. 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate : 
Come,  I  '11  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate; 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs. 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Val.  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  seest  my  boy, 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north  gate. 

Pro.  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out     Come,  Valentine. 

Vol.  O  my  dear  Silvia  1  Hapless  Valentine ! 

[Exeunt  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Launce.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you;  and  yet  I 
have  the  wit  to  think,  my  master  is  a  kind  of  a 
knave :  but  that 's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave. 
He  lives  not  now,  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love :  yet 
I  am  in  love;  but  a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck 
that  from  me,  nor  who  'tis  I  love;  and  yet  tis  a 
woman:  but  what  woman,  I  will  not  tell  myself; 
and  yet  'tis  a  milkmaid;  yet  'tis  not  a  maid,  for  she 
hath  had  gossips:  yet  'tis  a  maid,  for  she  is  her 
master's  maid,  and  serves  for  wages.      She  hath 
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more  qualities  than  a  water-spaniel, — which  is  much 
in  a  bare  Christian.  [Putting  out  a  paper.]  Here 
is  the  cat-log  of  her  conditions.  [Reads.]  "  Im- 
primis, She  can  fetch  and  carry."  Why,  a  horse 
can  do  no  more :  nay,  a  horse  cannot  fetch,  but  only 
carry;  therefore,  is  she  better  than  a  jade.  "  Item, 
She  can  milk ;"  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid 
with  clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  Signior  Launce !  what  news  with 
your  mastership? 

Launce.  With  my  master's  ship?  why,  it  is  at  sex 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake  the  word. 
What  news,  then,  in  your  paper? 

Launce.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heard - 

Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black?  [est 

Launce.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Launce.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head !  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Thou  liest ;  I  can. 

Launce.  I  will  try  thee.  Tell  me  this  :  who  be- 
got thee? 

Speed.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

Launce.  O,  illiterate  loiterer !  it  was  the  son  of 
thy  grandmother.  This  proves,  that  thou  canst  not 
read. 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come  :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Launce.  There ;  and  Saint  Nicholas  be  thy  speed ! 

Speed.  [Reads.]  "Item,  She  can  milk." 

Launce.  Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.   "  Item,  She  brews  good  ale." 

Launce.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb, — Bless- 
ing of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed.   "Item,  She  can  sew." 

Launce.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  Can  she  so  ? 

Speed.   "Item,  She  can  knit" 

Launce.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with 
a  wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock  ? 

Speed.    "Item,  She  can  wash  and  scour." 

Launce.  A  special  virtue ;  for  then  she  need  not 
be  washed  and  scoured. 

Speed.    "Item,  She  can  spin." 

Launce.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels, 
when  she  can  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed.   "  Item,  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues." 

Launce.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  virtues ; 
that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore 
have  no  names. 

Speed.   "  Here  follow  her  vices." 

Launce.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  "Item,  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fasting,  in 
respect  of  heT  breath." 

Launce.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a 
breakfast     Read  on. 

Speed.   "Item,  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth." 

Launce.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 

Speed.   "  Item,  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep." 

Launce.  It 's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not 
in  her  talk. 

Speed.   "Item,  She  is  slow  in  words." 

Launce.  O  villain,  that  set  this  down  among  her 
vices !  To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  virtue : 
I  pray  thee,  out  with 't,  and  place  it  for  her  chief 
virtue. 

Speed.   "Item,  She  is  proud." 

Launce.  Out  with  that  too :  it  was  Eve's  legacy, 
and  cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.   "Item.  She  hath  no  teeth." 


Launce.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because  I  love 
crusts. 

Speed.   "Item,  She  is  curst" 

Launce.  Well ;  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.   "Item,  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor." 

Launce.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she 
will  not,  I  will ;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.    "  Item,  She  is  too  liberal." 

Launce.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot,  for  that  's  writ 
down  she  is  slow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall  not,  for 
that  I  '11  keep  shut :  now,  of  another  thing  she  may, 
and  that  cannot  I  help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  "Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,  and 
more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults." 

Launce.  Stop  there ;  I  '11  have  her :  she  was  mine, 
and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article. 
Rehearse  that  once  more. 

Speed.   "  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit," — 

Launce.  More  hair  than  wit, — it  may  be;  I'll 
prove  it :  the  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and 
therefore  it  is  more  than  the  salt ;  the  hair,  that 
covers  the  wit,  is  more  than  the  wit,  for  the  greater 
hides  the  less.     What 's  next? 

Speed. — "  And  more  faults  than  hairs," — 

Launce.  That 's  monstrous :  O,  that  that  were  out ! 

Speed. — "And  more  wealth  than  faults." 

Launce.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious. 
Well,  I  '11  have  her ;  and  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing 
is  impossible, — 

Speed.  What  then? 

Launce.  Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee, — that  thy 
master  stays  for  thee  at  the  north  gate. 

Speed.  For  me  1 

Launce.  For  thee!  ay;  who  art  thou?  he  hath 
stayed  for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  must  I  go  to  him? 

Launce.  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast 
stayed  so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner?  pox  of  your 
love-letters !  [Exit. 

Launce.  Now  will  he  be  swing'd  for  reading  my 
letter :  an  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  himself 
into  secrets ! — I  '11  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's  cor- 
rection. [Exit. 

Scene  II. — Milan.  A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  and  Thurio. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  but  that  she  will  love 
Now  Valentine  is  banish'd  from  her  sight.         [you, 

Thu.  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despis'd  me  most, 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me, 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  hgur* 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot — 

Enter  Proteus. 

How  now,  Sir  Proteus !     Is  your  countryman, 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

Duke.  So  I  believe ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert,) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 
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Pro,  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace, 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke,  Thou  know'st  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  between  Sir  Thurio-  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.  And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so. 
What  might  we  do  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  Sir  Thurio? 

Pro.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent, — 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  she'll  think  that  it  is  spoke  in 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it :  [hate. 

Therefore,  it  must  with  circumstance  be  spoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loath  to  <.o : 
'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman, 
Especially  against  his  very  friend. 

Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him ;  [him, 

Therefore,  the  office  is  indifferent, 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro.  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord :  if  I  can  dp  it, 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise, 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  say,  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio. 

Thu.  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me; 
Which  must  be  done,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  Sir  Valentine. 

Duke.  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report,  [kind, 

You  are  already  love's  firm  votary, 
And  cannot  soon  revolt,  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy, 
And,  for  your  friend's  sake,  will  be  glad  of  you ; 
Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion, 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  effect : — 
But  you,  Sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough ; 
You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy. 

Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart. 
Write,  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line 
That  may  discover  such  integrity : 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews ; 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  s  ones, 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire  lamenting  elegies, 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber-window 
With  some  sweet  consort ;  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump :  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her. 

Duke.  This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in  love. 

Thu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  I  '11  put  in  practice. 


Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver, 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently, 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skill' d  in  music 
I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro.  We  '11  wait  upon  your  grace  till  after  supper, 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 

Duke.  Even  now  about  it :  I  will  pardon  ycu. 

[ExeuKt. 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — The  Frontiers  ^Mantua.    A  Forest. 

Enter  certain  Outlaws. 

i  Out.  Fellows,  stand  fast ;  I  see  a  passenger. 

2  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  down  with 

'em. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

3  Out.  Stand,  Sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have 

about  you ; 
If  not,  we  '11  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone :  these  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

Vol.  Myfriends, — 

i  Out.  That's  not  so,  Sir;  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace !  we  '11  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we;  for  he  is  a 

proper  man. 
Val.  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lose. 
A  man  I  am,  cross'd  with  adversity : 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments, 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfurnish  me, 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.  Whither  travel  you? 
Val.  To  Verona. 

i  Out.  Whence  came  you? 
Val.  From  Milan. 

3  Out.  Have  you  long  sojourn'd  there? 

Vol.  Some  sixteen  months;   and  longer  ral^hi 
have  stay'd, 
If  crooked  fortune  had  net  thwarted  me. 

2  Out.  What,  were  you  banish'd  thence? 

Val.  I  was. 

2  Out.  For  what  offence? 

Val.  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearse : 
I  kill'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent ; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully,  in  fight, 
Without  false  vantage  or  base  treachery. 

1  Out.  Why,  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so. 
But  were  you  banish'd  for  so  small  a  fault? 

Val.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 

2  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues? 

Val.  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy. 
Or  else  I  often  had  been  miserable. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction  1  [friar, 

1  Out.  We  '11  have  him : — Sirs,  a  word. 
Speed.  Master,  be  one  of  them ; 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 
Val.  Peace,  villain! 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this:  have  you  anything  to  take 
Val.  Nothing,  but  my  fortune.  [to? 

3  Out.  Know  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentle- 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern'd  youth  [men, 
Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men: 
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Myself  was  from  Verona  banished 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady, 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

i  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman, 
Who,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

I  Out.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these. 
,  But  to  the  purpose ;  for  we  cite  our  faults, 
That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives; 
And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautify'd 
With  goodly  shape ;  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguist,  and  a  man  of  such  perfection, 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want, — 

i  Out.   Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish'd  man, 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you. 
Are  you  content  to  be  our  general? 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness? 

3  Out.  What  say'st  thou?   wilt  thou  be  of  our 
Say  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all :  [consort? 

We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  l)e  rul'd  by  thee, 
Love  thee  as  our  commander  and  our  king. 

I  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou  diest 

i  Out.  Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have 
orTcr'd. 

Vol.  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you ; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 

3  Out.  No ;  we  detest  such  vile,  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us :  we  '11  bring  thee  to  our  cave, 
And  show  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got ; 
Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— Milan.     The  Court  of  the  Duke's 

Palace. 

Enter  Protel*s. 

Pro.  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer : 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy, 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend ; 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows, 
She  bids  me  think  how  I  have  been  forsworn, 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips, 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover  s  ho]>c, 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love, 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 
But  here  comes  Thurio :  now  must  we  to  her  win- 
And  give  some  evening  music  to  her  ear.  [dow, 

Enter  Thurio  and  Musicians. 

Thu.  How  now,  Sir  Proteus !  are  you  crept  be- 
fore us? 

Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio ;  for  you  know  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 

Thu.  Ay ;  but  I  hope,  Sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 

Thu.  Whom?    Silvia? 

Pro.  Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  sake. 

Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own. — Now,  gentle- 
Let  *s  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  a  while.  [men, 

Enter,  at  a  distance,  Host,  and  Julia  in  boy's  clothes. 
Host.  Now,   my  young  guest;  methinks  you're 
allycholly :  I  pray  you,  why  is  it? 
Jul.  Many,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 


Host.  Come,  we  '11  have  you  merry  :  I'll  bring  you 
where  you  shall  hear  music,  and  see  the  gentleman 
that  you  asked  for. 

Juh  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak? 

Host.   Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  music  [Musk  plays. 

Host.  Hark,  hark ! 

Jul.  Is  he  among  these? 

Host.  Ay ;  but  peace !  let 's  hear  'em. 

SONG. 

Who  is  Silvia?  what  is  she  ? 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her: 
Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she  ; 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her, 
That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind,  as  she  is  fair? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness: 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness  ; 
And,  being  help'd,  inhabits  there, 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing. 

That  Silvia  is  excelling  ; 
She  excels  each  mortal  things 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling: 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Host.  How  now !  are  you  sadder  than  you  were 
before?    How  do  you,  man?  the  music  likes  you  not. 

Jul.  You  mistake ;  the  musician  likes  me  not 

Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth? 

Jul.  He  plays  false,  father. 

Host.   How?  out  of  tunc  on  the  strings? 

Jul.  Not  so ;  but  yet  so  false,  that  he  grieves  my 
very  heart-strings. 

Host.   You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay ;  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have 
a  slow  heart. 

Host.  I  perceive  you  delight  not  in  music 

Jul.  Not  a  whit, — when  it  jars  so. 

Host.   Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  mu^ic! 

Jul.  Ay,  that  change  is  the  spile.  [thing? 

Host.   You  would  have  them  always  play  but  one 

Jul.   I  would  always*  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
Put,  Host,  doth  this  Sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on, 
Often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  I,aunce,  his  man,  tcld  me, 
— he  lov'd  her  out  of  all  nick. 

Jul.  Where  is  Launce? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog ;  which,  to-morrow, 
by  his  master's  command,  he  must  carry  for  a  present 
to  his  lady. 

Jul.  Peace!  stand  aside:  the  company  paits. 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you :  I  will  so  plead, 
That  you  shall  say  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Thu.   Where  meet  we? 

Pro.   At  Saint  Gregory's  welj. 

Thu.  Farewell.    [Exeunt  Thurio  a«</ Musicians. 

Enter  Silvia  above,  at  hcrwindw. 

Pro.   Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 

Sit.   I  thank  you  for  your  music,  gentlemen. 
Who  is  that  that  spake?  [truth, 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's 
You  would  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

Sil.   Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro.  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant 

Sil.  What  is  your  will? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

Sit.  You  have  your  wish  :  my  will  is  even  this, — 
That  presently  you  hie  vou  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle,  perjur'd,  false,  disloyal  manl 
Think'st  thou  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitle^s, 

c 
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To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery, 
That  hast  deceWd  so  many  with  thy  vows? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me, — by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear,. 
I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy.  request, 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit ; 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself, 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady ; 
But  she  is  dead. 

Ju/.  [Aside.]  'Twere  false,  if  I  should  speak  it; 
For,  I  am  sure,  she  is  not  buried., 

Si/.  Say,  that  she  be;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend, 
Survives,  to  whom  thyself  art  witness 
I  am  betroth'd :  and  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy? 

Pro.  I  likewise  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

Si/.  And  so,  suppose,  am  I;  for  in  his  grave, 
Assure  thyself,  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

Si/.  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  hers  thence ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  hers  sepulchre  thine. 

JuL  [Aside.]  He  heard  not  that. 

Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate, 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love, 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber  : 
To  that  I'll  speak,  to  that  I'll  sigh  and  weep; 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow, 
And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

JuL  [Aside.]  If 'twere  a  substance,  you  would, 
sure,  deceive  it. 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am. 

Si/.  I  am  very  loath  to  be  your  idol,  Sir; 
But,  since  your  falsehood  shall  become  you  well 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes, 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I  '11  send  it : 
And  so,  good  rest. 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'er  night, 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  morn. 

[Exeunt  Proteus,  and  Silvia,  above. 

Jul.  Host,  will  you  go? 

Host.  By  my  halidom,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Jul.  Pray  you,  where  lies  Sir  Proteus? 

Host.  Marry,  at  my  house.    Trust  me,  I  think  'tis 
almost  day. 

Jul.  Not  so ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  most  heaviest.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— The  Same. 

Enter  Eglamour. 

Eg/.  This  is  the  hour  that  Madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind : 
There 's  some  great  matter  she  'd  employ  me  in. — 
Madam,  Madam! 

Enter  Silvia  above,  at  her  window. 

Si/.  Who  calls? 

Egl.  Your  servant,  and  your  friend ; 

One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

Si/.  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  cood-mor- 

Eg/.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself.       [row. 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impose, 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

Sit.  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, — 
Think  not  I  flatter,  for  I  swear  I  do  not, — 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplish'*!. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant  what  dear  good  will 


I  bear  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine ; 

Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 

Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorr'd. 

Thyself  hast  lov'd ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say, 

No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart, 

As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died, 

Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity. 

Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 

To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode; 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 

I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company, 

Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 

But  think  upon  my  grief, — a  lady's  grief, — 

And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence, 

To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match, 

Which  heaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 

I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands, 

To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me : 

If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee, 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Eg/.  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances ; 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously, are  plac'd, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Recking  as  little  what  betideth  me, 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go? 

Si/.  This  evening  coming. 

Eg/.  Where  shall  I  meet  you? 

Si/.  At  friar  Patrick's  cell, 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession. 

Egl.   I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship.    Good  morrow, 
Gentle  lady. 

Si/.  Good  morrow,  kind  Sir  Eglamour. 

[Exeunt  Eglamour,  and  Silvia,  above. 

Scene  IV. — The  Same. 

Enter  Launcb  with  his  dog. 

Lauticc.  When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur 
with  him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard:  one  that  I 
brought  up  of  a  puppy;  one  that  I  saved  from 
drowning,  when  three  or  four  of  his  blind  brothers 
and  sisters  went  to  it  I  have  taught  him,  even  as 
one  would  say  precisely.  Thus  I  would  teach  a  dog. 
I  was  sent  to  deliver  him  as  a  present  to  mistress 
Silvia  from  my  master;  and  I  came  no  sooner  into 
the  dining-chamber,  but  he  steps  me  to  her  trencher, 
and  steals  her  capon's  leg.  O,  'tis  a  foul  thing,  when 
a  cur  cannot  keep  himself  in  all  companies!  I 
would  have,  as  one  should  say,  one  that  takes  upon 
him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at 
all  things.  If  I  had  not  had  more  wit  than  he,  to 
take  a  fault  upon  me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily,  he 
had  been  hanged  for't:  sure  as  I  live,  he  had 
suffered  for't  You  shall  judge.  He  thrusts  me 
himself  into  the  company  of  three  or  four  gentle- 
man-like dogs  under  the  duke's  table :  he  had  not 
been  there  (bless  the  mark!)  a  pissing  while,  but 
all  the  chamber  smelt  him.  "  Out  with  the  dog!" 
says  one;  "What  cur  is  that?"  says  another, 
"  Whip  him  out,"  says  the  third;  "Hang  him  up,"' 
says  the  duke.  I,  having  been  acquainted  with  the 
smell  before,  knew  it  was  Crab;  and  goes  me  to  the 
fellow  that  whips  the  dogs:  "Friend,"  quoth  I, 
"you  mean  to  whip  the  dog?"  "Ay,  marry,  do 
I,"  quoth  he.  "Yon  do  him  the  more  wron^," 
quoth  I;  "  'twas  I  did  the  thing  yon  wot  of."    He 
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makes  me  no  more  ado,  bat  whips,  me  out  of  the 
chamber.  How  many  masters  would  do  this  for  his 
servant?  Nay,  I  '11  be  sworn,  I  have  sat  in  the  stocks 
for  puddings  he  hath  stolen,  otherwise  he  had  been 
executed :  I  have  stood  on  the  pillory  for  geese  he 
hath  killed,  otherwise  he  had  suffered  for  't  Thou 
thinkest  not  of  this  now! — Nay,  I  remember  the 
trick  you  served  me,  when  I  took  my  leave  of 
Madam  Silvia:  did  not  I  bid  thee  still  mark  me, 
and  do  as  I  do?  When  didst  thou  see  me  heave  up 
my  leg,  and  make  water  against  a  gentlewoman  s 
farthingale?  Didst  thou  ever  see  me  do  such  a 
trick? 

Enter  Protbus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Sebastian  is  thy  name?    I  like  thee  well, 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jul.  In  what  you  please :  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Pro.  I  hope  thou  wilt.— [To  Launce.]    How, 
now,  you  whoreson  peasant ! 
Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering? 

Launce.  Marry,  Sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the 
dog  you  bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel? 

Launce.  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur;  and 
tells  you,  currish  thanks  is  good  enough  for  such  a 
present 

Pro.  But  she  received  my  dog? 

Launce.  No,  indeed,  did  she  not:  here  have  I 
brought  him  back  again. 

Pro.  What !  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me? 

Launce.  Ay,  Sir:  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen 
from  me  by  the  hangman  boys  in  the  market-place ; 
and  then  I  offered  her  mine  own,  who  is  a  dog  as 
big  as  ten  of  yours,  and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater. 

Pro.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again  ; 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight 
Away,  I  say!     Sta/st  thou  to  vex  me  here? 
A  slave  that  still  an  end  turns  me  to  shame. 

[Exit  Launce. 
Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee, 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth, 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business, 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yond  foolish  lout ; 
But  chiefly  for  thy  face  and  thy  behaviour, 
Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 
Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 
Therefore,  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 
Go  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee; 
Deliver  it  to  Madam  Silvia : 
She  loVd  me  well  delivered  it  to  me. 

Jul.  It  seems,  you  lovM  not  her,  to  leave  her  to- 
She's  dead,  belike?  [ken. 

Pro.  Not  so :  I  think,  she  lives. 

Jul  Alas! 

Pro.  Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas? 

Jul.  I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 

Pro.  Wherefore  shouldst  thou  pity  her? 

Jul.  Because,  methinks,  that  she  lovM  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia. 
She  dreams  on  him,  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
You  dote  on  her,  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
'Tis  pity,  love  should  be  so  contrary ; 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas ! 

Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring ;  and  therewithal 
This  letter: — that's  her  chamber. — Tell  my  lady 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Your  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber, 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary.      [Exit. 


Jul.  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message  ? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus !  thou  hast  entertain'd 
A  fox  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs. 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him, 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me? 
Because  he  loves  ner,  he  despiseth  me; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him  when  ne  parted  from  me, 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will : 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger!) 
To  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 
To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refus'd ; 
To  praise  his  faith  which  I  would  have  disprais'd. 
I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love, 
But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master, 
Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 
Yet  will  I  woo  for  him ;  but  yet  so  coldly, 
As  heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attended. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day!     I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  Madam  Silvia. 

Sil.  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she? 

Jul.  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

Sil.  From  whom? 

Jul.  From  my  master,  Sir  Proteus,  Madam. 

Sil.  O, — he  sends  you  for  a  picture? 

Jul.  Ay,  Madam. 

Sil.  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there. — 

[A  picture  brought. 
Go  give  your  master  this :  tell  him  from  me, 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget, 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber,  than  this  shadow. 

Jul.  Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter. — - 

[Gives  a  letter. 
Pardon  me,  Madam ;  I  have  unadvis'd 
Deliver'd  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not : 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship.       [Gives  another. 

Sil.   I  pray  thec,  let  mc  look  on  that  again. 

Jul.  It  may  not  be ;  good  Madam,  pardon  me. 

Sil.  There,  hold.  [Gives  back  the  first  letttr. 

I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines : 
I  know,  they  are  stuff'd  with  protestations, 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths,  which  he  will  break, 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

[  Tears  the  second  letter. 

Jul.  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

Sil.  The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say,  a  thousand  times, 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure. 
Though  his  false  finger  have  profan'd  the  ring, 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

Jul.  She  thanks  you. 

Sil.  What  say'st  thou? 

Jul.   I  thank  you,  Madam,  that  you  tender  her. 
Poor  gentlewoman !  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

Sil.  Dost  thou  know  her? 

Jul.  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself: 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protest, 
That  I  have  wept  a  hundred  several  times.         [her. 

Sil.  Belike,  she  thinks,  that  Proteus  hath  forsook 

Jul.  I  think  she  doth;  and  that's  her  cause  of 

Sil.  Is  she  not  passing  fair?  [sorrow. 

Jul.  She  hath  been  fairer,  Madam,  than  she  is. 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lo^d  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you ; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  threw  her  sun -expelling  mask  away, 
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The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face, 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

Sil.  How  tall  was  she? 

Jul.  About  my  stature :  for,  at  pentecost, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'u, 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  Madam  Julia's  gown ; 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgments, 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me : 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a -good ; 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part : 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning 
For  Thesus'  perjury,  and  unjust  flight ; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears, 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal, 
Wept  bitterly ;  and  would  I  might  be  dead, 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow ! 

Sil.  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youtli. — 
Alas,  poor  lady!  desolate  and  left! — 
I  weep  myself,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth ;  there  is  my  purse :  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress*  sake,  because  thou  lov'st 
Farewell.  [her. 

Jul.  And  she  shall  thank  you  for 't,  if  e'er  you 
know  her. — 

[Exit  Silvia,  with  Attendants. 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild  and  beautiful 
I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold, 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress1  love  so  much. 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself ! 
Here  is  her  picture :  let  me  see ;  I  think, 
If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers ; 
And  yet  the  painter  flatter' d  her  a  little, 
Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 
Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow : 
If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 
I '11  get  me  such  a  colourd  periwig. 
Her  eyes  are  gray  as  glass ;  and  so  are  mine : 
Ay,  but  her  forehead  s  low;  and  mine's  as  high. 
What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her, 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself 
If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god? 
Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up, 
For  'tis  thy  rival.     O  thou  senseless  form ! 
Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  and  ador'd ; 
And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry, 
My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead. 
I  '11  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake, 
That  us'd  me  so ;  or  else,  by  Jove  I  vow, 
I  should  have  scratch'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes, 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.       [Exit. 
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ACT  V. 
Scene  I.— Milan.    An  Abbey. 

Enter  Eglamouk. 
Egl.  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky ; 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour, 
That  Silvia  at  friar  Patrick's  cell  should  meet  me. 
She  will  not  fail :  for  lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 
See,  where  she  comes! — [Enter  Silvia.]    Lady,  a 
happy  evening ! 


SiL  Amen,  amen !  go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey-wall : 
I  fear  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

Egl.  Fear  not:  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off; 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.       [Exeunt. 

Scene  IL— Milan.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's 

Palace. 

Enter  Thukio,  Proteus,  land  Julia. 

Thu.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit? 
Pro.  O,  Sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was ; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 
Thu.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long? 
Pro.  No ;  that  it  is  too  little. 
Thu.  I  '11  wear  a  boot  to  make  it  somewhat 

rounder. 
Jul.  [Aside.]   But  love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to 

what  it  loathes. 
Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  face? 
Pro.  She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 
Thu.  Nay  then,  the  wanton  lies ;  my  face  is  black. 
Pro.  But  pearls  are  fair;  and  the  old  saying  is, 
Black  men  arc  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes. 
Jul.  [Aside.]  'Tis  true,  such  pearls  as  put  out 

ladies'  eyes ; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them. 
Thu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse? 
Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war. 
Thu.  But  well,   when  I  discourse  of  love  and 

peace? 
Jul.  [Aside.]  But  better,  indeed,  when  you  hold 

your  peace. 
Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  valour? 
Pro.  (),  Sir,  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 
Jul.  [Aside.]  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it 

cowardice. 
TJiu.  What  says  she  to  my  birth? 
Pro.  That  you  are  well  deriv'd. 
Jul.  [Aside.]  True;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fooL 
Thu.  Considers  she  my  possessions? 
Pro.  O,  ay ;  and  pities  them. 
Thu.  Wherefore? 

Jul.  [Aside.]  That  such  an  ass  should  owe  them. 
Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  lease. 
Jul.  Here  comes  the  duke. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  How  now,  Sir  Proteus!  how  now,  Thurio! 
Which  of  you  saw  Sir  Eglamour  of  late? 

Thu.  Not  I. 

Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Why  then, 
She's  fled  unto  that  peasant  Valentine; 


And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 

'Tis  true ;  for  friar  Laurence  met  them  both, 

As  he  in  penance  wandcrM  through  the  forest : 

Ilim  he  knew  well ;  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she. 

But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 

Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 

At  Patrick's  cell  this  even ;  and  there  she  was  not. 

These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence : 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse, 

But  mount  you  presently;  and  meet  with  me 

Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot, 

That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  arc  fled : 

Despatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.     [Exit. 
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Thu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl, 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her. 
I  '11  after,  more  to  be  revenged  on  Eglamour 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.  [Exit. 

'     Fro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour,  that  goes  with  her.    [Exit. 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  cross  that  love 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.       [Exit. 

Scex  E  III.  — Frontiers  of  M  A  NT  tT  A.     The  Forest. 
Enter  Outlaws  with  Silvia. 

i  Out.  Come,  come;  be  patient;  we  must  bring 
you  to  our  captain. 

Si/.  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  learnM  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away. 

I  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her? 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  outrun  us ; 
But  Moyses,  and  Valerius,  follow  him. 

Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood ; 
There  is  our  captain.    We  '11  follow  him  that 's  fled  : 
The  thicket  is  beset ;  he  cannot  'scape. 

[Exeunt  all  except  the  First  Outlaw  and  Silvia. 
I  Out.  Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  captain's 
Fear  not ;  he  l>cars  an  honourable  mind,  [cave. 

And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 
Sil.  O  Valentine  !  this  I  endure  for  thee. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Another  pari  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Va lent  ink. 

Val.   How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man! 
These  shadowy,  desert,  unfrequented  woo>U, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses  and  record  my  woes. 
O  thou,  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenant  less, 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  tall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was! 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia ! 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain ! 

[AW.it'  heara. 
What  halloing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day? 
These  are  my  mates  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chace. 
They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do, 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. — 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine:  who's  this  comes  here? 

[Retires. 
Enter  Pkotkls,  Silvia,  and  Julia. 

Fro.  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth,) 
To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  hi  in 
That  would  have  fore'd  your  honour  and  your  love : 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look ; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg, 
And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  give. 

Val.  [Aside.]  How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  sec  and 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while.       [hear! 

Sil.  O,  miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am ! 

Fro.   Unhappy  were  you,  Madam,  ere  I  came ; 
But  by  my  coming  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Sil.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most  un- 
happy, [your  presence. 

Jul*  [Asitfe.]  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to 


Sit.  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast, 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 
O,  heaven  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life 's  as  -tender  to  me  as  my  soul ; 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
I  do  detest  false  pcrjur'd  Proteus-! 
Therefore  be  gone,  solicit  me  no  more. 

Fro.  What    dangerous   action,  stood  it  ne^t  to 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look?       [death, 
O,  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approv'd. 
When  women  cannot  love,  where  they  're  beloved ! 

Sit.  When  Proteus  cannot  love  where  he's  lie- 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  Ixist  love,      [lov'd. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  ]>erjury,  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thou  'dst  two, 
And  that 's  far  worse  than  none :  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend ! 

Fro.  In  love 

Who  respects  friend? 

Sil.  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Fro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
I  '11  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end, 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love, — force  you. 

Sil.  O  heaven ! 

Fro.  I  '11  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

Val.   [Coming  fonikirttA  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude 
uncivil  touch ; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion ! 

Fro.  Valentine! 

Vat.  Thou  common  friend,   that's  without  faith 
or  love; 
(For  such  is  a  friend  now)  treach'rous  man! 
Thou  hast  beguil'd  my  hoj>es:  naught  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  jKTsuaded  me.      Now  I  dare  not  say, 
I  have  one  friend  alive:  thou  wouldst  disprove  me. 
Who  should  l>e  trusted  now,  when  one's  right  hand 
Is  pcrjurd  to  the  l>osom?     Proteus, 
I  am  sony  I  must  never  trust  thee  more, 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 
The  private  wound  is  deepest.     ( >  time  most  curst! 
'Mong>t  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  l>e  the  worst! 

Fro.  My  shame  ant]  guilt  confound  me. — 
Forgive  me,  Valentine.     If  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender 't  here ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer, 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Val.  Then,  I  am  paid ; 

And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest — 
Who  by  rc]K!iitance  is  not  satisfied, 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;  for  these  arc  pleas'd. 
By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath  \s  appcas'd: — 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee. 

Jul.  O  me  unhappy!  [Faints. 

Fro.   Look  to  the  boy. 

Val.  Why,  boy!  why,  wag!  how  now!  what's 
the  matter?  look  up;  speak. 

Jul.  O  good  Sir,  my  master  charg'd  me  to  de- 
liver a  ring  to  Madam  Silvia;  which,  out  of  my 
neglect,  was  never  done. 

Fro.  Where  is  that  ring,  l>oy? 

Jul.  Here  'tis :  this  is  it.     [Gives  a  ring. 

Fro.  How !  let  me  see ! — why,  this  is  the  ring  I 
gave  to  Julia. 
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Jul.  O,  cry  you  mercy,  Sir;  I  have  mistook : 
This  is  the  ring  you  sent  to  Silvia. 

\SIunos  another  ring. 

Pro.  But  how  cam's!  thou  by  this  ring! 
At  my  depart  X  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jul.    And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pre.  How !  Julia ! 

Jul.   Behold  lier  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths. 
And  entertain'd  them  deeply  in  her  heart :         ' 
How  oft  haat  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root! 
O  Proteus!  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush: 
Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  raiment, — if  shame  live 
In  a  disguise  of  love. 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  find.,  [minds. 

Women   to  change  their  shapes,   than  men  their 

Pre.  Than  men  their  minds !  'tis  true.    O  heaven  I 

But  constant,  be  were  perfect :  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults;  makes  him  run  through  all 
Inconstancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins.  [the  sins : 

What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's,  with  a  constant  eye? 
Vol.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  cither. 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close : 
'Twere  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 
Pro.  Bear  witness,  heaven,  I   have  my  wish  for 
Jul.  And  I  mine.  [ever. 

Ruler  OuIImtj  ■u.UK  Dl-ke  and  Thukio. 
Out.   A  prize!  a  prize!  a  prize!  [duke.- 
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Duke.  _         Sir  Valentine! 

Thu.  Yonder  is  Silvia;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Vol.  Thurio,  give  back,  orelsecmbracethy  death. 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine;  if  once  again, 
Milauo  shall  not  hold  thee.      Here  she  stands : 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch ; — 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

Thu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I: 


I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duhi.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  ait  thou, 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  dune. 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. — 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress'  love: 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs, 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again : 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivall'd  merit, 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe, — Sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  deriv'd ; 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserv'd  her. 

Vol.   1  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  mt 
happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake. 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke,   I  grant  it,  for  thine  own,  whate'er  it  be. 

Vol.   These  banish'd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal, 
Are  men  endu'd  with  worthy  qualities : 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here, 
And  let  them  be  recall  d  from  their  exile : 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good, 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord,      [thee : 

Duke.  Thou  hast  prevail'd;  1  pardon  them,  and 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. — 
Come;  let  us  go:  we  will  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Vol.  And  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile. 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord? 

Duke.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him:  lie 
blushes. 

}'il.   I  warrant  you,   my  lord, — more  grace  than 

Duie.   What  mean  you  by  that  saying?  [boy. 

Vol.  Please  you,  I  '11  tell  you  as  we  pass  along, 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. — 
Come,  Proteus;  'tis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered : 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 
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*ood  do  it  your  good  heart !  I  wished  your  venison 
better ;  it  was  ill  kill'd.  — How  doth  good  mistress 
Page? — and  I  thank  you  always  with  my  heart,  la; 
with  my  heart 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shal.  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master  Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  Sir?  I 
heard ssay,  he  was  outrun  on  Cotsall. 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judged,  Sir. 

Slen.  You  Ml  not  confess,  you'll  not  confess. 

Skal.  That  he  will  not : — 'tis  your  fault,  'tis  your 
fault : — 'Tis  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  Sir. 

Skal.  Sir,  he 's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog ;  can 
there  be  more  said?  he  is  good,  and  fair. — Is  Sir 
John  Falstaff  here? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within ;  and  I  would  I  could  do 
a  good  office  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  speak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wronged  me,  master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it. 

Shal.  If  it  be  confessed,  it  is  not  redressed:  is 
not  that  so,  master  Page?  He  hath  wronged  me; 
indeed,  he  hath ; — at  a  word,  he  hath ; — believe  me : 
— Robert  Shallow,  Esquire,  saith,  he  is  wronged. 

Page.  Here  comes  Sir  John. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol. 

Fal.  Now,  master  Shallow, — you'll  complain  of 
me  to  the  king? 

Shal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed 
my  deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

Fal.  But  not  kissed  your  keeper's  daughter? 

Shal.  Tut,  a  pin !  this  shall  be  answered. 

Fal.  I  will  answer  it  straight : — I  have  done  all 
this. — That  is  now  answered. 

Shal.  The  council  shall  know  this. 

Fal.  'Twere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in 
counsel :  you  '11  be  laughed  at 

Eva.  Pauca  verba.  Sir  John ;  goot  worts. 

Fal.  Good  worts !  good  cabbage.  —  Slender,  I 
broke  your  head;  what  matter  have  you  against 
me? 

Slen.  Marry,  Sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head 
against  you;  and  against  your  coney-catching  ras- 
cals, Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol:  they  carried  me 
to  the  tavern,  and  made  me  drunk,  and  afterwards 
picked  my  pocket. 

Bard.  You  Banbury  cheese ! 

Slen.   Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Fist.  How  now,  Mephostophilus ! 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym.  Slice,  I  say \  pauca,  pauca;  slice!  that's 
my  humour. 

Slen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man? — can  you  tell,  i 
cousin? 

Eva.  Peace,  I  pray  you.  Now  let  us  under- 
stand: there  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I 
understand ;  that  is — master  Page,  fidelicet,  master 
Page;  and  there  is  myself,  fidelicet,  myself;  and 
the  three  party  is,  lastly  and  finally,  mine  host  of 
the  Garter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between 
them. 

Eva.  Fery  goot :  I  will  make  a  pricf  of  it  in  my 
note-book;  and  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon  the 
cause,  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Pistol,— 


Pisl.  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  his  tarn!  what  phrase  is  this, 
"  He  hears  with  ear?"     Why,  it  is  affectations. 

Fal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slender's  purse? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he, — or  I  would  I 
might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again 
else, — of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two- 
Edward  shovel-boards,  that  cost  me  two  shilling  and 
two  pence  a -piece  of  Yead  Miller,  by  these  glove>. 

Fal.  Is  this  true,  Pistol? 

Eva.  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Pist.  Ha,    thou  mountain    foreigner! — Sir  John 
and  master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo. — 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here ; 
Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest 

Slen.  By  these  gloves,  then,  'twas  he. 

Nym.  Be  avised,  Sir,  and  pass  good  humours.  I 
will  say,  "marry  trap,"  with  you,  if  you  run  the 
nuthook's  humour  on  me ;  that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

Slen.  By  this  hat,  then,  he  in  the  red  face  had  it ; 
for  though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you 
made  me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass. 

Fal.  What  say  you,  Scarlet  and  John? 

Bard.  Why,  Sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentle- 
man had  drunk  himself-  out  of  his  five  sentences, — 

Eva.  It  is  his  "five  senses;"  fie,  what  the  igno- 
rance is ! 

Bard.  And  being  fap,  Sir,  was,  as  they  say, 
cashier'd  ;  and  so  conclusions  pass'd  the  careires. 

Slen.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too;  but  'tis 
no  matter :  I  '11  ne  er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again, 
but  in  honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick  ; 
if  I  be  drunk,  I  '11  be  drunk  with  those  that  have  the 
fear  of  God,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves. 

Eva.  So  Got  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 

Fal.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gentle- 
men ;  you  hear  it 

Enter  Anne  Pace,  with  Wine;  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress 

Page. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in;  we'll 
drink  within.  [Exit  Anne  Pagi;. 

Slen.  O  heaven !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Page.   How  now,  mistress  Ford ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very 
well  met :  by  your  leave,  good  mistress. 

[Kissing  her. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome. — 
Come,  we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner :  come, 
gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkirid- 

ness. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Shal.,  Slender,  and  Evans. 
Slen.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had  my 
Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here. 

Enter  Simple. 
How  now,  Simple !   Where  have  you  been?   I  must 
wait  on  myself,  must  I?    You  have  not  the  Book  of 
Riddles  about  you,  have  you? 

Sim.  Book  of  Riddles!  why,  did  you  not  lend  it 
to  Alice  Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fort- 
night afore  Michaelmas? 

Shal.  Come,   coz;  come,  coz;   we  stay  for  you. 
A  word  with  you,  coz ;  marry,  this,  coz :  there  is, 
as  'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off 
by  Sir  Hugh  here:  do  you  understand  me? 

Slen.  Ay,  Sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable :  if  it 
be  so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  but  understand  me. 
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Slen.  So  I  do,  Sir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master  Slender: 
I  will  description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capa- 
city of  it 

Slen.  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says :  j 
I  pray  you  pardon  me ;  he's  a  justice  of  peace  in  his 
country,  simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Eva.  But  that  is  not  the  question :  the  question 
is  concerning  your  marriage. 

Shal.  Ay,  there 's  the  point,  Sir. 
Eva.  Marry,  is  it ;  the  very  point  of  it ;  to  mistress 
Anne  Page. 

SIcn.  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her  upon  any 
reasonable  demands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman?  Let  us 
command  to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your 
lips;  for  divers  philosophers  hold,  that  the  lips  is 
parcel  of  the  mouth:  therefore,  preci:>ely,  can  you 
carry  your  good  will  to  the  maid? 

Shal.  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  vou  love  her? 
Slen.  I  hope,  Sir,  I  will  do  as  it  shall  become  one 
that  would  do  reason. 

Eva.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must 
speak  possitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  desires 
towards  her. 

Shal.  That  you  must  Will  you,  upon  good 
dowry,  marry  her? 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon 
your  request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  coz : 
what  I  do,  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz.  Can  you  love 
the  maid? 

Slen.  I  will  marry  her,  Sir,  at  your  request ;  but 
if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven 
may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when  we 
are  married,  and  nave  more  occasion  to  know  one 
another:  I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more 
contempt:  but  if  you  say,  "  Marry  her,"  I  will  marry 
her ;  that  I  am  freely  dissolved,  and  dissolutely. 

Eva.   It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer ;  save,  the  faul' 
is  in  the  'ort  "dissolutely:"  the  'ort  is,  according  to 
our  meaning,  "resolutely." — His  meaning  is  goot. 
Shal.  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 
Slen.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  l>e  hanged,  la. 
Shal.  Here  comes  fair  mistress  Anne. — [Re-enter 
Anne  Page.]    Would  I  were  young  for  your  sake, 
mistress  Anne ! 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table ;  my  father  de- 
sires your  worships'  company. 

Shal.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 
Eva.  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at 
the  grace.     [Exeunt  Shallow  and  Sir  H.  Evans. 
Anne.  Will 't  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  Sir? 
SUn.  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily;  I  am 
very  well. 
Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  Sir. 
Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth. — 
Go,  sirrah,  for  ail  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon 
my  cousin  Shallow.     [Exit  Simple.]    A  justice  of 
peace  sometime  may  be  beholden  to  his  friend  for 
a  man. — I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till 
my  mother  be  dead;  but  what  though?  yet  I  live 
like  a  poor  gentleman  born. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship: 
they  will  not  sit,  till  you  come. 

Slen.  V  faith,  I'll  eat  nothing;  I  thank  you  as 
much  as  though  I  did. 
Anne.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  walk  in. 
Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you.     I 


bruised  my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  sword 
and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence, — three  vencys 
for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes ; — and,  by  my  troth,  I 
cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since. — Why  do 
your  dogs  bark  so?  be  there  bears  i'  the  town? 

Anne.  I  tliink  there  arc,  Sir,  I  heard  them  talked 
of. 

Slen.  I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as  soon 
quarrel  at  it  as  any  man  in  England. — You  are 
afraid,  if  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not? 

Anne.   Ay,  indeed,  Sir. 

Slen.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now :  I  have 
seen  Sackerson  loose  twenty  times,  and  have  taken 
him  by  the  chain ;  but,  I  warrant  you,  the  women 
have  so  cried  and  shriek'd  at  it,  that  it  passed :  but 
women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  'em ;  they  are  very  ill- 
favoured  rough  things. 

Re-enter  Page. 

Page.  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,  come;  we 
stay  for  you. 

Slen.   I  '11  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  Sir. 

Page.  By  cock  and  pye,  you  shall  not  choose,  Sir : 
come,  come. 

Slen.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page.  Come  on,  Sir. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first 

Anne.   Not  I,  Sir ;  pray  you,  keep  on. 

Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  first ;  truly,  la ;  I  will 
not  do  you  that  wrong. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  Sir.  [some. 

Slen.  I'll  rather  be  unmannerly,  than  trouble- 
You  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  la.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  Same. 
Enter  Sir  High  Evans  and  Sjmplk. 

Era.  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor  Cams' 
house,  which  is  the  way :  and  there  dwells  one 
mistress  Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his 
nurse,  or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry, 
his  washer,  and  his  wringer. 

Sim.  Well,  Sir. 

Eva.  Nay,  it  is  pettcr  yet. — Give  her  this  letter; 
for  it  is  a  'oman  that  altogether' s  acquaintance  with 
mistress  Anne  Page:  and  the  letter  is,  to  desire  and 
require  her  to  solicit  your  master's  desires  to  mistress 
Anne  Page.  I  pray  you,  be  gone.  I  will  make  an 
end  of  my  dinner;  there's  pippins  and  cheese  to 
come.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Host,  Bakdolph,  Nym,  Pistol,  and 

Rouin. 

Fal.  Mine  host  of  the  Garter, — 

Host.  What  says  my  bully-rook  ?  Speak  scholarly 
and  wisely. 

Fal.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some  of 
my  followers. 

Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules;  cashier:  let  them 
wag;  trot,  trot. 

Fal.   I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Host.  Thou'rt  an  emperor,  Ca?sar,  Kcisar,  and 
Pheezar.  I  will  entertain  Bardolph ;  he  shall  draw, 
he  shall  tap :  said  I  well,  bully  Hector? 

Fal.  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host.  I  have  spoke;  let  him  follow. — Let  me  see 
thee  froth  and  lime :  I  am  at  a  word ;  follow. 

[Exit. 
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Fal.  Bardolph,  follow  him.  A  tapster  is  a  good 
trade :  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin ;  a  withered 
serving-man,  a  fresh  tapster.     Go ;  adieu,      [thrive. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired :   I  will 

Fist.  O  base  Gongarian  wight !  wilt  thou  the  spi- 
got wield?  [ExitBARD. 

Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink :  is  not  the  humour 
conceited?  His  mind  is  not  heroic,  and  there's  the 
humour  of  it 

Fal.  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder-box : 
his  thefts  were  too  open;  his  filching  was  like  an 
unskilful  singer, — he  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minim's 
rest 

Fist.  "Convey,"  the  wise  it  call  "Steal ! "  foh » 
a  fico  for  the  phrase ! 

Fal.  Well,  Sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Fist.  Why,  then,  let  kibes  ensue. 

Fal.  There  is  no  remedy;  I  must  coney-catch;  I 
must  shift. 

Fist.  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town? 

Fist  I  ken  the  wight :  he  is  of  substance  good. 

Fal.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am 

Fist.  Two  yards,  and  more.  [about. 

Fal.  No  quips  now,  Pistol :  indeed,  I  am  in  the 
waist  two  yards  about;  but  I  am  now  about  no 
waste;  I  am  about  thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to 
make  love  to  Ford's  wife:  I  spy  entertainment  in 
her ;  she  discourses,  she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of 
invitation :  I  can  construe  the  action  of  her  familiar 
style ;  and  the  hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be 
Englished  rightly,  is,  "I  am  Sir  John  FalstafFs." 

Fist.  He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated  her 
well, — out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep:  will  that  humour 
pass? 

Fal.  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  ha*  all  the  rule 
of  her  husband's  purse;  he  hath  a  legion  of  angels. 

Fist.  As  many  devils  entertain;  and  "To  her, 
boy,"  say  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rises ;  it  is  good :  humour  me 
the  angels. 

Fal.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her;  and  here 
another  to  Page's  wife,  who  even  now  gave  me  good 
eyes  too,  examined  my  parts  with  most  judicious 
eyeliads :  sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my 
foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 

Fist.  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 

Nym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 
Fal.  O,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with 
such  a  greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye 
did  deem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning-glass! 
Here's  another  letter  to  her:  she  bears  the  purse 
too ;  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty. 
1  will  be  cheater  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be 
exchequers  to  me :  they  shall  be  my  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both.  Go,  bear 
thou  this  letter  to  mistress  Page ;  and  thou  this  to 
mistress  Ford.     We  will  thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive. 

Fist.  Shall  I  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become, 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 
Nym.  I  will  run  no  base  humour:  here,  take  the 
humour-letter.     I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of  reputa- 
tion. 
Fal.  [To  Robin.]  Hold,  sirrah,  bear  you  these 
letters  tightly : 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores. — 

[Exit  Robin. 


Rogues,  hence !  avaunt !  vanish  like  hailstones,  go ; 
Trudge,  plod  away  o'  the  hoof;  seek  shelter,  pack! 
FalstarT  will  learn  the  humour  of  this  age, 
French  thrift,   you    rogues ;   myself,    and    skirted 
page.  [Exit. 

Fist.  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts !  for  gourd  and 
fullam  holds, 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 
Tester  I '11  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack, 
Base  Phrygian  Turk ! 
Nym.  I  have  operations  in  my  head,  which  be 

humours  of  revenge. 
Fist.  Wilt  thou  revenge? 
Nym.  By  welkin,  and  her  stars ! 
Fist.  With  wit,  or  steel? 
Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page. 
Fist.  And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold, 
How  Falstaffj  varlct  vile, 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold, 
And  his  soft  couch  defile, 
Nym.  My  humour  shall  not  cool :  I  will  incense 
Page  to  deal  with  poison;  I  will  possess  him  with 
yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of  mien  is  dangerous :  that 
is  my  true  humour. 

Fist.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents :  I  second 
thee ;  troop  on.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Dr  Caius's  House. 
Enter  Mistress  Quickly  and  Simple. 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby!  [Enter Rugby.J  I 
pray  thee,  go  to  the  casement,  and  see  if  you  can 
see  my  master,  master  Doctor  Caius,  coming :  if  he 
do,  i'  faith,  and  find  anybody  in  the  house,  here 
will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience,  and  the 
king's  English. 

Rug.  I  11  go  watch. 

Quick.  Go;  and  we'll  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at 
night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire. 
[Exit  Rugby.]  An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as 
ever  servant  shall  come  in  house  withal;  and,  I 
warrant  you,  no  tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-bate:  his 
worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer;  he  is  some-, 
thing  peevish  that  way:  but  nobody  but  has  his 
fault ;  but  let  that  pass. — Peter  Simple,  you  say  your 
name  is? 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  master  Slender 's  your  master? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard, 
like  a  glover's  paring-knife? 

Sim.  No,  forsooth ;  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face, 
with  a  little  yellow  beard, — a  cane-coloured  beard. 

Quick.  A  softly -sprighted  man,  is  he  not? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth;  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his 
hands,  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head :  he  hath 
fought  with  a  warrener. 

Quick.  How  say  you? — O,  I  should  remember 
him :  does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were,  and 
strut  in  his  gait? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no  worse 
fortune !  Tell  master  parson  Evans,  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  your  master :  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  I 
wish— 

Re-enter  Rugby. 

Rug.  Out,  alas !  here  comes  my  master. 

Quick.  We  shall  all  be  shent — Run  in  here,  good 
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young  man;  go  into  this  closet:  he  will  not  stay 
long. — [Shuts  Simple  in  the  Closet ,]  What,  John 
Rugby!  John,  what,  John,  I  say!  Go,  John,  go  in- 
quire for  my  master ;  I  doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that 
he  comes  not  home.  [Exit  Rugby.]  [Sings.]  "And 
down,  down,  adown-a,"  &c 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caius..  Vat  is  you  sing?  I  do  not  like  dese  toys. 
Pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet  un  boitier 
verd;  a  box,  a  green -a  box:  do  intend  vat  I  speak? 
a  green-a  box. 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  I  '11  fetch  it  you.  [Aside.  ] 
I  am  glad  he  went  not  in  himself :  if  he  had  found 
the  young  man,  he  would  have  been  horn-mad. 

Caius.  Eet  fe^fe^fel  mafoi,  il  fait  fort  ckaud.  Jc 
m'en  vats  a  la  court — la  grande  affaire. 

Quick.  Is  it  this,  Sir? 

Caius.  Oui;  mette  le  au  man  pocket;  depec/ic, 
quickly. — Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby? 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby!  John! 

Re-enter  Rugby. 

Rug.  Here,  Sir. 

Caius.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack 
Rugby:  come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after 
my  heel  to  de  court. 

Rug.  'Tis  ready,  Sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caius.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long. — Od's  me ! 
Qu'ai-je  oublic?  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  closet, 
dat  I  vill  not  for  de  varld  I  shall  leave  behind. 

Quick.  [Aside.]  Ah  me!  he'll  find  the  young 
man  there,  and  be  mad. 

Caius.  0  diablc!  diable!  vat  is  in  my  closet? — 
Villainy!  larrouf  [Pulling  Simple  out.]  Rugby, 
my  rapier ! 

Quick.  Good  master,  be  content. 

Caius.  Vcrefore  shall  I  be  content-a? 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caius.  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet? 
dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closet. 

Quick.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  phlegmatic.  Hear 
the  truth  of  it :  he  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from 
parson  Hugh. 

Caius.  Veil. 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth ;  to  desire  her  to — 

Quick.   Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caius.   Peace-a  your  tongue ! — Speak-a  your  talc. 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your 
maid,  to  speak  a  good  word  to  mistress  Anne  Page 
for  my  master,  in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Quick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la ;  but  I  '11  ne'er  put 
my  finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not 

Caius.  Sir  Hugh  send -a  you? — Rugby,  baillcz  me 
some  paper. — Tarry  you  a  little-a  while. 

[Writes. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had  been 
thoroughly  moved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so 
loud,  and  so  melancholy. — But,  notwithstanding, 
man,  I  '11  do  your  master  what  good  I  can :  and  the 
very  yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French  doctor,  my 
master, — I  may  call  him  my  master,  look  you,  for  I 
keep  his  house;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake, 
scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do 
all  myself; — 

Sim.  'Tie  a  great  charge  to  come  under  one  body's 
hand. 

Quick.  Are  you  avis'd  o'  that?  you  shall  find  it 
a  great  charge :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late ; 


— but  notwithstanding, — to  tell  you  in  your  ear, — I 
would  have  no  words  of  it, — my  master  himself  is  in 
love  with  mistress  Anne  Page :  but  notwithstanding 
that,  I  know  Anne's  mind ;  that 's  neither  here  nor 
there. 

Caius  You  jack'nape,  give -a  dis  letter  to  Sir 
Hugh;  by  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge:  I  vill  cut  his  troat 
in  de  park;  and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a-nape 
priest  to  meddle  or  make. — You  may  be  gone;  it  is 
not  good  you  tarry'  here : — by  gar,  I  vill  cut  all  his 
two  stones;  by  gar,  he  shall  not  have  a  stone  to 
trow  at  his  dog.  [Exit  Simple. 

Quick.   Alas!  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caius.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat: — do  not  you 
tell-a  me,  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself? — 
Hy  jjar,  I  vill  kill  de  lack  priest;  and  I  have  ap- 
pointed mine  host  of  de  Jarrctilrc  to  measure 
our  weapon. — By  gar,  I  vill  myself  have  Anne 
Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be 
well.  We  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate :  what,  the 
good-jer! 

Caius.  Rugby,  come  to  the  court  vit  me. — By 
gar,  if  I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head 
out  of  my  door. — Follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

[Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  You  shall  have  An  fool's-head  of  your 
own.  No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a 
woman  in  Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind 
tlian  I  do ;  nor  can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I 
thank  heaven. 

lent.   [Within.]  Who's  within  there?  ho! 

Quick.  Who's  there,  I  trow?  Come  near  the 
house,  I  pray  you. 

Enter  Fenton. 

lent.  How  now,  good  woman !  how  dost  thou? 

Quick.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good 
worship  to  ask. 

Ecnt.  What  news?  how  does  pretty  mistress 
Anne? 

Quick.  In  truth,  Sir,  and  she  is  prettv,  and 
honest,  and  gentle;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I 
can  tell  you  that  by  the  way;  I  praise  heaven 
for  it 

Eent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  thinkest  thou?  Shall 
I  not  lose  my  suit  ? 

Quick.  Troth,  Sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above :  but 
notwithstanding,  master  Fenton,  I  'U  be  sworn  on  a 
book,  she  loves  you. — Have  not  your  worsliip  a 
wart  above  your  eye? 

Eent.  Yes,  marry,  have  I;  what  of  that? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale. — Good  faith, 
it  is  such  another  Nan ; — but,  I  detest,  an  honest 
maid  as  ever  broke  bread : — we  had  an  hour's  talk 
of  that  wart — I  shall  never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's 
company; — but,  indeed,  she  is  given  too  much  to 
allicholly  and  musing.     But  for  you — well,  go  to. 

Eent.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to nday.  Hold,  there's 
money  for  thee;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf: 
if  thou  seest  her  before  me,  commend  ine — 

Quick.  Will  I?  i'  faith,  that  we  will:  and  I  will 
tell  your  worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  time 
we  have  confidence ;  and  of  other  wooers. 

Eent.  Well,  farewell;  I  am  in  great  haste  now. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship. — [Exit  Fen- 
ton.] Truly,  an  honest  gentleman :  but  Anne  loves 
him  not ;  for  I  know  Anne's  mind  as  well  as  another 
docs. — Out  upon 't !  what  have  I  forgot?         [Exit. 
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ACT  II.  . 
Scene  1.— Before  Page's  House. 

Mrs  Page.  What!  have  I  'scaped  love-letters  ir 
the  holyday  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  : 
subject  for  them*    Let  me  see.  [Raids. 

"Ask  mc  no  rc^on  wliy  1   I.-.vl-  yu  -  for  though  Jove  u<.c 


better  lympalhyr  Lcl 

I  vAl'l  not  C   "^ 
say.  !.■.«■ 


sulfite,—  lh.,1   ]    i-.>.- 
I'iiy  mi.-,— '[is  nut  a  ^IJlu-like  phrase  1 1 

nSnon  t 


is  coming  to  you. 


Or  .Env  kind  of  light. 

With  ill  his  niiRlu 

For  thte  to  fight,  John  Facta**." 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this!— O  wicked,  nicked 
world! — one  thai  is  well-nigh  worn  to  pieces  with 
age,  to  show  himself  a  youny  pliant!  What  an 
tin  weighed  ivliMii.im-  hath  ll.i-  Flemish  drunkard 
picked — with  the  devil's  name — out  of  my  conver- 
sation, that  lit  dares  in  litis  manner  assay  me! 
Why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice  ill  my  company! — 
What  should  I  say  to  him* — 1  «■,  then  frugal  of  ray 
mirth  :— heaven  forgive  mc! — Why,  I'll  exhibit  a 
bill  in  the  parliament  f"t  the  puitiity  down  of  men. 
How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him?  for  revenged  I 
will  be,  as  sure  as  his  guts  arc  made  of  puddings. 
Enter  Minna  Forni. 
Mrs  Ford.   Mistress  P: 

Mrs  Page.   And,  trust 
You  look  very  ill. 

■Mrs  Ford.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that:  I  have 
to  show  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs  Page.    Kaiih,  but  vmi  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then;  yet,  I  say,  1  could 
show  you  to  the  contrary.  O,  mistress  Page !  give 
mc  some  counsel. 

Mrs  Page.   What's  the  matter,  woman? 

Mrs  Ford.  O  woman!  if  It  were  not  for  one 
trilling  reajicct,  I  could  ■_■■  ■nn.1  to  -itch  honour. 

Mrs  Rue.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman!  take  the 
honour.  What  is  it: — tlispen-e  with  trifles; — what 
in  it? 

Mrs  Fori!.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal 
moment  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

MrsPagr.  What?— thou  lies!. -Sir  Alice  Ford! 
—  These  knights  will  hack;  and  so,  thou  shouldst  not 
alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs  Ford.  We  burn  da;  light :  -  here,  read,  read; 
— perceive  how  1  might  be  knighted, — I  shall  think 
the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  1  have  an  eye  to 
moke  difference  of  men's  liking:  and  yet  he  would 
not  swear,  praised  women's  modesty,  and  gave  such 
orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncoincliritss. 
that  I  would  have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have 


te  of  "Green  Sleeves."  What  tem- 
pest, I  trow,  threw,  this  whale,  with  so  many  tuns 
of  oil  in  his  belly,  ashore  at  Windsor?  How  shall  I 
be  revenged  on  him  ?  I  think,  the  best  way  were  to 
entertain  him  with  hope^  till  the  wicked  fire  of 
lust  have  melted  him  in  his  Own  grease. — Did  you 
■r  hear  the  like? 


Mrs  Page.  Letter  for  letter,  but  that  the  name  of 
Page  and  Ford  differs !— To  thy  great  comfort  in 
this  mystery  of  ill  opinion.,  here  \s  the  twin-brother, 
of  thy  letter:  but  let  thine  inherit  first;  for,  I  protest, 
mine  never  shall.  I  warrant,  he  hath  a  thousand  of 
these  letters,  writ  with  blank  space  for  different 
names, — sure,  more, — and  these  are  of  the  second 
edition.  He  will  print  them,  out  of  doubt ;  for  he 
cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  press,  when  he 
would  put  us  two.  1  had  rather  be  a  giantess,  and 
lie  under  mount  Pelion.  Well,  I  wilt  hud  you 
twenty  lasr-mous  turtles,  ere  one  chaste  man. 

Mrs  Ford.  Why.  this  \~  the  very  -,ame;  the  very 
hand,  the  very  words.      What  doth  he  think  of  u<  " 

Mrs  Page.  Nay,  1  know  not :  it  makes  me  aim 
ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.  I'll 
[irtain  myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquain 
withal ;  for,  sure,  mile-is  he  know  some  strain  in  r 
that  I  know  not  myself,  he  would  never  have  boarded 
me  in  this  fury. 

.1/:  .   /-■  .-,.''.     I!.:  ii-.i'i,:;.  .  .-.I]  y..u  it  '.'      1  'II   In:  .-mi 
keep  him  above  deck. 

Mrs  Page.  So  will  I:  if  he  come  under  my 
hatches,  I'll  never  to  sea  again.  Let's  be  revenged 
on  iiini  :  let's  ap;»>ml  him  a  meeting;  pve  him  a 
show  of  comfort  in  his  suit ;  and  lead  him  on  with 
a  fine-baited  delay,  till  lie  hath  pawned  his  horses  to 
mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Mrs  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  villainy 
against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness  of  our 
honesty.  O,  that  my  husband  saw  this  letter!  it 
would  give  etcmai  food  to  his  jealousy. 

Mrs  Page.  Why,  look,  where  he  comes;  and  my 
good  man  too :  be 's  as  far  from  jealousy,  as  1  am 
from  giving  him  cause;  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an  un- 
nu-asiirable  distance. 

Mrs  Ford.   You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs  Page.    1-et  's   consult    together   against    this 

greasy  knight.     Come  hither.  [They  rttire. 

Enter  Foku,  Pistol,  Taiie,  and  Nvk. 

Font  Well,  I  hope,  it  be  not  so. 

J'isl.   Hope  is  a  curtail  dog  in  some  affairs: 
Sir  John  afreets  thy  wife. 

Ford.   Why,  Sir,  my  wife,  is  not  young. 

Pis/.  He  wooes  both  hie.li  and  l.-,w,  both  rich  and 

Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another,  Ford : 
He  loves  the  gally-mawfry ;  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford.    Love  my  wife; 

>'/..-.  Willi  liiJi  I  mi  runt;  hot:  prevent,  ov  ■  -■  '1 , 

Like  Sir  Actieon  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heels. 
O,  odious  is  the  namel 

Ford.    What  name,  Sir* 

Pis/.   The  horn,  I  say.      Farewell : 
Take  heed;  have  open  eye;  for  thieves  do  foot  by 

Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo-birds  do 

Away,  sir  corporal  Nym!—  [sing,— 

Uclieve  it.  Page;  he  speaks  sense.  [Pxi/. 

Ford.    [Aside.]  I  will  be  patient:  I  will  find  out 

,Vyw.  [To  Page.]  And  this  is  true;  I  like  not 
the  humour  of  lying.  1  le  hath  wronged  mc  in  some 
humours :  I  should  have  home  the  humoured  letter 
to  her,  but  I  have  a  sword,  and  it  shall  hite  upon 
my  necessity.  He  loves  vour  wife;  there's  the  short 
and  the  long.  My  name  is  corporal  Nym;  I  speak, 
and  I  avouch  'tis  true:  my  name  is  Nym,  and  Fal- 
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staff  loves  your  wife.  —  Adieu.  I  love  not  the 
humour  of  bread  and  cheese ;  and  there 's  the 
humour  of  it.     Adieu.  [Exit. 

Page.  [Aside.]  "The  humour  of  it,"  quoth  'a! 
here  s  a  fellow  frights  humour  out  of  his  wits. 

Ford.  [Aside.]  I  will  seek  out  Falstaff. 

Page.  [Aside.]  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling, 
affecting  rogue. 

Ford.  [Aside.]  If  I  do  find  it: — well. 

Page.  [Aside.]  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Cataian, 
though  the  priest  o'  the  town  commended  him  for  a 
true  man. 

Ford.  [Aside.]  'Twasagood  seiisible fellow : — well. 

Page.  How  now,  Meg ! 

Mrs  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George? — Hark  you. 

Mrs  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank !  why  art  thou 
melancholy? 

Ford.  I  melancholy!  I  am  not  melancholy. — 
Get  you  home,  go. 

Mrs  Ford.  'Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy 
head  now. — Will  you  go,  mistress  Page? 

Mrs  Page.  Have  with  you.  — You  'II  come  to  dinner, 
George? — [Aside  to  Mrs  Ford.]  IajoR,  who  comes 
yonder:  she  shall  be  our  messenger  to  this  paltry 
knight. 

Mrs  Ford.  [Aside  to  Mrs  Page.]  Trust  me,  I 
thought  on  her :  she  '11  fit  it. 

Enter  Mrs  Quickly. 

Mrs  Page.  You  are  come  to  sec  my  daughter 
Anne? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  and,  I  pray,  how  does  good 
mistress  Anne? 

Mrs  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see :  wc  have  an 
hour's  talk  with  you. 
[Exeunt  Mrs  Pack,  Mrs  Ford,  ami  Mrs  Quickly. 

Page.  How  now,  master  Ford  ! 

Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me,  did 
you  not? 

Page.  Yes;  and  you  heard  what  the  other  told 
me? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves !  I  do  not  think  the  knight 
would  offer  it :  but  these  that  accuse  him  in  his  in- 
tent towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded 
men ;  very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  service. 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that.— Docs  he 
lie  at  the  Garter? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend 
this  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose 
to  him ;  and  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sliarp 
words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife ;  but  I  would 
be  loath  to  turn  them  together.  A  man  may  be  too 
confident :  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head :  I 
cannot  be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  Garter 
comes.  There  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money 
in  his  purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily. — [Enter 
Host.]  How  now,  mine  host ! 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook!  thou'rt  a  gentle- 
man.— Cavalero-justice,  I  say! 

Enter  Shallow. 

Shal.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow.— Good  even, 
and  twenty,  good  master  Page !  Master  Page,  will 
you  go  with  us?  we  have  sport  in  hand. 


Host.  Tell  him,  cavalero-justice ;  tell  him,  bully- 
rook. 

Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought  between 
Sir  Hugh,  the  Welsh  priest,  and  Caius,  the  French 
doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  host  o'  the  Garter,  a  word  with 
you. 

Host.  What  sayest  thou,  my  bully -rook? 

[They  go  aside. 

Shal.  [To  Page.]  Will  you  go  with  us  to  behold 
it?  My  merry  hgst  hath  had  the  measuring  of  their 
weapons;  and,  I  think,  hath  appointed  them  con- 
trary places;  for,  believe  me,  I  hear,  the  parson  is  no 
jester.   Hark,  I  will  tell  you  what  our  sport  shall  be. 

[  They  go  aside. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my 
guest -cavalier? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest :  but  I  '11  give  you  a  pottle 
of  burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him,  and  tell 
him  my  name  is  Brook ;  only  for  a  jest. 

Host.  My  hand,  bully :  thou  shalt  have  egress  and 
regress  ;  said  I  well  ?  and  thy  name  shall  be  Brook. 
It  is  a  merry  knight. — Will  you  go  on,  hearts? 

Shal.  Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page.  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good 
skill  in  his  rapier. 

Shal.  Tut,  Sir!  I  could  have  told  you  more.  In 
these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoc- 
cadoes,  and  I  know  not  what :  'tis  the  heart,  master 
Page;  'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  seen  the  time, 
with  my  long  sword,  I  would  have  made  you  four 
tall  fellows  skip  like  rats. 

Host.   Here,  boys,  here,  here!  shall  we  wag? 

Page.  Have  with  you. — I  had  rather  hear  them 
scold  than  fight. 

[Exeunt  Host,  Shallow,  and  Page. 

Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands 
so  firmly  on  his  wife  s  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off 
my  opinion  so  easily:  she  was  in  his  company  at 
Page's  house;  and  what  they  made  there,  I  know 
not.  Well,  I  will  look  farther  into 't ;  and  I  have  a 
disguise  to  sound  Falstaff.  If  I  find  her  honest,  I 
luse  not  my  labour ;  if  she  be  otherwise,  'tis  labour 
well  bestowed.  [Exit. 

Scene  II.— A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Pistol. 

Fal.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pist.  Why,  then  the  world  s  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. — 
I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage. 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  Sir,  you 
should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn  :  I  have  grated 
upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you 
and  your  coach -fellow,  Nym ;  or  else  you  had  looked 
through  the  grate,  like  a  gemini  of  baboons.  I  am 
damned  in  hell  for  swearing  to  gentlemen,  my  friends, 
i  you  were  good  soldiers,  and  tall  fellows :  and  when 
mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fan,  I  took 't 
upon  mine  honour  thou  hadst  it  not. 

Pist.  Didst  thou  not  share?  hadst  thou  not  fifteen 
pence? 

Fal.  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason:  thinkest  thou, 
I  '11  endanger  my  soul  gratis?  At  a  word,  hang  no 
more  about  me;  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you: — go. — A 
short  knife  and  a  throng : — to  your  manor  of  Pickt- 
hatch,  go. — You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you 
rogue! — you  stand  upon  your  honour! — Why,  thou 
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unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do,  to 
keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise.  I,  I,  I  myself 
sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left 
hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am 
lain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch ;  and  yet  you, 
rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags,  your  cat-a-mountain 
looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your  bold-beat- 
ing oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your  honour !  You 
will  not  do  it,  you ! 
Pist.  I  do  relent :  what  wouldst  thou  more  of  man? 

Enter  Robin. 

Rob.  Sir,  here 's  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 
Fa/.  Let  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  Give  your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fa/.  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 

Quick.  Not  so,  an 't  please  your  worship. 

Fa/.  Good  maid,  then. 

Quick.  I  '11  be  sworn ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  first 
hour  I  was  bom. 

Fa/.  I  do  believe  the  swearer.     What  with  me? 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or 
two? 

Fa/.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman;  and  I'll  vouch- 
safe thec  the  hearing. 

Quick.  There  is  one  mistress  Ford,  Sir : — I  pray, 
come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. — I  myself  dwell  with 
master  Doctor  Cains, — 

Fa/.  Well,  on :  Mistress  Ford,  you  say, — 

Quick.  Your  worship  says  very  true : — I  pray  your 
worship,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fa/.  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears; — mine  own 
people,  mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Arc  they  so?  Heaven  bless  them,  and 
make  them  his  servants ! 

Fa/.  Well:  Mistress  Ford; — what  of  her? 

Quick.  Why,  Sir,  she  's  a  good  creature.  Lord, 
lord !  your  worship  's  a  wanton !  Well,  heaven  for- 
give you,  and  all  of  us,  I  pray ! 

Fat.  Mistress  Ford; — come,  mistress  Ford, — 

Quick.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it : 
you  have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries,  as  'tis 
wonderful :  the  best  courtier  of  them  all,  when  the 
court  lay  at  Windsor,  could  never  have  brought  her 
to  such  a  canary :  yet  there  has  been  knights,  and 
lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches ;  I  warrant 
you,  coach  after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift  after 
gift ;  smelling  so  sweetly — all  musk — and  so  rush- 
ling,  I  warrant  you,  in  silk  and  gold ;  and  in  such 
alligant  terms;  and  in  such  wine  and  sugar  of  the 
best,  and  the  fairest,  that  would  have  won  any 
woman's  heart ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could 
never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her. — I  had  myself  twenty 
angels  given  me  this  morning ;  but  I  defy  all  angels, 
(in  any  such  sort,  as  they  say,)  but  in  the  way  of 
honesty : — and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never  get 
her  so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of 
them  all :  and  yet  there  has  Deen  earls,  nay,  which 
is  more,  pensioners;  but,  I  warrant  you,  all  is  one 
with  her. 

Fa/.  But  what  says  she  to  me?  be  brief,  my  good 
she  Mercury. 

Quick.  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter ;  for 
the  which  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times ;  and 
she  gives  you  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will  be 
absence  from  his  house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fa/.  Ten  and  eleven? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth;   and  then  you  may  come 


and  see  the  picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot  of: — 
master  Ford,  her  husband,  will  be  from  home.  Alas ! 
the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him ;  he 's  a 
very  jealousy  man ;  she  leads  a  very  frampold  life 
with  him,  good  heart 

Fa/.  Ten  and  eleven. — Woman,  commend  me  to 
her;  I  will  not  fail  her. 

Quick.  Why,  you  say  well.  But  I  have  another 
messenger  to  your  worship.  Mistress  Page  hath  her 
hearty  commendations  to  you,  too  : — and  let  me  tell 
you  in  your  ear,  she's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest 
wife,  and  one  (I  tell  you)  that  will  not  miss  you 
morning  nor  evening  prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windsor, 
whoe'er  be  the  other : — and  she  bade  me  tell  your 
worship,  that  her  husband  is  seldom  from  home ; 
but,  she  hopes,  there  will  come  a  time.  I  never 
knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man  :  surely,  I  think 
you  have  charms,  la;  yes,  in  truth. 

Fa/.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee :  setting  the  attraction  of 
my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Quick.  Blessing  on  your  heart  for 't ! 

Fa/.  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this  :  has  Ford's 
wife,  and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how 
they  love  me? 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed ! — they  have  not 

so  little  grace,  I  hope :— thnt  were  a  trick,  indeed  ! 

— But  mistress  Page  would  desire  you  to  send  her 

your  little  page,  of  all  loves  :   her  husband  has  a 

,  marvellous  infection  to  the  little  page ;  and,  truly, 

!  master  Page  is  an  honest  man.     Never  a  wife  in 

1  Windsor  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does  :  do  what 

she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all,  go  to 

bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she 

will :  and,  truly,  she  deserves  it ;  for  if  there  be  a 

kind  woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one.    You  must  send 

her  your  page ;  no  remedy. 

Fa/.  Why,  I  will. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  so,  then :  and,  look  you,  he 
may  come  and  go  between  you  both ;  and,  in  any 
case,  have  a  nayword,  that  you  may  know  one 
another's  mind,  and  the  boy  never  need  to  under- 
stand anything;  for  'tis  not  good  that  children 
should  know  any  wickedness :  old  folks,  you  know, 
have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the  world. 

Fa/.  Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  them  both. 
There's  my  purse;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. — Boy,  go 
along  with  this  woman. — [Exeunt  Quickly  and 
Robin.]    This  news  distracts  me. 

Pist.  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers. — 
Clap  on  more  sails;  pursue;  up  with  your  fights; 
Give  fire;  she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all ! 

[Exit. 

Fa/.  Sayest  thou  so,  old  Jack?  go  thy  ways;  I  '11 
make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.  Will 
they  yet  look  after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou,  after  the  ex- 
pense of  so  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer?  Good 
body,  I  thank  thee.  Let  them  say,  'tis  grossly  done; 
so  it  be  fairly  done,  no  matter. 

Enter  Bardolfh. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there 's  one  master  Brook  below 
would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 
you ;  and  hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught 
of  sack. 

Fa/.  Brook,  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  Sir. 

Fa/.  Call  him  in.  [Exit  Bardolph.]  Such 
Brooks  arc  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such  liquor. 
— Ah,  ha  I  mistress  Ford  and  mistress  Page,  have  T 
encompassed  you?  go  to;  via! 
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Re-enter  Bardolph,  with  Ford  disguised. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  Sir! 

Fal.  Arid  you,  Sir!  would  you  speak  with  me? 

Ford.  I  make  bold,  to  press  with  so  little  prepara- 
tion upon  you. 

Fal.  You  're  welcome.  What  \s  your  will? — Give 
ns  leave,  drawer.  [Exit  Bardolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent 
much :  my  name  is  Brook. 

Fal.  Good  master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaint- 
ance of  you. 

Ford.  Good  Sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours:  not  to 
charge  you;  for  I  must  let  you  understand,  I  think 
myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are : 
the  which  hath  something  emboldened  me  to  this 
unseasoned  intrusion;  for,  they  say,  if  money  go 
before,  all  ways  do  lie  open. 

Fal.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  Sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  ana  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here 
troubles  me:  ii"  you  will  help  to  bear  it.  Sir  John, 
take  all,  or  half,  for  easing  me  of  the  carriage. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  know  not  now  I  may  deserve  to  be 
your  porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
hearing. 

Fal.  Speak,  good  master  Brook ;  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  your  servant 

Ford.  Sit,  I  hear  you  arc  a  scholar, — I  will  be 
brief  with  you ; — and  you  have  been  ft  man  long 
known  to  me,  though  I  had  never  so  good  means, 
'as  desire,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  you.  I 
shall  discover  a  thing  to  you,  wherein  I  must  very 
much  lay  open  mine  own  imperfection :  but,  good  Sir 

iohn,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as  you 
ear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  into  the  register 
of  your  own,  that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof  the 
easier,  sith  you  yourself  know  how  easy  it  is  to  be 
such  an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well,  Sir;  proceed. 
Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her 
husband's  name  is  Ford. 
Fal.  Well,  Sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest  to 
you,  bestowed  much  on  her;  followed  her  with  a 
doting  observance ;  engrossed  opportunities  to  meet 
her;  fee'd  every  slight  occasion  that  could  but 
niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her;  not  only  bought 
many  presents  to  give  her,  but  have  given  largely  to 
many,  to  know  what  she  would  have  given.  Briefly, 
I  have  pursued  her  as  love  hath  pursued  me ;  which 
hath  been  on  the  wing  of  all  occasions.  But  what- 
soever I  have  merited,  either  in  my  mind,  or  in  my 
means,  meed,  I  am  sure,  I  have  received  none; 
unless  experience  be  a  jewel :  that  I  have  purchased 
at  an  infinite  rate;  and  that  hath  taught  me  to  say 
this,— 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies,  when  substance  love  pursues ; 
Pursuing  that  that  flics,  and  flying  what  pursues. 

FaL  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfaction 
at  her  hands? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  purpose? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love,  then? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  house,  built  upon  another  man's 
ground;  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistaking 
the  place  where  I  erected  it. 


!      Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to 

i  me? 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told 
you  all.  Some  say,  that  though  she  appear  honest 
to  me,  yet  in  other  places  she  enlargeth  her  mirth 
so  far,  that  there  is  shrewd  construction  made  of  her. 
Now,  Sir  John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose : 
you  arc  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable 
discourse,  of  great  admittance,  authentic  in  your 
place  and  person,  generally  allowed  for  your  many 
war-like,  court -like,  and  learned  preparations. 

Fal.   O,  Sir! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it. — There  is 
money;  spend  it,  spend  it;  spend  more;  spend  all 
I  have;  only  give  me  so  mucli  of  your  time  in 
exchange  of  it,  as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the 
honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife :  use  your  art  of  wooing ; 
win  her  to  consent  to  you;  if  any  man  may,  you 
may  as  soon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of 
your  affection,  that  1  should  win  what  you  would 
enjoy?  Methinks,  you  prescribe  to  yourself  very 
preposterously. 

Ford.  O,  understand  my  drift.  She  dwells  so 
securely  on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the 
folly  of  my  soul  dares  not  present  itself:  she  is  too 
bright  to  be  looked  against.  Now,  could  I  come  to 
her  with  any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  desires  had 
instance  and  argument  to  commend  themselves:  I 
could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her  purity, 
her  reputation,  her  marriage  vow,  and  a  thousand 
other  her  defences,  which  now  are  too  too  strongly 
embattled  against  me.     What  say  you  to 't,  Sir  John? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with 
your  money ;  next,  give  me  your  hand ;  and  last,  as 
I  am  a  gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you  will,  enjoy  Ford's 
wife. 

Ford.  O  good  Sir! 

Fal.  I  say  you  shall. 

Ford.  Want  no  money,  Sir  John ;  you  shall  want 
none. 

Fal.  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  master  Brook;  you 
shall  want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her  (I  may  tell 
you)  by  her  own  appointment ;  even  as  you  came  in 
to  me,  her  assistant,  or  go-between,  parted  from  me: 
I  say,  I  shall  be  with  her  between  ten  and  eleven; 
fur  at  that  time  the  jealous  rascally  knave,  her 
husband,  will  be  forth.  Come  you  to  me  at  night; 
you  shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  M est  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you 
know  Ford,  Sir? 

Fal.  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave!  I  know 
him  not. — Yet  I  wrong  him,  to  call  him  poor:  they 
say,  the  jealous  wittojly  knave  hath  masses  of 
money;  for  the  which,  his  wife  seems  to  me  well- 
favoured.  I  will  use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly 
rogue's  coffer;  and  there's  my  harvest -home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  Sir,  that  you 
might  avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

Fal.  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue !  I 
will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits  ;  I  will  awe  him  with 
my  cudgel, — it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er  the 
cuckold's  horns.  Master  Brook,  thou  shalt  know  I 
will  predominate  over  the  peasant,  and  thou  shalt 
lie  with  his  wife. — Come  to  me  soon  at  night. — 
Ford's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  style; 
thou,  master  Brook,  shalt  know  him  for  knave  and 
cuckold. — Come  to  me  soon  at  night.  [Exit. 

Ford.  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this ! — 
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My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — Who 
says  this  is  improvident  jealousy?  my  wife  hath  sent 
to  him,  the  hour  is  fixed,  the  match  is  made. 
Would  any  man  have  thought  this? — See  the  hell  of 
having  a  false  woman!  My  bed  shall  be  abused, 
my  coffers  ransacked,  my  reputation  gnawn  at;  and 
I  shall  not  only  receive  this  villainous  wrong,  but 
stand  under  the  adoption  of  abominable  terms,  and 
by  him  that  does  me  this  wrong.  Terms !  names ! 
— Amaimon  sounds  well ;  Lucifer,  well ;  Barbason, 
well;  yet  they  are  devils'  additions,  the  names  of 
fiends :  but  cuckold !  wittol  cuckold !  the  devil  him- 
self hath  not  such  a  name.  Page  is  an  ass,  a  secure 
ass :  he  will  trust  his  wife ;  he  will  not  be  jealous. 
I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter,  parson 
Hugh  the  Welshman  with  my  cheese,  an  Irishman 
with  my  aqua-vitae  bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk  my 
ambling  gelding,  than  my  wife  with  herself:  then 
she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises; 
and  what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect, 
they  will  break  their  hearts  but  they  will  effect. 
Heaven  be  praised  for  my  jealousy ! — Eleven  o'clock 
the  hour: — I  will  prevent  this,  detect  my  wife, 
be  revenged  on  Falstaff,  and  laugh  at  Page.  I 
will  about  it;  better  three  hours  too  soon,  than  a 
minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie,  fie!  cuckold!  cuckold! 
cuckold !  [Exit, 

SCENE  III.— Field  near  WINDSOR. 
Enter  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Cains.  Jack  Rugby, — 

Rug.  Sir? 

Caius.  Vat  is  de  clock,  Jack? 

Rug.  'T4s  past  the  hour,  Sir,  that  Sir  Hugh 
promised  to  meet 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no 
come :  he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no  come. 
By  gar,  Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already,  if  he  be 
come. 

Rug.  He  is  wise,  Sir;  he  knew  your  worship 
would  kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  vill 
kill  him.  Take  your  rapier,  Jack;  I  vill  tell  you 
how  I  vill  kill  him. 

Rug.  Alas,  Sir!  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.  Villainy !  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.  Forbear ;  here 's  company. 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Page. 

Host.  Bless  thee,  bully  doctor ! 

Shal.  Save  you,  master  Doctor  Caius ! 

Page.  Now,  good  master  doctor ! 

Slett.  Give  you  good -morrow,  Sir. 

Caius.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come 
for? 

Host.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,  to  see 
thee  traverse ;  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there ;  to 
see  thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy 
distance,  thy  montant  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian? 
is  he  dead,  my  Francisco?  ha,  bully!  What  says 
my  /Esculapius?  my  Galen?  my  heart  of  elder?  ha! 
is  he  dead,  bully  Stale?  is  he  dead? 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  de 
vorld ;  he  is  not  show  his  face. 

Host.  Thou  art  a  Castalian  king  Urinal!  Hector 
of  Greece,  my  boy! 


Caius.  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  that  me  have  stay 
six  or  seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no 
come. 

Shal.  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor :  he  is 
a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ;  if 
you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your 
professions. — Is  it  not  true,  master  Page? 

Page.  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a 
great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Shal.  Bodykins,  master  Page,  though  I  now  be 
old,  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my 
finger  itches  to  make  one.  Though  we  are  justices, 
and  doctors,  and  churchmen,  master  Page,  we  have 
some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us;  we  are  the  sons  of 
women,  master  Page. 

Page.  'Tis  true,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  It  will  ht  found  so,  master  Page. — Master 
doctor  Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am 
sworn  of  the  peace:  you  have  snowed  yourself  a 
wise  physician,  and  Sir  Hugh  hath  shown  himself  a 
wise  and  patient  churchman.  You  must  go  with  me, 
master  doctor. 

Host.  Pardon,  guest-justice. — A  word,  monsieur 
Mock -water. 

Caius.  Mock-vater!  vat  is  dat? 

Host.  Mock -water,  in  our  English  tongue,  is 
valour,  bully. 

Caius.  By  gar,  den,  I  have  as  much  mock-vater 
as  de  Englishman. — Scurvy  jack -dog  priest !  by  gar, 
me  vill  cut  his  ears. 

Host.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Caius.  Clapper-de-claw!  vat  is  dat? 

Host.  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  shall  clapper-de- 
claw  me ;  for,  by  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 

Host.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to't,  or  let  him 
wag. 

Caius.  Me  tank  you  for  dat. 

Host.  And  moreover,  bully, — But  first,  master 
guest,  and  master  Page,  and  eke  cavalero  Slender, 
[aside  to  them,]  go  you  through  the  town  to  Frog- 
more. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he? 

Host.  He  is  there :  see  what  humour  he  is  in ;  and 
I  will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields.  Will  it 
do  well? 

Shal.  We  will  do  it. 

Page,  Shal. ,  and  Slen.  Adieu,  good  master  doctor. 
[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest ;  for  he  speak 
for  a  jack -an -ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host.  Let  him  die :  sheathe  thy  impatience ;  throw 
cold  water  on  thy  choler :  go  alxnit  the  fields  with 
me  through  Frogmore:  I  will  bring  thee  where 
mistress  Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farm-house  a-feasting; 
and  thou  shalt  woo  her.  Cried  I  aim?  said  I 
well? 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  for  dat:  by  gar,  I 
love  you ;  and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de  good  gues', 
de  earl,  de  knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my 
patients. 

Host.  For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  adversary  to- 
ward Anne  Page.     Said  I  well? 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  good ;  veil  said. 

Host.  Let  us  wag,  then. 

Caius.  Come  at  my  heels,  Jack  Rugby.   [Exeunt. 
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ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — A  Field  near  Frogmore. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva,  I  pray  you  now,  good  master  Slender's  serv- 
ing-man, and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  which 
way  have  you  looked  for  master  Caius,  that  calls 
himself  Doctor  of  Physic? 

Sim.  Marry,  Sir,  the  pittie-ward,  the  park-ward, 
every  way ;  old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but  the 
town  way. 

Eva.  I  most  fehemently  desire  you,  you  will  also 
look  that  way. 
Sim.  I  will,  Sir.  [Retiring. 

Eva.  Pleas  my  soul!  how  full  of  cholers  I  am, 
and  trempling  of  mind! — I  shall  be  glad,  if  he  have 
deceived  me. — How  melancholies  I  am  ! — I  will 
knog  his  urinals  about  his  knave's  costard,  when  I 
have  goot  opportunities  for  the  'ork : — plcss  my 
soul ! —  [Sings. 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals ; 
There  will  we  make  our  peas  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
To  shallow — 

Mercy  on  me !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry. 

[Sings. 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals : — 
When  as  I  sat  in  Pabylon,— 
And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow — 

Sim.  [Coming forward.}  Yonder  he  is  coming, 
this  way,  Sir  Hugh. 

Eva.  He's  welcome. —  [Sings. 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls — 

Heaven  prosper  the  right! — What  weapons  is  he? 

Sim.  No  weapons,  Sir.  There  comes  my  master, 
master  Shallow,  and  another  gentleman,  from  Frog- 
more,  over  the  stile,  this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown ;  or  else  keep 
it  in  your  arms.  [Reads  in  a  book. 

Enter  Pack,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Shal.  How  now,  master  parson !  Good-morrow, 
good  Sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice, 
and  a  good  student  from  his  book,  and  it  is  won- 
derful. 

Slat.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  Sir  Hugh ! 

Eva.  Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you ! 

Shal.  What,  the  sword  and  the  word!  do  you 
study  them  both,  master  parson? 

Fage.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  and  hose, 
this  raw  rheumatic  day? 

Eva.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Fage.  We  are  come  to  you  to  do  a  good  office, 
master  parson. 

Eva.  Fery  well :  what  is  it? 

Fage.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman,  who, 
belike  having  received  wrong  by  some  person,  is  at 
most  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience  that 
ever  you  saw. 

Shal.  I  have  lived  fourscore  years  and  upward ;  I 
never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learn- 
ing, so  wide  of  his  own  respect. 

Eva.  What  is  he? 

Fage.  I  think  you  know  him;  master  doctor 
Caius,  the  renowned  French  physician. 

Eva.  Got's  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart!  I 


had  as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  por- 
ridge. 

Fage.  Why? 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibbocrates 
and  Galen, — and  he  is  a  knave  besides ;  a  cowardly 
knave,  as  you  would  desires  to  be  acquainted 
withal. 

Fage.  I  warrant  you,  he 's  the  man  should  fight 
with  him. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page! 

Shal.  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons. — Keep  them 
asunder : — here  comes  doctor  Caius. 

Enter  Host,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Fage.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your 
weapon. 

Shal.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Host.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question:  let 
them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  Eng- 
lish. 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  awordvityouv 
ear:  verefore  vill  you  not  meet-a  me? 

Eva.  Pray  you,  use  your  patience :  in  goot 
time. 

Caius.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog, 
John  ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  Iaughing-stogs  to 
other  men's  humours;  I  desire  you  in  friendship, 
and  I  will  one  way  or  other  make  you  amends : — I 
will  knog  your  urinals  about  your  knave's  cogscomb 
for  missing  your  meetings  and  appointments. 

Caius.  Diablel — Jack  Rugby, — mine  host  de 
JarrelUre, — have  I  not  stay  for  him  to  kill  him  ? 
have  I  not,  at  de  place  I  did  appoint? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  Christians  soul,  now,  look  you, 
this  is  the  place  appointed:  I'll  be  judgment  by 
mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say,  Gallia  and  Guallia;  French 
and  Welsh;  soul-curer  and  body-curer! 

Caius.   Ay,  dat  is  very  good ;  excellent, 

Host.  Peace,  I  say !  hear  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 
Am  I  politic?  am  I  subtle?  am  I  a  Machiavel?  Shall 
I  lose  my  doctor?  no;  he  gives  me  the  potions,  and 
the  motions.  Shall  I  lose  my  parson,  my  priest,  my 
Sir  Hugh?  no;  he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the 
noverbs. — Give  me  thy  hand,  terrestrial;  so: — give 
me  thy  hand,  celestial;  so. — Boys  of  art,  I  have  de- 
ceived you  both;  I  have  directed  you  to  wrong 
places :  your  hearts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are 
whole,  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  issue. — Come,  lay 
their  swords  to  pawn. — Follow  me,  lad  of  peace; 
follow,  follow,  follow. 

Shal.  Trust  me,  a  mad  host ! — Follow,  gentlemen, 
follow. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page! 

[Exeunt  Shallow,  Slender,  Page, 
and  Host 

Caius.  Ha,  do  I  perceive  dat?  have  you  make-a 
de  sot  of  us,  ha,  ha? 

Eva*  This  is  well ;  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting- 
stog. — I  desire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends;  and 
let  us  knog  our  prains  together  to  be  revenge  on 
this  same  scall,  scurvey,  cogging  companion,  the 
host  of  the  Garter. 

Caius.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart  He  promise  to 
bring  me  vcre  is  Anne  Page :  by  gar,  he  deceive  me 
too. 

Eva.  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles. — pray  you, 
follow.  \Exeunt. 
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Scene  II.— A  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

Mrs  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant: 
you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a 
leader.  Whether  had  you  rather,  lead  mine  eyes, 
or  eye  your  master's  heels? 

Rob,  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a 
man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs  Page.  O,  you  are  a  flattering  boy :  now  I  see 
you  '11  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Well  met,  mistress  Page.   Whither  go  you? 

Mrs  Page.  Truly,  Sir,  to  see  your  wife :  is  she  at 
home? 

Ford.  Ay;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  together, 
for  want  of  company.  I  think,  if  your  husbands 
were  dead,  you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs  Page.  Be  sure  of  that, — two  other  husbands. 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock? 

Mrs  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his 
name  is  my  husband  had  him  o£ — What  do  you 
call  your  knight's  name,  sirrah? 

Rob.  Sir  John  Falstaff 

Ford.  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Mrs  Page.  He,  he;  I  can  never  hit  on's  name. — 
There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and 
he! — Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed? 

Ford.  Indeed,  she  is. 

Mrs  Page.  By  your  leave,  Sir:  I  am  sick,  till  I 
gee  her.  [Exeunt  Mrs  Page  and  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains?  hath  he  any  eyes? 
hath  he  any  thinking?  Sure,  they  sleep ;  he  hath  no 
use  of  them.  Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter 
twenty  miles,  as  easy  as  a  cannon  will  shoot  point- 
blank  twelve  score.  He  pieces-out  his  wife's  uicjI- 
nation;  he  gives  her  folly  motion  and  advantage: 
and  now  she  *s  going  to  my  wife,  and  Falstaff 's  boy 
with  her : — a  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the 
wind: — and  Falstaff's  boy  with  her! — Good  plots! 
— they  are  laid;  and  our  revolted  wives  share  dam- 
nation together.  Well ;  I  will  take  him,  then  tor- 
ture my  wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty 
from  the  so-seeming  Mrs  Page,  divulge  Page  him- 
self for  a  secure  and  wilful  Actaeon ;  and  to  these 
violent  proceedings  all  my  neighbours  shall  cry  aim. 
[Clock  strikes.']  The  clock  rives  mc  my  cue,  and  my 
assurance  bids  me  search :  there  I  shall  find  Falstaff. 
I  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this,  than  mocked ;  for 
it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm,  that  Falstaff  is 
there :  I  will  go. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  Slbndkr,  Host,  Sir  Hugh  Evans, 

Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Page,  ShaL,  &c.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

Ford.  Trust  me,  a  good  knot  I  have  good  cheer 
at  home ;  and  I  pray  you  all  go  with  me. 

Skat.  I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 

Sim.  And  so  must  I,  Sir:  we  have  appointed  to 
dine  with  Mrs  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  with 
her  for  more  money  than  I  '11  speak  of. 

Shot.  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between 
Anne  Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we 
shall  have  our  answer. 

Slen.  I  hope  I  have  your  good-will,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  have,  master  Slender;  I  stand  wholly 
for  you: — but  my  wife,  master  doctor,  is  for  you 
altogether. 


Caius.  Ay,  by  gar;  andde  maid  is  love-a  me:  my 
nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fenton? 
he  capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes 
verses,  he  speaks  holiday,  he  smells  April  and  May  : 
he  will  carry't,  he  will  carry 't;  'tis  in  his  buttons; 
he  will  carry  *t 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  The 
gentleman  is  of  no  having :  he  kept  company  with 
the  wild  Prince  and  Poins;  he  is  of  too  high  a  re- 
gion ;  he  knows  too  much.  No,  he  shall  not  knit  a 
knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance : 
if  he  take  her,  let  him  take  her  simply;  the  wealth 
I  have  waits  on  my  consent,  and  my  consent  goes 
not  that  way. 

Ford.  1  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you  go 
home  with  me  to  dinner:  besides  your  cheer,  you 
shall  have  sport;  I  will  show  you  a  monster. — 
Master  Doctor,  you  shall  go ; — so  shall  you,  master 
Page; — and  vou,  Sir  Hugh. 

Skat.  Well,  fare  you  well: — we  shall  have  the 
freer  wooing  at  master  Page's. 

[Exeunt  Shallow  and  Slender. 

Caius.  Go  home,  John  Rugby ;  I  come  anon. 

[Exit  Rugby. 

Host.  Farewell,  my  hearts:  I  will  to  my  honest 
knight  Falstaff,  and  drink  canary  with  him. 

[Exit  Host. 

Ford.  [Aside.]  I  think,  I  shall  drink  in  pipe- wine 
first  with  him;  I  '11  make  him  dance. — Will  you  go, 
gentles? 

All.  Have  with  you,  to  see  this  monster. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IIL—A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page. 

Mrs  Ford.  What,  John!  what,  Robert! 

Mrs  Pa$e%  Quickly,  quickly: — Is  the  buck-bas- 
ket— 

Mrs  For  J.  I  warrant — What,  Robin,  I  say! 

Enter  Servants  with  a  large  Basket. 

Mrs  Page.  Come,  come,  come. 

Mrs  Ford.  Here,  set  it  down. 

Mrs  Page.  Give  your  men  the  charge:  we  must 
be  brief. 

Mrs  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John, 
and  Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brew- 
house;  and  when  I  suddenly  call  you,  come  forth, 
and,  without  any  pause  or  staggering,  take  this 
basket  on  your  shoulders :  that  acme,  trudge  with 
it  in  all  haste,  and  carry  it  among  the  whitstcrs  in 
Datchet-mead,  and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch, 
close  by  the  Thames  side. 

Mrs  Page.  You  will  do  it? 

Mrs  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over  and  over;  they 
lack  no  direction. — Be  gone,  and  come  when  you 
are  called.  [Exeunt  Servants. 

Mrs  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Enter  Robin. 

Mrs  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket!  what 
news  with  you? 

Rob.  My  master,  Sir  John,  is  come  in  at  your 
back-door,  mistress  Ford,  and  requests  your  com- 
pany. 

Mrs  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent,  have  you  been 
true  to  us? 

Rob.  Ay,  I  '11  be  sworn.    My  master  knows  not 
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of  your  beinjy  here;  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me 
into  everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it;  for  he 
swears  he  'U  turn  me  away. 

Mrs  Page.  Thou  'rt  a  good  boy ;  this  secrecy  of 
thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make  thee 
a  new  doublet  and  hose. — 1 :11  go  hide  me. 

Mrs  Ford.  Do  so. — Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am 
alone. — Mistress  Page,  remember  you  your  cue. 

[Exit  Robin. 

Mrs  Page,  I  warrant  thee;  if  I  do  not  act  it, 
hiss  me.  [Exit. 

Mrs  Ford.  Go  to,  then :  wc  :11  use  this  unwhole- 
some humidity,  this  gross  watery  pumpion;  we'll 
teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

FdL  "Havel  caught  my  heavenly  jewel?"  Why, 
now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough ;  this 
is  the  period  of  my  ambition :  O  this  blessed  hour ! 

Mrs  Ford.  Oh,  sweet  Sir  John ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate, 
mistress  Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish :  I  would 
thy  husband  were  dead ;  I'll  speak  it  before  the  best 
lord, — I  would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs  Ford.  I  your  lady,  Sir  John !  alas,  I  should 
be  a  pitiful  lady ! 

Fat.  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such 
another.  I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the 
diamond :  thou  hast  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the 
brow  that  becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire-valiant,  or 
any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance. 

Mrs  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  Sir  John :  my  brows 
become  nothing  else;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  say  so : 
thou  wouldst  make  an  absolute  courtier;  and  the 
firm  fixure  of  thy  foot  would  rive  an  excellent  mo- 
tion to  thy  gait,  in  a  semi-circled  farthingale.  I  see 
what  thou  wert,  if  Fortune  thy  foe  were  not,  Nature 
thy  friend.     Come,  thou  canst  not  hide  it. 

Mrs  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  no  such  thing  in 
me. 

Fal.  What  made  me  love  thec?  let  that  persuade 
thee,  there's  something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come, 
I  cannot  cog,  and  say  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a 
many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds,  that  come  like 
women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Bucklers- 
bury  in  simple-time;  I  cannot;  but  I  love  thee; 
none  but  thee ;  and  thou  descrvest  it 

Mrs  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  Sir.  I  fear  you 
love  mistress  Page. 

Fal.  Thou  might'st  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walk 
by  the  Counter-gate,  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as 
the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln. 

Mrs  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows  how  I  love  you ; 
and  you  shall  one  day  find  it 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind ;  I  'II  deserve  it. 

Mrs  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do ;  or 
else  I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob.  [Within.]  Mistress  Ford!  mistress  Ford! 
here's  mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating,  and 
blowing,  and  looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  speak 
with  you  presently. 

Fal.  She  shall  not  see  me:  I  will  ensconce  me 
behind  the  arras. 

Mrs  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so :  she 's  a  very  tattling 
woman. —  [Falstaff  hides  himself. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 
What's  the  matter?  how  now! 
Mrs  Page.  O  mistress  Ford !  what  have  you  done  ? 


You 're  shamed,  you  are  overthrown,  you 're  undone 
for  ever ! 

Mrs  Ford.  What 's  the  matter,  good  mistress 
Page? 

Mrs  Page.  O  well-a-day,  mistress  Ford !  having 
an  honest  man  to  your  husband,  to  give  him  such 
cause  of  suspicion ! 

Mrs  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion? 

Mrs  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion? — Out  upon 
you !  how  am  I  mistook  in  you ! 

Mrs  Ford.  Why,  alas,  what 's  the  matter? 

Mrs  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  wo- 
man, with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for 
a  gentleman,  that  he  says,  is  here  now  in  the  house, 
by  your  consent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage  of  his 
absence :  you  are  undone. 

Mrs  Ford.  'Tis  not  so,  I  hope. 

Mrs  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you 
have  such  a  man  here!  but  'tis  most  certain  your 
husband 's  coming,  with  half  Windsor  at  his  heels,  to 
search  for  such  a  one.  I  come  before  to  tell  you. 
If  you  know  yourself  clear,  why,  I  am  glad  of  it; 
but  if  you  have  a  friend  here,  convey,  convey  him 
out.  Be  not  amazed ;  call  all  your  senses  to  you : 
defend  your  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to  your  good 
life  for  ever. 

Mrs  Ford.  What  shall  I  do? — There  is  a  gentle- 
man, my  dear  friend;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own 
shame,  so  much  as  his  peril:  I  had  rather  than  a 
thousand  pound,  he  were  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs  Page.  For  shame!  never  stand  **you  had 
rather,"  and  "you  had  rather:"  your  husband's 
here  at  hand ;  bethink  you  of  some  conveyance :  in 
the  house  you  cannot  hide  him. — O,  how  have  you 
deceived  me ! — Look,  here  is  a  basket :  if  he  be  of 
any  reasonable  stature,  he  may  creep  in  here ;  and 
throw  foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to 
bucking:  or,  it  is  whiting-time,  send  him  by  your 
two  men  to  Datchet-mead. 

Mrs  Ford.  He 's  too  big  to  go  in  there.  What 
shall  I  do? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Let  me  see't,  let  me  see't,  O,  let  me  see't! 
I  '11  in,  I  '11  in : — follow  your  friend's  counsel : — I'll  in. 

Mrs  Page.  What,  Sir  John  Falstaff!  Are  these 
your  letters,  knight? 

Fal.  I  love  thee,  and  none  but  thee;  help  me 
away :  let  me  creep  in  here.     I  '11  never — 
[I Ie  gets  into  the  basket;  t/uy  cover  him  with  foul  linen. 

Mrs  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy. — Call 
your  men,  mistress  Ford. — You  dissembling' knight! 

[Exit  Robin. 

Mrs  Ford.  What,  John!  Robert!  John !  [AV- 
eitttr  Servants.]  Go  take  up  these  clothes  here 
quickly: — where 's  the  cowl-staff?  look,  how  you 
urumblcl  carry  them  to  the  laundress  in  Datchet- 
mead;  quickly,  come. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near :  if  I  suspect  without 
cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me ;  then  let  me  be 
your  jest;  I  deserve  it — How  now !  what  goes  here? 
whither  bear  you  this? 

Serv.  To  tne  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither 
they  bear  it?  You  were  best  meddle  with  buck- 
washing. 

Ford.  Buck!  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the 
buck!  Buck,  buck,  buck?  Ay,  buck;  I  warrant  you, 
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buck ;  and  of  the  season,  too,  it  shall  appear.  [Ex- 
tant Servants  with  the  basket. \  Gentlemen,  I  have 
dreamed  to-night ;  I  'U  tell  you  my  dream.  Here, 
here,  here  be  my  keys :  ascend  my  chambers ;  search, 
seek,  find  out :  I  '11  warrant  we  '11  unkennel  the  fox. 
— Let  me  stop  this  way  first — So,  now  uncape. 

Page.  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented:  you 
wrong  yourself  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  master  Page. — Up,  gentlemen;  you 
shall  see  sport  anon :  follow  me,  gentlemen.    [Exit. 

Eva.  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours  and  jeal- 
ousies. 

Caitis.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fashion  of  France ;  it  is 
not  jealous  in  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen ;  see  the  issue 
of  his  search.      [Exeunt  Page,  Evans,  and  Caius. 

Mrs  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in 
this? 

Mrs  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  better, 
that  my  husband  is  deceived,  or  Sir  John. 

Mrs  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your 
husband  asked  what  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of 
washing ;  so,  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do 
him  a  benefit. 

Mrs  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would 
all  of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs  Ford.  I  think,  my  husband  hath  some  special 
suspicion  of  FalstafFs  being  here ;  for  I  never  saw 
him  so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now. 

Mrs  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that ;  and  we 
will  yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstaff:  his  disso- 
lute disease  will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion, 
mistress  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing 
into  the  water;  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  be- 
tray him  to  another  punishment? 

Mrs  Page.  We  will  do  it:  let  him  be  sent  for 
to-morrow  eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

Re-enter  Ford,  Pack,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him:  may  be,  the  knave 
bragged  of  that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mrs  Page.  [Aside  to  Mrs  Ford.]  Heard  you 
that? 

Mrs  Ford.  You  use  me  well,  master  Ford,  do  you  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your 
thoughts  1 

Ford.  Amen! 

Mrs  Page.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  master 
Ford. 

Ford.  Ay,  ay ;  I  must  bear  it 

Eva.  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in 
the  chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses, 
heaven  forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgment ! 

Caius.  By  gar,  nor  I  too :  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie,  master  Ford !  are  you  not  ashamed? 
What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination? 
I  would  not  have  your  distemper  in  this  kind  for 
the  wealth  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Ford.  'Tis  my  fault,  master  Page :  I  suffer  for  it 

Eva.  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience :  your  wife 
is  as  honest  a  'omans  as  I  will  desires  among  five 
thousand,  and  five  hundred  too. 

Caius.  By  gar,  I  see  'tis  an  honest  woman. 

Ford.  Well;  I  promised  you  a  dinner. — Come, 
come,  walk  in  the  park :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I 
will  hereafter  make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done 


this. — Come,  wife; — come,  mistress  Page.     I  pray 
you,  pardon  me ;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen;  but,  trust  me, 
we  '11  mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morn- 
ing to  my  house  to  breakfast :  after,  we  '11  a  birding 
together;  I  have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bush.  Shall  it 
be  so? 

Ford.  Anything. 

Eva.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the 
company. 

Caius.  If  dere  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de 
turd. 

Ford.   Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on 
the  lousy  knave,  mine  host 

Caius.  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  A  lousy  knave,  to  have  his  gibes,  and  his 
mockeries!  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Page's  House. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

Pent.  I  see  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love ; 
Therefore  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne.  Alas!  how  then? 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be  thyself- 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth ; 
And  that  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  expense, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth. 
Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, — 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies ; 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true.  [come  I 

Fent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to 
Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne : 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love ;  still  seek  it,  Sir : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then, — Hark  you  hither. 

[  They  converse  apart. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mrs  Quickly. 

Shal.  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly :  my 
kinsman  shall  speak  for  himself. 

Sim.  I  '11  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on 't  'Slid,  'tis 
but  venturing. 

Shal.  Be  not  dismayed. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me :  I  care  not  for 
that, — but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye ;  master  Slender  would  speak  a 
word  with  you. 

Anne.  I  come  to  him. — [Aside.]      This  is  my 
father's  choice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 

Quick.  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton?  Pray 
you,  a  word  with  you. 

Shal.  She's  coming;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy,  thou 
hadst  a  father ! 

Slen.  I  had  a  father,  mistress  Anne;— my  uncle 
can  tell  you  good  jests  of  him. — Pray  you,  uncle, 
tell  mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how  my  father  stole  two 
geese  out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

Shal.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 
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Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman 
in  Gloucestershire. 

Shal.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen,  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail, 
under  the  degree  of  a  squire. 

Shal.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  jointure. 

Anne.  Good  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for 
himself. 

Shal.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you  for 
that  good  comfort. — She  calls  you,  coz:  I'll  leave 
you. 

Anne.  Now,  master  Slender, — 

Slen.  Now,  good  mistress  Anne, — 

Anne.  What  is  your  will? 

Slen.  My  will!  od's  heartlings,  that's  a  pretty 
jest,  indeed!  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank 
heaven;  I  am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give 
heaven  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  you 
with  me? 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or 
nothing  with  you.  Your  father,  and  my  uncle, 
have  made  motions :  if  it  be  my  luck,  so ;  if  not, 
happy  man  be  his  dole!  They  can  tell  you  how 
things  go,  better  than  I  can:  you  may  ask  your 
father ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Page  and  Mistress  Pace. 

Page.  Now,  master  Slender : — love  him,  daughter 
Anne. — 
Why,  how  now!  what  does  master  Fenton  here? 
You  wrong  me,  Sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house  : 
I  told  you,  Sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 

Fent.  Nay,  master  I- age,  be  not  impatient. 

Mrs  Page.  Good  master  Fenton,  come  not  to  my 
child. 

Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Fent.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me? 

Page.  No,  good  master  Fenton. — 

Come,  master  Shallow; — come,  son  Slender;  in. — 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master  Fenton. 
[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  ami  Slender. 

Quick.  Speak  to  mistress  Page.  [daughter 

Petit.  Good  mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love  your 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do, 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love, 
And  not  retire :  let  me  have  your  good  will.     [fool. 

Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond' 

Mrs  Page.  I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  you  a  better 
husband. 

Quick.  That 's  my  master,  master  doctor. 

Anne.  Alas!  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth, 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips ! 

Airs  Page.   Come,   trouble  not  yourself. — Good 
master  Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy : 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you, 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  affected. 
'Till  then,  farewell,  Sir :  she  must  needs  go  in ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry. 

Fent.  Farewell,  gentle  mistress: — farewell,  Nan. 

{Exeunt  Mrs  Page  and  Anne. 

Quick.  This  is  my  doing,  now: — "Nay,"  said  I, 
"will  you  cast  away  ^rour  child  on  a  fool,  and  a 
physician?  look  on  master  Fenton:" — this  is  my 
doing.  [night 

Fent.  I  thank  thee;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to- 


Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring.  There's  for  thy 
pains. 
Quick.  Now,  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune  \ 
[Exit  Fenton.]  A  kind  heart  he  hath:  a  woman 
would  run  through  fire  and  water  for  such  a  kind 
heart.  But  yet  I  would  my  master  had  mistress 
Anne;  or  I  would  master  Slender  had  her;  or,  in 
sooth,  I  would  master  Fenton  had  her :  I  will  do 
what  I  can  for  them  all  three ;  for  so  I  have  promised, 
and  I  '11  be  as  good  as  my  word ;  but  speciously  for 
master  Fenton.  Well,  I  must  of  another  errand  to 
Sir  John  Falstaff  from  my  two  mistresses :  what  a 
beast  am  I  to  slack  it!  [Exit. 

Scene  V. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  I  say, — 

Bard.  Here,  Sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a  toast 
in't.  [Exit  Bard.]  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in 
a  basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal,  and  to  be 
thrown  in  the  Thames?  Well,  if  I  be  served  such 
another  trick,  I  '11  have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and 
buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's 
gift.  The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as 
little  remorse  as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's 
blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'  the  litter:  and  you  may 
know  by  my  size,  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in 
sinking;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should 
down.  I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore 
was  shelvy  and  shallow ;  a  death  that  I  abhor ;  for 
the  water  swells  a  man ;  and  what  a  thing  should  I 
have  been  when  I  had  been  swelled !  I  should  have 
been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  with  the  Wine. 

Bard.  Here's  mistress  Quickly,  Sir,  to  speak 
with  you. 

Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the 
Thames  water ;  for  my  belly 's  as  cold  as  if  I  had 
swallowed  snow-balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins. 
Call  her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 

Enter  Mrs  Qlickly. 

Quick.  By  your  leave;  I  cry  you  mercy: — give 
your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fat.  Take  away  these  chalices.  Go  brew  me  a 
pottle  of  sack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eggs,  Sir? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itself;  I  '11  no  pullet-sperm  in  my 
brewage. — [Exit  Bardolph.] — How  now! 

Quick,  ftfarry,  Sir,  I  come  to  your  worship  from 
mistress  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford !  I  have  had  ford  enough :  I 
was  thrown  into  the  ford ;  I  have  my  belly  full  of 
ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day!  good  heart,  that  was  not 
her  fault :  she  does  so  take  on  with  her  men ;  they 
mistook  their  erection. 

Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish 
woman's  promise. 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments,  Sir,  for  it,  that  it 
would  yearn  your  heart  to  see  it  Her  husband 
goes  this  morning  a  birding :  she  desires  you  once 
more  to  come  to  her  between  eight  and  nine.  I 
must  carry  her  word  quickly:  she'll  make  you 
amends,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  visit  her :  tell  her  so  j  and  bid 
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her  think  what  a  man  is :  let  her  consider  his  frailty, 
and  then  judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fal.  Do  so.     Between  nine  and  ten,  sayest  thou  ? 

Quick.  Eight  and  nine,  Sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  be  with  you,  Sir.  {Exit. 

Fal.  I  marvel  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook:  he 
sent  me  word  to  stay  within.  I  like  his  money 
well. — 0 !  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  Sir. 

Fal.  Now,  master  Brook, — you  come  to  know 
what  hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife? 

Ford.  Tnat,  indeed,  Sir  John,  is  my  business. 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you :  I  was 
at  her  house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  sped  you,  Sir? 

Fal.  Very  ill-favouredly,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  Sir?  Did  she  change  her  deter- 
mination? 

Fal.  No,  master  Brook ;  but  the  peaking  cornuto 
her  husband,  master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continual 
'larum  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant  of  our 
encounter,  after  we  had  embraced,  kissed,  protested, 
and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy; 
and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  his  companions,  thither 
provoked  and  instigated  by  his  distemper,  and, 
forsooth,  to  search  his  house  for  his  wife's  love. 

Ford.  What!  while  you  were  there? 

Fal.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not 
find  you? 

Fal.  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have 
it,  comes  in  one  mistress  Page;  gives  intelligence 
of  Ford's  approach;  and  in  her  invention,  and 
Ford's  wife's  distraction,  they  conveyed  me  into  a 
buck-basket 

Ford.  A  buck -basket ! 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket ! — rammed  me 
in  with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings, 
greasy  napkins;  that,  master  Brook,  there  was  the 
rankest  compound  of  villainous  smell  that  ever 
offended  nostril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there? 

Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what  I 
have  suffered,  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your 
good.  Being  thus  crammed  in  the  basket,  a  couple 
of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by 
their  mistress,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul 
clothes  to  Datchet-lane :  they  took  me  on  their 
shoulders;  met  the  jealous  knave  their  master  in 
the  door,  who  asked  them  once  or  twice  what  they 
bad  in  their  basket  I  quaked  for  fear,  lest  the 
lunatic  knave  would  have  searched  it;  but  fate, 
ordaining  he  should  be  a  cuckold,  held  his  hand. 
Well ;  on  went  he  for  a  search,  and  away  went  I 
for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  the  sequel,  master 
Brook :  I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths : 
first,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be  detected  with  a 
jealous  rotten  bell-wether:  next,  to  be  compassed, 
like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a  peck, 
hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head :  and  then,  to  be  stopped 
in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with  stinking  clothes 
that  fretted*  in  their  own  grease :  think  of  that, — a 
man  of  my  kidney, — think  of  that, — that  am  as 
subject  to  heat,  as  butter;  a  man  of  continual 
dissolution  and  thaw;  it  was  a  miracle,  to  'scape 


suffocation.  And  in  the  height  of  this  bath,  when 
I  was  more  than  half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch 
dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cooled, 
glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a  horse-shoe; 
think  of  that, — hissing  hot, — think  of  that,  master 
Brook! 

Ford.  In  good  sadness,  Sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for 
my  sake  you  have  suffered  all  this.  My  suit,  then, 
is  desperate;  you'll  undertake  her  no  more? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  -<Etna, 
as  I  have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her 
thus.  Her  husband  is  this  morning  gone  a  hirel- 
ing :  I  have  received  from  her  another  embassy  of 
meeting;  'twixt  eight  and  nine  is  the  hour,  master 
Brook. 

Ford.  'Tis  past  eight  already,  Sir. 

Fal.  Is  it?  I  will  then  address  me  to  my  appoint- 
ment. Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure,  and 
you  shall  know  how  I  speed;  and  the  conclusion 
shall  be  crowned  with  your  enjoying  her:  adieu. 
You  shall  have  her,  master  Brook;  master  Brook, 
you  shall  cuckold  Ford.  [Exit. 

Ford.  H'm, — ha!  is  this  a  vision?  is  this  a 
dream?  do  I  sleep?  Master  Ford,  awake!  awake, 
master  Ford !  there's  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat, 
master  Ford.  This 'tis  to  be  married!  this  'tis  to 
have  linen,  and  buck-baskets ! — Well,  1  will  proclaim 
myself  what  I  am:  I  will  now  take  the  lecher;  he  is 
at  my  house ;  he  cannot  'scape  me ;  'tis  impossible 
he  should ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  half-penny  purse, 
nor  into  a  pepper-box:  but,  lest  the  devil  that 
guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  will  search  impossible 
places.  Though  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to 
be  what  I  would  not,  shall  not  make  me  tame :  if  I 
have  horns  to  make  me  mad,  let  the  proverb  go  with 
me,  I  'U  be  horn  mad.  [Exit. 

«*€$&&» 

ACT  IV. 
Scene  I.— Tlic  Street. 

JZnier  Mrs  Page,  Mrs  Quickly,  and  William. 

Mrs  Page.  Is  he  at  master  Ford's  already,  thinkest 
thou? 

Quick.  Sure,  he  is  by  this,  or  will  be  presently : 
but  truly,  he  is  very  courageous  mad  about  his 
throwing  into  the  water.  Mistress  Ford  desires  you 
to  come  suddenly. 

Mrs  Page.  I  'A  be  with  her  by  and  by :  I  'II  but 
bring  my  young  man  here  to  school.  Look,  where 
his  master  comes ;  'tis  a  playing-day,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

How  now,  Sir  Hugh !  no  school  to-day? 

Eva.  No ;  master  Slender  is  get  the  boys  leave  to 

Quick.  Blessing  of  his  heart !  [play* 

Mrs  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says,  my  son 
profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book :  I  pray  you, 
ask  him  some  Questions  in  his  accidence. 

Eva.  Come  nither,  William :  hold  up  your  head ; 
come. 

Mrs  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah :  hold  up  your  head ; 
answer  your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns? 

Will.  Two. 

Quick.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one 
number  more,  because  they  say,  od's  nouns. 
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Eva.  Peace  your  tattlings. — WKat  is  fair,  Wil- 
liam? 

Will.  Pukher. 

Quick.  Pole-cats!  there  are  fairer  things  than 
pole-cats,  sore. 

Eva.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman :  I  pray 
you,  peace. — What  is  lapis,  William? 

Will.  A  stone. 

Eva.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William? 

WiU.  A  pebble. 

Eva.  No,  it  is  lapis:  I  pray  you  remember  in 
your  prain. 

WiU.  Lapis. 

Eva.  That  is  a  good  William.  What  is  he,  Wil- 
liam, that  does  lend  articles? 

Will.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun ;  and 
be  thus  declined,  Singulariter,  nominativo,  hie,  htcc, 
hoc. 

Eva.  Nominativo,  hig,  hag,  hog; — pray  you, 
mark :  genitivo,  hujus.  Well,  what  is  your  accusa- 
tive case? 

Will.  Accusativo,  /tunc. 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child ; 
accusative),  hung,  hang,  hog. 

Quick.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant 
you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  p rabbles,  'oman. — What  is  the 
focative  case,  William? 

Will.  O, — vocativo,  0. 

Eva.  Remember,  William ;  focative  is,  caret. 

Quick.  And  that 's  a  good  root 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs  Page.  Peace  1 

Eva.  What  is  your  genitive  case  plural,  William  ? 

Will.  Genitive  case? 

Eva.  Ay. 

WilL  Genitivo, — horum,  harum,  horum. 

Quick.  Vengeance  of  Jenny's  case!  fie  on  her! 
— Never  name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Eva.  For  shame,  'oman ! 

Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words. 
— He  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they  '11 
do  fast  enough  of  themselves ;  and  to  call  horum : — 
fie  upon  you! 

Eva.  Oman,  art  thou  lunatics?  hast  thou  no 
understandings  for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers,  and 
the  genders?  Thou  art  as  foolish  Christian  creatures 
as  I  would  desires. 

Mrs  Page.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Show  me  now,  William,  some  declensions 
of  your  pronouns. 

Will.  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is  qui,  quce,  quod;  if  you  forget  your  aids, 
your  quees,  and  your  quods,  you  must  be  preeches. 
Go  your  ways,  and  play;  go. 

Mrs  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought 
he  was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory.  Farewell, 
mistress  Page. 

Mrs  Page.  Adieu,  good  Sir  Hugh.  [Exit  Sir 
Hugh.]  Get  you  home,  boy. — Come,  we  st.y  too 
long.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs  Ford. 

Pal.  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up 

my  sufferance.      I  see  you  are  obsequious  in  your 

love,  and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth ;  not 

only,  Mrs  Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in 


all  the  accoutrement,  complement,  and  ceremony  of 
it.     But  are  you  sure  of  your  husband  now? 

Mrs  Ford.  He 's  a  birding,  sweet  Sir  John. 

Mrs  Page.  [Within. \  What  ho,  gossip  Ford! 
what  ho ! 

Mrs  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber,  Sir  John. 

[Exit  Falstaff. 

Enter  Mrs  Pack. 

Mrs  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart!  who's  at 
home  besides  yourself? 

Mrs  Ford,   why,  none  but  mine  own  peojrfe. 

Mrs  Page.  Indeed? 

Mrs  Ford.  No,  certainly.— [Aside  to  her.]  Speak 
louder. 

Mrs  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  nobody 
here. 

Mrs  Ford.  Why? 

Mrs  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his 
old  lunes  again :  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my 
husband;  so  rails  against  all  married  mankind;  so 
curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion 
soever;  and  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead, 
crying,  "  Peer  out,  Peer  out ! "  that  any  madness  I 
ever  yet  beheld  seemed  but  tarn  en  ess,  civility,  and 
patience,  to  this  his  distemper  he  is  in  now.  I  am 
glad  the  fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs  Ford.   Why,  does  he  talk  of  him? 

Mrs  Page.  Of  none  but  him ;  and  swears  he  was 
carried  out,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him,  in  a 
basket :  protests  to  my  husband  he  is  now  here ;  and 
hath  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their  company  from 
their  sport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  his  sus- 
picion. But  I  am  glad  the  knignt  is  not  here;  now 
he  shall  sec  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  mistress  Page? 

Mrs  Page.  Hard  by;  at  street  end:  he  will  be 
here  anon. 

Mrs  Ford.  I  am  undone  ! — the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs  Page.  Why  then,  you  are  utterly  shamed, 
and  he 's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you ! 
Away  with  him,  away  with  him !  better  shame,  than 
murder. 

Mrs  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go?  how  should 
I  bestow  him?  Shall  I  put  him  into  the  basket 
again  ? 

Re-cnicr  Falstaff. 

Fal.  No,  I  '11  come  no  more  i'  the  basket  May  I  I 
not  go  out  ere  he  come?  | 

Mrs  Page.  Alas !  three  of  master  Ford's  brothers  | 
watch  the  door  with  pistols,  that  none  shall  issue  . 
out;  otherwise  you  might  slip  away  ere  he  came.  | 
But  what  make  you  here?  i 

Fal.  What  shall  I  do?— I'll  creep  up  into  the 
chimney. 

Mrs  Ford.  There  they  always  used  to  discharge 
their  birding  pieces.     Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal.  Where  is  it? 

Mrs  Ford.  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word. 
Neither  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but 
he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  such 
places,  and  goes  to  them  by  his  note:  there  is  no 
hiding  you  in  the  house. 

Fal.  I  '11  go  out,  then. 

Mrs  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance, 
you  die,  Sir  John.     Unless  you  go  out  disguised, — 

Mrs  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him? 

Mrs  Pare.  Alas  the  day !  I  know  not  There  is 
no  woman  s*  gown  big  enough  for  him;  otherwise, 
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he  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief, 
and  so  escape/ 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devise  something:  any  ex- 
tremity, rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of 
Brentford,  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  serve  him  ;  she  's 
as  big  as  he  is :  and  there 's  her  thrummed  hat,  and 
her  muffler  too. — Run  up,  Sir  John. 

Mrs  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  Sir  John :  mistress  Page 
and  I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs  Page.  Quick,  quick !  we  '11  come  dress  you 
straight :  put  on  the  gown  the  while. 

[Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs  Ford.  I  would  my  husband  would  meet  him 
in  this  shape:  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of 
Brentford;  he  swears  she's  a  witch;  forbade  her 
my  house,  and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

Airs  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband's 
cudgel,  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards ! 

Mrs  Ford.  But  is  my  husband  coming? 

Mrs  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he ;  and 
talks  of  the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  in- 
telligence. 

Mrs  Ford.  We  '11  try  that ;  for  I  '11  appoint  my 
men  to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  iiim  at  the 
door  with  it,  as  they  did  last  time. 

Mrs  Page.  Nay,  but  he  '11  be  here  presently :  let 's 
go  dress  him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford. 

Mrs  Ford.  I  '11  first  direct  my  men  what  they 
shall  do  with  the  basket  Go  up ;  I  '11  bring  linen 
for  him  straight  [Exit. 

Mrs  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet !  we  can- 
not misuse  him  enough. 

We  '11  leave  a  proo£  by  that  which  we  will  do, 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too : 

We  do  not  act,  that  often  jest  and  laugh ; 

'Tis  old,  but  true,— "  Still  swine  eat  afl  the  draff. " 

[Exit. 
Re-enter  Mrs  Ford,  with  two  Servants. 

Mrs  Ford.  Go,  Sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on 
your  shoulders :  your  master  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he 
bid  you  set  it  down,  obey  him :  quickly,  despatch. 

[Exit. 

1  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2  Serv.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  knight 
again.  [lead. 

I  Serv.  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  much 

Enter  Ford  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh 

Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page,  have 
you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again? — Set  down 
the  basket,  villains! — Somebody  call  my  wife. — 
Youth  in  a  basket ! — O  you  panderly  rascals !  there 's 
a  knot,  a  ging,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me: 
now  shall  the  devil  be  shamed. — -What,  wife,  I  say! 
— Come,  come  forth ! — Behold  what  honest  clothes 
you  send  forth  to  bleaching. 

Page.  Why,  this  passes !  Master  Ford,  you  arc 
not  to  go  loose  any  longer ;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunatics !  this  is  mad  as  a  mad 
dog! 

Shal.  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well ;  in- 
deed. 

Ford.  So  say  I  too,  Sir. — [Re-enter  Mrs  Ford.] 
Come  hither,  mistress  Ford;  mistress  Ford,  the 
honest  woman,  the  modest  wife,  the  virtuous  crea- 
ture, that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  husband ! — I 
suspect  without  cause,  mistress,  do  I? 


Mrs  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  you  do,  if  you 
suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Ford.  Well  said,  brazen-face!  hold  it  out — 
Come  forth,  sirrah. 

[Pulls  the  clothes  out  of  the  basket. 

Page.  This  passes !  [alone. 

Mrs  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed?  let  the  clothes 

Ford.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva.  'Tis  unreasonable!  Will  you  take  up  your 
wife's  clothes?    Come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  basket,  I  say ! 

Mrs  Ford.  Why,  man,  why, — 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was 
one  conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this 
basket:  why  may  not  he  be  there  again?  In  my 
house  I  am  sure  he  is :  my  intelligence  is  true ;  my 
jealousy  is  reasonable. — Pluck  me  out  all  the  linen. 

Mrs  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die  a 
flea's  death. 

Page.  Here  's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  master 
Ford ;  this  wrongs  you. 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  fol- 
low the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart:  this  is 
jealousies. 

Ford.  Well  he 's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  nowhere  else,  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time :  if 
I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  ex- 
tremity; let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-sport;  let 
them  say  of  me,  "  As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched 
a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife's  leman. "  Satisfy  me 
once  more ;  once  more  search  with  me. 

Mrs  Ford.  What  ho,  mistress  Page!  come  you 
and  the  old  woman  down ;  my  husband  will  come 
into  the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman!  What  old  woman's  that? 

Mrs  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brent- 
ford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean  ! 
Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house?  She  comes  of 
errands,  does  she?  We  are  simple  men;  we  do  not 
know  what 's  brought  to  pass  under  the  profession 
of  fortune-telling.  She  works  by  charms,  by  spells, 
by  the  figure,  and  such  daubery  as  this  is ;  beyond 
our  element :  we  know  nothing. — Come  down,  you 
witch,  you  hag,  you ;  come  down,  I  say ! 

Mrs  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband, — good 
gentlemen,  let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman. 

Enter  Falstaff  in  women's  clothes,  led  by  Mrs  Pagb. 

Mrs  Page.  Come,  mother  Pratt;  come,  give  me 
your  hand. 

Ford.  I  '11  "prat"  her.— [Beats  him.]  Out  of  my 
door,  you  witch,  you  rag,  you  baggage,  you  pole- 
cat, you  ronyon !  out,  out !  I  '11  conjure  you,  I  '11 
fortune-tell  you.  [Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs  Page.  Are  you  not  ashamed?  I  think  you 
have  killed  the  poor  woman. 

Mrs  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it— 'Tis  a  goodly 
credit  for  you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch ! 

Eva.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think  the  'oman  is  a  witch 
indeed :  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard  ; 
I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen?  I  beseech 
you,  follow :  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy.  If  I 
cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when  I 
open  again. 
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Page.  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  farther: 
come,  gentlemen.  ' 

[Exeun/FoRD,  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,  aw/Evans. 

Mrs  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  pitifully. 

Mrs  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did  not ; 
he  beat  him  most  unpitifully,  methought. 

Mrs  Page.  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and 
hung  o'er  the  altar ;  it  hath  done  meritorious  service. 

Mrs  Ford.  What  think  you?  May  we,  with  the 
warrant  of  womanhood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good 
conscience,  pursue  him  with  any  farther  revenge? 

Mrs  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure, 
scared  out  of  him :  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee- 
simple,  with  fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never,  I 
think,  in  the  way  of  waste,  attempt  us  again. 

Mrs  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we 
have  served  him? 

Mrs  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but  to 
scrape  the  figures  out  of  yo\ir  husband's  brains.  If 
they  can  find  in  their  hearts  the  poor  unvirtuous  fat 
knight  shall  be  any  farther  afflicted,  we  two  will  still 
be  die  ministers. 

Mrs  Ford.  I  '11  warrant,  they  '11  have  him  publicly 
shamed;  and  methinks  there  would  be  no  period  to 
the  jest,  should  he  not  be  publicly  shamed. 

Mrs  Page.  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it,  then  ; 
shape  it :  1  would  not  have  things  cool.       [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three  of 
your  horses :  the  duke  himself  will  be  to-morrow  at 
court,  and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Host.  What  duke  should  that  be,  comes  so  secretly  ? 
I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court.  Let  me  speak  with 
the  gentlemen;  they  speak  English? 

Bard,  Ay,  Sir ;  I  '11  call  them  to  you. 

Host.  They  shall  have  my  horses ;  but  I  '11  make 
them  pay ;  I  '11  sauce  them :  they  have  had  my 
house  a  week  at  command ;  I  have  turned  away  my 
other  guests:  they  must  come  off;  I'll  sauce  them. 
Come.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Ford's  House; 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs  Page,  Mrs  Ford,  and  Sir  Hugh 

Evans. 

Eva.  'Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'oman 
as  ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at 
an  instant? 

Mrs  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.    Pardon  me,  wife.      Henceforth  do  what 
thou  wilt ; 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold, 
Than  thee  with  wantonness  :  now  doth  thy  honour 
In  him  that  was  of  late  a  heretic,  [stand, 

As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  'Tis  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more : 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission 
As  in  offence. 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 
Vet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport, 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow, 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they 
spoke  of. 

Page.  How !  to  send  him  word  they  '11  meet  him 
m  the  park  at  midnight?  fie,  fie!  he'll  never  come. 

Eva,  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the  rivers, 


and  has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman : 
methinks  there  should  be  terrors  in  him,  that  he 
should  not  come ;  methinks  his  flesh  is  punished,  he 
shall  have  no  desires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs  Ford.  Devise  but  how  you  '11  use  him  when 
he  comes, 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs  Page.  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme 
the  hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns ; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  trees,  and  takes  the  cattle, 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner.  [chain 

You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Receiv  d,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age, 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak. 
But  what  of  this? 

Mrs  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device ; 
That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 
Disguis'd  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head. 

Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he  '11  come, 
And  in  this  shape:  when  you  have  brought  him 

thither, 
What  shall  be  done  with  him?  what  is  your  plot? 

Mrs  Page.  That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon, 
and  thus- 
Xan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son, 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we  '11  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  ami  white, 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 
And  rattles  in  their  hands.     Upon  a  sudden, 
As  Falstaff,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met, 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw -pit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song :  upon  their  sight, 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly : 
Then,  let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
And,  fairy-like,  to  pinch  the  unclean  knight ; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs  Ford.  And  till  he  tell  the  truth, 

Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound, 
And  burn  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs  Page.  The  truth  being  known, 

We  '11  all  present  ourselves,  dis-horn  the  spirit, 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford.  The  children  must 

Be  practis'd  well  to  this,  or  they  '11  ne'er  do 't. 

Eva.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours ; 
I  will  be  like  a  jack-an-apes  also,  to  bum  the  knight 
with  my  taber. 

Ford.  That  will  be  excellent.     I  '11  go  buy  them 
vizards. 

Mrs  Page.  My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the 
fairies, 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  That  silk  will  I  go  buy  : — [Aside.]  and  in 
that  time 
Shall  master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away, 
And  marry  her  at  Eton. — [To  them.]   Go,  send  to 
Falstaff  straight. 

Ford.  Nay,  I  '11  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brook : 
He  '11  tell  me  all  his  purpose.     Sure,  he  '11  come. 
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Mrs  Page,  Fear  not  you  that     Go,  get  us  proper- 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies.  [ties, 

Eva.  Let  us  about  it :  it  is  admirable  pleasures, 
and  fery  honest  knaveries. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Ford,  and  Evans. 

Mrs  Page.  Go,  mistress  Ford, 
Send  Quickly  to  Sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[Exit  Airs  Ford. 
I '11  to  the  doctor :  he  hath  my  good  will, 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot; 
And  him  my  husband  best  of  all  affects. 
The  doctor  is  well  moneyed,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court :  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her, 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  her. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  V. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Host  and  Simple. 

Host.  What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor?  what, 
thick-skin  ?  speak,  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short, 
quick,  snap. 

Sim.  Marry,  Sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  Sir  John 
Falstaff  from  master  Slender. 

Host.  There 's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle, 
his  standing-bed,  and  truckle-bed:  'tis  painted  about 
with  the  story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and  new.  Go, 
knock  and  call ;  he  '11  speak  like  an  Anthropopha- 
ginian  unto  thee :  knock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gone 
up  into  his  chamber :  I  '11  be  so  bold  as  stay,  Sir,  till 
ahe  come  down ;  I  come  to  speak  with  her,  indeed. 

Host.  Ha !  a  fat  woman  ?  the  knight  may  be 
robbed  :  I  '11  call— Bully  knight !  Bully  Sir  John  ! 
speak  from  thy  lungs  military  :  art  thou  there?  it  is 
thine  host,  thine  Ephesian,  calls. 

Fal.  [A dove.]  How  now,  mine  host! 

Host.  Here's  a  Bohemian  Tartar  tarries  the 
coming  down  of  thy  fat  woman.  Let  her  descend, 
bully,  let  her  descend ;  my  chambers  are  honourable : 
fie!  privacy?  fie! 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat  woman  even 
now  with  me;  but  she's  gone. 

Sim.  Pray  you,  Sir,  was 't  not  the  wise  woman  of 
Brentford? 

Fal.  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell :  what  would 
you  with  her? 

Sim.  My  master,  Sir,  master  Slender,  sent  to  her, 
seeing  her  go  through  the  streets,  to  know,  Sir, 
whether  one  Nym,  Sir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a  chain, 
had  the  chain  or  no. 

FaL  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Sim.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  Sir? 

Fal.  Marry,  she  says  that  the  very  same  man, 
that  beguiled  master  Slender  of  his  chain,  cozened 
him  of  it. 

Sim.  I  would  I  could  have  spoken  with  the 
woman  herself;  I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken 
with  her  too,  from  him. 

Fal.  What  are  they?  let  us  know. 

Host.  Ay,  come;  quick. 

Sim.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  Sir. 

Host.  Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest. 

Sim.  Why,  Sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about 
mistress  Anne  Page ;  to  know,  if  it  were  my  master's 
fortune  to  have  her,  or  no. 


Fal.  'Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Sim.  What,  Sir? 

Fal.  To  have  her, — or  no.  Go ;  say  the  woman 
told  me  so. 

Sim.  May  I  be  bold  to  say  so,  Sir? 

Fal,  Ay,  Sir  Tike,  who  more  bold? 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship :  I  shall  make  my 
master  glad  with  these  tidings.  [Exit. 

Host.  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly,  Sir  John. 
Was  there  a  wise  woman  with  thee? 

Fal.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host;  one  that  hath 
taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before  in 
my  life  ;  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but  was 
paid  for  my  learning. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Out,  alas,  Sir !  cozenage,  mere  cozenage ! 

Host.  Where  be  my  horses?  speak  well  of  them, 
varletto. 

Bard.  Run  away,  with  the  cozeners  :  for  so  soon 
as  I  came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off,  from 
behind  one  of  them,  in  a  slough  of  mire ;  and  set 
spurs  and  away,  like  three  German  devils,  three 
Doctor  Faustuses. 

Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  villain : 
do  not  say  they  be  fled ;  Germans  are  honest  men. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  host? 

Host.  What  is  the  matter,  Sir? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments :  there 
is  a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town,  tells  me,  there  is 
three  cousin  germans,  that  has  cozened  all  the  hosts 
of  Readings,  of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook,  of  horses 
and  money.  I  tell  you  for  good-will,  look  you :  you 
are  wise,  and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-stogs,  and 
'tis  not  convenient  you  should  be  cozened.  Fare 
you  well.  [Exit. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Casus .  Vere  is  mine  host  de  Jarrettire? 

Host.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  and 
doubtful  dilemma. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat ;  but  it  is  tell-a  me, 
dat  you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke  dc 
Jarmany  :  by  my  trot,  aere  is  no  duke  dat  de  court 
is  know  to  come.     I  tell  you  for  good  vill :  adieu. 

[Exit. 

Host.  Hue  and  cry,  villain !  go.  —  Assist  me, 
knight. — I  am  undone  ! — Fly,  run,  hue  and  cry, 
villain ! — I  am  undone ! 

[Exeunt  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened ;  for 
I  have  been  cozened,  and  beaten  too.  If  it  should 
come  to  the  ear  of  the  court  how  I  have  been  trans- 
formed, and  how  *  my  transformation  hath  been 
washed  and  cudgelled,  they  would  melt  me  out  of 
my  fat,  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots 
with  me :  I  warrant,  they  would  whip  me  with  their 
fine  wits,  till  I  were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear. 
I  never  prospered  since  I  forswore  myself  at  primero. 
Well,  it  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my 
prayers,  I  would  repent 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Now,  whence  come  you? 

Quick.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the 
other !  and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed.     I  have 
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suffered  more  for  their  sakes,  more  than  the  villain- 
ous inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear. 

Quick.  And  have  not  they  suffered?  Yes,  I  war- 
rant ;  speciously  one  of  them :  mistress  Ford,  good 
heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see 
a  white  spot  about  her. 

Fa/.  What  tellest  thou  me  of  black  and  blue?  I 
was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow; and  X  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the 
witch  of  Brentford :  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity 
of  wit,  my  counterfeiting  the  action  of  an  old  woman, 
delivered  me,  the  knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  the 
stocks,  i'  the  common  stocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  cham- 
ber :  you  shall  hear  how  things  go ;  and,  I  warrant, 
to  your  content  Here  is  a  letter  will  say  some- 
what Good  hearts,  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you 
together !  Sure,  one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven 
well,  that  you  are  so  crossed. 

Fat.  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  VI. — Another  Room  in  tJie  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Fenton  and  Host. 

Host.  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me;  my  mind  j 
is  heavy :  I  will  give  over  alL 

Fent.  Yet  hear  me  speak.  Assist  me  in  my  pur- 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  '11  give  thee  [pose, 

A  hundred  pound  in  gold  more  than  your  loss. 

Host.  I  will  hear  you,  master  Fenton;  and  I  will, 
at  the  least,  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page ; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  answer'd  my  affection 
(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser) 
Even  to  my  wish.     I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested, 
Without  the  show  of  both ; — wherein  fat  Falstaff 
Hath  a  great  scene :  the  image  of  the  jest 

[Pointing  to  the  Letter. 
I  '11  show  you  here  at  large.     Hark,  good  mine  host : 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen ; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here:  {Pointing  to  Letter.]  in 

which  disguise, 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot, 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry :  she  hath  consented. 
Now,  Sir, 

Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  match, 
And  firm  for  Dr  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away, 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds, 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends, 
Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor. — Now,  thus  it  rests : 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white ; 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go, 
She  shall  go  with  him :  her  mother  hath  intended, 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor, 
(For  they  must  all  be  mask'd  and  vizarded,) 
That,  quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd, 
With  ribands  pendent,  flaring  'bout  her  head ; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe, 


To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and  on  that  token, 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Host.  Which  means   she  to  deceive,   father  or 
mother? 

Fent.  Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  along  with  me : 
And  here  it  rests, — that  you  '11  procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying, 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony.  [vicar. 

Host.  Well,    husband  your   device:   I'll   to  the 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest 

Fent.  So  shall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee ; 
Besides,  I  '11  make  a  present  recompense.     [Exeunt. 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs  Quickly. 

Fa/.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  prattling ; — go : — I  '11  hold. 
This  is  the  third  lime;  I  nope  good  luck  lies  in  odd 
numbers.  Away,  go.  They  say  there  is  divinity  in 
odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death. — 
Away. 

Quick.  I  '11  provide  you  a  chain;  and  I'll  do  what 
I  can  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fa/.  Away,  I  say ;  time  wears :  hold  up  your 
head,  and  mince.  [Exit  Airs  QUICKLY. 

Enter  Ford. 

How  now,  master  Brook !  Master  Brook,  the  matter 
will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.  Be  you  in  the 
park  about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  shall 
see  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  Sir,  as  you 
told  me  you  had  appointed? 

Fa/.  I  went  to  her,  master  Brook,  as  you  see,  like 
a  poor  old  man :  but  I  came  from  her,  master  Brook, 
like  a  poor  old  woman.  That  same  knave  Ford,  her 
husband,  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy  in 
him,  master  Brook,  that  ever  goverricd  frenzy: — I 
will  tell  you : — he  beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape 
of  a  woman ;  for  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  master 
Brook,  I  fear  not  Goliath  with  a  weaver's  beam; 
because  I  know  also,  life  is  a  shuttle.  I  am  in 
haste;  go  along  with  me:  I'll  tell  you  all,  master 
Brook.  Since  I  plucked  geese,  played  truant,  and 
whipped  top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten, 
till  lately.  Follow  me:  I'll  tell  you  strange  things 
of  this  knave  Ford ;  on  whom  to-night  I  will  be 
revenged,  and  I  will  deliver  his  wife  into  your  hand. 
— Follow : — Strange  things  in  hand,  master  Brook : 
— follow.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Windsor  Park. 
Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Page.  Come,  come :  we  '11  couch  i'  the  castle-ditch, 
till  we  see  the  light  of  our  fairies. — Remember,  son 
Slender,  my  daughter. 

Slen.  Ay,  forsooth;  I  have  spoke  with  her,  and 
we  have  a  nay-word,  how  to  know  one  another.  I 
come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry,  "Mum;"  she  cries, 
"  Budget ;"  and  by  that  we  know  one  another. 

Skat.  That's  good  too:  but  what  needs  either 
your  "mum,"  or  her  "budget?"  the  white  will  de- 
cipher her  well  enough. — It  hath  struck  ten  o  clock. 
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Page.  The  night  is  dart;  light  and  spirits  will 
become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  uur  sport!  Ko 
man  means  evil  but  the  devil,  and  we  shall  know 
him  Ipv  his  horns.     Let's  away;  follow  me. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  HL  —  The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Mrs  Page.  Master  Doctor,  my  daughter  is  in 
preen!  when  you  see  your  time,  take  her  liy  (he 
hand,  away  with  her  to  the  deanery,  and  despatch 
it  quickly.  Go  before  into  the  park :  we  two  must 
go  together. 

Caiia,   I  know  vat  1  have  to  do.      Adieu. 

Mrs  Page.  Fare  you  well,  Sir.  {Exit  CaJUS.] 
My  husband  will  n-jt  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse 
of  Falstaff,  as  he  will  chafe  at  the  doctor's  marrying 
mjr  daughter:  but  'tis  no  matter;  better  a  little 
.I'Mul:.  tl13'1  a  great  ilenl  of  heart-break. 

Mrs  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of 
fairies!  and  the  Welsh  devil,  Hugh' 


very  instant  of  Falslaffs  and  our  meeting,  they  will 
at  once  display  to  the  night. 

Airs  Fori!.  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs  Page.  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  I* 
mocked;  if  he  be  anuwed,   he  will  every  way  be 

Mrs  Ford.   We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs  Page.    Against    such    lewdstcrs,     and    their 


lechi 


;ry. 


Those  Hint  betray  them  d 


[Ext 


Scene  IV.— Windsor  Park. 
Enter Sir  Hugh  Evans,  disgnistd  am  Satyr,  with  Abni 

Pack  am/  flips  as  Faints. 
■   Eva.  Trib,  trih,   fairies:   come;   and  remember 
your  parts.     Be  pold,  1  pray  you;  follow  me  into 
*'"■  nit;  and  when  I  give  the  watch-'o 
ou:  come,  come;  trib,  trib. 

Scene  \ .— Another  part  of  the  Part. 


■triHda. 


BmcUs, 


Fil.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve;  the 
minute  draws  on.  Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods 
assist  me! — remember,  Jove,  thou  wast  a  bull  for 
thy  Europa;  love  set  on  thy  horns: — O  powerful 
love!  that,  in  some  respects,  makes  a  beast  a  man; 
in  some  other,  a  man  a  beast. — You  were  also, 
Jupiter,  a  swan  for  (he  love  of  Leda: — U  omnipo- 
tent love!  how  near  the  god  drew  to  the  complexion 
of  a  goose!— A  fault  done  first  in  the  form  of  a 
bens.1 ; — O  Jove,  a  Ix.i-tly  fault!  and  then  another 
fault  in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl:  think  on'l,  Jove; 
■  foul  fault. — When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what  shall 
poor  men  doT  For  me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor  stag ; 
and  the  fattest,  1  think,  i'  the  forest.  Send  me  a 
cool  rut-time,  Jove,  or  who  can  blame  me  to  piss 
my  tallow*— Who  comes  here!  my  doc? 
Enter  Mrs  Form  and  Mrs  Pace. 

Mrs  Ford.    Sir  John!    art  thou  there,  -my  deer? 
my  male  deer! 

Fal.  My  doe  with  the  black  scut!— Let  the  sky 


rat.  \*  uai  sui 
Mrs  Ford.  1  . 
Mrs  Page.  \  A 
Fal.  1  think  tl 


rain  potatoes;  let  it  thunder  to  the  (une  of  "Green 
Sleeves;"  hail  kissing- comfits,  and  snow  eringoes; 
let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  I  will 
shelter  me  here.  [Embracing  her. 

Mrs  Ford.   Mistress  I'age  is  come  with  me,  sweet- 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  bribed  buck,  each  a  haunch: 
I  will  keep  my  side,  to  myself,  my  shoulders  for  the 
fellow  of  this  walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your 
husbands.  Am  I  a  woodman,  ha!  Speak  I  like 
Heme  the  hunter?  Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of 
conscience;  he  makes  restitution.  As  I  am  a  true 
spirit,  welcome!  [Noise -within. 

Mrs  Page.   Alas!   what  noise? 

Mrs  Ford.   Heaven  forgive  our  sins! 

Fal.  What  should  this  be! 

Away,  away!  [Thiy  run  og.     ■ 

the  devil  will  not  have  me  dammed,      ' 
lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire;  he     • 
would  never  else  cross  me  thus, 
h ft f  Sir Hi-oh  Evans,  as. i  Satyr:  Pistol,  as  Hobgoblin: 

"ktadt.    '"'  "'    "'""'  *""      *™"™  ''  "* 

Queen.    Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
Vim  tmji'iijhirii  i.i.ll.'..    aid  shades  of  night, 
You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny, 
Attend  your  office  and  your  quality. — 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes.  [toys! 

Pist.   Elves,   list,   your  names;   silence,   you  air)' 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  shall  thou  leap. 
Where  fires  thou  find's t  anrak'd  and  hearths  un- 

swept. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : 
Out  radiant  queen  hales  slats,  and  sluttery. 

Fal.   They  aie  fairies;   he  that  speaks  to  them, 
sliall  die: 
I  'II  wink  and  couch  :  no  man  their  works  must  eye, 
[Lits  down  upon  his  face. 
Eva.  Where's  Bede? — Go  you,   and  where  you 
find  a  maid, 
That,  crc  she  sleep,  lias  thrice  her  prayerssaid. 


But  those  that  sleep,  and  til  ink  not  oi 

Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and 

Queen.   About,  about!  [shins. 

Se:ireh  WirnUfir  ea.-lie,  elves,  within  and  out: 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room; 
Thai  it  may  stand  till  the  [lerpetual  doom, 


In  si 


whole- 


win: 


is  lit ; 


Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  oi 

The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 

\\  ith  juke  of  iialm,  and  every  precious  ilower: 

Fach  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest, 

With  loyal  blazon,  ever  more  be  blest! 

And  nightly,  meadow -fairies,  look  you  sing. 

Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 

Til*  exprcssurc  thai  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 

More  fertile -fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see; 

And,  Heni  soil  qui  mat y  pense,  write, 

In  emerald  turts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  while; 

Like  snppliirc.  pearl,  ami  rich  embroidery, 

lluekled  below  lair  kniyli  I  flood's  bending  knee: — 

Fairies  use  flowers  for  ilieir  charactcry. 

Away!  disperse!  But,  till  'tis  one  o'clock, 

Our  dance  of  custom  round  about  the  oak 

Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 
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Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand ;  yourselves  in 
order  6et ; 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be, 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree.  — 
But,  stay !  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth. 

Eal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welsh  fairy, 
lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese ! 

Pist.  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlook'd,  even  in 
thy  birth. 

Quern.  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end : 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Pitt.  A  trial,  come. 

Eva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire? 

[  They  burn  him  with  their  tapers. 

Fai.  Oh,  oh,  oh! 

Queen.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire ! — 
Abput  him,  fairies ;  sing  a  scornful  rhyme : 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

SONG. 

Fie  on  sinful  fantasy ! 

Fie  on  lust  and  luxury ! 

Lust  is  but  a  bloody  nre, 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire, 

Fed  in  heart ;  whose  flames  aspire, 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them  higher  and  higher. 

Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually; 

Pinch  him  for  his  villainy ; 

Pinch  him,  and  burn  him.  and  turn  him  about, 

Till  candles,  and  star-light,  and  moonshine  be  out. 

During  this  song,  the  fairies  pinch  Fai.staff.  Doctor 
Caius  comes  one  way,  and  steals  away  a /airy  in  green  : 
SLENDER  another  way,  and  takes  off  a  /airy  in  white : 
and  Fenton  comes,  and  steals  away  Anne  Page.  A 
noise  o/ hunting  is  made  within.  The /airics  run  away. 
Falstafp  pulls  off  his  buck's  head,  and  rises. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs  Page,  and  Mrs  Ford.     They  lay 

hold  on  Falstaff- 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly:  I  think  we  have  watchM 
you  now. 
Will  none  but  Hernc  the  hunter  serve  your  turn? 

Mrs  Page.  I  pray  you  come ;  hold  up  the  jest  no 
higher. — 
Now,  good  Sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives? — 
See  you  these,  husband?  do  not  these  fair  yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town? 

Ford.  Now  Sir,  who's  a  cuckold  now? — Master 
Brook,  Falstaff's  a  knave,  a  cuckoldly  knave ;  here 
arc  his  horns,  master  Brook:  and,  master  Brook, 
he  hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's  but  his  buck- 
basket,  his  cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money, 
which  must  be  paid  to  master  Brook ;  his  horses  arc 
arrested  for  it,  master  Brook. 

Mrs  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck ;  we 
could  never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my 
love  again ;  but  I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

Fa  I.  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  ass. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too;  both  the  proofs  are 
extant 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  fairies?  I  was  three  or 
four  times  in  the  thought,  they  were  not  fairies :  and 
yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise 
of  my  powers,  drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery 
into  a  received  belief,  in  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all 
rhyme  and  reason,  that  they  were  fairies.  See  now, 
how  wit  may  be  made  a  Jack-a-lent,  when  'tis  upon 
ill  employment ! 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave  your 
desires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 

Ford.  Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 


Eva.  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pray 
you. 

Ford.  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  till 
thou  art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dried 
it,  that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  o'er- 
reaching  as  this?  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welsh  goat 
too?  shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of  frize?  'Tis  time  I 
were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

Eva.  Seese  is  not  goot  to  give  putter ;  your  pelly 
is  all  putter. 

Fal.  Seese  and  putter !  have  I  lived  to  stand  at 
the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English?  This 
is  enough  to  t>e  the  decay  of  lust,  and  late-walking, 
through  the  realm. 

Mrs  Page.  Why,  Sir  John,  do  you  think,  though 
we  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by 
the  head  and  shoulders,  and  have  given  ourselves 
without  scruple  to  hell,  that  ever  the  devil  could 
have  made  you  our  delight? 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge-pudding?  a  bag  of  flax? 

Mrs  Page.  A  puffed  man? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  en- 
trails? 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan  ? 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job? 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife? 

Eva.  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns, 
and  sack,  and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drink- 
ings,  and  bwcarings  and  s tarings,  pribbles  and 
prabbles? 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  your  theme :  you  have  the  start 
of  me ;  I  am  dejected ;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the 
Welsh  flannel;  ignorance,  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er 
me «  use  me  as  you  will. 

Ford.  Marry,  Sir,  we  '11  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to 
one  master  Brook,  that  you  have  cozened  of  money, 
\o  whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander :  over  and 
above  that  you  have  suffered,  I  think,  to  repay  that 
money  will  be  a  biting  affliction. 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight:  thou  shalt  eat  a 
posset  to-nudit  at  my  house;  where  I  will  desire 
thee  to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee : 
tell  her,  master  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrs  Page.  [Aside.]  Doctors  doubt  that:  if  Anne 
Pace  be  my  daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Caius* 
wife. 

Enter  Slender. 

Siett.  Whoo,  ho !  ho !  father  Page ! 

Page.  Son,  how  now!  how  now,  son!  have  von 
despatched? 

Slen.  Despatched ! — I  '11  make  the  best  in  Glou- 
cestershire know  on't;  would  I  were  hanged,  la, 

Page.  Of  what,  son?  felse ! 

Slen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistress 
Anne  Page,  and  she 's  a  great  lubberly  boy.  If  it 
had  not  been  i'  the  church,  I  would  have  swinged 
him,  or  he  should  have  swinged  me.  If  I  did  not 
think  it  had  l>een  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never 
stir ! — and  'tis  a  post-masters  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life,  then,  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think  so, 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl.  If  I  had  been  married 
to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would 
not  have  had  him. 

Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I 
tell  you  how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her 
garments? 

Slen.  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cried,  "Mum," 
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and  she  cried  "Budget,"  as  Anne  and  I  had  ap- 
pointed; and  yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  post- 
master's boy. 

Mrs  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry :  I  knew 
of  your  purpose;  turned  my  daughter  into  green; 
and,  indeed,  she  is  now  with  the  doctor  at  the 
deanery,  and  there  married. 

Enter  Doctor  Caxus. 

Caius.  Vere  is  mistress  Page  ?  By  gar,  I  am 
cozened :  I  ha'  married  un  garcony  a  boy;  unpaisan, 
by  gar,  a  boy;  it  is  not  Anne  Page  :  by  gar,  I  am 
cozened. 

Mrs  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green? 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy :  by  gar,  I  'II 
raise  all  Windsor.  [Exit. 

Ford.  This  is  strange.  Who  hath  got  the  right 
Anne? 

Page.  My  heart  misgives  me:  here  comes  master 
Fenton. 

Enter  Fbntok  and  Akkk  Page. 

How  now,  master  Fenton ! 
Anne.  Pardon,  good* father! — good  my  mother, 

pardon! 
Page.  Now,  mistress, — how  chance  you  went  not 
with  master  Slender? 
Mrs  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  master  doctor, 

maid? 
Fent.  You  do  amaze  her :  hear  the  truth  of  it 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully, 


Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted, 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed ; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title ; 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours, 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon 
her. 

Ford.  Stand  not  amaz'd :  here  is  no  remedy. — 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state ; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

Fa/.  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta  en  a  special 
stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 

Page.  Well,  what  remedy? — Fenton,  heaven  give 
thee  joy! — 
What  cannot  be  eschew'd,  must  be  embrae'd. 

Fal.  When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are 
chas'd. 

Mrs  Page.  Well,  I  will  muse  no  farther. — Master 
Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days ! 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home, 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford.  Let  it  be  so. — Sir  John, 

To  master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word ; 
For  he,  to-night,  shall  lie  with  mistress  Ford. 

[Exeunt 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


Vinokntio,  Duke  ^Vienna. 

Angelo,  the  Deputy  in  the  Duke's  absence. 

Escalus,  an  ancient  Lord,  joined  with  Angelo  tn 

the  deputation. 
Claudio,  a  young  Gentleman, 
Luao,  a  Fantastic. 
Two  other  like  Gentlemen. 
Varrius,  a  Gentleman  attending  on  tJu  Duke. 
Provost. 
Thomas,) 
Peter,    > 
A  Justice. 
Elbow,  a  simple  Constable. 


two  Friars. 


Froth,  a  foolish  Gentleman. 

Pompky,  a  Clown;  servant  to  Mistress  Overdone. 

Abhorson,  an  Executioner. 

Barnardine,  a  dissolute  Prisoner. 

Isabella,  sister  to  Claudio. 
Mariana,  betrothed  to  Angelo. 
Juliet,  beloved  4/ Claudio. 
Francisca,  a  Nun. 
Mistress  Overdone,  a  Bawd. 


Lords,  Officers,  Citizens,  Boy,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,— Vienna. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  \.—An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Duke,  Escalus,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Escalus, — 

Eseal.  My  lord? 

Duke.  Of  government  the  properties  to  unfold, 
Would  seem  in  mc  t'  affect  speech  and  discourse; 
Since  I  am  put  to  know  that  your  own  science 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  of  all  advice 
My  strength  can  give  you :  then  no  more  remains, 
But  that  to  your  sufficiency,  as  your  worth  is  able ; 
And  let  them  work.     The  nature  of  our  people, 
Our  city's  institutions,  and  the  terms 
For  common  justice,  you  're  as  pregnant  in 
As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any 
That  we  remember.     There  is  our  commission, 

[Giving  it. 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp. — Call 

hither, 
I  say,  bid  come  before  us  Angelo. — 

[Exit  an  Attendant 
What  figure  of  us  think  you  he  will  bear? 
For,  you  must  know,  we  have  with  special  soul 
Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply ; 
Lent  him  our  terror,  drest  him  with  our  love, 
And  given  his  deputation  all  the  organs 
Of  our  own  power.     What  think  you  of  it? 

Eseal.  If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 
To  undergo  such  ample  grace  and  honour, 
It  is  lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  Look  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.  Always  obedient  to  your  grace's  will, 
I  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Duke.  Angelo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 
That,  to  th'  observer,  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold.     Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  them  on  thee. 
Heaven  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  d<^ — 


Not  light  them  for  themselves;  for  if  our  virtues 

Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not     Spirits  are  not  finely 

touch'd, 
But  to  fine  issues ;  nor  nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, — 
Both  thanks  and  use.     But  I  do  bend  my  speech 
To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise ; 
Hold,  therefore,  Angelo: 

[  Tendering  his  commission. 
In  our  remove,  be  thou  at  full  ourself ; 
Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 
Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart.     Old  Escalus, 
Though  first  in  question,  is  thy  secondary : 
Take  thy  commission.  [Gives  it. 

Ang.  Now,  good  my  lord, 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal, 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stamp' d  upon  it 

Duke.  No  more  evasion : 

We  have  with  a  leaven'd  and  prepared  choice 
Proceeded  to  you ;  therefore  take  your  honours. 
Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition. 
That  it  prefers  itself,  and  leaves  unquestion'd 
Matters  of  needful  value.     We  shall  write  to  you, 
As  time  and  our  concernings  shall  importune, 
How  it  goes  with  us;  and  do  look  to  know 
What  doth  befall  you  here.     So,  fare  you  well : 
To  the  hopeful  execution  do  I  leave  you 
Of  your  commissions. 

Ang.  Yet,  give  leave,  my  lord, 

That  we  may  bring  you  something  on  the  way. 

Duke.  My  haste  may  not  admit  it ; 
Nor  need  you,  on  mine  honour,  have  to  do 
With  any  scruple :  your  scope  is  as  mine  own, 
So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good.     Give  me  your  handt 
I  '11  privily  away.     I  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  then-  eyes : 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
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Their  loud  applause  and  avcs  vehement ; 
Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion, 
That  does  affect  it.     Once  more,  fare  you  well. 

Aitg.  The  heavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes! 

Escal.  Lead  forth,  and  bring  you  back  in  happi- 
ness! 

Duke.  I  thank  you.     Fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

Escal.  I  shall  desire  you,  Sir,  to  give  me  leave 
To  have  free  speech  with  you ;  and  it  concerns  me 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place : 
A  power  I  have,  but  of  what  strength  and  nature 
I  am  not  yet  instructed. 

A  tig.  'Tis  so  with  me.     Let  us  withdraw  together, 
And  we  may  soon  our  satisfaction  have 
Touching  that  point 

Escal.  I  '11  wait  upon  your  honour. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  Street. 

Enter  Lucio  and  hvo  Gentlemen. 

Lucio.  If  the  duke,  with  the  other  dukes,  come 
not  to  composition  with  the  king  of  Hungary,  why 
then,  all  the  dukes  fall  upon  the  king. 

1  Gent.  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not  the 
king  of  Hungary's ! 

2  Gent.  Amen. 

Lucio.  Thou  concludest  like  the  sanctimonious 
pirate,  that  went  to  sea  with  the  ten  commandments, 
but  scraped  one  out  of  the  table. 

2  Gent.   "Thou  shalt  not  steal?" 

Lucio.  Ay,  that  he  razed. 

1  Gent.  Why,  'twas  a  commandment  to  com- 
mand the  captain  and  all  the  rest  from  their  func- 
tions :  they  put  forth  to  steal.  There 's  not  a  soldier 
of  us  all,  that,  in  the  thanksgiving  before  meat,  doth 
relish  the  petition  well  that  prays  for  peace. 

2  Gent.  I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it 
Lucio.  I  believe  thee;  for  I  think  thou  never  wast 

where  grace  was  said. 
2  Gent.  No?  a  dozen  times  at  least 
I  Getit.  What,  in  metre? 
Lucio.  In  any  proportion,  or  in  any  language. 

1  Gent.  I  think,  or  in  any  religion. 

Lucio.  Ay;  why  not?  Grace  is  grace,  despite  of 
all  controversy :  as,  for  example, — thou  thyself  art  a 
wicked  villain,  despite  of  all  grace. 

i  Gent.  Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of  shears 
between  us. 

Lucio.  I  grant;  as  there  may  between  the  lists 
and  the  velvet:  thou  art  the  list. 

i  Gent.  And  thou  the  velvet :  thou  art  good 
velvet;  thou  art  a  three-piled  piece,  I  warrant  thee. 
I  had  as  lief  be  a  list  ot  an  English  kersey,  as  be 
piled,  as  thou  art  piled,  for  a  French  velvet.  Do  I 
speak  feelingly  now? 

Lucio.  I  think  thou  dost ;  and,  indeed,  with  most 
painful  feeling  of  thy  speech:  I  will,  out  of  thine 
own  confession,  learn  to  begin  thy  health ;  but, 
whilst  I  live,  forget  to  drink  after  thee. 

i  Gent.  I  think  I  have  done  myself  wrong,  have 
I  not? 

2  Gent.  Yes,  that  thou  hast,  whether  thou  art 
tainted,  or  free. 

Lucio.  Behold,  behold,  where  madam  Mitigation 
comes !  I  have  purchased  as  many  diseases  under 
her  roo£  as  come  to — 

2  Gent.  To  what,  I  pray? 

Lucio.  Judge. 


2  Gent.  To  three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

i  Gent.  Ay,  and  more. 

Lucio.  A  French  crown  more. 

i  Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases  in  me ; 
but  thou  art  full  of  error :  I  am  sound. 

Lucio.  Nay,  not  as  one  would  say,  healthy;  but 
so  sound  as  things  that  are  hollow :  thy  bones  are 
hollow;  impiety  has  made  a  feast  of  thee. 

Enter  Mistress  Overdone. 

i  Gent.  How  now !  Which  of  your  hips  has  the 
most  profound  sciatica? 

Mrs  Ov.  Well,  well ;  there's  one  yonder  arrested 
and  carried  to  prison,  was  worth  five  thousand  of 
you  all. 

2  Gent.  Who 's  that,  I  pray  thee? 

Mrs  Ov.  Marry,  Sir,  that's  Claudio,  signior 
Claudio. 

i  Gent.  Claudio  to  prison !  'tis  not  so. 

Mrs  Ov.  Nay,  but  I  know  'tis  so:  I  saw  him 
arrested ;  saw  him  carried  away ;  and,  which  is 
more,  within  these  three  days  his  head  is  to  be 
chopped  off. 

Lucio.  But,  after  all  this  fooling,  I  would  not  have 
it  so.     Art  thou  sure  of  this? 

Mrs  Ov.  I  am  too  sure  of  it ;  and  it  is  for  getting 
madam  Julietta  with  child. 

Lucio.  Believe  me,  this  may  be :  he  promised  to 
meet  me  two  hours  since,  and  he  was  ever  precise  in 
promise-keeping. 

2  Gait.  Besides,  you  know,  it  draws  something 
near  to  the  speech  we  had  to  such  a  purpose. 

i  Gent.  But  most  of  all,  agreeing  with  the  pro- 
clamation. 

Lucio.  Away  1  let 's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it 

[Exeunt  Lucio  and  Gentlemen. 

Mrs  Ov.  Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with  the 
sweat,  what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty, 
I  am  custom-shrunk. 

Enter  Clown. 

How  now!  what's  the  news  with  you? 

Clo.  Yonder  man  is  carried  to  prison. 

Mrs  Ov.  Well;  what  has  he  done? 

Clo.  A  woman. 

Mrs  Ov.  But  what's  his  offence? 

Clo.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river. 

Mrs  Ov.  What,  is  there  a  maid  with  child  by 
him? 

Clo.  No ;  but  there 's  a  woman  with  maid  by  him. 
You  have  not  heard  of  the  proclamation,  have  you? 

Airs  Ov.  What  proclamation,  man? 

Clo.  All  houses  m  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  must  be 
plucked  down. 

Mrs  Ov.  And  what  shall  become  of  those  in  the 
city? 

Clo.  They  shall  stand  for  seed :  they  had  gone 
down  too,  but  that  a  wise  burgher  put  in  for  them. 

Mrs  Ov.  But  shall  all  our  houses  of  resort  in  the 
suburbs  be  pulled  down? 

Clo.  To  the  ground,  mistress. 

Mrs  Ov.  Why,  here 's  a  change  indeed  in  the  com- 
monwealth !     What  shall  become  of  me  ? 

Clo.  Come;  fear  not  you:  good  counsellors  lack 
no  clients :  though  you  change  your  place,  you  need 
not  change  your  trade;  I'll  be  your  tapster  still. 
Courage !  there  will  be  pity  taken  on  you :  you  that 
have  (worn  your  eyes  almost  out  in  the  service,  you 
will  be  considered. 
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Mrs  Ov.  What's  to  do  here,  Thomas  Tapster? 
Let 's  withdraw. 

Clo.  Here  comes  signior  Claudio,  led  by  the 
provost  to  prison ;  and  there 's  madam  Juliet. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IIL— The  Same. 
Enter  Provost,  Claudio,  Juliet,  and  Officers. 

Claud.  Fellow,  why  dost  thou  show  me  thus  to 
the  world? 
Bear  me  to  prison,  where  I  am  committed. 

Prcrv.  I  do  it  not  in  evil  disposition, 
But  from  Lord  Angelo  by  special  charge. 

Claud.  Thus  can  the  aemi-god,  Authority, 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight. — 
The  words  of  heaven ; — on  whom  it  will,  it  will ; 
On  whom  it  will  not,  so  :  yet  still  'tis  just. 

Enter  Lucio  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Lucio.  Why,  how  now,  Claudio!  whence  comes 
this  restraint? 

Claud.  From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio,  liberty : 
As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast, 
So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint.     Our  natures  do  pursue, 
Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane, 
A  thirsty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink,  we  die. 

Lucio.  If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an  arrest,  I 
would  send  for  certain  of  my  creditors :  and  yet,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of  free- 
dom, as  the  morality  of  imprisonment — What's  thy 
offence  Claudio? 

Claud.  What  but  to  speak  of  would  offend  again. 

Lucio.  What  is  it?  murder? 

Claud.  No. 

Lucio.  Lechery? 

Claud.  Call  it  so. 

Proi:  Away,  Sir !  you  must  go. 

Claud.  One  word,  good  friend. — Lucio,  a  word 
with  you.  [  Takes  him  aside. 

Lucio.  A  hundred,  if  they'll  do  you  any  good. — 
Is  lechery  so  looked  after? 

Claud.  Thus  stands  it  with  me: — Upon  a  true 
I  got  possession  of  Julietta's  bed :  [contract, 

You  know  the  lady ;  she  is  fast  my  wife, 
Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack 
Of  outward  order :  this  we  came  not  to, 
Only  for  propagation  of  a  dower 
Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends ; 
From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  love, 
Till  time  had  made  them  for  us.     But  it  chances, 
The  stealth  of  our  most  mutual  entertainment, 
With  character  too  gross,  is  writ  on  Juliet 

Lucio.  With  child,  perhaps? 

Claud.  Unhappily,  even  so. 
And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  duke, — 
>  Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness, 
Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride, 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur; 
Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place, 
Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up, 
I  stagger  in : — but  this  new  governor 
Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties, 
Which  have,  like  unscour'a  armour,  hung  by  the 

wall 
So  long,  that  nineteen  zodiacks  have  gone  round, 
And  none  of  them  been  worn;  and,  for  a  name, 


Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 
Freshly  on  me : — 'tis  surely,  for  a  name. 

Lucio.  I  warrant  it  is:  and  thy  head  stands  so 
tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that  a  milk-maid,  if  she  be 
in  love,  may  sigh  it  off.  Send  after  the  duke,  and 
appeal  to  him. 

Claud.  I  have  done  so,  but  he 's  not  to  be  found. 
I  pr'ythee,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  service. 
This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter, 
And  there  receive  her  approbation : 
Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state ; 
Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy ;  bid  herself  assay  him : 
I  have  great  hope  in  that ;  for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect, 
Such  as  moves  men :  beside,  she  hath  prosperous  art 
When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse, 
And  well  she  can  persuade. 

Lucio.  I  pray  she  may ;  as  well  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  like,  which  else  would  stand  under 
grievous  imposition,  as  for  the  enjoying  of  thy  life, 
who  I  would  be  sorry  should  be  thus  foolishly  lost 
at  a  game  of  tick-tack.     I  '11  to  her. 

Claud.  I  thank  you,  good  friend  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Within  two  hours. 

Claud.  Come,  officer,  away!  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Monastery. 
Enter  Duke  and  Friar  Thomas. 

Duke.  No,  holy  father ;  throw  away  that  thought : 
Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  cbmplete  bosom.     Why  I  desire  thee 
To  give  me  secret  harbour,  hath  a  purpose 
More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  aims  and  ends 
Of  burning  youth. 

Fri.  May  your  grace  speak  of  it? 

Duke.  My  holy  Sir,  none  better  knows  than  you, 
How  I  have  ever  lov'd  the  life  remov'd ; 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies, 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery  keeps. 
I  have  deliver'd  to  Lord  Angelo 
(A  man  of  stricture,  and  firm  abstinence) 
My  absolute  power  and  place  here  in  Vienna, 
And  he  supposes  me  travell'd  to  Poland ; 
For  so  I  have  strew'd  it  in  the  common  ear, 
And  so  it  is  receiv'd.     Now,  pious  Sir, 
You  will  demand  of  me,  why  I  do  this? 

Fri.  Gladly,  my  lord. 

Duke.  We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  biting 
laws, 
(The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  head-strong  steeds,) 
Which  for  these  fourteen  years  wc  have  let  sleep ; 
Even  like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cave, 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey.     Now,  as  fond  fathers, 
Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birch, 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight 
For  terror,  not  to  use,  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mock'd  than  fear'd ;  so  our  decrees, 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead ; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose ; 
The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum. 

Fri.  It  rested  in  your  grace 

T'  unloose  this  tied-up  justice  when  you  pleas'd : 
And  it  in  you  more  dreadful  would  have  seem'd, 
Than  in  Lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  I  do  fear,  too  dreadful : 

Sith  'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
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'Twould  be  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do :  for  we  bid  this  be  done, 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass, 
And  not  the  punishment     Therefore,  indeed,  my 

father, 
I  have  on  Angelo  impos'd  the  office ; 
Who  may,  in  th'  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home, 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  fight, 
To  do  it  slander.     And  to  behold  his  sway, 
I  will,  as  'twere  a  brother  of  your  order, 
Visit  both  prince  and  people :  therefore,  I  pr'ythee, 
Supply  me  with  the  habit,  and  instruct  me 
How  I  may  formally  in  person  bear  me 
Like  a  true  friar.     More  reasons  for  this  action 
At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  yon ; 
Only,  this  one : — Lord  Angelo  is  precise ; 
Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy ;  scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 
Is  more  to  bread  than  stone :  hence  shall  we  see, 
If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be. 

\Exatnt. 

Scene  V. — A  Nunnery. 
Enter  Isabella  and  Francisca. 

Isab.  And  have  vou  nuns  no  farther  privileges? 

Fran.  Are  not  these  large  enough? 

Isab.  Yes,  truly :  I  speak  not  as  desiring  more ; 
But  rather  wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  Samt  Clare. 

Lucio.  {Within.}  Ho!  Peace  be  in  this  place! 

Isab.  Who 's  that  which  calls? 

Fran.  It  is  a  man's  voice.     Gentle  Isabella, 
Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business  of  him : 
You  may,  I  may  not ;  you  are  yet  unsworn. 
When  you  have  voVd,  you  must  not  speak  with 

men, 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress: 
Then,  if  you  speak,  you  must  not  show  your  face ; 
Or,  if  you  show  your  face,  you  must  not  speak. 
He  calls  again ;  I  pray  you,  answer  him.         [Exit. 

Isab.  Peace  and  prosperity!  Who  is't  that  calls? 

Enter  Lucia, 

Lucio.  Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be, — at  those  cheek- 
roses 
Proclaim  you  are  no  less !    Can  you  so  stead  me, 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella, 
A  novice  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  sister 
To  her  unhappy  brother,  Claudio? 

Isab.  Why  her  unhappy  brother?  let  me  ask; 
The  rather,  for  I  now  must  make  you  know 
I  am  that  Isabella,  and  his  sister. 

Lucio.  Gentle  and  fair,  your  brother  kindly  greets 
you. 
Not  to  be  weary  with  you,  he's  in  prison. 

Isab.  Woe  me !  for  what? 

Lucio.  For  that,  which,  if  myself  might  be  his 

He  should  receive  his  punishment  in  thanks : 
He  hath  got  his  friend  with  child. 

Isab.  Sir,  make  me  not  your  story. 

Lucio.  "Tis  true.     I  would  not — though  'tis  my 
familiar  sin 
With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest, 
Tongue  far  from  heart — play  with  aH  virgins  so: 
I  hold  you  as  a  thing  ensky  d  and  sainted; 
By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit ; 


And  to  be  talk'd  with  in  sincerity, 
As  with  a  saint. 

Isab.  You  do  blaspheme  the  good,  in  mocking 
me. 

Lucio.  Do  not  believe  it.     Fewness  and  truth, 
'tis  thus : — 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embrae'd : 
As  those  that  feed  grow  full ;  as  blossoming  time, 
That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  fbison ;  even  so  her  plenteous  womb 
Kxprcsseth  his  full  tilth  and  husbandry. 

Isab.  Some  one  with  child  by  him? — My  cousin 
Juliet 

Lucio.  Is  she  your  cousin? 

Isab.  Adoptedly;  as  school-maids  change   their 
names 
By  vain,  though  apt,  affection. 

Lucio.  She  it  is. 

Isab.  O !  let  him  marry  her. 

Lucio.  This  is  the  point 

The  duke  is  very  strangely  gone  from  hence ;  • 
Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one, 
In  hand,  and  hope  of  action :  but  we  do  learn, 
By  those  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  state, 
His  givings  out  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
From  his  true-meant  design.     Upon  his  place, 
And  with  full  line  of  his  authority, 
Governs  lord  Angelo ;  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense, 
But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast 
He  (to  give  fear  to  use  and  liberty, 
Which  have,  for  long,  run  by  the  hideous  law, 
As  mice  by  lions)  hath  pick'd  out  an  act, 
Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life 
Falls  into  forfeit :  he  arrests  him  on  it; 
And  follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute, 
To  make  him  an  example.     All  hope  is  gone, 
Unless  you  have  the  grace  by  your  fair  prayer 
To  soften  Angelo :  and  that  s  my  pith 
Of  business  'twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

Isab.  Doth  he  so  seek  his  life? 

Lucio.  Has  censur'd  him 

Already ;  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution. 

Isab.  Alas !  what  poor  ability's  m  me 
To  do  him  good? 

Lucio.  Assay  the  power  you  have. 

Isab.  My  power!  alas,  I  doubt, — 

Lucio.  Our  doubts  are  traitors, 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt     Go  to  lord  Angelo, 
And  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue, 
Men  give  like  gods;  but  when    they  weep   and 

kneel, 
All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them. 

Isab.  I  '11  see  what  I  can  do. 

Lucio.  But  speedily. 

Isab.  I  will  about  it  straight; 
No  longer  staying  but  to  give  die  mother 
Notice  of  my  affair.     I  humbly  thaak  yon : 
Commend  me  to  my  brother :  soon,  at  night 
I  '11  send  him  certain  word  of  my  success. 

Lmcio.  I  take  my  kave  of  you. 

Isab.  .  Good  Sir,  adieu. 

\Examt 
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ACT  II. 


Scene  l.—A  Hall  in  Angelo's  House. 

Enter  Angklo,  Escalus,  «  Justice,  Provost,  Officers,  and 

other  Attendants. 

Ang.  We  must  not  make  a  scare-crow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

Escal.  Ay,  but  yet 

Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little, 
Than  fall,  and  bruise  to  death.   Alas !  this  gentleman, 
Whom  I  would  save,  had  a  most  noble  father. 
Let  but  your  honour  know, 
(Whom  I  believe  to  be  most  strait  in  virtue,) 
That,  in  the  working  of  your  own  affections, 
Had  time  coher'd  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing, 
Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your  blood 
Could  have  attain' d  th'  effect  of  your  own  purpose, 
Whether  you  had  not,  sometime  in  your  life, 
ErrM  in  this  point  which  now  you  censure  him, 
And  pull'd  the  law  upon  you. 

Ang.  'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus, 
Another  thing  to  fall.     I  not  deny, 
The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner  s  life, 
May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try.     What 's  open  made  to 

justice, 
That  justice  seizes :  what  know  the  laws, 
That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves?    'Tis  very  preg- 
nant, 
The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take  it, 
Because  we  see  it ;  but  what  we  do  not  sec 
We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it. 
You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence, 
For  I  have  had  such  faults ;  but  rather  tell  me, 
When  I,  that  censure  htm,  do  so  offend, 
Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death, 
And  nothing  come  in  partial.     Sir,  he  must  die. 

Escal.  Be  it  as  your  wisdom  will 

Ang.  Where  is  the  provost? 

Prov.  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 

Ang.  Sec  that  Claud io 

Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning. 
Bring  him  his  confessor,  let  him  be  prepared ; 
For  that 's  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage. 

[Exit  Provost. 

Escal.  Well,  heaven  forgive  him !  and  forgive  us 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall :  [all ! 

Some  run  from  brakes  of  vice,  and  answer  none ; 
And  some  condemned  for  a  fault  alone. 

Enter  Elbow,  Froth,  Clown,  Officers,  &•& 

Eld.  Come,  bring  them  away.  If  these  be  good 
people  in  a  common-weal,  that  do  nothing  but  use 
their  abuses  in  common  houses,  I  know  no  law: 
bring  them  away. 

A  fig.  How  now,  Sir!  What's  your  name?  and 
what  s  the  matter? 

Eld.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  am  the  poor 
duke's  constable,  and  my  name  is  Elbow :  I  do  lean 
upon  justice,  Sir ;  and  do  bring  in  here  before  your 
good  honour  two  notorious  benefactors. 

Ang.  Benefactors  1  Well;  what  benefactors  are 
they?  are  they  not  malefactors? 

Elb.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  know  not  well 
what  they  are:  but  precise  villains  they  are,  that  I 
am  sure  of;  and  void  of  all  profanation  in  the  world, 
that  good  Christians  ought  to  have. 


Escal.  This  comes  off  well :  here 's  a  wise  officer. 

Ang.  Go  to:  what  quality  are  they  of?  Elbow 
is  your  name?  why  dost  thou  not  speak,  Elbow? 

Clo.  He  cannot,  Sir ;  he 's  out  at  elbow. 

Ang.  What  are  you,  Sir? 

Elb.  He,  Sir?  a  tapster,  Sir;  parcel-bawd;  one 
that  serves  a  bad  woman;  whose  house,  Sir,  was, 
as  they  say,  plucked  down  in  the  suburbs;  and  now 
she  professes  a  hot-house,  which,  I  think,  is  a  very 
ill  house  too. 

Escal.  How  know  you  that? 

Elb.  My  wife,  Sir,  whom  I  detest  before  heaven 
and  your  honour, — 

Escal.  How !  thy  wife? 

Elb.  Ay,  Sir;  whom,  I  thank  heaven,  is  an  honest 
woman, —  « 

Escal.  Dost  thou  detest  her  therefore? 

Elb.  I  say,  Sir,  I  will  detest  myself  also,  as  well  as 
she,  that  this  house,  if  it  be  not  a  bawd's  house,  it  is 
pity  of  her  life,  for  it  is  a  naughty  house. 

Escal.  How  dost  thou  know  that,  constable?  ' 

Elb.  Marry,  Sir,  by  my  wife;  who,  if  she  had 
been  a  woman  cardinally  given,  might  have  been 
accused  in  fornication,  adultery,  and  all  uncleanli- 
ness  there. 

Escal.  By  the  woman's  means? 

Elb.  Ay,  Sir,  by  mistress  Overdone's  means :  but 
as  she  spit  in  his  face,  so  she  defied  him. 

Clo.  Sir,  if  it  please  your  honour,  this  is  not  so. 

Elb.  Prove  it  before  these  varlets  here,  thou 
honourable  man ;  prove  it 

Escal.  [To  Angelo.]  Do  you  hear  how  he  mis- 
places? 

Clo.  Sir,  she  came  in,  great  with  child,  and  long- 
ing (saving  your  honour's  reverence)  for  stewed 
prunes,  Sir; — we  had  but  two  in  the  house,  which 
at  that  very  distant  time  stood,  as  it  were,  in  a  fruit- 
dish,  a  dish  of  some  threepence; — your  honours 
have  seen  such  dishes;  they  arc  not  China  dishes, 
but  very  good  dishes, — 

Escal.  Go  to,  go  to :  no  matter  for  the  dish,  Sir. 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  Sir,  not  of  a  pin;,  you  arc  therein 
in  the  right: — but  to  the  point.  As  I  say,  this 
mistress  Elbow,  being,  as  I  say,  with  child,  and 
l)cing  great  belly'd,  and  longing,  as  I  said,  for 
prunes ;  and  having  but  two  in  the  dish,  as  I  said, 
master  Froth  here,  this  very  man,  having  eaten  the 
rest,  as  I  said,  and,  as  I  say,  paying  for  them  very 
honestly ; — for,  as  you  know,  master  Froth,  I  could 
not  give  you  three-pence  again, — 

Froth.  No,  indeed. 

Clo.  Very  well; — you  being  then,  if  you  be 
remembered,  cracking  the  stones  of  the  foresaid 
prunes, — 

Froth.  Ay,  so  I  did,  indeed. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well ; — I  telling  you  then,  if  you 
be  remembered,  that  such  a  one,  and  such  a  one, 
were  past  cure  of  the  thing  you  wot  o£  unless  they 
kept  very  good  diet,  as  I  told  you, — 

Froth.  All  this  is  true. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well  then. 

Escal.  Come ;  you  are  a  tedious  fool :  to  the 
purpose.  What  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife,  that  he 
hath  cause  to  complain  of?  Come  me  to  what  was 
done  to  her. 

Clo.  Sir,  your  honour  cannot  come  to  that  yet 

Escal.  No,  Sir,  nor  I  mean  it  not 

Clo.  Sir,  but  you  shall  come  to  it,  by  your  honour's 
leave.     And,  I  beseech  you,  look  into  master  Froth 


here,  Sir ;  a  man  of  fourscore  pound  a-year ;  whose 
father  died  at  Hallowmas : — was't  not  at  Hallowmas, 
master  Froth? — 
Froth.  AU-hallownd  eve. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well;  I  hope  here  be  truths. 
He,  Sir,  sitting,  as  I  say,  in  a  lower  chair,  Sir ; — 
'twas  in  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  where,  indeed,  you 
have  a  delight  to  sit,  have  you  not? — 

Froth,  I  have  so;  because  it  is  an  open  room, 
and  good  for  winter! 

Clo.  Why,  very  well  then ;  I  hope  here  be  truths. 

Ang.  This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Russia, 
When  nights  are  longest  there :  I  '11  take  my  leave, 
And  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause ; 
Hoping  you  '11  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all. 

Escal.  I  think  no  less.     Good-morrow  to  your 
lordship.  [Exit  Angelo. 

Now,  Sir,  come  op  :  what  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife, 
once  more? 

Clo.  Once,  Sir?  there  was  nothing  done  to  her 
once. 

Elb.  I  beseech  you,  Sir,  ask  him  what  this  man 
did  to  my  wife. 

Clo.  I  beseech  your  honour,  ask  me. 

Escal.  Well,  Sir;  what  did  this  gentleman  to  her? 

Clo.  I  beseech  you,  Sir,  look  in  this  gentleman's 
face. — Good  master  Froth,  look  upon  his  honour; 
'tis  for  a  good  purpose.  —Doth  your  honour  mark 
his  face? 

Escal.  Ay,  Sir,  very  well. 

Clo.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  mark  it  welL 

Escal.  Well,  I  do  so. 

Clo.  Doth  your  honour  see  any  harm  in  his  face? 

Escal.  Why,  no. 

Clo.  I  '11  be  supposed  upon  a  book,  his  face  is  the 
worst  thing  about  him.  Good,  then ;  if  his  face  be 
the  worst  thing  about  him,  how  could  master  Froth 
do  the  constable's  wife  any  harm?  I  would  know 
that  of  your  honour. 

Escal.  He's  in  the  right. — Constable,  what  say 
you  to  it? 

Elb.  First,  an  it  like  you,  the  house  is  a  respected 
house ;  next,  this  is  a  respected  fellow ;  and  his  mis- 
tress is  a  respected  woman. 

Clo.  By  this  hand,  Sir,  his  wife  is  a  more  respected 
person  than  any  of  us  all. 

Elb.  Varlet,  thou  liest ;  thou  liest,  wicked  varlet. 
The  time  is  yet  to  come  that  she  was  ever  respected 
with  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Clo.  Sir,  she  was  respected  with  him,  before  he 
married  with  her. 

Escal.  Which  is  the  wiser  here?  Justice,  or  Ini- 
quity?— Is  this  true? 

Elb.  O  thou  caitiff!  O  thou  varlet!  O  thou  wicked 
Hannibal !  I  respected  with  her,  before  I  was  mar- 
ried to  her? — If  ever  I  was  respected  with  her,  or 
she  with  me,  let  not  your  worship  think  me  the  poor 
duke's  officer. — Prove  this,  thou  wicked  Hannibal, 
or  I  '11  have  mine  action  of  battery  on  thee. 

Escal.  If  he  took  you  a  box  o  th'  ear,  you  might 
have  vour  action  of  slander  too. 

Eli.  Marry,  I  thank  your  good  worship  for  it 
What  is 't  your  worship's  pleasure  I  shall  do  with 
this  wicked  caitiff? 

Escal.  Truly,  officer,  because  he  hath  some  offences 
in  him,  that  thou  wouldst  discover  if  thou  couldst, 
let  him  continue  in  his  courses,  till  thou  knowest 
what  they  are. 

Elb.  Marry,  I  thank  your  worship  for  it. — Thou 


seest,  thou  wicked  varlet  now,  what's  come  upon 
thee:  thou  art  to  continue  now,  thou  varlet;  thou 
art  to  continue. 

Escal.  Where  were  you  born,  friend? 

Froth.  Here  in  Vienna,  Sir. 

Escal.  Are  you  of  fourscore  pounds  a-year? 

Froth.  Yes,  an't  please  you,  Sir.  [Sir? 

Escal.  So. — [To  Clown.]   What  trade<are  you  of, 

Clo.  A  tapster ;  a  poor  widow's  tapster. 

Escal.  Your  mistress'  name? 

Clo.  Mistress  Overdone. 

Escal.  Hath  she  had  any  more  than  one  husband? 

Clo.  Nine,  Sir;  Overdone  by  the  last 

Escal.  Nine ! — Come  hither  to  me,  master  Froth. 
Master  Froth,  I  would  not  have  you  acquainted  with 
tapsters :  they  will  draw  you,  master  Froth,  and  you 
will  hang  them.  Get  you  gone,  and  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  you. 

Froth.  I  thank  your  worship.      For  mine  own 

rirt,  I  never  come  into  any  room  in  a  taphouse,  but 
am  drawn  in. 

Escal.  Well,  no  more  of  it,  master  Froth :  fare- 
well. [Exit  Froth.]— Come  you  hither  to  me, 
master  tapster.     What's  your  name,  master  tapster? 

Clo.  Pompey. 

Escal.  What  else? 

Clo.  Bum,  Sir. 

Escal.  Troth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greatest  thing 
about  you ;  so  that,  in  the  beastliest  sense,  you  are 
Pompey  the  great  Pompey,  you  are  partly  a  bawd, 
Pompey,  howsoever  you  colour  it  in  being  a  tapster. 
Are  you  not?  come,  tell  me  true:  it  shall  be  the 
better  for  you. 

Clo.  Truly,  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  fellow  that  would 
live. 

Escal.  How  would  you  live,  Pompey?  by  being  a 
bawd?  What  do  you  think  of  the  trade,  Pompey? 
is  it  a  lawful  trade? 

Clo.  If  the  law  would  allow  it,  Sir. 

Escal.  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pompey;  nor 
it  shall  not  be  allowed  in  Vienna. 

Clo.  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and  spay 
all  the  youth  of  the  city? 

Escal.  No,  Pompey. 

Clo.  Truly,  Sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they  will  to't 
then.  If  your  worship  will  take  order  for  the  drabs 
and  the  knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawds. 

Escal.  There  are  pretty  orders  beginning,  I  can 
tell  you :  it  is  but  heading  and  hanging. 

Clo.  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that 
way  but  for  ten  year  together,  you'll  be  glad  to  give 
out  a  commission  for  more  heads :  if  this  law  hold 
in  Vienna  ten  year,  I'll  rent  the  fairest  house  in  it 
after  three-pence  a  bay :  if  you  live  to  see  this  come 
to  pass,  say,  Pompey  told  you  so. 

Escal.  Thank  you,  pood  Pompey ;  and,  in  requital 
of  your  prophecy,  hark  you : — I  advise  you,  let  me 
not  find  you  before  me  again  upon  any  complaint 
whatsoever ;  no,  not  for  dwelling  where  you  do :  if 
I  do,  Pompey,  I  shall  beat  you  to  your  tent,  and 
prove  a  shrewd  Caesar  to  you;  in  plain  dealing, 
Pompey,  I  shall  have  you  whipt :  so,  for  this  time, 
Pompey,  fare  you  well. 

Clo.  I  thank  your  worship  for  your  good  counsel ; 
but  I  shall  follow  it,  as  the  flesh  and  fortune  shall 
better  determine. 

Whip  me !     No,  no ;  let  carman  whip  his  jade : 
The  valiant  heart 's  not  whipt  out  of  his  trade. 

[Exit. 
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EscaL  Come  hither  to  me,  master  Elbow ;  come 
hither,  master  constable.  How  long  have  you  been 
in  this  place  of  constable? 

Eld.  Seven  year  and  a  half,  Sir. 

Escal.  I  thought,  by  your  readiness  in  the  office, 
you  had  continued  in  it  some  time.  You  say,  seven 
years  together? 

Elb.  And  a  half,  Sir. 

Escal.  Alas,  it  hath  been  great  pains  to  you  ! 
They  do  you  wrong  to  put  you  so  oft  upon  't.  Are 
there  not  men  in  your  ward  sufficient  to  serve  it? 

Elb.  Faith,  Sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  such  matters : 
as  they  are  chosen,  they  are  glad  to  choose  me  for 
them ;  I  do  it  for  some  piece  of  money,  and  go 
through  with  all. 

Escal.  Look  you  bring  me  in  the  names  of  some 
six  or  seven,  the  most  sufficient  of  your  parish. 

Elb.  To  your  worship's  house,  Sir? 

EscaL  To  my  house.     Fare  you  well. 

[Exit  Elbow. 
What's  o'clock,  think  you? 

Just.  Eleven,  Sir. 

Escal.  I  pray  you  home  to  dinner  with  me. 

Just.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

Escal.  It  grieves  me  for  the  death  of  Claudio ; 
But  there 's  no  remedy. 

Just.  Lord  Angelo  is  severe. 

Escal.  It  is  but  needful : 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so ; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe : 
But  yet,  poor  Claudio ! — There  is  no  remedy. 
Come,  Sir.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Another  Room  in  Angelo's  House. 

Enter  Provost  and  a  Servant. 

Strv.  He's  hearing  of  a  cause;   he  will  come 
straight : 
I  '11  tell  him  of  you. 

Prov.   Pray  you,  do.     [Exit  Servant.]    I '11  know 
His  pleasure ;  may  be,  he  will  relent.     Alas ! 
He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream : 
All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice ;  and  he 
To  die  for  it ! — 

Enter  Angklo. 

Aug.  Now,  what's  the  matter,  provost? 

Prov.   Is  it  your  will  Claudio  shall  die  to-morrow? 

Ang.  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  yea?  hadst  thou  not 
Why  dost  thou  ask  again?  [order? 

Prov.  Lest  I  might  be  too  rash  : 

Under  your  good  correction,  I  have  seen, 
When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o'er  his  doom. 

Aug.  Go  to ;  let  that  be  mine  : 

Do  vou  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place, 
And  you  shall  well  be  spar'd. 

Prov.  I  crave  your  honour's  pardon. — 

What  shall  be  done,  Sir,  with  the  groaning  Juliet? 
She 's  very  near  her  hour. 

Ang.  Dispose  of  her 

To  some  more  fitter  place;  and  that  with  speed. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Sen:  Here  is  the  sister  of  the  man  condemn'd 
Desires  access  to  you. 

Ang.  Hath  he  a  sister? 

Prov.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  very  virtuous  maid, 
And  to  be  shortly  of  a  sisterhood, 
If  not  already. 


Ang. 


Well,  let  her  be  admitted. 

[Exit  Servant. 
See  vou  the  fornicatress  be  removM : 
Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means ; 
There  shall  be  order  for  it 

Enter  Isabella  and  Lucio. 

Prov.  Save  your  honour!  [Offering  to  retire. 

Ang.  Stay  a  little  while.— [To  Isab.]    You're 
welcome :  what 's  your  will? 

Isab.  I  am  a  woful  suitor  to  your  honour, 
Please  but  your  honour  hear  me. 

Ang.  Well;  what's  your  suit? 

Isab.  There  is  a  vice,  that  most  I  do  abhor, 
And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice; 
For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  must ; 
For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war  'twixt  will  and  will  not. 

Ang.  Well ;  the  matter? 

Isab.  I  have  a  brother  is  condemn'd  to  die : 
I  do  beseech  you,  let  it  be  his  fault, 
And  not  my  brother. 

Prov.  [Aside.]  Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces! 

Ang.  Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it? 
Why,  every  fault 's  condemn'd  ere  it  be  done. 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function, 
To  fine  the  fault,  whose  fine  stands  in  record, 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

Isab.  O  just,  but  severe  law ! 

I  had  a  brother,  then. — Heaven  keep  your  honour! 

[Retiring, 

Lucio.  [Aside to  Isab.]  Give 't  not  o'er  so  :  to  him 
again,  entreat  him ; 


tongue 
To  him,  I  say. 

Isab.  Must  he  needs  die? 

Ang.  Maiden,  no  remedy. 

Isab.  Yes ;  I  do  think  that  you  might  pardon  him, 
And  neither  heaven,  nor  man,  grieve  at  the  mercy. 

Ang.   I  will  not  do 't. 

Isab.  But  can  you,  if  you  would? 

Ang.  Look ;  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  do. 

Isab.  But  might  you  do 't,  and  do  the  world  no 
wrong, 
If  so  your  heart  were  touch'd  with  that  remorse 
As  mine  is  to  him? 

Ang.  He 's  sentcne'd;  'tis  too  late. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  I  sab.]  You  are  too  cold. 

Isab.  Too  late?  why,  no ;  I,  that  do  speak  a  wordy 
May  call  it  back  again.     Well,  believe  this, 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshars  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace        [he, 
As  mercy  does.     If  he  had  been  as  you,  and  you  as 
You  would  have  slipt  like  him;  but  he,  like  you, 
Would  not  have  been  so  stern. 

Ang.  Pray  you,  be  gone. 

Isab.  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  potency, 
And  you  were  Isabel!  should  it  then  be  thus? 
No ;  I  would  tell  what  'twere  to  be  a  judge, 
And  what  a  prisoner.  [vein. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Av,  touch  him ;  there 's  the 

Ang.  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law, 
And  you  but  waste  your  words. 

Isab.  Alas,  alas! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once; 
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And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy.     How  would  you  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are?     O !  think  on  that; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made. 

Aug.  Be  you  content,  fair  maid ; 

It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condems  your  brother : 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son, 
It  should  be  thus  with  him :  he  must  die  to-morrow. 

/sad.  To-morrow?  O,  that 's  sudden !  Spare  him, 
spare  him ! — 
He 's  not  prepared  for  death.     Even  for  our  kitchens 
We  kill  the  fowl  of  6eason :  shall  we  serve  heaven 
With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister  [you : 

To  our  gross  selves?    Good,  good  my  lord,  bethink 
Who  is  it  that  hath  died  for  this  offence? 
There  's  many  have  committed  it. 

Lucie.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Ay,  well  said. 

Aug.  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath 
slept: 
Those  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil, 
If  the  first,  that  did  th'  edict  infringe, 
Had  answer'd  for  his  deed :  now  'tis  awake ; 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done ;  and,  like  a  prophet, 
Looks  in  a  glass,  that  shows  what  future  evils 
(Either  new,  or  by  remissness  new-conceiv'd, 
And  so  in  progress  to  be  hatch'd  and  born,) 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees, 
Bat,  ere  they  live,  to  end. 

Isab.  Yet  show  some  pity. 

Ang.  I  show  it  most  of  all  when  I  show  justice ; 
For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know, 
Which  a  dismiss' d  offence  would  after  gall ; 
And  do  him  right,  that,  answering  one  foul  wrong, 
Lives  not  to  act  another.     Be  satisfied : 
Your  brother  dies  to-morrow :  be  content 

Isab.  So  you  must   be  the  first  that  gives  this 
sentence, 
And  he  that  suffers.     O !  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant. 

Lucia.  [Asia*  to  Isab.]  That 's  well  said. 

Isab.  Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet ; 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer, 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder, — 
Nothing  but  thunder.     Merciful  heaven ! 
Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
Split'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle :  but  man,  proud  man ! 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, — 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he 's  most  assur'd, 
His  glassy  essence, — like  an  angry  ape, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep ;  who,  with  our  spleens, 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  O,  to  him,  to  him,  wench ! 
He's  coming;  I  perceive 't.  [He  will  relent : 

Prov.  [Aside.]  Pray  heaven,  she  win  him ! 

Isab.  We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  ourself : 
Great  men  may  jest  with  saints;  'tis  wit  in  them, 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Thou  'rt  in  the  right,  girl : 
more  o'  that 

Isab.  That  in  the  captain  'b  but  a  choleric  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  fiat  blasphemy.  [on 't 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Art  advis'd  o'  that?  more 

Aug.  Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon  me? 


Isab.  Because  authority,  though  it  err  like  others, 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself, 
That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top.     Go  to  your  bosom ; 
Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  doth  know 
That 's  like  my  brother's  fault :  if  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness  such  as  is  his, 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life. 

Ang.  [Aside.]  She  speaks,  and  'tis 

Such  sense,  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it    [To  her.] 
Fare  you  well. 

Isab.  Gentle,  my  lord,  turn  back. 

Ang.  I  will  bethink  me :  come  again  to-morrow. 

Isab.  Hark  how  I'll  bribe  you:  good  my  lord, 
turn  back. 

Ang.  How!  bribe  me!  [with  you. 

Isab.  Ay,  with  such  gifts,  that  heaven  shall  share 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  You  had  marr'd  all  else. 

Isab.  Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold, 
Or  stones,  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  them ;  but  with  true  prayers, 
That  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there 
Ere  sun-rise, — prayers  from  preserved  souls, 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

Ang.  Well ;  come  to  me  to-morrow. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Goto;  'tis  well;  away! 

Isab.  Heaven  keep  your  honour  safe ! 

Ang.  [Aside.]  Amen: 

For  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation, 
Where  prayers  cross. 

Isab.  At  what  hour  to-morrow 

Shall  I  attend  your  lordship? 

Ang.  At  any  time  'fore  noon. 

Isab.  Save  your  honour! 

[Exeunt  Isabella,  Lucio,  and  Provost. 

Ang.  From  thee ;  even  from  thy  virtue ! — 

What's  this,  what's  this?   Is  this  her  fault  or  mine? 
The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most,  ha? 
Not  she ;  nor  doth  she  tempt :  but  it  is  I, 
That  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun, 
Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.     Can  it  be, 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman's  lightness?      Having  waste  ground 
Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary,  [enough, 

And  pitch  our  evils  there?    O,  fie,  fie,  fie! 
What  dost  thou,  or  what  art  thou,  Angelo? 
Dost  thou  desire  her  foully  for  those  things 
That  make  her  good  ?    O,  let  her  brother  live ! 
Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority,  [her, 

When  judges  steal  themselves.     What !  do  I  love 
That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again, 
And  feast  upon  her  eyes  ?    What  is 't  I  dream  on? 
O  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint, 
With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook !     Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue.     Never  could  the  strumpet, 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art  and  nature, 
Once  stir  my  temper ;  but  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite : — ever,  till  now, 
When  men  were  fond,  I  smil'd,  and  wonderM  how. 

[Exit. 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  a  Prison. 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  a  Friar,  and  Provost. 

Duke.  Hail  to  you,  provost !  so  I  think  you  are. 
Prov.  I  am  the  provost     What's  your  will,  good 
friar? 
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Duke.  Bound  by  my  charity,  and  my  bless' d  order, 
I  come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits 
Here  in  the  prison.     Do  me  the  common  right 
To  let  me  see  them,  and  to  make  me  know 
The  nature  of  their  crimes,  that  I  may  minister 
To  them  accordingly. 

Prov.  I  would  do  more  than  that,  if  more  were 
needful. 
Look,  here  comes  one, — a  gentlewoman  of  mine, 
Who,  falling  in  the  flames  of  her  own  youth, 
Hath  blister  d  her  report :  she  is  with  child ; 
And  he  that  got  it,  sentene'd — a  young  man 
More  fit  to  do  another  such  offence, 
Than  die  for  this. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Duke.  When  must  he  die? 

Prov.  As  I  do  think,  to-morrow. — 

[To  Juliet.]  I  have  provided  for  you:  stay  a  while, 
And  you  shall  be  conducted. 

Duke.   Repent  you,    fair    one,    of  the    sin  you 
carry? 

yuliet.  I  do;  and  bear  the  shame  most  patiently. 

Duke.  I  '11  teach  you  how  you  shall  arraign  your 
conscience, 
And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound, 
Or  hollowly  put  on. 

Juliet.  I  '11  gladly  learn. 

Duke.  Love  you  the  man  that  wrong' d  you? 

Juliet.  Yes,  as  I  love  the  woman  that  wrong' d 
him. 

Duke.  So  then,  it  seems,  your  most  ofienccful  act 
Was  mutually  committed? 

Juliet.  Mutually. 

Duke.  Then  was  your  sin  of  heavier  kind  than  his. 

Juliet.  I  do  confess  it,  and  repent  it,  father. 

Duke.  'Tis  meet  so,  daughter:  but  lest  you  do 
repent, 
As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame, — 
Which  sorrow    is  always    toward    ourselves,    not 

heaven, 
Showing,  we  would  not  spare  heaven,  as  we  love  it, 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear, — 

Juliet.  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil, 
And  take  the  shame  with  joy. 

Duke.  There  rest. 

Your  partner,  as  I  hear,  must  die  to-morrow, 
And  1  am  going  with  instruction  to  him. 
Grace  go  with  you!     Benedicite!  [Exit. 

Juliet  Must  die  to-morrow!  O  injurious  law, 
That  respites  me  a  life,  whose  very  comfort 
Is  still  a  dying  horror! 

Prov.  'Tis  pity  of  him.    {Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Angelo's  House. 

Entrr  Angelo. 

Ang,  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and 
pray 
To  several  subjects.  Heaven  hath  my  empty  words ; 
Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongue, 
Anchors  on  Isabel :  heaven  in  my  mouth, 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name ; 
And  in  my  heart  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of  my  conception.     The  state,  whereon  I  studied, 
Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read, 
Grown  sear'd  and  tedious;  yea,  my  gravity, 
Wherein — let  no  man  hear  me — I  take  pride, 
Could  I,  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume, 


Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.     O  place!  O  form! 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit. 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming!     Blood,  thou  art  blood : 
Let 's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn, 
'Tis  not  the  devil's  crest. 

Enter  Servant. 

How  now!  who's  there? 

Serv.  One  Isabel,  a  sister, 

Desires  access  to  you. 

Aug.  Teach  her  the  way.     [Exit  Servant 

0  heavens ! 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart, 

Making  both  it  unable  for  itself 

And  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 

Of  necessary  fitness? 

So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons; 

Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 

By  which  he  should  revive :  and  even  so 

The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king, 

Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 

Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untaught  love 

Must  needs  appear  offence. 

Enter  Isabella. 

How  now,  fair  maid ! 

I  sab.  I  am  come  to  know  your  plea- 

sure. 

Ang.  That  you  might  know  it,  would  much  better 
please  me, 
Than  to  demand  what  'tis.    Your  brother  cannot  live. 

Isab.  Even  so. — Heaven  keep  your  honour! 

[Retiring* 

Ang.  Yet  may  he  live  a  while;  and,  it  may  be, 
As  long  as  you,  or  I :  yet  he  must  die. 

Isab.   Under  your  sentence? 

Ang.  Yea. 

/sab.  When,  I  beseech  you?  that  in  his  reprieve, 
Longer  or  shorter,  he  may  be  so  fitted, 
That  his  soul  sicken  not 

Ang.  Ha!   Fie,  these  filthy  vices!      It  were  as 
good 
To  pardon  him,  that  hath  from  nature  stolen 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
Their  saucy  sweetness,  that  do  coin  heaven's  image 
In  stamps  that  are  forbid :  'tis  all  as  easy 
Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made, 
As  to  put  metal  in  restrained  means, 
To  make  a  false  one. 

Isab.    'Tis  set   down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in 
earth. 

Ang.  Say  you  so?  then  I  shall  pose  vou  quickly. 
Which  had  you  rather, — that  the  most  just  law 
Now  took  your  brother's  life ;  or,  to  redeem  him, 
Give  up  your  body  to  such  sweet  uncleanncss 
As  she  that  he  hath  stain'd? 

Isab.  Sir,  believe  this, 

1  had  rather  give  my  body  than  my  soul. 

Ang.  I  talk  not  of  your  souL     Our  compell'd  sins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  for  account 

Isab.  How  say  you? 

Ang.  Nay,  I  '11  not  warrant  that;  for  I  can  speak 
Against  the  thing  I  say.     Answer  to  this : — 
I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law, 
Pronounce  a  sentence  on  your  brother's  life : 
Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin, 
To  save  this  brother's  life  ? 

Isab.  Please  you  to  do  \ 
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I  '11  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul, 
It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity. 

Ang.  Pleas'd  you  to  do  't,  at  peril  of  your  soul, 
Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity. 

Isab.  That  I  do  beg  his  life,  if  it  be  sin, 
Heaven  let  me  bear  it !  you  granting  of  my  suit, 
If  that  be  sin,  I  '11  make  it  my  morn -prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine, 
And  nothing  of  your  answer. 

Ang.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Your  sense  pursues  not  mine :  either  you  are  igno- 
rant, 
Or  seem  so,  craftily ;  and  that  's  not  good. 

Isab.  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good, 
But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better. 
Ang.    Thus    wisdom    wishes    to    appear   most 
bright, 
When  it  doth  tax  itself;  as  these  black  masks 
Proclaim  and  enshield  beauty  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could,  display'd. — But  mark  me ; 
To  be  received  plain,  I  '11  speak  more  gross : 
Your  brother  is  to  die. 
Isab.  So. 

Ang.  And  his  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears, 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain. 
Isab.  True. 

Ang.  Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life, 
(As  I  subscribe  not  that,  nor  any  other, 
But  in  the  loss  of  question,)  that  you,  his  sister, 
Finding  yourself  desir'd  of  such  a  person, 
Whose  credit  with  the  judge,  or  own  great  place, 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-binding  law ;  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either 
You  must  lay  down  the  treasures  of  your  body 
To  this  suppos'd,  or  else  to  let  him  suffer ; 
What  would  you  do? 

Isab.  As  much  for  my  poor  brother,  as  myself : 
That  is,  were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 
Th'  impression  of  keen  whips  I  'd  wear  as  rubies, 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That,  longing,  I  've  been  sick  for,  ere  I'd  yield 
My  body  up  to  shame. 

Ang.  Then  must 

Your  brother  die. 

Isab.  And  'twere  the  cheaper  way : 
Better  it  were  a  brother  died  at  once, 
Than  that  a  sister,  by  redeeming  him, 
Should  die  for  ever. 
Ang.  Were  not  you,  then,  as  cruel  as  the  sen- 
tence 
That  you  have  slander'd  so? 

Isab.  Ignomy  in  ransom,  and  free  pardon, 
Are  of  two  houses :  lawful  mercy  is 
Nothing  akin  to  foul  redemption. 
Ang.  You  seem'd  of  late  to  make  the  law  a 
tyrant; 
And  rather  provM  the  sliding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment,  than  a  vice. 

Isab.  O,  pardon  me,  my  lord ;  it  oft  falls  out, 
To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not  what 

we  mean : 
I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate, 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love. 
Ang.  We  are  all  frail. 

Isab.  Else  let  my  brother  die, 

If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he, 
Owe,  and  succeed  thy  weakness. 
Ang.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 


Isab.  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  them- 
selves; 
Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
Women ! — Help  heaven !  men  their  creation  mar 
In  profiting  by  them.     Nay,  call  us  ten  times  frail ; 
For  we  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are, 
And  credulous  to  false  prints. 

Ang.  I  think  it  well : 

And  from  this  testimony  of  your  own  sex, 
(Since,  I  suppose,  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger 
Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames, )  let  me  be  bold ; — 
I  do  arrest  your  words.     Be  that  you  are, 
That  is,  a.woman ;  if  you  be  more,  you  're  none ; 
If  you  be  one,  (as  you  are  well  express'd 
By  all  external  warrants,)  show  it  now, 
By  putting  on  the  destin'd  livery. 

Isab.  I  have  no  tongue  but  one :  gentle  my  lord, 
Let  me  entreat  you  speak  the  former  language. 
Ang.  Plainly  conceive,  I  love  you. 
Isab.  My  brother  did  love  Juliet;  and  you  tell  me 
That  he  shall  die  for 't. 
Ang.  He  shall  not,  Isabel,  if  you  give  me  love. 
Isab.  I  know,  your  virtue  hath  a  licence  in 't, 
Which  seems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is, 
To  pluck  on  others. 

Ang.  Believe  me,  on  mine  honour, 

My  words  express  my  purpose. 

Isab.  Ha !  little  honour  to  be  much  believ'd, 
And  most  pernicious  purpose ! — Seeming,  seeming ! — 
I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo ;  look  for 't : 
Sign  me  a  present  pardon  for  my  brother, 
Or  with  an  outstretch'd  throat  I  '11  tell  the  world 
Aloud  what  man  thou  art. 

Ang.  Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  ? 

My  unsoil'd  name,  the  austerencss  of  my  life, 
My  vouch  against  you,  and  my  place  'i  the  state, 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh, 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report, 
And  smell  of  calumny.     I  have  begun ; 
And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein : 
Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite ; 
Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixious  blushes, 
That  banish  what  they  sue  for :  redeem  thy  brother 
By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will ; 
Or  else  he  must  not  only  die  the  death, 
But  thy  unkindness  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  sufferance.     Answer  me  to-morrow, 
Or,  by  the  affection  that  now  guides  me  most, 
I  '11  prove  a  tyrant  to  him.     As  for  you, 
Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o'erweighs  your  true. 

[Exit. 
Isab.  To  whom  should  I  complain?    Did  I  tell 
this, 
Who  would  believe  me?    O  perilous  mouths ! 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-same  tongue, 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof ; 
Bidding  the  law  make  court  sy  to  their  will ; 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  th'  appetite, 
To  follow  as  it  chaws.     I  '11  to  my  brother : 
Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood, 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour, 
That,  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he'd  yield  them  up, 
Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 
To  such  abhorr'd  pollution. 
Then,  Isabel,  live  chaste,  and,  brother,  die : 
More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity. 
I'll  tell  him  yet  of  Angelo's  request, 
And  fit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  soul's  rest  \ExiL 
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ACT  III. 
Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Prison. 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  before,  Claudio,  and  Provost. 

Duke.  So  then,  you  hope  of  pardon  from  Ix>rd 
Claud.  The  miserable  have  [Angelo? 

No  other  medicine,  but  only  hope  : 
I  have  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepar'd  to  die. 

Duke,  fee  absolute  for  death  ;  either  death  or  life 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.  Reason  thus  with 
If  I  do  lose  dice,  I  do  lose  a  thing  pife : — 

That  none  but  fools  would  keep :  a  breath  thou  art, — 
Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences, — 
That  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st, 
Hourly  afflict :  merely,  thou  art  death's  fool ; 
For  him  thou  labour'st  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 
And  yet  run'st  toward  him  still.    Thou  art  not  noble ; 
For  all  th'  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st 
Are  nurs'd  by  baseness.     Thou  art  by  no  means 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork     [valiant ; 
Of  a  poor  worm.     Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 
And  that  thou  oft  provok'st ;  yet  grossly  fear'st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.    Thou  art  not  thyself; 
For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 
That  issue  out  of  dust.     Happy  thou  art  not ; 
For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to  get, 
And  what  thou  hast,  forgct'st.    Thou  art  not  certain  ; 
For  thy  complexion  shirts  to  strange  effects 
After  the  moon.     If  thou  art  rich,  thou  'rt  poor ; 
For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unloads  thee.     Friend  hast  thou  none ; 
For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire, 
The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins, 
Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum, 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner.    Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor 
But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep,  [age ; 

Dreaming  on  both ;  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld :  and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich, 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty, 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.     What 's  yet  in  this' 
That  bears  the  name  of  life?    Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths :  yet  death  we  fear, 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Claud.  I  humbly  thank  you* 

To  sue  to  live,  I  find  I  seek  to  die ; 
And,  seeking  death,  find  life :  let  it  come  on. 

/sad.  [Without.]  What  ho!     Peace  here;  grace 
and  good  company ! 

Prov.  Who's  there?  come  in  :  the  wish  deserves 
a  welcome. 

Duke.  Dear  Sir,  ere  long  I  Ml  visit  you  again. 

Clattd.  Most  holy  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Enter  Isabella. 

/sad.  My  business  is  a  word  or  two  with  Claudio. 

Prov.  And  very  welcome. — Look,  signior;  here 's 
your  sister. 

Duke.  Provost,  a  word  with  you. 

Prov.  As  many  as  you  please. 

Duke.  [Aside  to  him.]  Bring  me  to  hear  them 
speak,  where  I  may  be  conceal'd. 

[Exeunt  Duke  and  Provost. 

Claud.  Now,  sister,  what's  the  comfort? 

/sab.  Why,  as  all 

Comforts  are;  most  good,  most  good  indeed. 
Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven, 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador, 


Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger : 
Therefore,  your  best  appointment  make  with  speed ; 
To-morrow  you  set  on. 

Claud.  Is  there  no  remedy? 

/sab.  None,  but  such  remedy,  as,  to  save  a  head, 
To  cleave  a  heart  in  twain. 

Claud.  But  is  there  any? 

/sab.  Yes,  brother,  you  may  live : 
There  is  a  devilish  mercy  in  the  judge, 
If  you  '11  implore  it,  that  will  free  your  life, 
But  fetter  you  till  death. 

Claud.  Perpetual  durance  ? 

/sab.  Ay,  just ;  perpetual  durance, — a  restraint, 
Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had, 
To  a  determin'd  scope. 

Claud.  But  in  what  nature? 

/sab.   In  such  a  one  as,  you  consenting  to 't, 
Would  bark  your  honour  from  that  trunk  you  bear, 
And  leave  you  naked. 

Claud.  Let  me  know  the  point 

/sab.  O!  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio;  and  1  quake,. 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  shouldst  entertain, 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect, 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.     Dar'st  thou  die  ? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension ; 
And  the  poor  l>eetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

Claud.  Why  give  you  me  this  shame? 

Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 
From  flowery  tenderness.     If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride, 
And  hug  it  mine  arms. 

/sab.  There  spake  my  brother :  there  my  father'* 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice  !    Yes,  thou  must  die :    [grave 
Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life 
In  base  appliances.     This  outward-sainted  deputy — 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  the  head,  and  follies  doth  enmew 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl — is  yet  a  devil ; 
His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  as  hell. 

Claud.  The  priestly  Angelo? 

/sab.  O,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell, 
The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In  priestly  guards  !     Dost  thou  think,  Claudio, — 
If  I  would  yield  him  my  virginity, 
Thou  mightst  be  freed. 

Claud.  O  heavens !  it  cannot  be. 

/sab.  Yes,  he  would  give't  thee,  from  this  rank 
offence, 
So  to  offend  him  still.     This  night's  the  time 
That  I  should  do  what  I  abhor  to  name, 
Or  else  thou  diest  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Thou  shalt  not  do  *t 

/sab.  O !  were  it  but  my  life, 
I  'd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin. 

Claud.  Thanks,  dear  Isabel. 

/sab.  Be  ready,  Claudio,  for  your  death  to-morrow. 
Claud.  Yes. — Has  he  affections  in  him, 
That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nose, 
When  he  would  force  it? — Sure,  it  is  no  sin ; 
Or  of  the  deadly  seven,  it  is  the  least 
/sab.  Which  is  the  least  ? 
Claud.  If  it  were  damnable,  he  being  so  wise, 
Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdurably  fin'd  ? — O  Isabel ! 
/sab.  What  says  my  brother? 
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Claud.  Death  is  a  fearful  thing. 

I  sab.  And  shamed  life  a  hateful. 

Claud.  Ay,  but  to  die,    and  go  we   know   not 
where; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  in  certain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling! — 'tis  too  horrible! 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

J  sab.  Alas,  alas! 

Claud.  Sweet  sister,  let  me  live : 

What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far, 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue. 

Isab.  O  you  beast ! 

0  faithless  coward !  O  dishonest  wretch ! 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice? 
Is 't  not  a  kind  of  incest  to  take  life 

From  thine  own  sister's  shame?     What  should  I 

think? 
Heaven  shield,  my  mother  play'd  my  father  fair ! 
For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness 
Ne'er  issu'd  from  his  blood     Take  my  defiance ; 
Die,  perish !  might  but  my  bending  down 
Reprieve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  should  proceed : 
1 11  pray  a  thousand  prayers  for  thy  death, — 
No  word  to  save  thee. 

Claud.  Nay,  hear  me,  Isabel. 

Isab.  O,  fie,  fie,  fie  ! 

Thy  sin 's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade. 
Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  itself  a  bawd : 
'Tis  best  that  thou  diest  quickly.  [Going. 

Claud.  O,  hear  me,  Isabella. 

Re-enter  Duke. 

Duke.  Vouchsafe  a  word,  young  sister;  but  one 
word. 

Isab.  What  is  your  will? 

Duke.  Might  you  dispense  with  your  leisure,  I 
would  by  and  by  have  some  speech  with  you :  the 
satisfaction  I  would  require,  is  likewise  your  own 
benefit 

Isab.  I  have  no  superfluous  leisure :  my  stay  must 
be  stolen  out  of  other  affairs ;  but  I  will  attend  you 
a  while. 

Duke.  [Aside  to  Claudio.]  Son,  I  have  over- 
heard what  hath  past  between  you  and  your  sister. 
Angelo  had  never  the  purpose  to  corrupt  her;  only 
he  hath  made  an  assay  of  her  virtue,  to  practise 
his  judgment  with  the  disposition  of  natures :  she, 
having  the  truth  of  honour  in  her,  hath  made  him 
that  gracious  denial  which  he  is  most  glad  to  receive. 

1  am  confessor  to  Angelo,  and  I  know  this  to  be 
true ;  therefore  prepare  yourself  to  death.  Do  not 
satisfy  your  resolution  with  hopes  that  arc  fallible : 
to-morrow  you  must  die;  go  to  your  knees,  and 
make  ready. 

Claud.  Let  me  ask  my  sister  pardon.     I  am  so 
out  of  love  with  life,  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it 
Duke.  Hold  you  there :  farewell.    [Exit  Claudio. 


Reenter  Provost. 
Provost,  a  word  with  you. 
I^rav.  What 's  your  will,  father? 
Duke.  That  now  you  are  come,  you  will  be  gone. 
Leave  me  a  while  with  the  maid :  my  mind  promises 
with  my  habit  no  loss  shall  touch  her  by  my  company. 

Prov.  In  good  time.  [Exit. 

Duke.  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath 
made  you  good:  the  goodness  that  is  cheap  in 
beauty,  makes  beauty  brief  in  goodness ;  but  grace, 
being  the  soul  of  your  complexion,  shall  keep  the 
body  of  it  ever  fair.  The  assault  that  Angelo  hath 
made  to  you,  fortune  hath  conveyed  to  my  under- 
standing :  and,  but  that  frailty  hath  examples  for  his 
falling,  I  should  wonder  at  Angelo.  How  will 
you  do  to  content  this  substitute,  and  to  save  your 
brother? 

Isab.  I  am  now  going  to  resolve  him,  I  had  rather 
my  brother  die  by  the  law,  than  my  son  should  be 
unlawfully  born.  But  O,  how  much  is  the  good 
duke  deceived  in  Angelo  !  If  ever  he  return,  and  I 
can  speak  to  him,  1  will  open  my  lips  in  vain,  or 
discover  his  government 

Duke.  That  shall  not  be  much  amiss :  yet,  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  he  will  avoid  your  accusation ; 
he  made  trial  of  you  only.  Therefore,  fasten  your 
ear  on  my  advisings:  to  the  love  I  have  in  doing 
good,  a  remedy  presents  itself.  I  do  make  myself 
believe,  that  you  may  most  uprighteously  do  a  poor 
wronged  lady  a  merited  benefit ;  redeem  your  brother 
from  the  angry  law ;  do  no  stain  to  your  own  gra- 
cious person ;  and  much  please  the  absent  duke,  if 
peradventure  he  shall  ever  return  to  have  hearing  of 
this  business. 

Isab.  Let  me  hear  you  speak  farther.  I  have 
spirit  to  do  anything  that  appears  not  foul  in  the 
truth  of  my  spirit 

Duke.  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful. 
Have  you  not  heard  speak  of  Mariana,  the  sister  of 
Frederick  the  great  soldier  who  miscarried  at  sea  ? 

Isab.  I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good  words 
went  with  her  name. 

Duke.  She  should  this  Angelo  have  married ;  was 
affianced  to  her  by  oath,  and  the  nuptial  appointed  : 
between  which  time  of  the  contract,  and  limit  of  the 
solemnity,  her  brother  Frederick  was  wrecked  at 
sea,  having  in  that  perished  vessel  the  dowry  of  his 
sister.  But  mark  how  heavily  this  befell  to  the  poor 
gentlewoman :  there  she  lost  a  noble  and  renowned 
brother,  in  his  love  toward  her  ever  most  kind  and 
natural ;  with  him,  the  portion  and  sinew  of  her  for- 
tune, her  marriage-dowry;  with  both,  her  com- 
binate  husband,  this  well-seeming  Angelo. 

Isab.  Can  this  be  so?    Did  Angelo  so  leave  her? 

Duke.  Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not  one  of 
them  with  his  comfort ;  swallowed  his  vows  whole, 
pretending  in  her,  discoveries  of  dishonour :  in  few, 
bestowed  her  on  her  own  lamentation,  which  she  yet 
wears  for  his  sake ;  and  he,  a  marble  to  her  tears, 
is  washed  with  them,  but  relents  not 

Isab.  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death  to  take  this 
poor  maid  from  the  world!  What  corruption  in 
this  life,  that  it  will  let  this  man  live ! — But  now  out 
of  this  can  she  avail? 

Duke.  It  is  a  rupture  that  you  may  easily  heal ; 
and  the  cure  of  it  not  only  saves  your  brother,  but 
keeps  you  from  dishonour  m  doing  it 

Isab.  Show  me  how,  good  father. 

Duke.  This  fore-named  maid  hath  yet  in  her  the 
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continuance  of  her  first  affection:  his  unjust  un- 
kindness,  that  in  all  reason  should  have  quenched 
her  love,  hath,  like  an  impediment  in  the  current, 
made  it  more  violent  and  unruly.  Go  you  to  Angelo ; 
answer  his  requiring  with  a  plausible  obedience; 
agree  with  his  demands  to  the  point;  only  refer 
yourself  to  this  advantage, — first,  that  your  stay 
with  him  may  not  be  long ;  that  the  time  may  have 
all  shadow  and  silence  in  it ;  and  the  place  answer 
to  convenience.  This  being  granted  in  course,  and 
now  follows  all: — we  shall  advise  this  wronged 
maid  to  stead  up  your  appointment,  go  in  your 
place ;  if  the  encounter  acknowledge  itself  hereafter, 
it  may  compel  him  to  her  recompense :  and  here,  by 
this,  is  your  brother  saved,  your  honour  untainted, 
the  poor  Mariana  advantaged,  and  the  corrupt 
deputy  scaled.  The  maid  will  I  frame,  and  make 
fit  for  his  attempt.  If  you  think  well  to  carry  this, 
as  you  may,  the  doubleness  of  the  benefit  defends 
the  deceit  from  reproof.     What  think  you  of  it? 

/sad.  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already ; 
and  I  trust  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  per- 
fection. 

Duke.  It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up.  Haste 
you  speedily  to  Angelo :  if  for  this  night  he  entreat 
you  to  his  bed,  give  him  promise  of  satisfaction.  I 
will  presently  to  St  Luke's:  there,  at  the  moated 
grange,  resides  this  dejected  Mariana.  At  that 
place  call  upon  me;  and  despatch  with  Angelo, 
that  it  may  be  quickly. 

/sad.  I  thank  you  for  this  comfort  Fare  you 
well,  good  father.  [Excjint. 

Scene  II. — The  Street  before  the  Prison. 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  before;    to   him   Elbow,  and 

Officers  with  Clown. 

Elb.  Nay,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  it,  but  that 
you  will  needs  buy  and  sell  men  and  women  like 
beasts,  we  shall  have  all  the  world  drink  brown  and 
white  bastard. 

Duke.  O  heavens!  what  stuff  is  here? 

Clo.  'Twas  never  merry  world,  since,  of  two 
usuries,  the  merriest  was  put  down,  and  the  worser 
allowed  by  order  of  law  a  furred  gown  to  keep  him 
warm ;  and  furred  with  fox  and  lamb-skins  too,  to 
signify,  that  craft,  being  richer  than  innocency, 
stands  for  the  facing. 

Elb.  Come  your  way,  Sir.  —  Bless  you,  good 
father  friar. 

Duke.  And  you,  good  brother  father.  What 
offence  hath  this  man  made  you,  Sir? 

Elb.  Marry,  Sir,  he  hath  offended  the  law :  and, 
Sir,  we  take  him  to  be  a  thief  too,  Sir;  for  we  have 
found  upon  him,  Sir,  a  strange  pick-lock,  which  we 
have  sent  to  the  deputy. 

Duke.  Fie,  sirrah !  a  bawd,  a  wicked  bawd ! 
The  evil  that  thou  causest  to  be  done, 
That  is  thy  means  to  live.     Do  thou  but  think 
What  'tis  to  cram  a  maw,  or  clothe  a  back, 
From  such  a  filthy  vice:  say  to  thyseif, — 
From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches 
I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live. 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life, 
So  stinkingly  depending?    Go  mend,  go  mend. 

do.  Indeed,  it  does  stink  in  some  sort,  Sir ;  but 
yet,  Sir,  I  would  prove — 

Duke.  Nay,  if  the  devil  have  given  thee  proofs 
for  sin, 


» 


Thou  wilt  prove  his. — Take  him  to  prison,  officer: 
Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work, 
Ere  this  rude  beast  will  profit. 

Elb.  He  must  before  the  deputy,  Sir ;  he  has  given 
him  warning.  The  deputy  cannot  abide  a  whore- 
master  :  if  he  be  a  whoremonger,  and  comes  before 
him,  he  were  as  good  go  a  mile  on  his  errand. 

Duke.  That  wc  were  all,  as  some  would  seem  to  be, 
From  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming,  free ! 

Elb.  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waist, — a  cord, 
Sir. 

Clo.  I  spy  comfort :  I  cry,  BaiL  Here's  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  friend  of  mine. 

Enter  Luao. 

Lucio.  How  now,  noble  Pompey !  What,  at  the 
wheels  of  Ccesar !  Art  thou  led  in  triumph?  What, 
is  there  none  of  Pygmalion's  images,  newly  made 
woman,  to  be  had  now,  for  putting  the  hand  in  the 
pocket  and  extracting  it  clutched?  What  reply,  ha? 
What  say'st  thou  to  this  tune,  matter,  and  method? 
Is 't  not  drowned  i'  the  last  rain,  ha !  What  sayest 
thou  to 't?  Is  the  world  as  it  was,  man?  Which  is 
the  way?  Is  it  sad,  and  few  words?  or  how?  The 
trick  of  it? 

Duke.  Still  thus,  and  thus ;  still  worse ! 

Lucio.  How  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistress? 
Procures  she  still,  ha? 

Clo.  Troth,  Sir,  she  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beefi 
and  she  is  herself  in  the  tub. 

Lucio.  Why,  'tis  good ;  it  is  the  right  of  it ;  it 
must  be  so :  ever  your  fresh  whore,  and  your  pow- 
dered bawd :  an  unsluinncd  consequence ;  it  must 
be  so.     Art  going  to  prison,  Pompey? 

Clo.  Yes,  faith,  Sir. 

Lucio.  Why,  'tis  not  amUs,  Pompey.  Farewell. 
Go,  say  I  sent  thee  thither.  For  debt,  Pompey?  or 
how? 

Elb.  For  being  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawd. 

Lucio.  Well,  then,  imprison  him.  If  imprison- 
ment be  the  due  of  a  bawd,  why,  'tis  his  right : 
bawd  is  he,  doubtless,  and  of  antiquity  too ;  bawd- 
born. — Farewell,  good  Pompey:  commend  me  to 
the  prison,  Pompey.  You  will  turn  good  husband 
now,  Pompey ;  you  will  keep  the  house. 

Clo.  1  hope,  Sir,  your  good  worship  will  be  my 
bail. 

Lucio.  No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  is  not 
the  wear.  I  will  pray,  Pompey,  to  increase  your 
bondage:  if  you  take  it  not  patiently,  why,  your 
mettle  is  the  more.  Adieu,  trusty  Pompey. — Bless 
you,  friar. 

Duke.  And  you. 

Lucio.  Does  Bridget  paint  still,  Pompey,  ha? 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  Sir ;  come. 

Clo.  You  will  not  bail  me,  then,  Sir? 

Lucio.  Then,  Pompey,  nor  now. — What  news 
abroad,  friar?     What  news? 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  Sir ;  come. 

Lucio.   Go, — to  kennel,  Pompey,  go. 

[Exeunt  Elbow,  and  Officers  with  Clown. 
What  news,  friar,  of  the  duke? 

Duke.  I  know  none.     Can  you  tell  me  of  any? 

Lucio.  Some  say,  he  is  with  the  emperor  of 
Russia;  other  some,  he  is  in  Rome:  but  where  is 
he,  think  you? 

Duke.  I  know  not  where;  but  wheresoever,   I 
wish  him  well. 
Lucio.  It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him  to 
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steal  from  the  state,  and  usurp  the  beggary  he  was 
never  born  to.  Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well  in  his 
absence :  he  puts  transgression  to  't 

Duke.  He  does  well  in 't. 

Lucio.  A  little  more  lenity  to  lechery  would  do  no 
harm  in  him :  something  too  crabbed  that  way,  friar. 

Duke.  It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity  must 
cure  it. 

Lucio.  Yes,  in  good  sooth,  the  vice  is  of  a  great 
kindred;  it  is  well  allied:  but  it  is  impossible  to 
extirp  it  quite,  friar,  till  eating  and  drinking  be  put 
down.  They  say,  this  Angelo  was  not  made  by 
man  and  woman,  after  the  downright  way  of  crea- 
tion :  is  it  true,  think  you? 

Duke.  How  should  he  be  made,  then? 

Lucio.  Some  report,  a  sea-maid  spawn'd  him; 
some,  that  he  was  begot  between  two  stock-fishes. 
But  it  is  certain,  that  when  he  makes  water,  his 
urine  is  congealed  ice ;  that  I  know  to  be  true:  and 
lie  is  a  motion  ungenerative ;  that 's  infallible. 

Duke.  You  are  pleasant,  Sir,  and  speak  apace. 

Lucio.  Why,  what  a  ruthless  thing  is  this  in  him, 
for  the  rebellion  of  a  cod-piece  to  take  away  the  life 
of  a  man!  Would  the  duke  that  is  absent  have 
done  this?  Ere  he  would  have  hanged  a  man  for 
the  getting  a  hundred  bastards,  he  would  have  paid 
for  the  nursing  a  thousand :  he  had  some  feeling  of 
the  sport ;  he  knew  the  service,  and  that  instructed 
him  to  mercy. 

Duke.  I  never  heard  the  absent  duke  much  de- 
tected for  women ;  he  was  not  inclined  that  way. 

Lucio.  O,  Sir,  you  are  deceived. 

Duke.  'Tis  not  possible. 

Lucio.  Who?  not  the  duke?  yes,  your  beggar  of 
fifty;  and  his  use  was,  to  put  a  ducat  in  her  clack - 
dish :  the  duke  had  crotchets  in  him :  he  would  be 
drunk  too ;  that  let  me  inform  you 

Duke.  You  do  him  wrong,  surely. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his.  A  shy  fellow 
was  the  duke :  and,  I  believe,  I  know  the  cause  of 
his  withdrawing. 

Duke.  What,  I  pr'ythee,  might  be  the  cause? 

Lucio.  No, — pardon ; — 'tis  a  secret  must  be  locked 
within  the  teeth  and  the  lips ;  but  this  I  can  let  you 
understand, — the  greater  file  of  the  subject  held  the 
duke  to  be  wise. 

Duke.  Wise !  why,  no  question  but  he  was. 

Lucio.  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing 
fellow. 

Duke.  Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or  mistak- 
ing :  the  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business  he 
hath  helmed,  must,  upon  a  warranted  need,  give  him 
a  better  proclamation.  Let  him  be  but  testimonied 
in  his  own  bringings  forth,  and  he  shall  appear  to 
the  envious,  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier. 
Therefore,  you  speak  unskilfully ;  or,  if  your  know- 
ledge be  more,  it  is  much  darkened  in  your  malice. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  know  him,  and  I  love  him. 

Duke.  Love  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  with  dearer  love. 

Lucio.  Come,  Sir,  I  know  what  I  know. 

Duke.  1  can  hardly  believe  that,  since  you  know 
not  what  you  speak.  But,  if  ever  the  duke  return, 
(as  our  prayers  are  he  may,)  let  me  desire  you  to 
make  your  answer  before  him :  if  it  be  honest  you 
have  spoke,  you  have  courage  to  maintain  it :  I  am 
bound  to  call  upon  you;  and,  I  pray  you,  your 
name?  [duke. 

Lucio.  Sir,  my  name  is  Lucio ;  well  known  to  the 


Duke.  He  shall  know  you  better,  Sir,  if  I  may 
live  to  report  you. 

Lucio.  I  fear  you  not. 

Duke.  O,  you  hope  the  duke  will  return  no  more ; 
or  you  imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite.  But, 
indeed,  I  can  do  you  little  harm:  you'll  forswear 
this  again. 

Lucio.  I  '11  be  hanged  first :  thou  art  deceived  in 
me,  friar.  But  no  more  of  this.  Canst  thou  tell,  if 
Claudio  die  to-morrow,  or  no? 

Duke.  Why  should  he  die,  Sir? 

Lucio.  Why,  for  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish. 
I  would  the  duke  we  talk  of  were  returned  again : 
this  ungenitured  agent  will  unpeople  the  province 
with  continency;  sparrows  must  not  build  in  his 
house-eaves,  because  they  are  lecherous.  The  duke 
yet  would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  answered ;  he 
would  never  bring  them  to  light:  would  he  were 
returned!  Marry,  this  Claudio  is  condemned  for 
untrussing.  Farewell,  good  friar;  I  pr'ythee,  pray 
for  me.  The  duke,  I  say  to  thee  again,  would  eat 
mutton  on  Fridays.  He  s  now  past  it :  yet,  and  I 
say  to  thee,  he  would  mouth  with  a  beggar,  though 
she  smelt  brown  bread  and  garlic :  say  that  I  said 
so.     Farewell.  [Exit. 

Duke.  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 
Can  censure  'scape:  back -wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.     What  king  so  strong, 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue? — 
But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Escalus,  Provost,  and  Officers  with  Mrs  Overdone. 

Escal.  Go ;  away  with  her  to  prison ! 

Mrs  Ov.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me;  your 
honour  is  accounted  a  merciful  man ;  good  my  lord. 

Escal.  Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still 
forfeit  in  the  same  kind?  This  would  make  mercy 
swear,  and  play  the  tyrant. 

Prov.  A  bawd  of  eleven  years'  continuance,  may 
it  please  your  honour. 

Mrs  Ov.  My  lord,  this  is  one  Lucio's  information 
against  me.  Mistress  Kate  Keep-down  was  with 
child  by  him  in  the  duke's  time ;  he  promised  her 
marriage:  his  child  is  a  year  and  a  quarter  old, 
come  Philip  and  Jacob :  I  have  kept  it  myself;  and 
see  how  he  goes  about  to  abuse  me ! 

Escal.  That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  licence : — 
let  him  be  callecl  before  us. — Away  with  her  to 
prison ! — Go  to ;  no  more  words.  [Exeunt  Officers 
zvith  Mrs  O VERDON E.  ]  Provost,  my  brother  A ngelo 
will  not  be  altered;  Claudio  must  die  to-morrow: 
let  him  be  furnished  with  divines,  and  have  all  chari- 
table preparation.  If  my  brother  wrought  by  my 
pity,  it  should  not  be  so  with  him. 

Prov.  So  please  you,  this  friar  hath  been  with 
him,  and  advised  him  for  the  entertainment  of  death. 

Escal.  Good  even,  good  father. 

Duke.  Bliss  and  goodness  on  you ! 

Escal.  Of  whence  are  you? 

Duke.  Not  of  this  country,  though  my  chance  is 
now 
To  use  it  for  my  time :  I  am  a  brother 
Of  gracious  order,  late  come  from  the  See, 
In  special  business  from  his  holiness. 

Escal.  What  news  abroad  i'  the  world? 

Duke.  None,  but  there  is  so  great  a  fever  on 
goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure  it: 
novelty  is  only  in  request ;  and  it  is  as  dangerous  to 
be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  as  it  is  virtuous  to  be 
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constant  in  any  undertaking:  there  is  scarce  truth 
enough  alive  to  make  societies  secure ;  but  security 
enough  to  make  fellowships  accursed : — much  upon 
this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  This 
news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's  news.  I 
pray  you,  Sir,  of  what  disposition  was  the  duke? 

Escal.  One  that,  above  all  other  strifes,  contended 
especially  to  know  himself. 

Duke.  What  pleasure  was  he  given  to? 

Escal.  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry,  than 
merry  at  anything  which  professed  to  make  him 
rejoice :  a  gentleman  of  all  temperance.  But  leave 
we  him  to  his  events,  with  a  prayer  they  may  prove 
prosperous;  and  let  me  desire  to  know  how  you  find 
Claudio  prepared.  I  am  made  to  understand,  that 
you  have  lent  him  visitation. 

Duke.  He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinister 
measure  from  his  judge,  but  most  willingly  humbles 
himself  to  the  determination  of  justice :  yet  had  he 
framed  to  himself,  by  the  instruction  of  his  frailty, 
many  deceiving  promises  of  life;  which  I,  by  my 
good  leisure,  have  discredited  to  him,  and  now  is  he 
resolved  to  die. 

Escal.  You  have  paid  the  heavens  your  function, 
and  the  prisoner  the  very  debt  of  your  calling.  I 
have  laboured  for  the  poor  gentleman  to  the  extremest 
shore  of  my  modesty ;  but  my  brother  justice  have  I 
found  so  severe,  that  he  hath  forced  me  to  tell  him, 
he  is  indeed — justice, 

Duke.  If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his 
proceeding,  it  shall  become  him  well ;  wherein  if  he 
chance  to  fail,  he  hath  sentenced  himself. 

Escal.  I  am  going  to  visit  the  prisoner.  Fare  you 
well 

Duke.  Peace  be  with  you ! 

[Exeunt  Escalus  and  Provost 
He,  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe ; 
Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go ; 
More  nor  less  to  others  paving, 
Than  by  self  offences  weighing. 
Shame  to  him,  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking ! 
Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 
To  weed  my  vice,  and  let  his  grow ! 
O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  side ! 
How  may  likeness,  made  in  crimes, 
Making  practice  on  the  times, 
To  draw  with  idle  spider's  strings 
Most  pond'rous  and  substantial  things ! 
Craft  against  vice  I  must  apply. 
With  Angelo  to-night  shall  lie 
His  old  betrothed,  but  despis'd: 
So  disguise  shall,  by  the  disguis'd, 
Pay  with  falsehood  false  exacting, 
And  perform  an  old  contracting.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  L— Garden  at  the  moated  Grange.     Before 

Mariana's  House. 

Mariana  discovered  fitting:  a  Boy  stnging. 

SONG. 

Take.  O,  take  those  lips  away. 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  ; 


And  thoje  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn : 
But  my  kisses  bring  again, 

bring  again ; 
Seals  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain, 

seal'd  in  vain. 

Mart.  Break  off  thy  song,  and  haste  thee  quick 
away: 
Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  often  still'd  my  brawling  discontent. — 

[Exit  Boy. 
Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  be/ore. 

I  cry  you  mercy,  Sir ;  and  well  could  wish 

You  had  not  found  me  here  so  musical : 

Let  me  excuse  me,  and  believe  me  so, — 

My  mirth  it  much  displeas'd,  but  pleas'd  my  woe. 

Duke.  'Tis  good;  though  music  oft  hath  such  a 
charm 
To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm. — 
I  pray  you,  tell  me,  hath  anybody  inquired  for  me 
here  to-day?  much  upon  this  time  have  I  promised 
here  to  meet. 

Man.  You  have  not  been  inquired  after :  I  have 
sat  here  all  day. 

Duke.  I  do  constantly  believe  you. — The  time  is 
come,  even  now.  I  shall  crave  your  forbearance  a 
little :  may  be,  I  will  call  upon  you  anon,  for  some 
advantage  to  yourself. 

Afari.  I  am  always  bound  to  you. 

[Exit  into  the  house. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Duke.  Very  well  met,  and  welcome. 
What  is  the  news  from  this  good  deputy? 

Isab.  He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd  with  brick, 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  back'd ; 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate, 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key : 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door, 
Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads ; 
There  have  I  made  my  promise  on  the  heavy 
Middle  of  the  night  to  call  upon  him. 

Duke.  But  shall  you  on  your  knowledge  find  this 
way? 

Isab.  I  have  ta'en  a  due  and  wary  note  upon 't : 
With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence 
In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me 
The  way  twice  o'er. 

Duke.  Are  there  no  other  tokens 

Between  you  'greed,  concerning  her  observance? 

Isab.  No,  none,  but  only  a  repair  i'  the  dark ; 
And  that  I  have  possess' d  him  my  most  stay 
Can  be  but  brief:  for  I  have  made  him  know, 
I  have  a  servant  comes  with  me  along, 
That  stays  upon  me ;  whose  persuasion  is, 
I  come  about  my  brother. 

Duke.  'Tis  well  borne  up. 

I  have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 
A  word  of  this. — What  ho!  within!  come  forth. 

Re-enter  Mariana. 

I  pray  you,  be  acquainted  with  this  maid ; 
She  comes  to  do  you  good. 
Isab.  I  do  desire  the  like. 

Duke.  Do  you  persuade  yourself  that  I  respect 
you?  [it 

Mart.  Good  friar,  I  know  you  do,  and  have  found 
Duke.  Take,  then,  this  your  companion  by  the 
hand, 
Who  hath  a  story  ready  for  your  ear. 
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I  shall  attend  your  leisure :  but  make  haste ; 
The  vaporous  night  approaches. 

Mart.  Will't  please  you  walk  aside? 

[Exeunt  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Duke.  O  place  and  greatness !  millions  of  false  eyes 
Are  stuck  upon  thee.     Volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 
Upon  thy  doings !  thousand  escapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream, 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies ! 

Re-enter  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Welcome !     How  agreed? 

Isab.  She  '11  take  the  enterprise  upon  her,  father, 
If  you  advise  it 

Duke.  It  is  not  my  consent, 

But  my  entreaty  too. 

Isab.  Little  have  you  to  say, 

When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and  low, 
"Remember  now  my  brother. " 

Mart.  Fear  me  not 

Duke.  Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at  all. 
He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre-contract : 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin, 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flourish  the  deceit.     Come,  let  us  go : 
Our  corn's  to  reap;  for  yet  our  tilth 's  to  sow. 

[Exeunt.  \ 

I 
SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  the  Prison. 

Enter  Provost  and  Clown. 

Prov.  Come  hither,  sirrah.     Can  you  cut  off  a  | 
man's  head? 

Clo.  If  the  man  be  a  bachelor,  Sir,  I  can ;  but  if 
he  be  a  married  man,  he  is  his  wife's  head,  and  I  can 
never  cut  off  a  woman's  head. 

Prov.  Come,  Sir;  leave  me  your  snatches,  and 
yield  me  a  direct  answer.  To-morrow  morning  are 
to  die  Claudio  and  Barnardine.      Here  is  in  our 

{>rison  a  common  executioner,  who  in  his  office 
acks  a*  helper :  if  you  will  take  it  on  you  to  assist 
him,  it  shall  redeem  you  from  your  gyves;  if  not, 
you  shall  have  your  full  time  of  imprisonment,  and 
your  deliverance  with  an  unpitied  whipping,  for  you 
have  been  a  notorious  bawd. 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time  out 
of  mind;  but  yet  I  will  be  content  to  be  a  lawful 
hangman.     I  would  be  glad  to  receive  some  instruc- 
tion from  my  fellow  partner. 
Prov.  What  ho,  Abhoreon !    Where  *s  Abhorson, 

there? 

Enter  Abhorson. 

Abhor.  Do  vou  call,  Sir? 

Prov.  Sirran,  here  *s  a  fellow  will  help  you  to- 
morrow in  your  execution.  If  you  think  it  meet, 
compound  with  him  by  the  year,  and  let  him  abide 
here  with  you;  if  not,  use  him  for  the  present,  and 
dismiss  him.  He  cannot  plead  his  estimation  with 
you ;  he  hath  been  a  bawd. 

Abhor.  A  bawd,  Sir?  Fie  upon  him!  he  will  dis- 
credit our  mystery. 

Prov.  Goto,  Sir;  you  weigh  equally;  a  feather 
will  turn  the  scale.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Pray,  Sir,  by  your  good  favour, — for,  surely, 
Sir,  a  good  favour  you  have,  but  that  you  have  a 
hanging  look,— do  you  call,  Sir,  your  occupation  a 
mystery? 

Abhor.  Ay,  Sir;  a  mystery. 


Clo.  Painting,  Sir,  I  have  heard  say,  is  a  mystery; 
and  your  whores,  Sir,  being  members  of  my  occu- 
pation, using  painting,  do  prove  my  occupation  a 
mystery:  but  what  mystery  there  should  be  in  hang- 
ing, if  I  should  be  hanged,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Abhor.  Sir,  it  is  a  mystery. 

Clo.  Proof? 

Abhor.  Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief — 

Clo.  If  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true 
man  thinks  it  big  enough ;  if  it  be  too  big  for  your 
thie£  your  thief  thinks  it  little  enough :  so,  every 
true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Prov.  Are  you  agreed? 

Clo.  Sir,  I  will  serve  him;  for  I  do  find,  your 
hangman  is  a  more  penitent  trade  than  your  bawd, 
— he  doth  oftener  ask  forgiveness. 

Prov.  You,  sirrah,  provide  your  block  and  your 
axe  to-morrow,  four  o'clock. 

Abhor.  Come  on,  bawd ;  I  will  instruct  thee  in  my 
trade;  follow. 

Clo.  I  do  desire  to  learn,  Sir;  and,  I  hope,  if  you 
;  have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn,  you 
shall  find  me  yare ;  for,  truly,  Sir,  for  your  kindness 
I  owe  you  a  good  turn. 

Prov,  Call  hither  Barnardine  and  Claudio : 

[Exeunt  Clown  and  Abhorson. 
Th'  one  has  my  pity ;  not  a  jot  the  other, 
Being  a  murderer,  though  he  were  my  brother. 

Enter  Claudio. 

Ixx)k,  here 's  the  warrant,  Claudio,  for  thy  death : 
'Tis  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-morrow 
Thou  must  be  made  immortal.  Where  *s  Barnardine  ? 
Claud.  As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless 
labour, 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones : 
He  will  not  wake. 

Prov.  Who  can  do  good  on  him? 

Well,  go,  prepare  yourself.  [Knocking  icn'thin.]  But 

hark,  what  noise? — 
Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort ! — [Exit  Claudio.] 

By  and  by ! — 
I  hope  it  is  some  pardon,  or  reprieve, 
For  the  most  gentle  Claudio. — 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  me  before. 

Welcome,  father. 

Duke.  The  best  and  wholesom'st  spirits  of  the 
night 
Envelop  you,  good  provost !  Who  call'd  here  of  late? 

Prov.  None,  since  the  curfew  rung. 

Duke.  Not  Isabel? 

Prov.  No. 

Duke.  They  will,  then,  ere 't  be  long. 

Prov.  What  comfort  is  for  Claudio? 

Duke.  There 's  some  in  hope. 

Prov.  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 

Duke.  Not  so,  not  so ;  his  life  is  parallel'd 
Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice : 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 
To  qualify  in  others:  were  he  meal'd  with  that 
Which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous ; 
But  this  being  so,  he's  just— {Knocking  within.] 
Now  are  they  come.  [Exit  Provost. 

This  is  a  gentle  provost:  seldom-when 
The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men.    [Knocking. 


How  now  \>  What  noise?  That  spirit 's  possess' d  with  ( 

haste, 
That  wounds  th'  unsisting  postern  with  these  strokes. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Prov.  [Speaking  to  one  at  the  door.]    There  he 
must  stay  until  the  officer 
Arise  to  let  him  in :  he  is  call'd  up. 

Duke.  Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet, 
But  he  must  die  to-morrow? 

Prov.  None,  Sir,  none. 

Duke.  As  near  the  dawning,  provost,  as  it  is, 
You  shall  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Prov.  Happily. 

You  something  know ;  yet,  I  believe,  there  comes 
No  countermand ;  no  such  example  have  we : 
Besides,  upon  the  very  siege  of  justice, 
Lord  Angelo  hath  to  the  public  ear 
Profess'd  the  contrary. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

This  is  his  lordship's  man. 

Duke.  And  here  comes  Claud  io's  pardon. 

Mes.  [Giving  a  paper. ,]  My  lord  hath  sent  you 
this  note;  and  by  me  this  farther  charge, — that  you 
swerve  not  from  the  smallest  article  of  it,  neither  in 
time,  matter,  or  other  circumstance.  Good-morrow ; 
for,  as  I  take  it,  it  is  almost  day. 

Prov.  I  shall  obey  him.  [Exit  Messenger. 

Duke.  [Aside.]  This  is  his  pardon,  purchased  by 
such  sin, 
For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in. 
Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity, 
When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority : 
When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy 's  so  extended, 
That  for  the  fault's  love  is  th'  offender  friended. — 
Now,  Sir,  what  news? 

Prov.  I  told  you :  Lord  Angelo,  belike  thinking 
me  remiss  in  mine  office,  awakens  me  with  this  un- 
wonted putting  on ;  methinks  strangely,  for  he  hath 
not  used  it  before. 

Duke.  Pray  you,  let  *s  hear. 

Prov.  [Reads.] 

'*  Whatsoever  you  may  hear  to  the  contrary,  let  Claudio 
be  executed  by  four  of  the  clock  ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  Bar- 
nardine.  For  my  better  satisfaction,  let  me  have  Claudio's 
head  sent  me  by  five.  Let  this  be  duly  performed  ;  with  a 
thought,  that  more  depends  on  it  than  we  must  yet  deliver. 
Thus  fail  not  to  do  your  office,  as  you  will  answer  it  at  your 
peril." 

What  say  you  to  this,  Sir? 

Dukt.  What  is  that  Barnardine  who  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  afternoon  ? 

Prov.  A  Bohemian  born ;  but  here  nursed  up  and 
bred :  one  that  is  a  prisoner  nine  years  old. 

Duke.  How  came  it  that  the  absent  duke  had  not 
either  delivered  him  to  his  liberty,  or  executed  him? 
I  have  heard  it  was  ever  his  manner  to  do  so. 

Prov.  His  friends  still  wrought  reprieves  for  him : 
and,  indeed,  his  fact,  till  now  in  the  government  of 
Lord  Angelo,  came  not  to  an  undoubtful  proof. 

Duke.  It  is  now  apparent? 

Prov.  Most  manifest,  and  not  denied  by  himself. 

Duke.  Hath  he  borne  himself  penitently  in  pri- 
son? 
How  seems  he  to  be  touched? 

Prov.  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more 
dreadfully  bat  as  a  drunken  sleep ;  careless,  reckless, 
and  fearless  of  what 's  past,  present,  or  to  come ;  in- 
sensible of  mortality,  and  desperately  mortal. 


Duke.  He  wants  advice. 

Prov.  He  will  hear  none :  he  hath  evermore  had 
the  liberty  of  the  prison ;  give  him  leave  to  escape 
hence,  he  would  not :  drunk  many  times  a  day,  if 
not  many  days  entirely  drunk.  We  have  ▼ery  oft 
awaked  him,  as  if  to  carry  him  to  execution,  and 
showed  him  a  seeming  warrant  fcr  it:  it  hath  not 
moved  him  at  all. 

Duke.  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  written  in 
your  brow,  provost,  honesty  and  constancy:  if  I 
read  it  not  truly,  my  ancient  skill  beguiles  me ;  but, 
in  the  boldness  of  my  cunning,  I  will  lay  myself  in 
hazard.  Claudio,  whom  here  you  have  warrant  to 
execute,  is  no  greater  forfeit  to  the  law  than  Angelo 
who  hath  sentenced  him.  To  make  you  understand 
this  in  a  manifested  effect,  I  crave  but  four  days'  re- 
spite ;  for  the  which  you  are  to  do  me  both  a  present 
and  a  dangerous  courtesy. 

Prov.  Pray,  Sir,  in  what  ? 

Duke.  In  the  delaying  death. 

Prov.  Alack !  how  may  I  do  it, — having  the  hour 
limited,  and  an  express  command,  under  penalty,  to 
deliver  his  head  in  the  view  of  Angelo?  I  may 
make  my  case  as  Claudio's  to  cross  this  in  the 
smallest 

Duke.  By  the  vow  of  mine  order  I  warrant  you, 
if  my  instructions  may  be  your  guide.  Let  this  Bar- 
nardine be  this  morning  executed,  and  his  head 
borne  to  Angelo. 

Prov.  Angelo  hath  seen  them  both,  and  will  dis- 
cover the  favour. 

Duke.  O,  death 's  a  great  disguiser ;  and  you  may 
add  to  it  Shave  the  head,  and  tie  the  beard ;  and 
say  it  was  the  desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so  bared 
before  his  death  :  you  know  the  course  is  common. 
If  anything  fall  to  you  upon  this,  more  than  thanks 
and  good  fortune,  by  the  saint  whom  1  profess,  I 
will  plead  against  it  with  my  life. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  good  father;  it  is  against  my 
oath. 

Duke.  Were  you  sworn  to  the  duke  or  to  the 
deputy? 

Prov.  To  him,  and  to  his  substitutes. 

Duke.  You  will  think  you  have  made  no  offence, 
if  the  duke  avouch  the  justice  of  your  dealing? 

Prov.  But  what  likelihood  is  in  that? 

Duke.  Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty.  Yet 
since  I  see  you  fearful,  that  neither  my  coat,  in- 
tegrity, nor  persuasion,  can  with  ease  attempt  you, 
1  will  go  farther  than  I  meant,  to  pluck  all  fears  out 
of  you.  Look  you,  Sir,  here  is  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  duke :  you  know  the  character,  I  doubt  not ; 
and  the  signet  is  not  strange  to  you. 

Prov.  I  know  them  both. 

Duke.  The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  the 
duke :  you  shall  anon  over-read  it  at  your  pleasure ; 
where  you  shall  find,  within  these  two  days  he  will 
be  here.  This  is  a  thing  that  Angelo  knows  not ; 
for  he  this  very  day  receives  letters  of  strange  tenor ; 
perchance,  of  the  duke's  death ;  perchance,  entering 
into  some  monastery;  but  by  chance,  nothing  of 
what  is  writ  Look,  the  unfolding  star  calls  up  the 
shepherd.  Put  not  yourself  into  amazement  how 
these  things  should  be :  all  difficulties  are  but  easy 
when  they  are  known.  Call  your  executioner,  and 
off  with  Barnardinc's  head :  I  will  give  him  a  present 
shrift,  and  advise  him  for  a  better  place.  Yet  you 
are  amazed;  but  this  shall  absolutely  resolve  you. 
Come  away ;  it  is  almost  clear  dawn.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  Prison. 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  I  tm  as  well  acquainted  here,  as  I  was  in 
our  house  of  profession :  one  would  think  it  were 
mistress  Ovcruone's  own  house;  for  here  be  many 
of  her  old  customers.  First,  here's  young  master 
Rash ;  he 's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and 
old  ginger,  niuencore  and  seventeen  pounds ;  of 
which  he  made  five  marks  ready  money:  marry, 
then  ginger  was  not  much  in  request,  for  the  old 
women  were  all  dead.  Then  is  there  here  one  mas- 
ter Caper,  at  the  suit  of  master  Threepile  the  mercer, 
for  some  four  suits  of  peach-colour  d  satin,  which 
now  peaches  him  a  l>eggar.  Then  have  we  here 
young  Dizzy,  and  young  master  Deepvow,  and 
master  Copper-spur,  and  master  Starve-lackey,  the 
rapier  and  (lugger-man,  and  young  Drop-heir  that 
kill'd  lusty  Pudding,  and  master  Forthright,  the 
tiller,  and  brave  master  Shoe-tie  the  great  traveller, 
and  wild  Half-can  that  stabbed  Pots,  and,  I  think, 
forty  more;  all  great  doers  in  our  trade,  and  are 
now  "  for  the  Lord's  sake." 

Enter  Auhorson. 

Abhor.  Sirrah,  bring  Barnardine  hither. 

Clo.  Master  Barnardine!  you  must  rise  and  be 
hanged,  master  Barnardine. 

Abhor.  What  ho  !  Barnardine! 

Barnar.  [IVithin.]  A  pox  o'  your  throats!  Who 
makes  that  noise  there?     WThat  are  you? 

Clo.  Your  friend,  Sir ;  the  hangman.  You  must 
be  so  good,  Sir,  to  rise  and  be  put  to  death. 

Barnar.  [Within.]  Away,  you  rogue,  away!  I 
am  sleepy. 

Abhor.  Tell  him  he  must  awake,  and  that  quickly 
too. 

Clo.  Pray,  master  Barnardine,  awake  till  you  are 
executed,  and  sleep  afterwards. 

Abhor.  Go  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out. 

Clo.  lie  is  coming,  Sir,  he  is  coming;  I  hear  his 
straw  rustic. 

Abhor.  Is  the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrah? 

Clo.  Very  ready,  Sir. 

Enter  Barnardine. 

Barnar.  How  now,  Abhorson  !  what  's  the  news 
with  you? 

Abhor.  Truly,  Sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into 
your  prayers ;  for,  look  you,  the  warrant 's  come. 

Barnar.  You  rogue,  I  have  been  drinking  all 
night;  I  am  not  fitted  for'L 

Clo.  O,  the  better,  Sir;  for  he  that  drinks  all 
night,  and  is  hang'd  betimes  in  the  morning,  may 
sleep  the  sounder  all  the  next  day. 

Abhor.  lx>ok  you,  Sir ;  here  comes  your  ghostly 
father:  do  we  jest  now,  think  you? 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  btf#rt. 

Duke.  Sir,  induced  by  my  charity,  and  hearing 
how  hastily  you  arc  to  depart,  I  am  come  to  advise 
you,  comfort  you,  and  pray  with  you. 

Barnar.  Friar,  not  I :  I  have  been  drinking  hard 
all  night,  and  I  will  have  more  time  to  prepare  me, 
or  they  shall  beat  out  my  brains  with  billets :  I  will 
not  consent  to  die  this  day,  that 's  certain. 

Duke.  O,  Sir,  you  must :  and  therefore,  I  beseech 
you, 
Look  forward  on  the  journey  you  shall  go. 

Barnar.  I  swear  I  will  not  die  to^lay  for  any 
man's  persuasion. 


Duke.  But  hear  you, — 

Barnar.  Not  a  word:  if  you  have  anything  to 
say  to  me,  come  to  my  ward ;  for  thence  will  not  I 
to-day.  •  [Exit. 

Duke.  Unfit  to  live,  or  die.  O,  gravel  heart! — 
After  him,  fellows ;  bring  him  to  the  block. 

{Exeunt  Abhorson  and  Clown, 

Enter  Provost. 

Prov.  Now,  Sir,  how  do  you  find  the  prisoner? 

Duke.  A  creature  unpreparM,  unmeet  for  death ; 
And,  to  transport  him  in  the  mind  he  is, 
Were  damnable. 

Prov.  Here  in  the  prison,  father, 

There  died  this  morning  of  a  cruel  fever 
One  Ragozine,  a  most  notorious  pirate, 
A  man  of  Claudio's  years ;  his  beard  and  head 
Just  of  his  colour.     What  if  we  do  omit 
This  reprobate  till  he  were  well  inclin'd ; 
And  satisfy  the  deputy  with  the  visage 
Of  Ragozine,  more  like  to  Claudio? 

Duke.  O,  'tis  an  accident  that  heaven  provides ! 
Despatch  it  presently :  the  hour  draws  on 
Prenx'd  by  Angelo.     See  this  be  done, 
And  sent  according  to  Command,  whiles  I 
Persuade  this  rude  wretch  willingly  to  die. 

Prov.  This  shall  be  done,  good  father,  presently. 
But  Barnardine  must  die  this  afternoon : 
And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio, 
To  save  me  from  the  danger  that  might  come, 
If  he  were  known  alive? 

Duke.  Let  this  be  done, — put  them  in  secret  holds, 
Both  Barnardine  and  Claudio : 
Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting 
To  th'  under  generation,  you  shall  find 
Your  safety  manifested. 

Prov.  I  am  your  free  dependant 

Duke.  Quick,  despatch,   and  send  the  head  to 
Angelo.  [Exit  Provost 

Now  will  I  write  letters  to  Angelo, — 
The  provost,  he  shall  bear  them, — whose  contents 
Shall  witness  to  him  I  am  near  at  home, 
And  that,  by  great  injunctions,  I  am  bound 
To  enter  publicly :  him  I  '11  desire 
To  meet  me  at  the  consecrated  fount, 
A  league  below  the  city ;  and  from  thence, 
By  cold  gradation,  and  well-balanc'd  form, 
We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo. 

Re-enter  Provost  with  Ragozine**  head. 

Prov.  Here  is  the  head ;  I  '11  carry  it  myself. 

Duke.  Convenient  is  it.     Make  a  swift  return ; 
For  I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things, 
That  want  no  ear  but  yours. 

Prov.  I  '11  make  all  speed.     [Exit. 

Isab.  [IVithin.]  Peace,  ho,  be  here! 

Duke.  The  tongue  of  Isabel    She's  come  to  know 
If  yet  her  brothers  pardon  be  come  hither : 
But  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good. 
To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair, 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

Enter  Isabella. 
Isab.  Ho,  by  your  leave. 
Duke.  Good  morning  to  yon,  fair  and  gracious 

daughter. 
Isab.  The  better,  given  me  by  so  holy  a  man. 
Hath  yet  the  deputy  sent  my  brother's  pardon? 

Duke.  He  hath  releas'd  him,  Isabel,  from  the 
His  head  is  oft;  and  sent  to  Angela  [world* 

Isab.  Nay,  bat  it  is  not  so. 
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Duke.  It  is  no  other : 

Show  your  wisdom,  daughter,  in  your  close  patience. 

/sat.  O,  I  will  to  him,  and  pluck  out  his  eyes! 

Duke.  You  shall  not  be  admitted  to  his  sight. 

/sad.  Unhappy  Claudio !     Wretched  Isabel ! 
Injurious  world !     Most  damned  Angelo ! 

Duke.  This  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you  a  jot : 
Forbear  it  therefore ;  give  your  cause  to  heaven. 
Mark  what  I  say,  which  you  shall  find 
By  every  syllable  a  faithful  verity. 
Tne  duke  comes  home  to-morrow ; — nay,  dry  your 

eyes: 
One  of  our  convent,  and  his  confessor, 
Gives  me  this  instance :  already  he  hath  carried 
Notice  to  Escalus  and  Angelo ; 
Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates, 
There  to  give  up  their  power.  If  you  can,  pace  your 

wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go ; 
And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart, 
And  general  honour. 

Isab.  I  am  directed  by  you. 

Duke.  This  letter,  then,  to  friar  Peter  give; 
'Tis  that  he  sent  me  of  the  duke's  return : 
Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company 
At  Mariana's  house  to-night.    Her  cause,  and  yours, 
I  '11  perfect  him  withal :  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke;  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 
Accuse  him  home  and  home.     For  my  poor  self, 
I  am  combined  by  a  sacred  vow, 
And  shall  be  absent     Wend  you  with  this  letter. 
Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 
With  a  light  heart :  trust  not  my  holy  order, 
If  I  pervert  your  course. — Who 's  here? 


Good  even ! 


Enter  Lucio. 

Lueio. 
Friar,  where  is  the  provost? 

Duke,  Not  within,  Sir. 

Lueio.  O  pretty  Isabella,  I  am  pale  at  mine  heart 
to  see  thine  eyes  so  red :  thou  must  Ihj  patient.  I 
am  fain  to  dine  and  sup  with  water  and  bran ;  I  dare 
not  for  my  head  fill  my  l>clly;  one  fruitful  meal 
would  set  me  to 't.  But  they  say,  the  duke  will  be 
here  to-morrow.  By  my  troth,  Isabel,  I  loved  thy 
brother:  if  the  old  fantastical  duke  of  dark  corners 
had  been  at  home,  he  had  lived.      [Exit  Isabella. 

Duke.  Sir,  the  duke  is  marvellous  little  beholden 
to  your  reports;  but  the  best  is,  he  lives  not  in 
them. 

Lueio.  Friar,  thou  knowest  not  the  duke  so  well 
as  I  do :  he 's  a  better  woodman  than  thou  takest 
him  for. 

Duke.  Well,  you'll  answer  this  one  day.  Fare 
yc  well. 

Lueio.  Nay,  tarry ;  I  '11  go  along  with  thee :  I  can 
tell  thee  pretty  tales  of  the  duke. 

Duke.  You  have  told  me  too  many  of  him  already, 
Sir,  if  they  be  true ;  if  not  true,  none  were  enough. 

Lueio.  I  was  once  before  him  for  getting  a  wench 
with  child. 

Duke.  Did  you  such  a  thing? 

Lueio.  Yes,  marry,  did  I :  but  I  was  fain  to  for- 
swear it ;  they  would  else  have  married  me  to  the 
rotten  medlar. 

Duke.  Sir,  your  company  is  fairer  than  honest. 
Rest  you  well. 

Lucio.  By  my  troth,  I  '11  go  with  thee  to  the  lane's 


end :  if  bawdy  talk  offend  you,  we  '11  have  very 
little  of  it.  Nay,  friar,  I  am  a  kind  of  burr ;  I  shall 
stick.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Angelo's  House. 
Enter  An<;elo  and  Escalus. 

Escal.  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  diwmchcd 
other. 

Aug.  In  most  uneven  and  distracted  manner. 
His  actions  show  much  like  to  madness :  pray  heaven 
his  wisdom  be  not  tainted!  And  why  meet  him 
at  the  gates,  and  redeliver  our  authorities  there? 

Escal.  I  giie^s  not. 

Aug.  And  why  should  we  proclaim  it  in  an  hour 
before  his  entering,  that  if  any  crave  redress  of  in- 
justice, they  should  exhibit  their  petitions  in  the 
street? 

Escal.  He  shows  his  reason  for  that; — to  have  a 
desf>atch  of  complaints,  and  to  deliver  us  from  de- 
vices hereafter,  which  shall  then  have  no  power  to 
stand  against  us. 

Aug.  Well,  I  lx?secch  you,  let  it  be  proclaimed : 
He  times  i'  the  morn  I  '11  call  you  at  your  house. 
Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit 
As  are  to  meet  him. 

Escal.  I  shall,  Sir :  fare  you  well. 

Aug.  Good  night. —  [Exit  Escalus. 

This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  un pregnant, 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.     A  deflower'd  maid ! 
And  by  an  eminent  Ixnly,  that  enfore'd 
The  law  against  it !     But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss, 
How  might  she  tongue  me !  Yet  reason  dares  her  no ; 
For  my  authority  bears  so  credent  bulk, 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch, 
But  it  confounds  the  breather.   He  should  have  liv'd, 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  sense, 
Might  in  the  times  to  come  have  ta'en  revenge, 
By  so  receiving  a  dishonour' d  life  [liv'd ! 

With  ransom  of  such  shame.  Would  yet  he  had 
Alack !  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot,  [Exit. 
Nothing  goes  right :  we  would,  and  we  would  not. 

Scene  V. — Fields  without  the  Tortvn. 
Enter  Duke,  in  his  <nvn  habit,  and  Friar  Peter. 
Duke.  These  leters  at  fit  time  deliver  me. 

[Giz'ing  tetters. 
The  provost  knows  our  purpose,  and  our  plot 
The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  your  instruction, 
And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift, 
Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that, 
As  cause  doth  minister.     Go,  call  at  Flavius'  house, 
And  tell  him  where  I  stay :  give  the  like  notice 
To  Valentinus,  Rowland,  and  to  Crassus, 
And  bid  them  bring  the  trumpets  to  the  gate ; 
But  send  mc  Flavius  first. 
F.  Peter.  It  shall  be  speeded  well.   [Exit. 

Enter  Varril'S. 
Duke.  I  thank  thee,   Varrius;    thou   hast  made 
good  haste: 
Come,  we  will  walk.     There 's  other  of  our  friends 
Will  greet  us  here  anon,  my  gentle  Varrius. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VI.— Street  near  the  City  Gate. 
Enter  Isabella  and  Mariana. 
Jsab.  To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am  loath : 
I  would  say  the  truth ;  but  to  accuse  him  so, 
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That  is  you  part :  yet  I  'm  advis'd  to  do  it ; 
He  says,  to  veil  full  purpose. 
Mart'.  Be  rul'd  by  him. 

Isab.  Besides,  he  tells  me,  that  if  peradventure 
He  speak  against  me  on  the  adverse  side, 
I  should  not  think  it  strange;  for  'tis  a  physic 
I    That 's  bitter  to  sweet  end. 
j       Mart.  I  would,  friar  Peter — 
i       J  sab.  O,  peace !  the  friar  is  come. 

\  Enter  Friar  Peter. 

F.  Peter,  Come;  I  have  found  you  out  a  stand 
most  fit, 
Where  you  may  have  such  vantage  on  the  duke, 
He  shall  not  pass  you.     Twice  have  the  trumpets 
The  generous  and  gravest  citizens  [sounded ; 

Have  hent  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  duke  is  entring :  therefore  hence,  away. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  public  Place  near  the  City  Gate. 

'  Mariana,  veiled,  Isabella,  and  Friar  Peter,  at  a  dis- 
tance. Enter  from  one  sidt,  Duke,  in  his  own  habit, 
Varrius,  Lords  \from  the  other,  Angelo,  Escalus, 
Luao,  Provost,  Officers,  and  Citizens. 

Duke.  My  very  worthy  cousin,  fairly  met : — 
Our  old  and  faithful  friend,  we  are  glad  to  see  you. 

Ang.  and  Escal.  Happy  return  be  to  your  royal 
grace! 

Duke.  Many  and  hearty  thank  ings  to  you  both. 
We  have  made  inquiry  of  you;  and  we  hear 
Such  goodness  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul 
Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks, 
Forerunning  more  requital. 

Ang.  You  make  my  bonds  still  greater. 

Duke.  O,  your  desert  speaks  loud;  and  I  should 
wrong  it, 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom, 
When  it  deserves,  with  characters  of  brass, 
A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time, 
And  razure  of  oblivion.     Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  the  subject  see,  to  make  them  know 
That  outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  within. — Come,  Escalus; 
You  must  walk  by  us  on  our  other  hand; — 
And  good  supporters  are  you. 

Friar  Peter  and  Isabella  come  forward* 

F.  Ptter.  Now  is  your  time:  speak  loud,   and 
kneel  before  him. 

Isab.  Justice,  O  royal  duke !     Vail  your  regard 
Upon  a  wrong'd,  I  would  fain  have  said,  a  maid ! 
O  worthy  prince,  dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object, 
Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint, 
And  given  me  justice,  justice,  justice,  justice! 

Duke.  Relate  your  wrongs!  in  what?  by  whom? 
Be  brief. 
Here  is  lord  Angclo  shall  give  you  justice : 
Reveal  yourself  to  him. 

Isab.  O  worthy  duke, 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil : 
Hear  me  yourself ;  for  that  which  I  must  speak, 
Must  either  punish  me,  not  being  belieVd, 
Or  wring  redress  from  you :  hear  me,  O,  hear  me, 
here! 

Ang.  My  lord,  her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are  not  firm : 


She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother, 
Cut  off  by  course  of  justice, — 

Isab.  By  course  of  justice  t 

Ang.  And  she    will    speak   most   bitterly,   and 
strange. 

Isab.  Most  strange,  but  yet  most  truly,  will  I 
That  Angelo's  forsworn ;  is  it  not  strange?    [speak : 
That  Angelo's  a  murderer :  is 't  not  strange? 
That  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief, 
A  hypocrite,  a  virgin-violator; 
Is  it  not  strange,  and  strange? 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  ten  times  strange. 

Isab.  It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angclo, 
Than  this  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange : 
Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true;  for  truth  is  truth 
To  th'  end  of  reckoning. 

Duke.  Away  with  her, — poor  soul, 

She  speaks  this  in  th'  infirmity  of  sense. 

Isab.  O  prince,  1  conjure  thee,  as  thou  believ'st 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world, 
That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
That  I  am  touch'd  with  madness !  Make  not  impos- 

.  sible 
That  which  but  seems  unlike.     'Tis  not  impossible, 
But  one,  the  wicked'st  caitiff  on  the  ground, 
May  seem  as  shy,  as  grave,  as  just,  as  absolute 
As  Angelo ;  even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms, 
Be  an  arch-villain :  believe  it,  royal  prince : 
If  he  be  less,  he 's  nothing ;  but  he 's  more, 
Had  I  more  name  for  badness. 

Duke.  By  mine  honesty, 

If  she  be  mad, — as  I  believe  no  other, — 
Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense, 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing, 
As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness. 

Isab.  O  gracious  duke, 

Harp  not  on  that ;  nor  do  not  banish  reason 
For  inequality;  but  let  your  reason  serve 
To  n  ike  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid, 
And  iiide  the  false  seems  true. 

Duke.  Many  that  are  not  mad, 

Have,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason. — What  would  you 

Isab.  I  am  the  sister  of  one  Claudio,  [say? 

Condemn'd  upon  the  act  of  fornication 
To  lose  his  head;  condemn'd  by  Angelo. 
I,  in  probation  of  a  sisterhood, 
Was  sent  to  by  my  brother;  one  Lucio 
As  then  the  messenger, — 

Lucio.  That 's  I,  an't  like  your  grace : 

I  came  to  her  from  Claudio,  and  desir'd  ner 
To  try  her  gracious  fortune  with  Lord  Angelo, 
For  her  poor  brother's  pardon. 

/sab.  That's  he,  indeed. 

Duke.  You  were  not  bid  to  speak. 

Lucio.  No,  my  good  lord, 

Nor  wish'd  to  hold  my  peace. 

Duke.  I  wish  you  now,  then; 

Pray  you,  take  note  of  it :  and  when  you  have 
A  business  for  yourself,  pray  heaven,  you  then 
Be  perfect. 

Lucio.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Duke.  The  warrant 's  for  yourself ;  take  heed  to  it 

Isab.  This  gentleman  told  somewhat  of  my  tale,— 

Lucio.  Right 

Duke.  It  may  be  right;  but  you  are  in  the  wrong 
To  speak  before  your  time. — Proceed. 

Isab.  I  went 

To  this  pernicious  caitiff  deputy, — 
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Duke.  That 's  somewhat  madly  spoken. 

/sad.  Pardon  it ; 

The  phrase  Is  to  the  matter. 

Duke.  Mended  again.     The  matter ; — proceed. 

Isab.  In  brief, — to  set  the  needless  process  by, 
How  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray'd,  and  kneel'd, 
How  he  refell'd  me,  and  how  I  replied, — 
For  this  was  of  much  length, — the  vile  conclusion 
I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter : 
He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  concupiscible  intemperate  lust, 
Release  my  brother ;  and,  after  much  dcbatement, 
My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour, 
And  I  did  yield  to  him :  but  the  next  morn  betimes, 
His  purpose  surfeiting,  he  sends  a  warrant 
For  my  poor  brothers  head. 

Duke.  This  is  most  likely ! 

Isab.  O,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true ! 

Duke.  By  heaven,  fond  wretch !  thou  know'st  not 
what  thou  speak' st, 
Or  else  thou  art  suborn'd  against  his  honour 
In  hateful  practice.     First,  his  integrity 
Stands  without  blemish :  next,  it  imports  no  reason 
That  with  such  vehemency  he  should  pursue 
Faults  proper  to  himself:  if  he  had  so  offended, 
He  would  nave  weigh'd  thy  brother  by  himself, 
And  not  have  cut  him  off.     Some  one  hath  set  you 
Confess  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  advice        [on : 
Thou  cam'st  here  to  complain. 

Isab.  And  is  this  all? 

Then,  O !  you  blessed  ministers  above, 
Keep  me  in  patience ;  and,  with  ripen'd  time, 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up 
In  countenance! — Heaven  shield  your  grace  from 

woe, 
As  I,  thus  wrongM,  hence  unbelieved  go ! 

Duke.  I  know  you'd  fain  be  gone. — An  officer! 
To  prison  with  her ! — Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  us?    This  needs  must  be  a  practice.  — 
Who  knew  of  your  intent,  and  coming  hither? 

Isab.  One  that  I  would  were  here,  friar  Lodowick. 

Duke.  A  ghostly  father,  belike. — Who  knows  that 
Lodowick? 

Lucio.  My  lord,  I  know  him ;  'tis  a  meddling  friar ; 
I  do  not  like  the  man :  had  he  been  lay,  my  lord, 
For  certain  words  he  spake  against  your  grace 
In  your  retirement,  I  had  swing'd  him  soundly. 

Duke.  Words  against  me!     This'  a  good  friar, 
belike ! 
And  to  set  on  this  wretched  woman  here 
Against  our  substitute! — Let  this  friar  be  found. 

Lucio.  But  yesternight,   my  lord,   she  and  that 
I  saw  them  at  the  prison :  a  saucy  friar,  [friar 

A  very  scurvy  fellow. 

F.  Peter.  Bless' d  be  your  royal  grace ! 

I  have  stood  by,  my  lord,  and  I  have  heard 
Your  royal  ear  abus'd.     First,  hath  this  woman 
Most  wrongfully  accus'd  your  substitute, 
Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her, 
As  she  from  one  ungot 

Duke.  We  did  believe  no  less. 

Know  you  that  friar  Lodowick,  that  she  speaks  of? 

F.  Peter.  I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy : 
Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler, 
As  he 's  reported  by  this  gentleman; 
And,  on  my  trust,  a  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  most  villainously ;  believe  it 


F.  Peter.  Well,   he  in   time  may  come  to  cleat 
But  at  this  instant  he  is  sick,  my  lord,  [himself; 

Of  a  strange  fever.     Upon  his  mere  request, — 
Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  complaint 
Intended  'gainst  lord  Angelo, — came  I  hither, 
To  speak,  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true,  and  false ;  and  what  he,  with  his  oath 
And  all  probation,  will  make  up  full  clear, 
Whensoever  he 's  convented.   First,  for  this  woman, — 
To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman, 
So  vulgarly  and  personally  accus'd, — 
Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  her  eyes, 
Till  she  herself  confess  it. 

Duke.  Good  friar,  let 's  hear  it. 

[Isabella  is  carried  off  guarded;  and 
Mariana  comes  forward. 
Do  you  not  smile  at  this,  lord  Angelo? — 

0  heaven,  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools ! — 
Give  us  Some  scats. — Come,  cousin  Angelo; 
In  this  I  '11  be  impartial :  be  you  judge 

Of  your  own  cause. — Is  this  the  witness,  friar? 
First,  let  her  show  her  face,  and  after  speak. 

Afari.   Pardon,  my  lord ;  I  will  not  show  my  face, 
Until  my  husband  bid  me. 

Duke.  What,  are  you  married? 

Afari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Are  you  a  maid? 

Afari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  A  widow,  then? 

Afari.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Why,  you 

Are  nothing,  then : — neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife? 

Lucio.  My  lord,  she  may  be  a  punk ;  for  many  of 
them  are  neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife. 

Duke.  Silence  that  fellow :  I  would  he  had  some 
To  prattle  for  himself.  [cause 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Atari.  My  lord,  I  do  confess  I  ne'er  was  married; 
And  1  confess,  besides,  I  am  no  maid : 

1  have  known  my  husband ;  yet  my  husband  knows 
That  ever  he  knew  me.  [not 

Lucio.  He  was  drunk,  then,  my  lord :  it  can  be 
no  better. 

Duke.  For  the   benefit   of  silence,   'would  thou 
wert  so  too ! 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  This  is  no  witness  for  lord  Angelo. 

Afari.  Now  I  come  to 't,  my  lord : 
She  that  accuses  him  of  fornication, 
In  self-same  manner  doth  accuse  my  husband; 
And  charges  him,  my  lord,  with  such  a  time, 
When,  1  '11  depose,  1  had  him  in  mine  arms, 
With  all  th'  effect  of  love. 

Ang.  Charges  she  more  than  me? 

Afari.  Not  that  I  know. 

Duke.  No?  you  say,  your  husband. 

Afari.  Why,  just,  my  lord,  and  that  is  Angelo, 
Who  thinks  he  knows  that  he  ne'er  knew  my  body; 
But  knows  he  thinks  that  he  knows  Isabel's. 

Ang.  This  is  a  strange  abuse. — Let 's  see  thy  face. 

Afari.  My  husband  bids  me ;  now  I  will  unmask. 

[Unveiling. 
This  is  that  face,  thou  cruel  Angelo, 
Which  once  thou  swor'st  was  worth  the  looking  on 
This  is  the  hand,  which,  with  a  vow'd  contract, 
Was  fast  bclock'd  in  thine ;  this  is  the  body 
That  took  away  the  match  from  Isabel, 
And  did  supply  thee  at  thy  garden-house 
In  her  imagin'd  person. 
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Sirrah,  no  more ! 


Duke.  Know  you  this  woman? 

Lueio.  Carnally,  she  says. 

Duke. 

Lueio.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Aug.  My  lord,  I  must  confess,  I  know  this  woman: 
And  five  years  since  there  was  some  speech  of  mar- 
Betwixt  myself  and  her ;  which  was  broke  off,  [riage 
Partly,  for  that  her  promised  proportions 
Came  short  of  composition ;  but,  in  chief, 
For  that  her  reputation  was  disvalucd 
In  levity :  since  which  time  of  five  years 
I  never  spake  with  her,  saw  her,  nor  heard  from  her, 
Upon  my  faith  and  honour. 

Mart.  Noble  prince, 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven,  and  words  from 

breath, 
As  there  is  sense  in  truth,  and  truth  in  virtue, 
I  am  affianc'd  this  man's  wife,  as  strongly 
As  words  could  make  up  vows :  and,  my  good  lord, 
But  Tuesday  night  last  gone,  in's  garden-house, 
He  knew  me  as  a  wife.     As  this  is  true, 
Let  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees; 
Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 
A  marble  monument ! 

Ang.  I  did  but  smile  till  now : 

Now,  good  my  lord,  give  me  the  scope  of  justice; 
My  patience  here  is  touch' d.     I  do  perceive, 
These  poor  informal  women  arc  no  more 
But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  member, 
That  sets  them  on.     Let  me  have  way,  my  lord, 
To  find  this  practice  out. 

Duke.  Ay,  with  my  heart ; 

And  punish  them  unto  your  height  of  pleasure. — 
Thou  foolish  friar;  and  thou  pernicious  woman, 
Compact  with  her  that's  gone,  think'st  thou  thy 
oaths,  [saint, 

Though  they  would  swear  down  each  particular 
"Were  testimonies  against  his  worth  and  credit, 
That's  seal'd  in  approbation? — You,  lord  Escalus, 
Sit  with  my  cousin ;  lend  him  your  kind  pains 
To  find  out  this  abuse,  whence  'tis  derived. — 
There  is  another  friar  that  set  them  on ; 
Let  him  be  sent  for. 

F.  Peter.  Would  he  were  here,  my  lord !  for  he, 
Hath  set  the  women  on  to  this  complaint,    [indeed, 
Your  provost  knows  the  place  where  he  abides, 
And  he  may  fetch  him. 

Duke.  Go  do  it  instantly. —  [Exit  Provost. 

And  you,  my  noble  and  well -warranted  cousin, 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth, 
Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best, 
In  any  chastisement:  I  for  a  while 
Will  leave  you ;  but  stir  not  you,  till  you  have  well 
Determined  upon  these  slanderers. 

Escal.  My  lord,  we'll  do  it  thoroughly.— 

[Exit  Duke. 
Signior  Lucio,  did  not  you  say  you  knew  that  friar 
Lodowick  to  be  a  dishonest  person? 

Lueio.  Cueullus  non  facit  monachum:  honest  in 
nothing,  but  in  his  clothes;  and  one  that  hath 
spoke  most  villainous  speeches  of  the  duke. 

Escal.  We  shall  entreat  you  to  abide  here  till  he 
come,  and  enforce  them  against  him :  we  shall  find 
this  friar  a  notable  fellow. 

Lucio.  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word. 

Escal.  [To  an  Attendant.]  Call  that  same  Isabel 
here  once  again :  I  would  speak  with  her.  [Exit 
Attendant.]  Pray  you,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  to 
question ;  you  shall  see  how  I  '11  handle  her. 


Lucio.  Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own  report. 

Escal.  Say  you? 

Lucio.  Marry,  Sir,  I  think,  if  you  handled  her 
privately,  she  would  sooner  confess :  perchance, 
publicly  she  '11  be  ashamed. 

Escal.  I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her. 

Lucio.  That's  the  way;  for  women  arc  light  at 
midnight 

Re-enter  Officers  with  Isabella. 

Escal.  [To  Isab.]  Come  on,  mistress:  here's  a 
gentlewoman  denies  all  that  you  have  said. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  here  comes  the  rascal  I  spoke  of; 
here,  with  the  provost. 

Escal.  In  very  good  time : — speak  not  you  to  him, 
till  we  call  upon  you. 

Lucio.  Mum. 

Re-enter  Duke,  disguised  as  a  Friar$  and  Provost. 

Escal.  Come,  Sir;  did  you  set  these  women  on 
to  slander  lord  Angelo?  they  have  confessed  you 
did. 

Duke.  'Tis  false. 

Escal.   How!  know  you  where  you  are?       [devil 

Duke.  Respect  to  your  great  place!  and  let  the 
Be  sometime  honour'd  for  his  burning  throne ! — 
Where  is  the  duke?  'tis  he  should  hear  me  speak. 

Escal.  The  duke 's  in  us ;  and  we  will  hear  you 
Look  you  speak  justly.  [speak  : 

Duke.  Boldly,  at  least. — But,  O,  poor  souls! 

Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox? 
Good  night  to  your  redress.     Is  the  duke  gone? 
Then  is  your  cause  gone  too.     The  duke 's  unjust, 
Thus  to  retort  your  manifest  appeal, 
And  put  your  trial  in  the  villain  s  mouth 
Which  here  you  come  to  accuse. 

Lucio.  This  is  the  rascal ;  this  is  he  I  spoke  of. 

Escal.  Why,    thou   unreverend    and    unhallow'd 
friar! 
Is 't  not  enough,  thou  hast  suborn'd  these  women 
To  accuse  this  worthy  man,  but,  in  foul  mouth, 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear, 
To  call  him  villain?  and  then  to  glance  from  him 
To  the  duke  himself,  to  tax  him  with  injustice? — 
Take  him  hence;   to  the  rack  with  him! — We'll 

touze  you 
Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  his  purpose. — 
What!  unjust? 

Duke.  Be  not  so  hot ;  the  duke  dare 
No  more  stretch  this  finger  of  mine,  than  he 
Dare  rack  his  own :  his  subject  am  I  not, 
Nor  here  provincial.     My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna, 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble, 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew :  laws  for  all  faults, 
But  faults  so  countenane'd,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop, 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark. 

Escal.  Slander  to  the  state ! — Away  with  him  to 
prison! 

Ang.  What  can  you  vouch  against  him,  signior 
Lucio? 
Is  this  the  man  that  you  did  tell  us  of? 

Lueio.  'Tis  he,  my  lord. — Come  hither,  goodman 
bald-pate :  do  you  know  me? 

Duke.  I  remember  you,  Sir,  by  the  sound  of  your 
voice:  I  met  you  at  the  prison,  in  the  absence  of 
the  duke. 

Lucio.  O,  did  you  so?  And  do  you  remember 
what  you  said  of  the  duke? 
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Duke.  Most  notedly,  Sir. 

Lucio.  Do  you  so,  Sir?  And  was  the  duke  a 
fishmonger,  a  fool,  and  a  coward,  as  you  then  re- 
ported him  to  be? 

Duke.  You  must,  Sir,  change  persons  with  me, 
ere  you  make  that  my  report:  you,  indeed,  spoke 
so  of  him ;  and  much  more,  much  worse. 

Lucio.  0  thou  damnable  fellow !  Did  not  I  pluck 
fhee  by  the  nose,  for  thy  speeches? 

Dpke.  I  protest,  I  love  the  duke  as  I  love  myself. 

Aug.  Hark  how  the  villain  would  close  now,  afici 
his  treasonable  abuses. 

Eseal.  Such  a  fellow  is  not  to  be  talk'd  withal. — 
Away  with  him  to  prison! — Where  is  the  provost? 
— Away  with  him  to  prison !  Lay  bolts  enough  upon 
him:  let  him  speak  no  more. — Away  with  those 
giglots  too,  and  with  the  other  confederate  com- 
panion !  [  The  Provost  lays  hands  on  the  Duke. 

Duke.  Stay,  Sir;  stay  awhile. 

Aug.  What!  resists  he?     Help  him,  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Come,  Sir;  come,  Sir;  come,  Sir;  foh! 
Sir.  Why,  you  bald-patcd,  lying  rascal !  you  must  j 
be  hooded,  must  you?  show  your  knave's  visage,  | 
with  a  pox  to  you!  show  your  sheep-biting  face,  , 
and  be  hanged  au  hour  !     WiU't  not  oft'?  | 

[Pulls  off  the  Friar's  hood,  and  discovers  the 
Duke. 

Duke.  Thou  art  the  first  knave  that  e'er  made  a 
duke. — 
First,  provost,  let  me  bail  these  gentle  three. — 
[To  Lucio.]  Sneak  not  away,   Sir;  for  the  friar 

and  you 
Must  have  a  word  anon. — Lay  hold  on  him. 

Lucie.  This  may  prove  worse  than  hanging. 

Duke.  [To  Escalus.]  What  you  have  spoke,  I 
pardon ;  sit  you  down : — 
We  '11  borrow  place  of  him.—  [To  Angelo.]  Sir,  by 

your  leave. 
Hast  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence, 
That  yet  can  do  thee  office?    If  thou  hast, 
Rely  upon  it  till  my  tale  be  heard, 
And  hold  no  longer  out. 

Ang.  O  my  dread  lord, 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness, 
To  think  I  can  be  undiscernible, 
When  I  perceive  your  grace,  like  power  divine, 
Hath  look'd  upon  my  passes.     Then,  good  prince, 
No  longer  session  hold  upon  my  shame, 
But  let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession : 
Immediate  sentence  then,  and  sequent  death, 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Mariana. — 

Say,  wast  thou  e'er  contracted  to  this  woman? 

Ang.  I  was,  my  lord.  [stantly. 

Duke.   Go  take  her  hence,   and  marry  her  in- 
Do  you  the  office,  friar ;  which  consummate, 
Return  him  here  again. — Go  with  him,  provost. 
[Exeunt  Angelo,    Mariana,   Friar  Peter, 
and  Provost. 

Escal.  My  lord,  I  am  more  amaz'd  at  hU  dis. 
Than  at  the  strangeness  of  it.  [honour, 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Isabel. 

Your  friar  is  now  your  prince :  as  I  was  then 
Advertising  and  holy  to  your  business, 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit>  I  am  still 
Attorncy'd  at  your  service. 

Isab.  O,  give  me  pardon, 

That  I,  your  vassal,  have  employ  d  and  pain'd 
Your  unknown  sovereignty ! 


Duke.  You  are  pardon'd,  Isabel : 

And  now,  dear  maid,  be  you  as  free  to  us. 
Your  brother's  death,  I  know,  sits  at  your  heart ; 
And  you  may  marvel  why  I  obscur'd  myself, 
Labouring  to  save  his  life,  and  would  not  rather 
Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power, 
Than  let  him  so  be  lost.     O  most  kind  maid, 
It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death, 
Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on, 
That  brain'd  my  purpose  :  but,  peace  be  with  him ! 
That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death, 
Thau  that  which  lives  to  fear.     Make  it  your  com- 
So  happy  is  your  brother.  [fort, 

Isab.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Re-enter  Angelo,  Mariana,  Friar  Peter,  and  Provost. 

Duke.  For  this   new-married  man,   approaching 
Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wrong'd         [here, 
Your  well-defended  honour,  you  must  pardon 
Fur  Mariana's  sake :  but,  as  he  adjudg'd  your  brother, 
(Iieing  criminal,  in  double  violation 
( )f  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promise-breach 
Thereon  dependent,  for  your  brother's  life, ) 
The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out 
Most  audible,  even  from  his  proper  tongue, 
'*  An  Angelo  for  Claudio,  death  for  death!" 
Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure; 
Like  doth  quit  like,  and  Measure  still  for  Measure. 
Then,  Angelo,  thy  fault 's  thus  manifested ; 
Which,  though  thou  would'st  deny,  denies  thee  van- 
We  do  condemn  thee  to  the  very  block  [tage : 

Where   Claudio   stoop'd  to   death,  and  with   like 
Away  with  him !  [haste.  — 

Man,  O,  my  most  gracious  lord ! 

I  hope  you  will  not  mock  me  with  a  husband. 

Duke.  It  is  your  husband  mock'd  you  with  a  hus- 
Conscnting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour,     [band. 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit ;  else  imputation, 
For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  life, 
And  choke  your  good  to  come.    For  his  possessions 
Although  by  confiscation  they  are  ours, 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal, 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband. 

Mart'.  O,  my  dear  lord ! 

I  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man. 

Duke.  Never  crave  him :  we  are  definitive. 

Mari.   [Kneeling.]  Gentle  my  liege, — 

Duke.  You  do  but  lose  your  labour. —      [to  you. 
Away  with  him  to  death! — [To  Lucio.]  Now,  Sir, 

Mart'.  O,  my  good  lord ! — Sweet  Isabel,  take  my 
part: 
Lend  me  your  knees,  and,  all  my  life  to  come, 
I  '11  lend  you  all  my  life  to  do  you  service. 

Duke.  Against  all  sense  you  do  importune  her: 
Should  she  kneel  down  in  mercy  of  thi.i  fact, 
1  ler  brother's  ghost  his  paved  bed  would  break. 
And  take  her  hence  in  horror. 

Mari.  Isabel, 

Sweet  Isabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me: 
Hold  up  your  hands,  say  nothing, — I'll  speak  all. 
They  say  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults; 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad :  so  may  my  husband. 
O,  Isabel !  will  you  not  lend  a  knee? 

Duke.  He  dies  for  Claudio's  death. 

Isab.  [Kneeling.]  Most  bounteous  Sir, 

Look,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  condemn'd, 
As  if  my  brother  liv'd.     I  partly  think, 
A  due  sincerity  govern'd  his  deeds, 
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Till  he  did  look  on  me :  since  it  is  so, 

Let  him  not  die.     My  brother  had  but  justice, 

In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died : 

For  Angelo, 

His  act  did  not  overtake  his  bad  intent; 

And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 

That  perish'd  by  the  way :  thoughts  are  no  subjects; 

Intents  but  merely  thoughts. 

Mart.  Merely,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Your  suit's  unprofitable ;  stand  up,  I  say. — 
I  have  bethought  me  ot  another  fault — 
Provost,  how  came  it  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  unusual  hour  ? 

Prov.  It  was  commanded  so. 

Duke.  Had  you  a  special  warrant  for  the  deed? 

Prov.  No,   my  good   lord;   it  was   by  private 
message. 

Duke.  For  which  I   do  discharge  you  of  your 
Give  up  your  keys.  [office ; 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  noble  lord : 

I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not ; 
Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice : 
For  testimony  whereof,  one  in  the  prison, 
That  should  by  private  order  else  have  died, 
I  have  reservM  alive. 

Duke.  What 'she? 

Prov.  His  name  is  Barnard  ine. 

Duke.  I  would  thou  hadst  done  so  by  Claudio. — 
Go,  fetch  him  hither ;  let  me  look  upon  him. 

[Exit  Provost. 

Escal.  I  am  sorry,  one  so  learned  and  so  wise 
As  you,  lord  Angelo,  have  still  appear'd, 
Should  slip  so  grossly,  both  in  the  heat  of  blood, 
And  lack  of  temper'd  judgment  afterward. 

Ang.  I  am  sorry  that  such  sorrow  I  procure : 

And  so  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart, 

That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy ; 

*Tis  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it 

Re-enter  Provost,  with  Barnardink,  Claudio,  muffled* 

and  Juliet. 

Duke.  Which  is  that  Barnardine? 

Prov.  This,  my  lord. 

Duke.  There  was  a  friar  told  me  of  this  man. — 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul, 
That  apprehends  no  farther  than  this  world, 
And  squar'st  thy  life  according.      Thou'rt  con- 
demned : 
But,  for  those  earthly  faults,  I  quit  them  all ; 
And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 
For  better  times  to  come. — Friar,  advise  him; 
I  leave  him  to  your  hand. — What  muffled  fellow's 
that? 

Prov.  This  is  another  prisoner  that  I  sav'd, 
That  should  have  died  when  Claudio  lost  his  head; 
As  like  almost  to  Claudio  as  himself. 

[Unmuffles  CLAUDIO. 


Duke.  [To  Isabella.]  If  he  be  like  your  brother, 
for  his  sake 
Is  he  pardon'd ;  and,  for  your  lovely  sake, 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  say  you  will  be  mine, — 
He  is  my  brother  too : — but  fitter  time  for  that 
By  this,  lord  Angelo  perceives  he 's  safe : 
Methinks  I  see  a  quick'ning  in  his  eye. — 
Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits  you  well : 
Look  that  you  love  your  wife;  her  worth,  worth 
I  find  an  apt  remission  in  myself;  [yours. — 

And  yet  here's  one  in  place  I  cannot  pardon. — 
[To  Lucio.]  You,  sirrah,  that  knew  me  for  a  fool, 

a  coward, 
One  all  of  luxury,  an  ass,  a  madman ; 
Wherein  have  I  so  deseiVd  of  you, 
That  you  extol  me  thus? 

Lucio.  'Faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  it  but  according 
to  the  trick.  If  you  will  hang  me  for  it,  you  may ; 
but  I  had  rather  it  would  please  you  I  might  be 
whipped. 

Duke.  Whipp'd  first,  Sir,  and  hang*d  after. — 
Proclaim  it,  provost,  round  about  the  city, 
If  any  woman 's  wrong'd  by  this  lewd  fellow, — 
As  I  have  heard  him  swear,  himself,  there 's  one 
Whom  he  begot  with  chHd, — let  her  appear, 
And  he  shall  marry  her :  the  nuptial  finish'd, 
Let  him  be  whipp'd  and  hang'd. 

Lucio.  I  beseech  your  highness,  do  not  marry  me 
to  a  whore !  Your  highness  said  even  now,  I  made 
you  a  duke :  good  my  lord,  do  not  recompense  me 
in  making  me  a  cuckold. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  thou  shalt  marry  her. 
Thy  slanders  I  forgive ;  and  therewithal 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits. — Take  him  to  prison ; 
And  see  our  pleasure  herein  executed. 

Lucio.  Marrying  a  punk,  my  lord,  is  pressing  to 
death,  whipping,  and  hanging. 

Duke.  Slandering  a  prince  deserves  it— 

[Exeunt  Officers  with  Lucio. 
She,  Claudio,  that  you  wrong'd,  look  you  restore.— 
Joy  to  you,  Mariana! — love  her,  Angelo: 
I  have  confess'd  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue. — 
Thanks,  good  friend  Escalus,  for  thy  much  good- 
ness: 
There 's  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate. — 
Thanks,  provost,  for  thy  care  and  secrecy : 
We  shall  employ  thee  in  a  worthier  place, — 
Forgive  him,  Angelo,  that  brought  you  home 
The  head  of  Ragozine  for  Claudio' s : 
Th'  offence  pardons  itself. — Dear  Isabel, 
I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good ; 
Whereto  if  you  '11  a  willing  ear  incline, 
What's  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is  mine. — 
So,  bring  us  to  our  palace ;  where  we  '11  show 
What 's  yet  behind,  that 's  meet  you  all  should  know. 

[Exeunt. 
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Luce,  Servant  to  Adriana. 
A  Courtezan. 


Gaoler,  Officers,  and  other  Attendants. 


SCENE,— Ephesus. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  I.— A  Hall  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  jEgkon,  Gaoler,  Officers,  and  other 

Attendants. 

ALge.  Proceed,  Solinus,  to  procure  my  fall, 
And  by  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and  all. 

Duke.  Merchant  of  Syracusa,  plead  no  more. 
I  am  not  partial  to  infringe  our  laws : 
The  enmity  and  discord  which  of  late 
Sprung  from  the  rancorous  outrage  of  your  duke 
To  merchants,  our  well -dealing  countrymen, — 
Who,  wanting  gilders  to  redeem  their  lives, 
Have  seal'd  his  rigorous  statutes  with  their  bloods, — 
Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threat'ning  looks. 
For,  since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 
'Twixt  thy  seditious  countrymen  and  us, 
It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed, 
Both  by  the  Syracusans  and  ourselves, 
To  admit  no  traffic  to  our  adverse  towns: 
Nay,  more,  if  any,  born  at  Ephesus, 
Be  seen  at  Syracusan  marts  and  fairs ; 
Again,  if  any  Syracusan  born 
Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephesus,  he  dies, 
His  goods  confiscate  to  the  duke's  dispose, 
Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied, 
To  quit  the  penalty  and  to  ransom  him. 
Thy  substance,  valu'd  at  the  highest  rate, 
Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks ; 
Therefore,  by  law  thou  art  condemn'd  to  die. 

j£ge.  Yet  this  my  comfort, — when  your  words 
are  done, 
My  woes  end  likewise  with  the  evening  sun. 

Duke.  Well,  Syracusan,  say,  in  brief,  the  cause 
"Why  thou  departedst  from  thy  native  home, 
Ana  for  what  cause  thou  cam  st  to  Ephesus. 

sBge.  A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  impos'd, 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable : 
Yet,  that  the  world  may  witness  that  my  end 
"Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence, 
I  '11  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave. 
In  Syracusa  was  I  born ;  and  wed 


Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me, 

And  by  me  too,  had  not  our  hap  been  bad. 

With  her  I  liv'd  in  joy :  our  wealth  increas'd 

P»y  prosperous  voyages  I  often  made 

To  Epidamnum ;  till  my  factor's  death, 

And  the  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left, 

Drew  me  from  kind  embracements  of  my  spouse : 

From  whom  my  absence  was  not  six  months  old, 

Before  herself — almost  at  fainting  under 

The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear — 

Had  made  provision  for  her  following  me, 

And  soon  and  safe  arrived  where  I  was. 

There  had  she  not  been  long,  but  she  became 

A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons ; 

And,  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the  other, 

As  could  not  be  distinguish' d  but  by  names. 

That  very  hour,  and  in  the  self-same  inn, 

A  poor  mean  woman  was  delivered 

Of  such  a  burden,  male  twins,  both  alike. 

Those, — for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor, — 

I  bought,  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  sons. 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys, 

Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return: 

U  nwil  ling  I  agreed.    Alas,  too  soon  we  came  aboard! 

A  league  from  Epidamnum  had  we  sail'd, 

Before  the  always  wind-obeying  deep 

Gave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  harm : 

But  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope ; 

For  what  obscured  light  the  heavens  did  grant, 

Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 

A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death; 

Which,  though  myself  would  gladly  have  embraced, 

Yet  the  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife, 

Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  come, 

And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes, 

That  mourn'd  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 

Forc'd  me  to  seek  delays  for  them  and  me. 

And  this  it  was, — for  other  means  was  none. 

The  sailors  sought  for  safety  by  our  boat, 

And  left  the  ship,  then  sinking-ripe,  to  us. 

My  wife,  more  careful  for  the  latter-bom, 

Had  fasten'd  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast. 
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Such  as  sea- faring  men  provide  for  storms : 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound, 
"Whilst  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other. 
The  children  thus  dispos'd,  my  wife  and  I, 
Fixing  our  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  fix'd, 
Fasten'd  ourselves  at  either  end  the  mast ; 
And  floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream, 
Were  carried  towards  Corinth,  as  we  thought 
At  length,  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 
Dispers'd  those  vapours  that  offended  us ; 
And,  by  the  benefit  of  his  wish'd  light, 
The  seas  wax'd  calm,  and  we  discovered 
Two  ships  from  far  making  amain  to  us ; 
Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidaurus  this : 
But  ere  they  came, — O,  let  me  say  no  more! 
Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before. 

Duke.  Nay,  forward,  old  man ;  do  not  break  off 
For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee.  [so ; 

ASge.  O,  had  the  gods  done  so,  I  had  not  now 
Worthily  term'd  them  merciless  to  us ! 
For,  ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five  leagues, 
We  were  encounter'd  by  a  mighty  rock; 
Which  being  violently  borne  upon, 
Our  helpful  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst; 
So  that,  in  this  unjust  divorce  of  us, 
Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike 
What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for. 
Her  part,  poor  soul !  seeming  as  burdened 
With  lesser  weight,  but  not  with  lesser  woe, 
Was  carried  with  more  speed  before  the  wind ; 
And  in  our  sight  they  three  were  taken  up 
By  fishermen  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 
At  length,  another  ship  had  seiz'd  on  us ; 
And,  knowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  save, 
Gave  healthful  welcome  to  their  shipwreck'd  guests ; 
And  would  have  reft  the  fishers  of  their  prey, 
Had  not  their  bark  been  very  slow  of  sail, 
And    therefore    homeward    did    they    bend    their 

course; — 
Thus  have  you  heard  me  sever'd  from  my  bliss ; 
That  by  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolong'd, 
To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps. 

Duke.  And,  for  the  sake  of  them  thou  sorrowest 
for, 
Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full 
What  hath  befall'n  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now. 

SEge.  My  youngest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  care, 
At  eighteen  years  became  inquisitive 
After  his  brother ;  and  importun'd  me, 
That  his  attendant — for  his  case  was  like, 
Reft  of  his  brother,  but  retain'd  his  name — 
Might  bear  him  company  in  the  quest  of  him : 
Whom  whilst  1  labour'd  of  a  love  to  see, 
I  hazarded  the  loss  of  whom  I  lov'd. 
Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia ; 
And,  coasting  homeward,  came  to  Ephesus, 
Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loth  to  leave  unsought 
Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 
But  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life ; 
And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death, 
Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 

Duke.    Hapless  JEgeon,   whom    the   fates  have 
mark'd 
To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap ! 
Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  our  laws, 
Against  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity, — 
Which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  disannul, — 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee. 


But  though  thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death, 
And  passed  sentence  may  not  be  recall  'd 
But  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement, 
Yet  will  I  favour  thee  in  what  I  can : 
Therefore,  merchant,  I  '11  limit  thee  this  day, 
To  seek  thy  help  by  beneficial  help. 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  hast  in  Ephesus ; 
Beg  thou,  or  borrow,  to  make  up  the  sum, 
And  live ;  if  no,  then  thou  art  doonVd  to  die. 
Gaoler,  take  him  to  thy  custody. 

Gaol.  I  will,  my  lord. 

JEge.  Hopeless,  and  helpless,  doth  yEgcon  wend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  public  Place. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  and 

First  Merchant. 

First  Mer.  Therefore,  give  out  you  are  of  Epi- 
damnum, 
I^est  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate. 
This  very  day,  a  Syracusan  merchant 
Is  apprehended  for  arrival  here ; 
And,  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life, 
According  to  the  statute  of  the  town, 
Dies  ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west 
There  is  your  money  that  I  had  to  keep. 

Ant.  S.  Go  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host, 
And  stay  there,  Dromio,  till  I  come  to  thee. 
Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time : 
Till  that,  I  '11  view  the  manners  of  the  town, 
Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings, 
And  then  return,  and  sleep  within  mine  inn ; 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary. 
Get  thee  away. 

Dro.  S.  Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  your  word, 
And  go  indeed,  having  so  good  a  mean.  [Ext/. 

Ant.  S.  A  trusty  villain,  Sir ;  that  v^ry  oft, 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests. 
What,  will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town, 
And  then  go  to  my  inn,  and  dine  with  me? 

First  Mer.  I  am  invited,  Sir,  to  certain  merchants, 
Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit ; 
I  crave  your  pardon.     Soon  at  five  o'clock, 
Please  you,  I '11  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart, 
And  afterward  consort  you  till  bed- time : 
My  present  business  calls  me  from  you  now. 

Ant.  S.  Farewell  till  then :  I  will  go  lose  myself, 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

First  Mer.  Sir,    I   commend   you   to  your  own 
content.  [Exit. 

Ant.  S.  He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  con- 
Commends  me*  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get  [tent, 
I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water, 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop ; 
Who,  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth, 
Unseen,  inquisitive,  confounds  himself: 
So  I,  to  find  a  mother,  and  a  brother, 
In  quest  of  them,  unhappy,  lose  myself. — 
Here  comes  the  almanack  of  my  true  date. — 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus. 
What  now?    How  chance  thou  art  return'd  so  soon? 
Dro.  E.  Rcturn'd  so  soon !  rather  approach'd  too 
late: 
The  capon  burns,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit ; 
The  clock  hath  strucken  twelve  upon  the  bell, — 
My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek : 
She  is  so  hot,  because  the  meatois  cold ; 
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The  meat  is  cold,  because  you  come  not  home ; 
You  come  not  home,  because  you  have  no  stomach ; 
You  have  no  stomach,  having  broke  your  fast ; 
But  we,  that  know  what  'tis  to  fast  and  pray, 
Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-day. 
Ant.  S.  Stop  in  your  wind,  Sir:  tell  me  this,  I 
pray,— 
Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you? 
Dro.  E.  O, —  sixpence,  that  1  liad  c?  Wednesday 
last 
To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress'  crupper : — 
The  saddler  had  it,  Sir ;  I  kept  it  not. 

Ant.  S.  I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now : 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money? 
We  being  strangers  here,  how  dar'st  thou  trust 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody? 

Dro.  E.  I  pray  you,  jest,  Sir,  as  you  sit  at  dinner : 
I  from  my  mistress  come  to  you  in  jK>st ; 
If  I  return,  I  shall  be  post  indeed, 
Eor  she  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate. 
Me  thinks  your  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your  clock, 
And  strike  you  home  without  a  messenger. 

Ant.  S.  Come,  Dromio,  come,  these  jests  are  out 
of  season ; 
Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this. 
Where  is  the  gold  I  gave  in  charge  to  thee? 
Dro.  E.  To  me,  Sir?  why,  you  gave  no  gold  to  me ! 
Ant.  S.  Come  on,  sir  knave ;   have  done  your 
foolishness, 
And  tell  me  how  thou  hast  dispos'd  thy  charge. 
Dro.  E.  My  charge  was  but  to  fetch  you  from  the 
mart 
Home  to  your  house,  the  Phoenix,  Sir,  to  dinner : 
My  mistress  and  her  bister  stav  for  you. 

Ant.  S.  Now,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  answer  me, 
In  what  safe  place  you  have  bestow'd  my  money ; 
Or  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours, 
That  stands  on  tricks  when  I  am  undispos'd : 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  thou  had  st  of  me? 
Dro.  E.   I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my 
pate ; 
Some  of  my  mistre&V  marks  upon  my  shoulders ; 
But  not  a  thousand  marks  between  you  both. 
If  I  should  pay  your  worship  those  again, 
Perchance  you  will  not  bear  them  patiently. 
Ant.    S.    Thy  mistress'   marks !   what  mistress, 

slave,  hast  thou? 
Dro.  E.  Your  worship's  wife,  my  mistress  at  the 
Phoenix ; 
She  that  doth  fast  till  you  come  home  to  dinner, 
And  prays  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner. 
Ant.  S.  What,  wilt  thou  flout  me  thus  unto  my 
face, 
Being  forbid?    There,  take  you  that,  sir  knave. 

[Strikes  him. 
Dro.  E.  What  mean  you,  Sir?  for  God's  sake, 
hold  your  hands ! 
Nay,  an  you  will  not,  Sir,  I  '11  take  my  heels.  [Exit. 

A  tit.  S.   Upon  my  life,  by  some  device  or  other, 
The  villain  is  o'er-raught  of  all  my  money. 
They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage ; 
As,  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind, 
Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body, 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  liberties  of  sin : 
If  it  prove  so,  I  will  be  gone  the  sooner. 
I  '11  to  the  Centaur,  to  go  seek  this  slave : 
I  greatly  fear  my  money  is  not  safe.  [Exit. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  public  Place.     Before  the  House  of 
ANTiniOLUS  of  Ephesus. 

Enter  Adrian  a  and  Liciaka. 

Adr.  Neither  my  husband,  nor  the  blavc  rctunvd, 
That  in  such  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master! 
1  Sure,  Luciana,  it  is  two  o'clock. 
I       Luc.  Perhaps  some  merchant  hath  invited  him, 
,  And  from  the  mart  he's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner, 
(iood  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret: 
A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty: 
Time  is  their  master ;  and,  when  they  see  time, 
They  '11  go  or  come :  if  so,  be  patient,  sister. 

Adr.  Why  should  their  liberty  than  ours  be  more? 

Luc.   Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'  door. 

Adr.  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  ill. 

Luc.  O,  know  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 

Adr.  There 's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so. 

Lue.  Why,  headstrong  liberty  is  lash'd  with  woe. 
There 's  nothing,  situate  under  heaven's  eye, 
But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky : 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls 
Arc  their  males'  subjects,  and  at  their  controls : 
Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these, 
Lords  of  the  wide  world,  and  wild  wat'ry  sea>, 
Indu'd  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls, 
( )f  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls 
Are  masters  to  their  females  and  their  lords: 
Then,  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 

Adr.  This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Luc.  Not  this,  but  troubles  of  the  marriage-bed. 

Adr.  But,  were  you  wedded,    you   would   bear 
some  sway? 

Luc.  Ere  I  learn  love,  I  '11  practise  to  obey. 

Adr.  I  low  if  your  husband  start  some  other 
where? 

Lue.  Till  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forl>car. 

Adr.   Patience  unmov'd,  no   marvel   though  she 
pause ; 
They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  cause. 
A  wretched  soul,  bruis'd  with  adversity, 
We  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry ; 
But  were  we  burden'd  with  like  weight  of  pain. 
As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  complain : 
So  thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee, 
With  urging  helpless  patience  wouldst  relieve  me; 
But,  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  l>ereft, 
This  fool-begg'd  patience  in  thee  will  be  left. 

Luc.  Well/ 1  will  marry  one  day,  but  to  try. — 
Here  comes  your  man ;  now  is  your  husband  nigh. 

Enter  Dkomio  of  Ephesus. 

Adr.  Say,  is  your  tardy  master  now  at  hand? 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  he  is  at  two  hands  with  me,  and 
that  my  two  ears  can  witness. 

Adr.  Say,  didst  thou  speak  with  him?    Know'st 
thou  his  mind? 

Dro.  E.  Ay,  ay,  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine  car : 
Beshrcw  his  hand,  I  scarce  could  understand  it. 

Luc.  Spake  he  so  doubtfully,  thou  couldst  not 
feel  his  meaning? 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  he  struck  so  plainly,  I  could  too 
well  feel  his  blows ;  and  withal  so  doubtfully,  that  I 
could  scarce  understand  them. 

Adr.  But  say,  I  pr'ythce,  is  he  coming  home? 
It  seems  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife. 

Dro.  E.  Why,  mistress,  sure  my  master  is  horn- 

Adr.  Horn-mad,  thou  villain !  [mad. 
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Dro.  E.  I  mean  not  cuckold-mad ; 

But,  sure,  he  is  stark  mad. 
When  I  desir'd  him  to  come  home  to  dinner, 
He  ask'd  me  for  a  thousand  marks  in  gold  : 
"  Tis  dinner-time,"  quoth  I ;  "  My  gold,"  quoth  he : 
"Your  meat  doth  burn,"  quoth  I;  "My  gold," 
quoth  he :  [quoth  he : 

"Will  you  come  home?"   quoth  I;    "My  gold," 
"  Where  is  the  thousand  marks  I  gave  thee,  villain?" 
"The  pig,"  quoth  I,   "is  bun?d;"   "My  gold," 
quoth  he :  [tress ! 

"My  mistress,  Sir,"  quoth  I;  "Hang  up  thy  mis- 
I  know  not  thy  mistress ;  out  on  thy  mistress ! " 
Luc.  Quoth  who? 
Dro.  E.  Quoth  my  master : 
"  I  know,"  quoth  he,  "  no  house,  no  wife,  no  mis- 
So  that  my  errand,  due  unto  my  tongue,         [tress." 
I  thank  him,  I  bear  home  upon  my  shoulders ; 
For,  in  conclusion,  he  did  beat  me  there.        [home. 
Adr.  Go  back  again,  thou  slave,  and  fetch  him 
Dro.  E.  Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten  home? 
For  God's  sake,  send  some  other  messenger ! 
Adr.  Back,  slave,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate  across. 
Dro.  E.  And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with  other 
Between  you,  I  shall  have  a  holy  head.        [beating  : 
Adr.  Hence,  prating  peasant!   fetch  thy  master 

home. 
Dro.  E.  Am  I  so  round  with  you,  as  you  with  mc, 
That  like  a  foot-ball  you  do  spurn  me  thus? 
You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither : 
If  I  last  in  this  service,  you  must  case  me  in  leather. 

[Exit. 
Luc.  Fie,  how  impatience  low'rth  in  your  face ! 
Adr.  His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace, 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look. 
Hath  homely  age  th'  alluring  beauty  took 
From  my  poor  cheek?  then,  he  hath  wasted  it: 
Are  my  discourses  dull?  barren  my  wit? 
If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr'd, 
Unkindness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  hard : 
Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait? 
That  's  not  my  fault, — he  's  master  of  my  state : 
What  ruins  are  in  me  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruin'd?  then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures.     My  decayed  fair 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair : 
But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale, 
And  feeds  from  home :  poor  I  am  but  his  stale. 
Luc.  Self-harming  jealousy! — fie!  beat  it  hence. 
Adr.  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs  dis- 
I  know  his  eye  doth  homage  other  where,      [pense. 
Or  else,  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here? 
Sister,  you  know  he  promis'd  me  a  chain : 
Would  that  alone,  alone  he  would  detain, 
So  he  would  keep  fair  quarter  with  his  bed! 
I  see,  the  jewel  best  enamelled 
Will  lose  his  beauty ;  and  though  gold  bides  still, 
That  others  touch,  yet  often  touching  will 
Wear  gold :  and  so  no  man  that  hath  a  name, 
But  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame. 
Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 
I  '11  weep  what 's  left  away,  and  weeping  die. 
Luc.  How  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  Same. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  The  gold  I  gave  to  Droraio  is  laid  up 
Safe  at  the  Centaur;,  and  the  heedful  slave 


Is  wanderM  forth,  in  care  to  seek  me  out 
By  computation  and  mine  host's  report, 
I  could  not  speak  with  Dromio  since  at  first 
I  sent  him  from  the  mart. — See,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

How  now,  Sir!  is  your  merry  humour  alter'd? 
As  you  love  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  again. 
You  know  no  Centaur?     You  receiv'd  no  gold? 
Your  mistress  sent  to  have  me  home  to  dinner  ? 
My  house  was  at  the  Phoenix?    Wast  thou  mad, 
That  thus  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me?      [word? 
Dro.  S.  What  answer,  Sir?  when  spake  I  such  a 
Ant.  S.  Even  now,  even,  here,  not  half-an-hour 

since. 
Dro.  S.  I  did  not  see  you  since  you  sent  me  hence, 
Home  to  the  Centaur,  with  the  gold  you  gave  me. 

Ant.  S.  Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's  receipt, 
And  told'st  me  of  a  mistress,  and  a  dinner; 
For  which,  I  hope,  thou  felt'st  I  was  displeas'd. 

Dro.  S.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry  vein  : 

What  means  this  jest?     I  pray  you,  master,  tell  me. 

Ant.  S.  Yea,  dost  thou  jeer,  and  flout  me  in  the 

teeth? 

Think'st  thou  I  jest?  Hold,  take  thou  that,  and  that. 

[Beating  him. 

Dro.  S.  Hold,  Sir,  for  God's  sake!  now  your  jest 

Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  it  me?     [is  earnest : 

Ant  S.  Because  that  I  familiarly  sometimes 
Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you, 
.Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love, 
And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours. 
When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport, 
But  creep  in  crannies  when  he  hides  his  beams. 
If  you  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  aspect, 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks, 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce. 

Dro.  S.  Sconce,  call  you  it?  so  you  would  leave 
battering,  I  had  rather  have  it  a  head :  an  you  use 
these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head, 
and  ensconce  it  too ;  or  else  I  shall  seek  my  wit  in 
my  shoulders.     But,  I  pray,  Sir,  why  am  I  l>eaten? 
Ant.  S.  Dost  thou  not  know? 
Dro.  S.  Nothing,  Sir,  but  that  I  am  beaten. 
Ant.  S.  Shall  I  tell  you  why? 
Dro.  S.  Ay,    Sir,   and  wherefore;  for  they  say 
every  why  hath  a  wherefore. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  first, — for  flouting  me;  and  then, 
wherefore, — for  urging  it  the  segond  time  to  me. 
Dro.  S.  Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  beaten  out 
of  season, 
When  in  the  why  and  the  wherefore  is  neither  rhyme 

nor  reason  ? — 
Well,  Sir,  I  thank  you. 
Ant.  S.  Thank  me,  Sir!  for  what? 
Dro.  S.  Marry,  Sir,  for  this  something  that  you 
gave  me  for  nothing. 

Ant.  S.  I  '11  make  you  amends  next,  to  give  you 
nothing  for  something.  But  say,  Sir,  is  it  dinner- 
time? 

No,  Sir:  I  think  the  meat  wants  that  I 


Dro.  S. 
have. 

Ant.  S. 

Dro.  S. 

Ant.  S. 

Dro.  S. 

Ant.  S. 

Dro.  S. 
mc  another  dry  basting. 


In  good  time,  Sir;  what's  that? 

Basting. 

Well,  Sir,  then  'twill  be  dry. 

If  it  be,  Sir,  I  pray  you  cat  none  of  it. 

Your  reason? 

Lest  it  make  you  choleric,  and  purchase 
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Ant.  S.  Well,  Sir,  learn  to  jest  in  good  time: 
there 's  a  time  for  all  things. 

Dro.  S.  I  durst  have  denied  that,  before  you  were 
so  choleric 

Ant.  S.  By  what  rule,  Sir? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  Sir,  by  a  rule  as  plain  as  the  plain 
bald  pate  of  father  Time  himself. 

Ant.  S.  Let 's  hear  it. 

Dro.  S.  There  *s  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his 
hair  that  grows  bald  by  nature. 

Ant.  S.  May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  recovery? 

Dro.  S.  Yes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  periwig,  and  re- 
cover the  lost  hair  of  another  man. 

Ant.  S.  Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  be- 
ing, as  it  is,  so  plentiful  an  excrement? 

Dro.  S.  Because  it  is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows 
on  beasts :  and  what  he  hath  scanted  men  in  hair, 
he  hath  given  them  in  wit  . 

Ant.  S.  Why,  but  there  *s  many  a  man  hath  more 
hair  than  wit 

Dro.  S.  Not  a  man  of  those,  but  he  hath  the  wit 
to  lose  his  hair. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men 
plain  dealers,  without  wit 

Dro.  S.  The  plainer  dealer,  the  sooner  lost :  yet 
he  loseth  it  in  a  kind  of  jollity. 

Ant.  S.  For  what  reason  ? 

Dro.  S.  For  two ;  and  sound  ones  too. 

Ant.  S.  Nay,  not  sound,  I  pray  you. 

Dro.  S.  Sure  ones,  then. 

Ant.  S.  Nay,  not  sure,  in  a  thing  falsing. 

Dro.  S.  Certain  ones,  then. 

Ant.  S.  Name  them. 

Dro.  S.  The  one,  to  save  the  money  that  he  spends 
in  trimming;  the  other,  that  at  dinner  they  should 
not  drop  in  his  porridge. 

Ant.  S.  You  would  all  this  time  have  proved  there 
is  no  time  for  all  things. 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  and  did,  Sir;  namely,  no  time  to 
recover  hair  lost  by  nature. 

Ant.  S.  But  your  reason  was  not  substantial,  why 
there  is  no  time  to  recover. 

Dro.  S.  Thus  I  mend  it:  Time  himself  is  bald, 
and  therefore,  to  the  world's  end,  will  have  bald  fol- 
lowers. 

Ant.  S.  I  knew  'twould  be  a  bald  conclusion. 
But  soft  I  who  wafts  us  yonder? 

Enter  Adriana  and  Luciana. 

Adr.  Ay,  ay,  Antipholus,  look  strange,  and  frown : 
Some  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects ; 
T  am  not  Adriana,  nor  thy  wife. 
The  time  was  once,  when  thou  unurgM  wouldst  vow 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear, 
That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye, 
That  never  touch  well  welcome  to  thy  hand. 
That  never  meat  sweet-savour'd  in  thy  taste, 
Unless  I  spake,  or  look'd,  or  touch'd,  or  carvM  to 

thee. 
How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  O !  how  comes  it, 
That  thou  art  then  estranged  from  thyself? 
Thyself  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me, 
That,  undividable,  incorporate, 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  self's  better  part 
Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me ! 
For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  may'st  thou  fall 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulph, 
\nd  take  unmingled  thence  that  drop  again, 
1/ithout  addition  or  diminishing, 


As  take  from  me  thyself,  and  not  me  too. 

How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 

Shouldst  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious, 

And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee, 

By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate ! 

Wouldst  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me, 

And  hurl  the  name  of  husband  in  my  face, 

And  tear  the  stain'd  skin  off  my  harlot-brow, 

And  from  my  false  hand  cut  the  wedding-ring, 

And  break  it  with  a  deep -divorcing  vow? 

I  know  thou  canst ;  and  therefore,  see  thou  do  it 

I  am  possess'd  with  an  adulterate  blot; 

My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust: 

For  if  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 

I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh, 

Being  strumpeted  by  thy  contagion. 

Keep,  then,  fair  league  and  truce  with  thy  true  bed ; 

I  live  unstain'd,  thou  undishonoured. 

Ant.  S.  Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame?  I  know  you 
In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old,  [not: 

As  strange  unto  your  town  as  to  your  talk ; 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scann'd, 
Want  wit  in  all  one  word  to  understand. 

Luc.  Fie,    brother!   how  the  world  is  changed 
with  you ! 
When  were  you  wont  to  use  my  sister  thus  ? 
She  sent  for  you  by  Dromio  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  S.  By  Dromio  ? 

Dro.  S.  Byrne? 

Adr.  By  thee;  and  this  thou  didst  return  from 
That  he  did  buffet  thee,  and,  in  his  blows,  [him, — 
Denied  my  house  for  his,  me  for  his  wife. 

Ant.  S.   Did  you  converse,  Sir,  with  this  gentle- 
woman ? 
What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact? 

Dro.  S.   I,  Sir  !  I  never  saw  her  till  this  time. 

Ant.  S.  Villain,  thou  liest;  for  even  her  very 
Didst  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  mart.  [words 

Dro.  S.  I  never  spake  with  her  in  all  my  life. 

Ant.  S.  How  can  she  thus,  then,  call  us  by  our 
Unless  it  be  by  inspiration?  [names, 

Adr.   How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity 
To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave, 
Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood ! 
Be  it  my  wrong,  you  are  from  me  exempt, 
But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt 
Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine  : 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband, — I  a  vine, 
Whose  weakness,  married  to  thy  stronger  state, 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate: 
If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross, 
Usurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  moss; 
Who,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  with  intrusion 
Infect  thy  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 

A itt.  S.  [Aside-.]  To  me  she  speaks;  she  moves 
me  for  her  theme : 
What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream? 
Or  sleep  I  now,  and  think  I  hear  all  this  ? 
What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss? 
Until  1  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
I  '11  entertain  the  offer'd  fallacy. 

Luc.  Dromio,   go  bid  the  servants  spread   for 
dinner. 

Dro.  S.  [Aside.]  O,  for  my  beads !  I  cross  me  for 
a  sinner. 
This  is  the  fairy  land :  O  spite  of  spites ! 
We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  elvish  sprites : 
If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue, — 
They  '11  suck  our  breath,  or  pinch  us  black  and  blue. 
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Lite.  Why  prat'st  thou  to  thyself,  and  answer'st 
not? 
Dromio,  thou  Dronio,  thou  snail,  thou  slug,  thou  sot ! 

Dro.  S.  I  am  transformed,  master,  am  not  I  ? 

Ant.  S.  I  think  thou  art,  in  mind,  and  so  am  I. 

Dro.  S.  Nay,  master,  both  in  mind  and  in  my 

Ant.  S.  Thou  hast  thine  own  form.  [shape. 

Dro.  S.  No,  I  am  an  ape. 

Luc.  If  thou  art  chang'd  to  aught,  'tis  to  an  ass. 

Dro.  S.  'Tis  true ;  she  rides  me,  and  I  long  for 
'Tis  so,  I  am  an  ass ;  else  it  could  never  be,  [grass. 
But  I  should  know  her,  as  well  as  she  knows  me. 

Adr.  Come,  come ;  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool, 
To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep, 
Whilst  man  and  master  laugh  my  woes  to  scorn. 
Come,  Sir,  to  dinner. — Dromio,  keep  the  gate. 
Husband,  I  '11  dine  above  with  you  to-day, 
And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks. — 
Sirrah,  if  any  ask  you  for  your  master, 
Say  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter.  — 
Come,  sister. — Dromio,  play  the  porter  well. 

Ant.  S.  [A sick.]  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in 
Sleeping  or  waking?  mad  or  well-advis'd?       [hell? 
Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  disguis'd! 
I  '11  say  as  they  say,  and  persever  so, 
And  in  this  mist  at  all  adventures  go. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  shall  I  be  porter  at  the  gate? 
Adr.  Ay;  and  let  none  enter,  lest  I  break  your 

pate. 
Luc.  Come,  come,  Antipholus;  we  dine  too  late. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  III. 
Scene  I. — The  Same. 

J?«/*r  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  Dromio  of  Ephcsus,  Angbi.o. 

and  Balthazar. 

Ant.  E.  Good  signior  Angelo,  you  must  excuse 
us  all; 
My  wife  is  shrewish,  when  I  keep  not  hours. 
Say  that  I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop 
To  see  the  making  of  her  carkanet ; 
And  that  to-morrow  you  will  bring  it  home. 
But  here 's  a  villain,  that  would  face  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart,  and  that  I  beat  him, 
And  charg'd  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold. 
And  that  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  house. — 
Thou  drunkard,  thou,  what  didst  thou  mean  by  this? 
Dro.  E.  Say  what  you  will,  Sir,  but  I  know  what 
I  know ; 
That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart,  I  have  your  hand  to 

show: 
If  the  skin  were  parchment,  and  the  blows  you  gave 

were  ink, 
Your  own  hand-writing  would  tell  you  what  T  think. 
Ant.  E.  I  think  thou  art  an  ass. 
Dro.  E.  Marry,  so  it  doth  appear 

By  the  wrongs  I  suffer,  and  the  blows  I  bear. 
I  should  kick,  being  kick'd ;  and,  being  at  that  pass, 
You  would  keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware  of  an  ass. 
Ant.  £.  You  are  sad,   signior  Balthazar:   pray 
God,  our  cheer 
May  answer  my  good-will,  and  your  good  welcome 
here. 
Bal.  I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  Sir,  and  your 
welcome  dear. 


Ant.  E.  O,  signior  Balthazar,  either  at  flesh  or  fish, 

A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish. 

Bal.  Good  meat,  Sir,  is  common ;  that  every  churl 

affords. 
Ant.  E.  And  welcome  more  common;  for  that's 
nothing  but  words.  * 

Bal.  Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  a 

merry  feast. 
Ant.  E.  Ay,  to  a  niggardly  host,  and  more  spar- 
ing guest : 
But  though  my  cates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good 

part; 
Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  with  better  heart. 
But  soft!  mydoorislock'd. — Go  bid  them  let  us  in. 
Dro.  E.  Maud,  Bridget,  Marian,  Cicely,  Gillian, 

Jen'! 
Dro.  S.  [Within.]  Mome, malt-horse, capon, cox- 
comb, idiot,  patch! 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the 

hatch. 
Dost  thou  conjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  call'st  for 

such  store, 
When  one  is  one  too  many?    Go,  get  thee  from  the 
door. 
Dro.  E.  What  patch  is  made  our  porter? — My 

master  stays  in  the  street. 
Dro.  S.  [Within.]  Let  him  walk  trom  whence  he 

came,  lest  he  catch  cold  on  \s  feet. 
Ant.  E.  Who  talks  within  there?  ho!  open  the 

door. 
Dro.  S.  [Within.]  Right,  Sir;  I '11  tell  you  when, 

an  you  '11  tell  me  wherefore. 
An:'.  E.  Wherefore  !  for  my  dinner  :  I  have  not 

din'd  to-day. 
Dro.  S.  [Within.]  Nor  to-day  here  you  must  not, 

come  again  when  you  may. 
Am'.  E.  What  art  thou  that  keep'st  me  out  from 

the  house  I  owe ! 
Dro.  S.  [Within.]  The  porter  for  this  time,  Sir; 

and  my  name  is  Dromio. 
Dro.  E.  O  villain !  thou  hast  stolen  both  mine 
office  and  my  name : 
The  one  ne'er  got  me  credit,  the  other  mickle  blame. 
If  thou  hadst  been  Dromio  to-day  in  my  place, 
Thou  wouldst  have  chang'd  thy  face  for  a  name,  or 
thy  name  for  an  ass. 
Luce.  [Within.]  What  a  coil  is  there!    Dromio, 

who  are  those  at  the  gate  ? 
Dro.  E.  Let  my  master  in,  Luce. 
Luce.  [Within.]   Faith,  no;  he  comes  too  late; 
And  so  tell  your  master. 

Dro.  E.  O  Lord !  I  must  laugh  : — 

Have  at  you  with  a  proverb ; — Shall  I  set  in  my  staff? 

Luce.  [  Within.]  Have  at  you  with  another :  that 's, 

— when?  can  you  tell? 
Dro.  S.  [Within.]  If  thy  name  be  called  Luce, — 

Luce,  thou  hast  answer'd  him  well. 
Ant.  E.  Do  you  hear,  you  minion?  you'll  let  us 

in,  I  hope? 
Luce.  [Within.]  I  thought  to  have  ask'd  you. 
Dro.  S.  [Within.]  And  you  said  no. 

Dro.  E.    So,  come,  help! — well  struck!   there 

was  blow  for  blow. 
Ant.  E.  Thou  baggage,  let  me  in. 
Luce.  [Within.]         Can  you  tell  for  whose  sake? 
Dro.  E.  Master,  knock  the  door  hard. 
Luce.  [Within.]  Let  him  knock  till  it  ache. 

Ant.  E.  You'll  cry  for  this,  minion,  if  I  beat  the 
door  down. 
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Luce,  [Within.]  What  needs  all  that,  and  a  pair 

of  stocks  in  the  town? 
Adr.  [Within.]   Who  is  that  at  the  door,   that 

keeps  all  this  noise? 
Dro.  S.  [Within.]   By  my  troth,  your  town   is 

troubled  with  unruly  boys. 
Ant.  E.   Are  you  there,   wife?  you  might  have 

come  before. 
Adr.  [Within.]   Your  wife,  sir  knave!    go,  get 

you  from  the  door. 
Dro.  E.  If  you  went  in  pain,  master,  this  knave 

would  go  sore. 
Ang.  Here  is  neither  cheer,  Sir,  nor  welcome: 

we  would  fain  have  either. 
Bal.  In  debating  which  was  best,  we  shall  part 

with  neither. 
Dro.  E.    They  stand  at  the  door,  master;  bid 

them  welcome  hither. 
Ant.  E.  There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that  we 

cannot  get  in. 
Dro.  E.  You  would  say  so,  master,  if  your  gar- 
ments were  thin. 
Your  cake  here  is  warm  within ;  you  stand  here  in 

the  cold : 
It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  so 
bought  and  sold. 
Ant.  E.  Go  fetch  me  something :  I  '11  break  ope 

the  gate. 
Dro.  S.  [JVithin.]  Break  any  breaking  here,  and 

I  11  break  your  knave  s  pate. 
Dro.  E.  A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  Sir; 
and  words  are  but  wind : 
Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  so  he  break  it  not 
behind. 
Dro.  S.  [Within.]  It  seems  thou  want'st  break- 
ing :  out  upon  thee,  hind ! 
Dro.  E.  Here's  too  much  "out  upon  thee!"     I 

pray  thee,  let  me  in. 
Dro,  S.  [Within.]  Ay,  when  fowls  have  no  fea- 
thers, and  fish  have  no  fin. 
Ant.  E.  Well,  I  '11  break  in : — go  borrow  me  a 

crow. 
Dro.  E.  A  crow  without  feather, — master,  mean 
you  so? 
For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there  's  a  fowl  without  a 

feather : 
If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we  '11  pluck  a  crow 
together. 
Ant.  E.  Go,  get  thee  gone ;  fetch  me  an  iron  crow. 
Bal.  Have  patience,  Sir ;  O,  let  it  not  be  so ! 
Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation, 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
Th'  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 
Once  this, — Your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom, 
Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty, 
Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown ; 
And  doubt  not,  Sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 
Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  against  you. 
Be  rul'd  by  me :  depart  in  patience, 
And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner; 
And  about  evening  come  yourself  alone 
To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint 
If  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in, 
Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 
A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it; 
And  that  supposed  by  the  common  rout, 
Against  your  yet  uncalled  estimation, 
That  may  with  foul  intrusion  enter  in, 
And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  arc  dead : 


For  slander  lives  upon  succession, 

For  ever  housed,  where  it  gets  possession. 

Ant.  E.  You  have  prevaird :  1  will  depart  in  quiet, 
And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  merry. 
I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  discourse, 
Pretty  and  witty ;  wild,  and  yet  too,  gentle  r 
There  will  we  dine.     This  woman  that  I  mean, 
My  wife — but,  I  protest,  without  desert — 
Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  withal : 
To  her  will  we  to  dinner. — Get  you  home, 
And  fetch  the  chain ;  by  this,  I  know,  'tis  made : 
Bring  it,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Porcupine ; 
For  there  's  the  house :  that  chain  will  I  bestow 
— Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife — 
Upon  mine  hostess  there :  good  Sir,  make  haste. 
Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me, 
I  '11  knock  elsewhere,  to  see  if  they  '11  disdain  me. 

Ang.  I  '11  meet  you  at  that  place,  some  hour  hence. 

--////.  E.  Do  so.     This  jest  shall  cost  me  some 
expense.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. —  The  Same. 

Enter  Luciana  and  Antipholls  of  Syracuse. 

Luc.  And  may  it  be  that  you  have  quite  forgot 

A  husband's  office?    Shall,  Antipholus, 
Even  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-springs  rot? 

Shall  love,  in  building,  grow  so  ruinous? 
If  you  did  wed  my  sister  for  her  wealth, 

Then,  for  her  wealth's  sake,  use  her  with  more 
kindness :  • 

Or,  if  you  like  elsewhere,  do  it  by  stealth; 

Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blind- 
Let  not  my  sister  read  it  in  your  eye ;  [ness : 

Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  orator ; 
Look  sweet,  speak  fair,  become  disloyalty; 

Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger ; 
Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted  ; 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint ; 
Be  secret-false :  what  need  she  be  acquainted? 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint? 
'Tis  double  wrong,  to  truant  with  your  bed, 

And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board : 
Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed ; 

111  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 
Alas,  ]>oor  women !  make  us  but  believe, 

Being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  us; 
Though  others  have  the  arm,  show  us  the  sleeve ; 

We  in  your  motion  turn,  and  you  may  move  us. 
Then,  gentle  brother,  get  you  in  again ; 

Comfort  my  sister,  cheer  her,  call  her  wife : 
'Tis  holy  sport  to  be  a  little  vain, 

When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife. 

Ant.  S.  Sweet  mistress, — what  your  name  is  else, 
I  know  not, 

Nor  by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  of  mine, — 
Less  in  your  knowledge  and  your  grace  you  show 
not 

Than  our  earth's  wonder;  more  than  earth  divine. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak : 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
Smother  d  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak, 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit 
Against  my  soul's  pure  truth  why  labour  you 

To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field? 
Are  you  a  god?  would  you  create  me  new? 

Transform  me,  then,  and  to  your  power  I  '11  yield* 
But  if  that  I  am  I,  then  well  I  know 

Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine. 
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Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe : 

Far  more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  decline. 
O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note, 

To  drown  me  in  thy  sister  flood  of  tears : 
Sing,  syren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote : 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs, 
And  as  a  bed  I  '11  take  thee,  and  there  lie ; 

And,  in  that  glorious  supposition,  think 
He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die : 

Let  love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink ! 

Luc.  What!  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so? 

Ant.  S.  Not  mad,  but  mated ;  how,  I  do  not  know. 

Luc.  It  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from  your  eye. 

Ant.  S.  For  gazing    on    your  beams,   fair  sun, 
being  by. 

Luc.  Gaze  where  you  should,  and  that  will  clear 
your  sight. 

Ant.  S.  As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look  on 
night. 

Luc.  Why  call  you  me  love?  call  my  sister  so. 

Ant.  S.  Thy  sister's  sister. 

Luc.  That 's  my  sister. 

Ant.  S.  No; 

It  is  thyself,  mine  own  self's  better  part, 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart, 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim, 
My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven  s  claim. 

Luc.  All  this  my  sister  is,  or  else  should  be. 

Ant.  S.  Call  thyself  sister,  sweet,  for  I  aim  thee. 
Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life : 
Thou  hast  no  husband  yet,  nor  I  no  wife. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Luc.  O,  soft,  Sir !  hold  you  still : 

I  'U  fetch  my  sister,  to  get  her  good-will.  [Exit. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  hastily. 

Ant,  S.  Why,  how  now,  Dromio!  where  run'st 
thou  so  fast? 

Dro.  S.  Do  you  know  me,  Sir?  am  I  Dromio? 
am  I  your  man?  am  I  myself? 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  Dromio,  thou  art  my  man,  thou 
art  thyself. 

Dro.  S.  I  am  an  ass,  I  am  a  woman's  man,  and 
besides  myself. 

Ant.  S.  What  woman's  man?  and  how  besides 
thyself? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  Sir,  besides  myself,  I  am  due  to 
a  woman ;  one  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts  me, 
one  that  will  have  me. 

Ant.  S.  What  claim  lays  she  to  thee? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  Sir,  such  claim  as  you  would  lay 
to  your  horse ;  and  she  would  have  me  as  a  beast : 
not  that,  I  being  a  beast,  she  would  have  me ;  but 
that  she,  being  a  very  beastly  creature,  lays  claim  to 
me. 

Ant.  S.  What  is  she? 

Dro.  S.  A  very  reverend  body;  ay,  such  a  one 
as  a  man  may  not  speak  of,  without  he  say,  sir-rev- 
erence. I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and  yet 
is  she  a  wondrous  fat  marriage. 

Ant.  S.  How  dost  thou  mean, — a  fat  marriage? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  Sir,  she 's  the  kitchen-wench,  and 
all  grease ;  and  I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to, 
but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her,  and  run  from  her  by 
her  own  light.  I  warrant,  her  rags,  and  the  tallow 
in  them,  will  burn  a  Poland  winter :  if  she  lives  till 
doomsday,  she  'U  burn  a  week  longer  than  the  whole 
world. 

Ant.  S.  What  complexion  is  she  of  ? 


Dro.  S.  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  nothing    ' 
like  so  clean  kept :  for  why  she  sweats;  a  man  may 
go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it 

Ant.  S.  That 's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend. 

Dro.  S.  No,  Sir,  'tis  in  grain;  Noah's  flood  could 
not  do  it. 

Ant.  S.  What's  her  name? 

Dro.  S.  Nell,  Sir;  but  her  name  and  three  quar- 
ters,— that  is,  an  ell  and  three  quarters, — will  not 
measure  her  from  hip  to  hip. 

Ant.  S.  Then  she  bears  some  breadth? 

Dro.  S.  No  longer  from  head  to  foot,  than  from 
hip  to  hip :  she  is  spherical,  like  a  globe ;  I  could 
find  out  countries  in  her. 

Ant.  S.  In  what  part  of  her  body  stands  Ireland? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  Sir,  in  her  buttocks:  I  found  it 
out  by  the  bogs. 

Ant.  S.  Where  Scotland? 

Dro.  S.  I  found  it  by  the  barrenness;  hard  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

Ant.  S.  Where  France? 

Dro.  S.  In  her  forehead;  armed  and  reverted, 
making  war  against  her  heir. 

Ant.  S.  Where  England? 

Dro.  S.  I  looked  for  the  chalky  cliffs,  but  I  could 
find  no  whiteness  in  them ;  but  I  guess,  it  stood  in 
her  chin,  by  the  salt  rheum  that  ran  between  France 
and  it. 

Ant.  S.  Where  Spain? 

Dro.  S.  Faith,  I  saw  it  not;  but  I  felt  it  hot  in 
her  breath. 

Ant.  S.  Where  America,  the  Indies? 

Dro.  S.  O,  Sir,  upon  her  nose,  all  o'er  embellished 
with  rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires,  declining  their 
rich  aspect  to  the  hot  breath  of  Spain,  who  sent 
whole  armadas  of  carracks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose. 

Ant.  S.  Where  stood  Belgia,  the  Netherlands? 

Dro.  S.  O,  Sir,  I  did  not  look  so  low.  To  con- 
clude, this  drudge,  or  diviner,  laid  claim  to  mo; 
call'd  me  Dromio;  swore  I  was  assured  to  her;  told 
me  what  privy  marks  I  had  about  me,  as  the  matk 
of  my  shoulder,  the  mole  in  my  neck,  the  great  wart 
on  my  left  arm,  that  I,  amazed,  ran  from  her  as  a 
witch : 
And,  I  think  if  my  breast  had  not  been  made  U 

faith,  and  my  heart  of  steel, 
She  had  transform'd  me  to  a  curtail-dog,  and  made 
me  turn  i'  the  wheel. 

Ant.  S.  Go  hie  thee  presently,  post  to  the  road :  — 
An  if  the  wind  blow  any  way  from  shore, 
I  will  not  harbour  in  this  town  to-night : — 
If  any  bark  put  forth,  come  to  the  mart, 
Where  I  will  walk  till  thou  return  to  me. 
If  every  one  knows  us,  and  we  know  none, 
'Tis  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  begone. 

Dro.  S.  As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for  life, 
So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife.         [Exit. 

Ant.  S.  There 's  none  but  witches  do  inhabit  here ; 
And  therefore  'tis  high  time  that  I  were  hence. 
She  that  doth  call  me  husband,  even  my  soid 
Doth  for  a  wife  abhor :  but  her  fair  sister, 
Possess'd  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace, 
Of  such  enchanting  presence  and  discourse, 
Hath  almost  made  me  traitor  to  myself: 
But,  lest  mvself  be  guilty  to  self-wrong, 
I  '11  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid' 

Bnitr  Axgslo. 
Ang.  Master  Antipholus, — 
Ant.  S.  Ay,  that 's  my  name. 


s  song. 
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Ang.  I  know  it  well,  Sir.     Lo,  here  is  the  chain. 
I  thought  to  have  ta'en  you  at  the  Porcupine : 
The  chain  unfinish'd  made  me  stay  thus  long. 

Ant.  S.  What  is  your  will  that  I  shall  do  with 

this? 
Ang.  What  please  yourself  Sir:  I  have  made  it 

for  you. 
Ant.  S.  Made  it  for  me,  Sir !  I  bespoke  it  not. 
Ang.  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times  you 
have. 
Go  home  with  it,  and  please  your  wife  withal ; 
And  soon  at  supper-time  I  '11  visit  you, 
And  then  receive  my  money  for  the  chain. 

Ant.  S.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  receive  the  money  now, 
For  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain  nor  money  more. 
Ang.  You  are  a  merry  man,  Sir:  fare  you  well. 

[Exit. 

Ant.  S.  What  I  should  think  of  this,-  I  cannot 
Bat  this  I  think,  there 's  no  man  is  so  vain,       [tell : 
That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  offer'd  chain. 
I  see,  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts, 
When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts. 
1  Ml  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  stay : 
If  any  ship  put  out,  then  straight  away.  [Exit. 


Q&t!§K&££> 


ACT  IV. 
Scene  I. — The  Same. 

Enter  Second  Merchant,  Angklo,  and  an  Officer. 
See.  Ma:  You  know  since  Pentecost  the  sum  is 
And  since  I  have  not  much  importun'd  you ;     [due, 
Nor  now  I  had  not,  but  tliat  I  am  bound 
To  Persia,  and  want  gilders  for  my  voyage : 
Therefore  make  present  satisfaction, 
Or  I  '11  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ang.  Even  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  you, 
Is  growing  to  me  by  Antipholus ; 
And,  in  the  instant  that  I  met  with  you, 
He  had  of  me  a  chain :  at  five  o'clock 
I  shall  receive  the  money  for  the  same. 
Pleaseth  you  walk  with  me  down  to  his  house, 
I  will  discharge  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 

Off.  That  labour  may  you  save:  see  where  he 

comes. 
Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  and  Dromio  of  Ephesus. 

Ant.  E.  While  I  go  to  the  goldsmith's  house,  go 
j     And  buy  a  rope's  end :  that  will  I  bestow         [thou 
!     Among  my  wife  and  her  confederates, 
For  locking  me  out  of  my  doors  by  day. — 
But  soft,  I  see  the  goldsmith. — Get  thee  gone ; 
Buy  thou  a  rope,  and  bring  it  home  to  me. 

Dro.  E.  I  buy  a  thousand  pound  a-year!  I  buy  a 
rope !  [Exit. 

Ant.  E.  A  man  is  well  holp  up  that  trusts  to 
I  promised  your  presence  and  the  chain ;  [you  : 

But  neither  chain  nor  goldsmith  came  to  me. 
Belike,  you  thought  our  love  would  last  too  long, 
If  it  were  chain'd  together,  and  therefore  came  not. 

Ang.  Saving  your  merry  humour,  here's  the  note 
How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carrat, 
The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  chargeful  fashion, 
Which  doth  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more 
Than  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman : 
I  pray  you,  see  him  presently  discharg'd, 
For  he  is  bound  to  sea,  and  stays  but  for  it 


Ant.  E.  1  am  not  furnish'd  with  the  present 
money ;  ' 

Besides,  I  have  some  business  in  the  town. 
Good  signior,  take  the  stranger  to  my  house, 
And  with  you  take  the  chain,  and  bid  my  wife 
Disburse  the  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof: 
Perchance  I  will  be  there  as  soon  as  you. 
Ang.  Then,  you  will  bring  the  chain  to  her  your- 
self? 
Ant.  E.  No ;  bear  it  with  you,  lest  I  come  not 

time  enough. 
Ang.  Well,   Sir,   I  will.     Have  you   the   chain 

about  you? 
Ant.  E.  An  if  I  have  not,  Sir,  I  hope  you  have ; 
Or  else  you  may  return  without  your  money. 
Ang.   Nay,  come,  I  pray  you,  Sir,  give  me  the 
chain: 
Both  wind  and  tide  stay  for  this  gentleman, 
And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long. 
Ant.  E.  Good  lord!  you  use  this  dalliance,  to 
excuse 
Your  breach  of  promise  to  the  Porcupine. 
I  should  have  chid  you  for  not  bringing  it, 
But,  like  a  shrew,  you  first  begin  to  brawL 
Sec.  Mer.  The  hour  steals  on;  I  pray  you,  Sir, 

despatch. 
Ang.   You  hear  how  he  importunes  me  :    the 

chain — 
Ant.  E.  Why,  give  it  to  my  wife,  and  fetch  your 

money. 
Ang.  Come,  come,  you  know  I  gave  it  you  even 
now. 
Either  send  the  chain,  or  send  by  me  some  token. 
Ant.  E.  Fie!  now  you  run  thi&  humour  out  of 
breath. 
Come,  where 's  the  chain !  I  pray  you,  let  me  see  it 
Sec.  Mer.  My  business  cannot  brook  this  dalliance. 
( lood  Sir,  say  whe'r  you  '11  answer  me,  or  no : 
If  not,  I  '11  leave  him  to  the  officer. 
Ant.  E.  I  answer  you!  what  should  I  answer 

you? 
Ang.  The  money  that  you  owe  me  for  the  chain. 
Ant.  E.  I  owe  you  none  till  I  receive  the  chain. 
Ang.  You  know  I  gave  it  you  half  an  hour  since. 
Ant.  E.  You  gave  me  none:  you  wrong  me  much 

to  say  so. 
Ang.  You  wrong  me  more,  Sir,  in  denying  it: 
Consider  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit 
Sec.  Mer.  Well,  officer,  arrest  him  at  my  suit 
Off.  I  do ; — and  charge  you  in  the  duke's  name  to 

obey  me. 
Ang.  This  touches  me  in  reputation. — 
Either  consent  to  pay  this  sum  for  me, 
Ur  I  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ant.  E.  Consent  to  pay  thee  that  I  never  had ! 
Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Ang.  Here  is  thy  fee;  arrest  him,  officer. — 
I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case, 
If  he  should  6corn  me  so  apparently. 

Off.  I  do  arrest  you,  Sir :  you  hear  the  suit 
Attt.  E.  I  do  obey  thee  till  I  give  thee  bail.— 
But,  sirrah,  you  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear, 
As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  will  answer. 

Ang.  Sir,  Sir,  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus, 
To  your  notorious  shame,  I  doubt  it  not 

EnUr  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  there  is  a  bark  of  Epidamnum 
That  stays  but  till  her  owner  comes  aboard, 
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And  then,  Sir,  she  bears  away.     Our  fraughtage,  Sir, 

I  have  conveyed  aboard ;  and  I  have  bought 

The  oil,  the  balsamum,  and  aqua-vitae. 

The  ship  is  in  her  trim ;  the  merry  wind 

Blows  fair  from  land :  they  stay  for  naught  at  all 

But  for  their  owner,  master,  and  yourself. 

Atii.  E.    How  now!    a  madman!     Why,  thou 
peevish  sheep, 
What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me? 

Dro.  S.  A  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire  waftage. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  drunken  slave,  I  sent  thee  for  a 
rope; 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpose,  and  what  end. 

Dro.  S.  You  sent  me  for  a  rope's  end  as  soon  : 
You  sent  me  to  the  bay,  Sir,  for  a  bark. 

Ant.  E.  I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure, 
And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  with  more  heed. 
To  Adriana,  villain,  hie  thee  straight : 
Give  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk 
That 's  cover'd  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry, 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats ;  let  her  send  it : 
Tell  her  I  am  arrested  in  the  street, 
And  that  shall  bail  me:  hie  thee,  slave,  begone.— 
On,  officer,  to  prison  till  it  come. 

[Exeunt  Sec.  Merchant,  Angelo,  Officer, 
and  Ant.  E. 

Dro.  S.  To  Adriana !  that  is  where  we  din'd, 
Where  Dowsabel  did  claim  me  for  her  husband : 
She  is  too  big,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compass. 
Thither  I  must,  although  against  my  will, 
For  servants  must  their  masters'  minds  fulfil. 

{Exit. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  the  House  of  Antipholus 

of  Ephesus. 

Enter  Adriana  and  Luciana. 

Adr.  Ah,  Luciana,  did  he  tempt  thee  so? 
Might'st  thou  perceive  austerely  in  his  eye 
That  he  did  plead  in  earnest,  yea  or  no? 

Look'd  he  or  red,  or  pale,  or  sad,  or  merrily? 
What  observation  mad'st  thou,  in  this  case, 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face? 
Liu.  First  he  denied  you  had  in  him  no  right. 
Adr.  He  meant,  he  did  me  none ;  the  more  my 

.  spite. 
Luc.  Then  swore  he,  that  he  was  a  stranger  here. 
Adr.  And  true  he  swore,  though  yet  forsworn  he 

were. 
Luc.  Then  pleaded  I  for  you. 
Adr.  And  what  said  he? 

Luc .  That  love  I  begg'd  for  you,  he  begg'd  of  me. 
Adr.  With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt  thy 

love? 
Luc.  With  words,  that  in  an  honest  suit  might 
move. 
First,  he  did  praise  my  beauty;  then,  my  speech. 
Adr.  Didst  speak  him  fair? 
jT|tf-.  Have  patience,  I  liesecch. 

Adr.  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  hold  me  still ; 
My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  have  his  will. 
He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere, 
111-fac'd,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  every  where,; 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind; 
Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind. 

Luc.  Who  would  be  jealous,  then,  of  such  a  one? 
No  evil  lost  is  wail'd  when  it  is  gone. 

Adr.  Ah,  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  say, 
And  yet  would  herein  others'  eyes  were  worse. 


Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away : 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though   my  tongue  do 
curse. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 
Dro.  S.  Here,  go;  the  desk,  the  purse!  sweet, 

now,  make  haste. 
Luc.  How  hast  thou  lost  thy  breath? 
Dro.  S.  By  running  fast. 

Adr.  Where  is  thy  master,  Dromio?  is  he  well? 
Dro.  S.   No,  he  's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him ;     [hell. 
( )ne  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel ; 
A  fiend,  a  fairy,  pitiless  and  rough ; 
A  wolf,  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff; 
A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  counter- 
mands 
The  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands ; 
A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot 

well ; 
One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls  to 
hell. 
Adr.  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter? 
Dro.  S.  I  do  not  know  the  matter :  he  is  'rested 

on  the  case. 
Adr.  What,  is  he  arrested?   tell  me  at   whose 

suit. 
Dro.  S.  I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he  is  arrested 
well; 
But  he 's  in  a  suit  of  buff  which  'rested  him,  that  can 

I  tell. 
Will    you    send    him,   mistress,   redemption, — the 
money  in  his  desk? 
Adr.  Go  fetch  it,  sister. — [Exit  Luciana.]   This 
I  wonder  at : 
That  he,  unknown  to  me,  should  be  in  debt. — 
Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band? 

Dro.  S.  Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  stronger  thing, — 
A  chain,  a  chain :  do  you  not  hear  it  ring? 
Adr.  What,  the  chain? 

Dro.  S.  No,  no,  the  bell.     'Tis  time  that  I  were 

gone: 

It  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and  now  the  clock  strikes 

one. 

Adr.  The  hours  come  back !  that  did  I  never  hear. 

Dro.  S.  O  yes;  if  any  hour  meet  a  serjeant,  'a 

turns  back  for  very  fear. 
Adr.  As  if  Time  were  in  debt !  how  fondly  dost 

thou  reason ! 
Dro.  S.  Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes  more 
than  he 's  worth,  to  season. 
Nay,  he 's  a  thief  too :  have  you  not  heard  men  say, 
That  Time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day? 
If  Time  be  in  debt  and  theft,  and  a  serjeant  m  the 

way, 
Hath  he  not  reason  to  turn  back  an  hour  in  a  day? 

Re-enter  Luciana. 
Adr.  Go,  Dromio;  there's  the  money,  bear  it 

straight ; 
And  bring  thy  master  home  immediately. — 
Come,  sister:  I  am  press'd  down  with  conceit, — 
Conceit,  my  comfort  and  my  injury.         [Exeunt. 


Scene  IIL— A  public  Plate. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  There 's  not  a  man  I  meet  but  doth  salute 
As  if  I  were  their  well  acquainted  friend ;  [me, 

And  every  one  doth  call  me  by  my  name. 
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Some  tender  money  to  me ;  some  invite  me; 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses; 
Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy : 
Even  now  a  tailor  call'd  me  in  his  shop, 
And  show'd  me  silks  that  he  had  bought  for  me, 
And  therewithal  took  measure  of  my  body. 
Sure,  these  are  but  imaginary  wiles, 
And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here. 

Enter  Dsomio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  here  's  the  gold  you  sent  me  for. 
What,  have  you  got  the  picture  of  old  Adam  new 
apparelled? 

Ant.  S.  What  gold  is  this?    What  Adam  dost 
thou  mean? 

Dro.  S.  Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  paradise, 
but  that  Adam  that  keeps  the  prison :  he  that  goes 
in  the  calf  s  skin  that  was  kill  d  for  the  prodigal : 
he  that  came  behind  you,  Sir,*  like  an  evil  angel, 
and  bid  you  forsake  your  liberty. 

Ant.  S.  I  understand  thee  not 

Dro.  S.  No?  why,  'tis  a  plain  case :  he  that  went, 
fike  a  base-viol,  in  a  case  of  leather;  the  man,  Sir, 
that,  when  gentlemen  are  tired,  gives  them  a  fob, 
and  'rests  them;  he,  Sir,  that  takes  pity  on  de- 
cayed men,  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance;  he 
that  sets  up  his  rest  to  do  more  exploits  with  his 
mace  than  a  morris-pike. 

Ant.  S.  What,  thou  meanest  an  officer? 

Dro.  S.  Ay,  Sir,  the  Serjeant  of  the  band;  he 
that  brings  any  man  to  answer  it,  that  breaks  his 
band ;  one  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed, 
and  says,  "  God  give  you  good  rest ! " 

Ant.  S.  Well,  Sir,  there  rest  in  your  foolery. 
Is  there  any  ship  puts  forth  to-night?  may  we  be 
gone? 

Dro.  S.  Why,  Sir,  I  brought  you  word  an  hour 
since,  that  the  bark  Expedition  put  forth  to-night ; 
and  then  were  you  hindered  by  the  serjeant,  to  tarry 
for  the  hoy  Delay.  Here  are  the  angels  that  you 
sent  for,  to  deliver  you. 

Ant.  S.  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I ; 
And  here  we  wander  in  illusions : 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence ! 

Enter  a  Courtezan. 

Cour.  Well  met,  well  met,  master  Antipholu?. 
I  see,  Sir,  you  have  found  the  goldsmith  now : 
Is  that  the  chain  you  promis'd  me  to-day? 

Ant.  S.  Satan,  avoid !    I  charge  thee,  tempt  me 
not! 

Dro.  S.  Master,  is  this  mistress  Satan? 

Ant.  S.  It  is  the  devil. 

Dro.  S.  Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  devil's  dam ; 
and  here  she  comes  in  the  habit  of  a  light  wench : 
and  thereof  comes  that  the  wenches  say,  "God 
damn  me;"  that's  as  much  as  to  say,  "God  make 
me  a  light  wench."  It  is  written,  they  appear  to 
men  like  angels  of  light :  light  is  an  effect  of  fire, 
and  fire  will  burn;  ergo,  light  wenches  will  burn. 
Come  not  near  her. 

Ccur.  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous  merry, 
Sir.  Will  you  go  with  me?  we  '11  mend  our  dinner 
here. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  if  you  do,  expect  spoon-meat; 
so  bespeak  a  long  spoon. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  Dromio? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  he  must  have  a  long  spoon  that 
must  cat  with  the  devil. 


Ant.  S.  Avoid  thee,  fiend!  what  tell'st  thou  me 
of  supping? 
Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress : 
I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me,  and  be  gone. 

Cour.  Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at  din- 
Or,  for  my  diamond,  the  chain  you  promis'd;  [ner, 
And  I  '11  be  gone,  Sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Dro.  S.  Some  devils  ask  but  the  parings  of  one's 
A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,  a  pin,  [nail, 

A  nut,  a  cherry-stone; 
But  she,  more  covetous,  would  have  a  chain. 
Master,  be  wise :  an  if  you  give  it  her, 
The  devil  will  shake  her  chain,  and  fright  us  with  it 

Cour.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  my  ring,  or  else  the  chain : 
I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  so. 

Ant.  S.  A  vaunt,  thou  witch!      Come,  Dromio, 
let  us  go. 

Dro.  S.  "  Fly  pride,"  says  the  peacock :  mistress, 
that  you  know. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  S.  and  Dro.  S. 

Cour.  Now,  out  of  doubt,  Antipholus  is  mad, 
Else  would  he  never  so  demean  himself. 
A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats, 
And  for  the  same  he  promis'd  me  a  chain : 
Both  one  and  other  he  denies  me  now. 
The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad, — 
Besides  this  present  instance  of  his  rage, — 
Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-day  at  dinner, 
Of  his  own  doors  being  shut  against  his  entrance. 
Belike,  his  wife,  acquainted  with  his  fits, 
On  purpose  shut  the  doors  against  his  way. 
My  way  is  now,  to  hie  home  to  his  house, 
And  tell  his  wife,  that,  being  lunatic, 
He  rush'd  into  my  house,  and  took  perforce 
My  ring  away.     This  course  I  fittest  choose ; 
For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lose.  [Exit* 

Scene  IV.— A  Street. 
Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephcsus  and  an  Officer. 

Ant.  E.  Fear  me  not,  man;  I  will  not  break 
away: 
I  '11  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  much  money, 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  'rested  for. 
My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day, 
And  will  not  lightly  trust  the  messenger ; 
That  I  should  be  attach'd  in  Ephesus, 
I  tell  you,  'twill  sound  harshly  in  her  ears. — 
Here  comes  my  man ;  I  think  he  brings  the  money. — 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus  with  a  rope's-end. 

How  now,  Sir !  have  you  that  I  sent  you  for? 

Dro.  E.  Here's  that,  I  warrant  you,  will  pay 
them  all. 

Ant.  E.  But  where's  the  money? 

Dro.  E.  Why,  Sir,  I  gave  the  money  for  the  rope. 

Ant.  E.  Five  hundred  ducats,  villain,  for  a  rope? 

Dro.  E.  I'll  serve  you,  Sir,  five  hundred  at  the 
rate. 

Ant.  E.  To  what  end  did  I  bid  thee  hie  thee 
home? 

Dro.  E.  To  a  rope's  end,  Sir;  and  to  that  end 
am  I  return'd. 

Ant.  E.  And  to  that  end,  Sir,  I  will  welcome  you. 

[Beating  him. 

Op.  Good  Sir,  be  patient 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  'tis  for  me  to  be  patient;  I  am  in 
adversity. 

Off.  Good  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 
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Dro.  E.  Nay,  rather  persuade  him  to  hold  his 
hands. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  whoreson,  senseless  villain  1 

Dro.  E.  I  would  I  were  senseless,  Sir,  that  I 
might  not  feel  your  blows. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows, 
and  so  is  an  ass. 

Dro.  E.  I  am  an  ass,  indeed;  you  may  prove  it 
by  my  long  ears.  I  have  served  him  from  the  hour 
of  my  nativity  to  this  instant,  and  have  nothing  at 
his  hands  for  my  service  but  blows.  When  I  am 
cold,  he  heats  me  with  beating;  when  I  am  warm, 
he  cools  me  with  beating:  I  am  waked  with  it 
when  I  sleep;  raised  with  it  when  I  sit;  driven  out 
of  doors  with  it  when  I  go  from  home ;  welcomed 
home  with  it  when  I  return:  nay,  I  bear  it  on  my 
shoulders,  as  a  beggar  wont  her  brat;  and,  I  think, 
when  he  hath  lamed  me,  I  shall  beg  with  it  from 
door  to  door. 

Ant.  E.  Come,  go  along;  my  wife  is  coming 
yonder. 

Enter  Adriana,  Luciana,  the  Courtezan,  and  Pinch. 

Dro.  E.  Mistress,  respice  finemt  respect  your  end ; 

or  rather,  to  prophecy  like  the  parrot,  "Beware  the 

rope's  end." 

Ant.  E.  Wilt  thou  still  talk?  [Beats  him. 

Cour.  How  say  you  now?  is  not  your  husband 

mad? 
Adr.  His  incivility  confirms  no  less. — 
Good  doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer; 
Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again, 
And  I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand. 
Luc .  Alas,  how  fiery  and  how  sharp  he  looks ! 
Cour.  Mark  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasy ! 
Pinch.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  feel  your 

pulse. 
Ant.  E.  There  is  my  hand,  and  let  it  feel  your  ear. 
Pinch.  I  charge  thee,  Satan,  hous'd  within  this 
To  yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers,  [man, 

And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight : 
I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven ! 
Ant.  E.  Peace,  doting  wizard,  peace!  I  am  not 

mad. 
Adr.  O,  that  thou  wert  not,  poor  distressed  soul! 
Ant.  E.  You  minion,  you,  are  these  your  cus- 
Did  this  companion  with  the  saffron  face     [tomers? 
Revel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day, 
Whilst  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut, 
And  I  denied  to  enter  in  my  house? 
Adr.  O  husband,  God  doth  know,  you  din'd  at 
home; 
Where  'would  you  had  remain'd  until  this  time, 
Free  from  these  slanders  and  this  open  shame ! 

Ant.  E.  Din*d  at   home! — Thou  villain,   what 
sa/st  thou? 

Dro.  E.  Sir,  sooth  to  say,  you  did  not  dine  at 

home. 
Ant.  E.  Were  not  my  doors  lock'd  up,  and  I 

shut  out? 
Dro.  E.  Perdy,  your  doors  were  lock'd,  and  you 

shut  out. 
Ant.  E.  And  did  not  she  herself  revile  me  there? 
Dro.  E.  Sans  fable,  she  herself  revil'd  you  there. 
Ant.  E.  Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail,  taunt,  and 

scorn  me? 
Dro.  E.    Certes,    she    did;    the    kitchen -vestal 

scorn'd  you. 
Ant.  E.  And  did  not  I  in  rage  depart  from  thence? 


Dro.  E.  In  verity,   you   did; — my  bones   bear 
witness, 
That  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage. 
Adr.  Is't  good  to  soothe  him  in  these  contraries? 
Pinch.  It  is  no  shame:  the  fellow  finds  his  vein, 
And,  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  frenzy. 
Ant.  E.  Thou  hast  suborn'd  the  goldsmith  to 

arrest  me. 
Adr.  Alas,  I  sent  you  money  to  redeem  you, 
By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  haste  for  it. 
Dro.  E.  Money  by  me!  heart  and  good- will  you 
might; 
But  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 
Ant.  £.  Went'st  not  thou  to  her  for  a  purse  of 

ducats? 
Adr.  He  came  to  me,  and  I  deliver^  it. 
Luc.  And  I  am  witness  with  her  that  she  did. 
Dro.  E.  God  and  the  rope-maker  bear  me  witness, 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope ! 

Pinch.  Mistress,  both  man  and  master  is  pos- 
I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks :      [sess'd ; 
They  must  be  bound,  and  laid  in  some  dark  room. 
Ant.  E.  Say,  wherefore  didst  thou  lock  me  forth 
to-day? 
And  why  dost  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold? 
Adr.  I  did  not,  gentle  husband,  lock  thee  forth. 
Dro.  E.  And,  gentle  master,  I  receiv'd  no  gold; 
But  I  confess,  Sir,  that  we  were  lock'd  out. 
Adr.  Dissembling  villain!  thou  speak'st  false  in 

both. 
Ant.  E.  Dissembling  harlot !  thou  art  false  in  all ; 
And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack 
To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me : 
But  with  these  noils  I  '11  pluck  out  those  false  eyes, 
That  would  behold  in  me  this  shameful  sport 
Adr.  O  bind  him,  bind  him!  let  him  not  come 

near  me. 
Pinch.  More  company  I — the  fiend  is  strong  with- 
in him. 
Luc.  Ah  me,  poor  man,  how  pale  and  wan  he 
looks! 

Enter  three  or  four,  who  help  Pinch  to  bind  Ant.  E.  and 

Dro.  £. 

A ttt.  E.  What,  will  you  murder  me?  Thou  gaoler, 
thou, 
I  am  thy  prisoner :  wilt  thou  suffer  them 
To  make  a  rescue? 

Off.  Masters,  let  him  go : 

He  is  my  prisoner,  and  you  shall  not  nave  him. 

Pinch.  Go  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  frantic  too. 

Adr.  What  wilt  thou  do,  thou  peevish  officer? 
Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  wretched  man 
Do  outrage  and  displeasure  to  himself? 

Off.  lie  is  my  prisoner :  if  I  let  him  go, 
The  debt  he  owes  will  be  reqiuYd  of  me. 

Adr.  I  will  discharge  thee  ere  I  go  from  thee : 
Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  creditor, 
And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  pay  it — 
Good  master  doctor,  see  him  safe  convey'd 
Home  to  my  house. — O  most  unhappy  day! 

Ant.  E.  O  most  unhappy  strumpet! 

Dro.  E.  Master,  I  am  here  entered  in  bond  for 
you. 

Ant.  E.  Out  on  thee,  villain!  wherefore  dost  thou 
mad  me? 

Dro.  E.  Will  you  be  bound  for  nothing?  be  mad, 
good  master; 
Cry,  the  devil! 
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Luc.  God  help,  poor  souls,  how  idly  do  they  talk ! 

Adr.  Go  bear  him  hence. — Sister,  go  you  with 
me. — 
[Exeunt  Pinch  and  Assistants  with  Ant.  E. 
and  Dro.  E. 
Say  now,  whose  suit  is  he  arrested  at? 

Off.  One  Angelo,  a  goldsmith;  do  you  know  him? 

Adr.  I  know  the  man.    What  is  the  sum  he  owes? 

Off.  Two  hundred  ducats. 

Adr.  Say,  how  grows  it  due? 

Off.  Due  for  a  chain  your  husband  had  of  him. 

Adr.  He  did  bespeak  a  chain  for  me,  but  had  it 
not 

Cour.  Whenas  your  husband,  all  in  rage,  to-day 
Came  to  my  house,  and  took  away  my  ring, — 
The  ring  I  saw  upon  his  finger  now, — 
Straight  after  did  I  meet  him  with  a  chain. 

Adr.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  did  never  see  it — 
Come,  gaoler,  bring  me  where  the  goldsmith  is : 
I  long  to  know  the  truth  hereof  at  large. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse, 
with  their  rapiers  drawn. 

Luc.  God,  for  thy  mercy !  they  are  loose  again. 
Adr.  And  come  with  naked  swords.     Let 's  call 
more  help, 
To  have  them  bound  again. 

Off.  Away!  they '11  kill  us. 

[Exeunt  Adriana,  Luciana,  M*  Courtezan, 

and  Officer. 

Ant.  S.  I  see,  these  witches  are  afraid  of  swords. 

Dro.  S.  She,  that  would  be  your  wife,  now  ran 

from  you. 
Ant.  S.  Come  to  the  Centaur;  fetch  our  stuff 
from  thence : 
I  long  that  we  were  safe  and  sound  aboard. 

Dro.  S.  Faith,  stay  here  this  night;  they  will 
surely  do  us  no  harm :  you  saw,  they  speak  us  fair, 
give  us  gold:  methinks  they  are  such  a  gentle 
nation,  that,  but  for  the  mountain  of  mad  flesh  that 
claims  marriage  of  me,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
stay  here  still,  and  turn  witch. 

Ant.  S.  I  will  not  stay  to-night  for  all  the  town; 
Therefore  away,  to  get  our  stuff  aboard.      [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — Before  an  Abbey. 

Enter  Second  Merchant  and  Angelo. 

Ang.  I  am  sorry,  Sir,  that  I  have  hinder'd  you ; 
But,  I  protest,  he  had  the  chain  of  me, 
Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it 

See.  Mer.  How  is  the  man  esteemed  here  in  the 

Ang.  Of  very  reverend  reputation,  Sir,  [city? 

Of  credit  infinite,  highly  bdovM, 
Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city: 
His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time. 

See.  Mer.  Speak  softly :  yonder,  as  I  think,  he 
walks. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Ang.  'Tis  so;  and  that  self  chain  about  his  neck, 
Which  he  forswore  most  monstrously  to  have. 

Good  Sir,  draw  near  to  me,  I  '11  speak  to  him. 

Signior  Antipholus,  I  wonder  much 

That  you  would  put  me  to  this  shame  and  trouble; 


And,  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself 
With  circumstance  and  oaths  so  to  deny 
This  chain,  which  now  you  wear  so  openly : 
Beside  the  charge,  the  shame,  imprisonment, 
You  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honest  friend; 
Who,  but  for  staying  on  our  controversy, 
Had  hoisted  sail,  and  put  to  sea  to-day : 
This  chain  you  had  of  me ;  can  you  deny  it? 
Ant.  S.  I  think  I  had;  I  never  did  deny  it 
Sec.  Mer.  Yes,  that  you  did,  Sir,  and  forswore  it 

too. 
Ant.   S.  Who  heard  me  to  deny  it  or  forswear 

it? 
See.  Mer.  These  ears  of  mine,  thou  know'st,  did 
hear  thee. 
Fie  on  thee,  wretch!  'tis  pity  that  thou  hVst 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort. 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  a  villain  to  impeach  me  thus : 
I  '11  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty 
Against  thee  presently,  if  thou  dar*st  stand. 
Sec.  Mer.  I  dare,  and  do  defy  thee  for  a  villain. 

[They  draw. 
Enter  Adriana,  Luciana,  Courtezan,  and  others. 
Adr.  Hold!  hurt  him  not,  for  God's  sake!  he  is 
mad. — 
Some  get  within  him ;  take  his  sword  away. 
Bind  Dromio  too,  and  bear  them  to  my  house. 
Dro.  S.  Run,  master,  run ;  for  God's  sake,  take  a 
house! 
This  is  some  priory : — in,  or  we  are  spoil'd. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  S.  and  Dro.  S.  into  the  Abbey. 
Enter  the  Lady  Abbess. 

Abb.  Be   quiet,  people.      Wherefore  throng  you 
hither? 

Adr.  To  fetch  my  poor  distracted  husband  hence. 
Let  us  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  fast, 
And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 

Ang.  I  knew  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits. 

See.  Mer.  I  am  sorry  now,  that  I  did  draw  on  him. 

Abb.  How  long  hath   this  possession  held  the 
man? 

Adr.  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad, 
And  much  different  from  the  man  he  was  ; 
But,  till  this  afternoon,  his  passion 
Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage.  [sea? 

Abb.  Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wreck  of 
Buried  some  dear  friend?     Hath  not  else  his  eye 
StrayM  his  affection  in  unlawful  love? — 
A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men, 
Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing. 
Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to? 

Adr.  To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last; 
Namely,  some  love  that  drew  him  oft  from  home. 

Abb.  You  should  for  that  have  reprehended  him. 

Adr.  Why,  so  I  did. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  rough  enough. 

Adr.  As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would  let  me. 

Abb.  Haply,  in  private. 

Adr.  And  in  assemblies  too. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  enough. 

Adr.  It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference: 
In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it; 
At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme; 
In  company,  I  often  glanc'd  at  it: 
Still  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 

Abb.  And  thereof  came  it  that  the  man  was  mad : 
The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
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Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 

It  seems,  his  sleeps  were  hinder' d  by  thy  railing : 

And  thereof  comes  it,  that  his  head  is  light. 

Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauc'd  with  thy  upbraidings : 

Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions, — 

Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  lever  bred ; 

And  what 's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness? 

Thou  say'st  his  sports  were  hinder' d  by  thy  brawls : 

Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue, 

But  moody  and  dull  melancholy, 

Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair; 

And  at  her  heels  a  huge  infectious  troop 

Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life? 

In  food,  in  sport,  and  life-preserving  rest 

To  be  disturb'd,  would  mad  or  man  or  beast : 

The  consequence  is,  then,  thy  jealous  fits 

Have  scar'd  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits. 

Luc.  She  never  reprehended  him  but  mildly, 
"When  hedemean'd  himself  rough,  rude,  and  wildly. — 
Why  bear  you  these  rebukes,  and  answer  not? 

Adr.  She  did  betray  me  to  my  own  reproof. — 
Good  people,  enter,  and  lay  hold  on  him. 

Abb.  No;  not  a  creature  enters  in  my  house. 

Adr.  Then,  let  your  servants  bring  my  husband 
forth. 

Abb.  Neither;  he  took  this  place  for  sanctuary; 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hands 
Till  I  have  brought  him  to  his  wits  again, 
Or  lose  my  labour  in  essaying  it. 

Adr.  I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurse, 
Diet  his  sickness ;  for  it  is  my  office, 
And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myself; 
And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home  with  me. 

Abb.  Be  patient;  for  I  will  not  let  him  stir 
Till  I  have  us'd  the  approved  means  I  have, 
With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers, 
To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again : 
It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath, 
A  charitable  duty  of  my  order : 
Therefore  depart,  and  leave  him  here  with  me. 

Adr.  I  will  not  hence,  and  leave  my  husband  here : 
And  ill  it  doth  beseem  your  holiness 
To  separate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

Abo.  Be  quiet,  and  depart:  thou  shalt  not  have 
him.  [Exit. 

Luc.  Complain  unto  the  duke  of  this  indignity. 

Adr.  Come,  go :  I  will  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
And  never  rise  until  my  tears  and  prayers 
Have  won  his  grace  to  come  in  person  hither, 
And  take  perforce  my  husband  from  the  abbess. 

Sec.  Mer.  By  this,  I  think,  the  dial  points  at  five: 
Anon,  I  'm  sure,  the  duke  himself  in  person 
Comes  this  way  to  the  melancholy  vale, 
The  place  of  death  and  sorry  execution, 
Behind  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  here. 

Ang.  Upon  what  cause? 

See.  Mer.  To  see  a  reverend  Syracusan  merchant,— 
Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay 
Against  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  town, — 
Beheaded  publicly  for  his  offence. 

Ang.  See  where  they  come:  we  will  behold  his 
death. 

Luc.  Kneel  to  the  duke  before  he  pass  the  abbey. 

EnUr  Duke  attended;  jEgeon  bare-headed;  with  the 
Headsman  and  other  Officers. 

Duke.  Yet  once  again  proclaim  it  publicly, 
If  any  friend  will  pay  the  sum  for  him. 
He  shall  not  die,  so  much  we  tender  him.        [bess ! 

Adr.  Justice,  most  sacred  duke,  against  the  ab- 


Duke.  She  is  a  virtuous  and  a  reverend  lady : 
It  cannot  be  that  she  hath  done  thee  wrong. 

Adr.  May  it  please  your  grace,  Antipholus,  my 
husband, — 
Whom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  I  had, 
At  your  important  letters, — this  ill  day 
A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him ; 
That  desperately  he  hurried  through  the  street, — 
With  him  his  bondman,  all  as  mad  as  he, — 
Doing  displeasure  to  the  citizens 
By  rushing  in  their  houses,  bearing  thence 
Rings,  jewels,  any  thing  his  rage  did  like. 
Once  did  I  get  him  bound,  and  sent  him  home, 
Whilst  to  take  order  for  the  wrongs  I  went, 
That  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committed. 
Anon,  I  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape, 
He  broke  from  those  that  had  the  guard  of  him; 
And  with  his  mad  attendant  and  himself, 
Each  one  with  ireful  passion,  with  drawn  swords, 
Met  us  again,  and,  madly  bent  on  us, 
Chas'd  us  away ;  till,  raising  of  more  aid, 
We  came  again  to  bind  them.     Then  they  fled 
Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  pursued  them ; 
And  here  the  abbess  shuts  the  gates  on  us, 
And  will  not  suffer  us  to  fetch  him  out, 
Nor  send  him  forth,  that  we  may  bear  him  hence. 
Therefore,  most  gracious  duke,  with  thy  command 
Let  him  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  hence  for  help. 

Duke.  Long  since  thy  husband  serv'd  me  in  my 
And  I  to  thee  engagM  a  prince's  word,  [wars ; 

When  thou  didst  make  him  master  of  thy  bed, 
To  do  him  all  the  grace  and  good  I  could. — 
Go,  some  of  you,  knock  at  the  abbey  gate, 
And  bid  the  lady  abbess  come  to  me. — 
I  will  determine  this  before  I  stir. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv.  O  mistress,  mistress !  shift  and  save  yourself! 
My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose, 
Beaten  the  maids  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor, 
Whose  beard  they  have  sing'd  off  with  brands  of 
And  ever  as  it  blaz'd  they  threw  on  him  [fire ; 

Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair. 
My  master  preaches  patience  to  "him,  and  the  while 
His  man  with  scissars  nicks  him  like  a  fool ; 
And  sure,  unless  you  send  some  present  help, 
Between  them  they  will  kill  the  conjurer. 

Adr.  Peace,  fool!  thy  master  and  his  man  are 
And  that  is  false  thou  dost  report  to  us.  [here ; 

Serv.  Mistress,  upon  my  life,  I  tell  you  true ; 
I  have  not  breath'd  almost,  since  I  did  see  it. 
He  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  he  can  take  you, 
To  scorch  your  face,  and  to  disfigure  you. 

[Cry  within. 
Hark,  hark!  I  hear  him,  mistress:  fly,  be  gone! 

Duke.  Come,  stand  by  me;  fear  nothing. — Guard 
with  halberds! 

Adr.  Ah  me,  it  is  my  husband :    Witness  you, 
That  he  is  borne  about  invisible : 
Even  now  we  hous'd  him  in  the  abbey  here; 
And  now  he 's  there,  past  thought  of  human  reason. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  and  Dromio  of  Ephesus. 

Ant.  E.  Justice,  most  gracious  duke !     O,  grant 
me  justice ! 
Even  for  the  service  that  long  since  I  did  thee, 
When  I  bestrid  thee  in  the  wars,  and  took 
Deep  scars  to  save  thy  life ;  even  for  the  blood 
That  then  I  lost  for  thee,  now  grant  me  justice. 
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yEge.  Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  me  dote, 
I  see  my  son  Antipholus,  and  Dromio ! 

Ant.  E.  Justice,  sweet  prince,  against  that  wo- 
man there ! 
She  whom  thou  gav'st  to  me  to  be  my  wife, 
That  hath  abused  and  dishonour' d  me, 
Even  in  the  strength  and  height  of  injury : 
Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong 
That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on  me. 

Duke.  Discover  how,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  just 

Ant.  E.  This  day,  great  duke,  she  shut  the  doors 
upon  me, 
While  she  with  harlots  feasted  in  my  house.       [so? 

Duke.  A  grievous  fault — Say,  woman,  didst  thou 

Adr.  No,  my  good  lord :  myself,  he,  and  my  sister, 
To-day  did  dine  together.     So  befall  my  soul, 
As  this  is  false  he  burdens  me  withal ! 

Luc.  Ne'er  may  I  look  on  day,  nor  sleep  on  night, 
But  she  tells  to  your  highness  simple  truth. 

Ang.  O  perjur'd  woman !     They  are  both  for- 
In  this  the  madman  justly  chargeth  them,     [sworn : 

Ant.  E.  My  liege,  I  am  advised  what  I  say; 
Neither  disturb'd  with  the  effect  of  wine, 
Nor  heady-rash,  provok'd  with  raging  ire, 
Albeit  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad. 
This  woman  lock'd  me  out  this  day  from  dinner : 
That  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not  pack'd  with  her, 
Could  witness  it,  for  he  was  with  me  then ; 
Who  parted  with  me  to  go  fetch  a  chain, 
Promising  to  bring  it  to  the  Porcupine, 
Where  Balthazar  and  I  did  dine  together. 
Our  dinner  done,  and  he  not  coming  thither, 
I  went  to  seek  him :  in  the  street  I  met  him, 
And  in  his  company,  that  gentleman. 
There  did  this  perjur'd  goldsmith  swear  me  down, 
That  I  this  day  of  him  receiv'd  the  chain, 
Which,  God  he  knows,  I  saw  not :  for  the  whicli 
He  did  arrest  me  with  an  officer. 
I  did  obey ;  and  sent  my  peasant  home 
For  certain  ducats :  he  with  none  return'd. 
Then  fairly  I  bespoke  the  officer 
To  go  in  person  with  me  to  my  house. 
By  the  way  we  met 
My  wife,  her  sister,  and  a  rabble  more 
Of  vile  confederates.     Along  with  them 
They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-fac'd  villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller, 
A  needy,  hollow-eyM,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man.     This  pernicious  slave, 
Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer ; 
And,  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse, 
And  with  no  face,  as  'twere,  out-facing  me, 
Cries  out,  I  was  possess'd.     Then,  altogether 
They  fell  upon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence, 
And  in  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home 
There  left  me  and  my  man,  both  bound  together ; 
Till,  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder 
I  gain  d  my  freedom,  and  immediately 
Ran  hither  to  your  grace ;  whom  I  beseech 
To  give  me  ample  satisfaction 
For  these  deep  shames  and  great  indignities,     [him, 

Ang.  My  lord,  in  truth,  thus  far  I  witness  with 
That  he  dined  not  at  home,  but  was  lock'd  out 

Duke.  But  had  he  such  a  chain  of  thee,  or  no? 

Ang.  He  had,  my  lord ;  and  when  he  ran  in  here, 
These  people  saw  the  chain  about  his  neck. 

See.  Mer.  Besides,  I  will  be  sworn  these  ears  of 
Heard  you  confess  you  had  the  chain  of  him,  [mine 


After  you  first  forswore  it  on  the  mart : 
And  thereupon  I  drew  my  sword  on  you ; 
And  then  you  fled  into  this  abbey  here, 
From  whence,  I  think,  you  are  come  by  miracle. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  came  within  these  abbey  walls ; 
Nor  ever  didst  thou  draw  thy  sword  on  me : 
I  never  saw  the  chain,  so  help  me  heaven  I 
And  this  is  false  you  burden  mc  withal. 

Duke.  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this ! 
I  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup. 
If  here  you  hous'd  him,  here  he  would  have  been ; 
If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly: — 
You  say  he  dined  at  home ;  the  goldsmith  here 
Denies  that  saying. — Sirrah,  what  say  you? 

Dro.  E.  Sir,  he  dined  with  her  there,  at  the  Por- 
cupine, [ring. 

Cour.  He  did ;  and  from  my  finger  snatch'd  that 

Ant.  E.  'Tis  true,  my  liege ;  this  ring  I  had  of  her. 

Duke.  Saw'st  thou  him  enter  at  the  abbey  here? 

Cour.  As  sure,  my  liege,  as  I  do  see  your  grace. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  strange. — Go  call  the  abbess 
hither. —  [Exit  an  Attendant 

I  think  you  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad. 

sEge.  Most  mighty  duke,  vouchsafe  me  speak  a 
Haply,  I  see  a  friend  will  save  my  life,  [word : 

And  pay  the  sum  that  may  deliver  me. 

Duke.  Speak  freely,  Syracusan,  what  thou  wilt. 

*Egc.  Is  not  your  name,  Sir,  called  Antipholus? 
And  is  not  that  your  bondman  Dromio? 

Dro.  £.  Within  this  hour  I  was  his  bondman,  Sir; 
But  he,  I  thank  him,  gnaw'd  in  two  my  cords : 
Now  am  I  Dromio,  and  his  man,  unbound. 

sEgc.  I  am  sure  you  both  of  you  remember  me. 

Dro.  E.  Ourselves  we  do  remember,  Sir,  by  you ; 
For  lately  we  were  bound,  as  you  are  now. 
You  are  not  Pinch's  patient,  are  you,  Sir? 

sEge.  Why  look  you  strange  on  me?  you  know 
me  well. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  you  in  my  life,  till  now. 

sEge.  O,  grief  hath  chang'd  me,  since  you  saw 
me  last ; 
And  careful  hours,  with  Time's  deformed  hand, 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face : 
But  tell  me  yet,  dost  thou  not  know  ray  voice? 

Ant.  E.  Neither. 

sEge.  Dromio,  nor  thou? 

Dro.  E.  No,  trust  me,  Sir,  nor  I. 

JEgc.  I  am  sure  thou  dost. 

Dro.  E.  Ay,  Sir ;  but  I  am  sure  I  do  not ;  and 
whatsoever  a  man  denies,  you  are  now  bound  to 
believe  him. 

sEge.  Not  know  my  voice?    O,  time's  extremity! 
Hast  thou  so  crack'd  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue 
In  seven  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untun'd  cares? 
Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow, 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up, 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory, 
My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left, 
My  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear : 
All  these  old  witnesses — I  cannot  err — 
Tell  me  thou  art  my  son  Antipholus. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  my  father  in  my  life. 

/Egc.  But  seven  years  since,  in  Syracusa,  boy, 
Thou  know'st  we  parted :  but  perhaps,  my  son, 
Thou  sham'st  to  acknowledge  me  in  misery. 

Ant.  E.  The  duke,  and  all  that  know  me  in  the 
city, 
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Can  witness  with  me  that  it  is  not  so : 
I  ne'er  saw  Syracusa  in  my  life. 

Duke.  I  tell  thee,  Syracusan,  twenty  years 
Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholus, 
During  which  time  he  ne'er  saw  Syracusa. 
I  see,  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote. 

Re-enter  Abbess,  with  Antiphqlus  of  Syracuse  and  Dromio 

of  Syracuse. 

Abb.  Most  mighty  duke,   behold  a  man  much 
wrong'd.  [All  gather  to  see  them. 

Adr.  I  see  two  husbands,  or  mine  eyes  deceive  me ! 

Duke.  One  of  these  men  is  Genius  to  the  other; 
And  so  of  these :  which  is  the  natural  man, 
And  which  the  spirit?    Who  deciphers  them? 

Dro.  S.  I,  Sir,  am  Dromio:  command  him  away. 

Dro.  E.  I,  Sir,  am  Dromio :  pray  let  me  stay. 

Ant.  S.  iEgeon,  art  thou  not?  or  else  his  ghost? 

Dro.  S.  O,  my  old  master!  who  hath  bound  him 
here? 

Abb.  Whoever  bound  him,  I  will  loose  his  bonds, 
And  gain  a  husband  by  his  liberty. — 
Speak,  old  JEgeon,  if  thou  be'st  the  man 
That  hadst  a  wife  once  call'd  ^Emilia, 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burden  two  fair  sons: 

0,  if  thou  be'st  the  same  Mgeon,  speak, 
And  speak  unto  the  same  ^Emilia! 

jEge.  If  I  dream  not,  thou  art  ^Emilia: 
If  thou  art  she,  tell  me  where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft? 

Abb.  By  men  of  Epidamnum,  he  and  I, 
And  the  twin  Dromio,  all  were  taken  up ; 
But  by  and  by,  rude  fishermen  of  Corinth 
By  force  took  Dromio  and  my  son  from  them, 
And  me  they  left  with  those  of  Epidamnum. 
What  then  became  of  them,  I  cannot  tell; 

1,  to  this  fortune  that  you  see  me  in. 

Duke.  Why,  here  begins  his  morning  story  right : 
These  two  Antipholus',  these  two  so  like, 
And  these  two  Dromios,  one  in  semblance, — 
Besides  her  urging  of  her  wreck  at  sea; — 
These  are  the  parents  to  these  children, 
Which  accidentally  are  met  together. — 
Antipholus,  thou  cam'st  from  Corinth  first  ? 

Ant.  S.  No,  Sir,  not  I ;  I  came  from  Syracuse. 

Duke.  Stay,  stand  apart;  I  know  not  which  is 
which. 

Ant.  E.  I  came  from  Corinth,  my  most  gracious 
lord, — 

Dro.  E.  And  I  with  him.  [warrior, 

Ant  E.  Brought  to  this  town  by  that  most  famous 
Duke  Menaphon,  your  most  renowned  uncle. 

Adr.  Which  of  you  two  did  dine  with  me  to-day  ? 

Ant.  S.  I,  gentle  mistress. 

Adr.  And  are  not  you  my  husband  ? 

Ant.  £.  No  ;  I  say  nay  to  that 

Ant.  S.  And  so  do  I ;  yet  did  she  call  me  so : 
And  this  fair  gentlewoman,  her  sister  here, 
Did  call  me  brother. — What  I  told  you  then, 
I  hope  I  shall  have  leisure  to  make  good  ; 
If  this  be  not  a  dream  I  see  and  hear. 

Ang.  That  is  the  chain,  Sir,  which  you  had  of  me. 


Ant.  S.  I  think  it  be,  Sir ;  I  deny  it  not. 
Ant.  E.  And  you,  Sir,  for  this  chain  arrested  me. 
Ang.  I  think  I  did,  Sir ;  I  deny  it  not 
Adr.  I  sent  you  money,  Sir,  to  be  your  bail, 
By  Dromio;  but  I  think  he  brought  it  not. 
Dro.  E.  No,  none  by  me. 
Ant.  S.  This  purse  of  ducats  I  received  from  you, 
And  Dromio,  my  man,  did  bring  them  me. 
I  see,  we  still  did  meet  each  other's  man ; 
And  I  was  ta'en  for  him,  and  he  for  me; 
And  thereupon  these  Errors  all  arose. 
Ant.  E.  These  ducats  pawn  I  for  my  father  here. 
Duke.  It  shall  not  need ;  thy  father  hath  his  life. 
Cour.  Sir,  I  must  have  that  diamond  from  you. 
AnL  E.  There,  take  it ;  and  much  thanks  for  my 

good  cheer. 
Abb.  Renowned  duke,  vouchsafe  to  take,  the  pains 
To  go  with  us  into  the  abbey  here, 
And  here  at  large  discoursed  all  our  fortunes ; — 
And  all  that  are  assembled  in  this  place, 
That  by  this  sympathised  one  day's  error 
Have  suffered  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company, 
And  we  shall  make  full  satisfaction. — 
Twenty-five  years  have  I  but  gone  in  travail 
Of  you,  my  sons;  and,  till  this  present  hour, 
My  heavy  burden  ne'er  delivered. — 
The  duke,  my  husband,  and  my  children  both, 
And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity, 
Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  go  with  me : 
After  so  long  grief  such  nativity ! 
Duke.  With  all  my  heart ;  I  U  gossip  at  this  feast 
[Exeunt  Duke,  Abbess,  jEgeon,  Courte- 
zan, Second  Merchant,  Angelo,  and 
Attendants. 
Dro.  S.   Master,  shall  I  fetch  your  stuff  from 

shipboard? 
Ant.  E.  Dromio,  what  stuff  of  mine  hast  thou 

embark'd? 
Dro.  S.  Your  goods  that  lay  at  host,  Sir,  in  the 

Centaur. 
Ant.  S.  He  speaks  to  me. — I  am  your  master, 
Dromio : 
Come,  go  with  us ;  we  '11  look  to  that  anon : 
Embrace  thy  brother  there ;  rejoice  with  him. 

[Exeuttt  Ant.  S.  and  Ant.  E., 
Adr.  and  Luc. 
Dro.  S.  There  is  a  fat  friend  at  your  master's 
house, 
That  kitchen'd  me  for  you  to-day  at  dinner : 
She  now  shall  be  my  sister,  not  my  wife. 
Dro.  E.  Methinks  you  are  my  glass,  and  not  my 
brother: 
I  see  by  you  I  am  a  sweet-faced  youth. 
Will  you  walk  in  to  see  their  gossiping? 
Dro.  S.  Not  I,  Sir ;  you  are  my  elder. 
Dro.  E.  That 's  a  question :  how  shall  we  try  it? 
Dro.  S.  We  '11  draw  cuts  for  the  senior :  till  then 

lead  thou  first 
Dro.  E.  Nay,  then,  thus: — 
We  came  into  the  world  like  brother  and  brother ; 
And  now  let's  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before 
another.  [Exeunt. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


Don  Pedro,  Prince  of  Aeragon. 

Don  John,  his  bastard  Brother. 

Claudio,  a  young  Lord  of  Florence. 

Benedick,  a  young  Gentleman  of  Padua. 

Leonato,  Governor  o/ Messina. 

Antonio,  his  Brother. 

Balthazar,  attendant  on  Don  Pedro. 
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Friar  Francis. 
A  Sexton. 
A  Boy. 

Hero,  daughter  to  Leonato. 
Beatrice,  niece  to  Leonato. 

Ursula*"'  }  Gentlewomen  attending  on  Hero. 
Messengers,  Watchmen,  Attendants,  frc. 

SCENE,— Messina. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  L— Grounds  adjoining  Leonatc/s  House. 

Enter  Leonato,  Hero,  and  Beatrice,  with  a 
Messenger. 

Leon.  I  learn  in  this  letter,  that  Don  Pedro  of 
Arragon  comes  this  night  to  Messina. 

Mess.  He  is  very  near  by  this :  he  was  not  three 
leagues  off  when  I  left  him. 

Leon.  How  many  gentlemen  have  you  lost  in  this 
action? 

Mess.  But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name. 

Leon.  A  victory  is  twice  itself,  when  the  achiever 
brings  home  full  numbers.  I  find  here,  that  Don 
Pedro  hath  bestowed  much  honour  on  a  young 
Florentine,  called  Claudio. 

Mess.  Much  deserved  on  his  part,  and  equally 
remembered  by  Don  Pedro.  He  hath  borne  him- 
self beyond  the  promise  of  his  age;  doing,  in  the 
figure  of  a  lamb,  the  feats  of  a  lion :  he  hath,  in- 
deed, better  bettered  expectation,  than  you  must 
expect  of  me  to  tell  you  how. 

Leon.  He  hath  an  uncle  here  in  Messina  will  be 
very  much  glad  of  it 

Mess.  I  have  already  delivered  him  letters,  and 
there  appears  much  joy  in  him ;  even  so  much,  that 
joy  could  not  show  itself  modest  enough  without  a 
badge  of  bitterness. 

Leon.  Did  he  break  out  into  tears? 

Mess.  In  great  measure. 

Leon.  A  kind  overflow  of  kindness :  there  are  no 
faces  truer  than  those  that  are  so  washed.  How 
much  better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy,  than  to  joy  at 
weeping ! 

Beat.  I  pray  you,  is  signior  Montanto  returned 
from  the  wars,  or  no? 

Mess.  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady :  there  was 
none  such  in  the  army  of  any  sort 

Leon.  What  is  he  that  you  ask  for,  niece? 

Hero.  My  cousin  means  signior  Benedick  of 
Padua. 

Mess.  O,  he  is  returned;  and  as  pleasant  as  ever 
he  was. 


Beat.  He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and 
challenged  Cupid  at  the  flight ;  and  my  uncle's  fool, 
reading  the  challenge,  subscribed  for  Cupid,  and 
challenged  him  at  the  bird -bolt — I  pray  you,  how 
many  hath  he  killed  and  eaten  in  these  wars?  But 
how  many  hath  he  killed?  for,  indeed,  I  promised 
to  eat  all  of  his  killing. 

Leon.  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  signior  Benedick  too 
much ;  but  he  '11  be  meet  with  you,  I  doubt  it  not. 

Mess.  He  hath  done  good  service,  lady,  in  these 
wars. 

Beat.  You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath  holp 
to  eat  it:  he  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man;  he 
hath  an  excellent  stomach. 

Mess.  And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady. 

Beat.  And*  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady ; — but  what  is 
he  to  a  lord? 

Mess.  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  man ;  stuffed 
with  all  honourable  virtues. 

Beat.  It  is  so,  indeed ;  he  is  no  less  than  a  stufTed 
man:  but  for  the  stuffing, — Well,  we  are  all  mor- 
tal. 

Leon.  You  must  not,  Sir,  mistake  my  niece. 
There  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  signior  Bene- 
dick and  her :  they  never  meet,  but  there 's  a  skir- 
mish of  wit  between  them. 

Beat.  Alas,  he  gets  nothing  by  that !  In  our  last 
conflict  four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  off,  and 
now  is  the  whole  man  governed  with  one :  so  that 
if  he  have  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  let  him 
bear  it  for  a  difference  between  himself  and  his 
horse ;  for  it  is  all  the  wealth  that  he  hath  left,  to 
be  known  a  reasonable  creature. — Who  is  his  com- 
panion now?  He  hath  every  month  a  new  sworn 
brother. 

Mess.  Is 't  possible? 

Beat.  Very  easily  possible :  he  wears  his  faith  but 
as  the  fashion  of  his  hat;  it  ever  changes  with  the 
next  block. 

Mess.  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your 
books. 

Beat.  No ;  an  he  were,  I  would  burn  my  study. 
But  I  pray  you,  who  is  his  companion?    Is  there  no 
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young  squarer  now,  that  will  make  a  voyage  with 
him  to  the  devil? 

Mess.  He  is  most  in  the  company  of  the  right 
noble  Claudio. 

Beat.  O  Lord!  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  a 
disease:  he  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence, 
and  the  taker  runs  presently  mad.  God  help  the 
noble  Claudio !  if  he  have  caught  the  Benedick,  it 
will  cost  him  a  thousand  pound  ere  he  be  cured. 

Mess.  I  will  hold  friends  with  you,  lady. 

Beat.  Do,  good  friend. 

Leon.  You  will  never  run  mad,  niece. 

Beat.  No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 

Mess.  Don  Pedro  is  approached. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,  Claudio,  Benedick,  and 

Balthazar. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  signior  Leonato,  you  are  come 
to  meet  your  trouble :  the  fashion  of  the  world  is  to 
avoid  cost,  and  you  encounter  it. 

Leon.  Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the 
likeness  of  your  grace :  for  trouble  being  gone,  com- 
fort should  remain ;  but  when  you  depart  from  me, 
sorrow  abides,  and  happiness  takes  his  leave. 

D.  Pedro.  You  embrace  your  charge  too  willing- 
ly.— I  think  this  is  your  daughter. 
Leon.  Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me  so. 
Bene.  Were  you  in  doubt,  Sir,  that  you  asked 
her! 

Leon.  Signior  Benedick,  no ;  for  then  were  you  a 
child. 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  it  full,  Benedick:  we  may 
guess  by  this  what  you  are,  being  a  man. — Truly, 
the  lady  fathers  herself. — Be  happy,  lady;  for  you 
are  like  an  honourable  father. 

Bene.  If  signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she  would 
not  have  his  head  on  her  shoulders  for  all  Messina, 
as  like  him  as  she  is. 

Beat.  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking,  sig- 
nior Benedick :  nobody  marks  you. 

Bene.  What,  my  dear  lady  Disdain !  are  you  yet 
living? 

Beat.  Is  it  possible  disdain  should  clie,  while  she 
hath  such  meet  food  to  feed  it,  as  signior  Benedick? 
Courtesy  itself  must  convert  to  disdain,  if  you  come 
in  her  presence. 

Bene.  Then  is  courtesy  a  turn-coat. — But  it  is 
certain  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted : 
and  I  would  I  could  find  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not 
a  hard  heart ;  for,  truly,  I  love  none. 

Beat.  A  dear  happiness  to  women:  they  would 
else  have  been  troubled  with  a  pernicious  suitor.  I 
thank  God  and  my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  your  humour 
for  that :  I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow, 
than  a  man  swear  he  loves  me. 

Bene.  God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind! 
so  some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predesti- 
nate scratched  face. 

Beat.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an 't 
were  such  a  nice  as  yours  were. 
Bene.  Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher. 
Beat.  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a  beast 
of  yours. 

Bene.  I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your 
tongue,  and  so  good  a  continuer.  But  keep  your 
way,  o'  God's  name ;  I  have  done. 

Beat.  You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick :  I 
know  you  of  old. 

D.  Pedro.  This  is  the  sum  of  all :  Leonato,— 
signior  Claudio,  and  signior  Benedick, — my  dear  | 


friend  Leonato  hath  invited  you  all.  I  tell  him 
we  shall  stay  here  af  the  least  a  month;  and  he 
heartily  prays  some  occasion  may  detain  us  longer : 
I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his 
heart. 

Leon.  If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall  not  be 
forsworn. — Let  me  bid  you  welcome,  my  lord  : 
being  reconciled  to  the  prince  your  brother,  I  owe 
you  all  duty. 

D.  John.  I  thank  you :  I  am  not  of  many  words, 
but  I  thank  you. 

Leon.  Please  it  your  grace  lead  on? 

D.  Pedro.  Your  hand,  Leonato;  we  will  go  to- 
gether.    [Exeunt  all  but  Benedick  and  Claudio. 

Claud.  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the  daughter  of 
signior  Leonato? 

Bene.  I  noted  her  not ;  but  I  looked  on  her. 

Claud.  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady? 

Bene.  Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest  man 
should  do,  for  my  simple  true  judgment ;  or  would 
you  have  me  speak  after  my  custom,  as  being  a  pro- 
fessed tyrant  to  their  sex? 

Claud.  No;  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  sober  judg- 
ment 

Bene.  Why,  i'  faith,  methinks  she 's  too  low  for  a 
high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise,  and  too 
little  lor  a  great  praise :  only  this  commendation  I 
can  afford  her, — that  were  she  other  than  she  is, 
she  were  unhandsome ;  and  being  no  other  but  as 
she  is,  I  do  not  like  her. 

Claud.  Thou  thinkest,  I  am  in  sport :  I  pray  thee, 
tell  me  truly  how  thou  likest  her. 

Bette.  Would  you  buy  her,  that  you  inquire  after 
her? 

Claud.  Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel? 

Bene.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.  But  speak 
you  this  with  a  sad  brow?  or  do  you  play  the  flout- 
ing Jack,  to  tell  us  Cupid  is  a  good  hare-finder,  and 
Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter?  Come,  in  what  key  shall 
a  man  take  you,  to  go  in  the  song  ? 

Claud.  In  mine  eye  she  is  the  sweetest  lady  that 
ever  I  looked  on. 

Bene.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and  I  see 
no  such  matter:  there's  her  cousin,  an  she  were 
not  possessed  with  a  fury,  exceeds  her  as  much  in 
beauty,  as  the  first  of  May  doth  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber. But  I  hope,  you  have  no  intent  to  turn  hus- 
band, have  you? 

Claud.  I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though  I  had 
sworn  the  contrary,  if  Hero  would  be  my  wife. 

Bene.  Is't  come  to  this,  i'  faith?  Hath  not  the 
world  one  man,  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with  sus- 
picion? Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  threescore 
again?  Go  to,  i'  faith ;  an  thou  wilt  needs  thrust 
thy  neck  into  a  yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it,  and  sigh 
away  Sundays.     Look;  Don  Pedro  is  returned  to 

seek  you. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  What  secret  hath  held  you  here,  that 
you  followed  not  to  Leonato's? 

Bene.  I  would  your  grace  would  constrain  me  to 
tell. 

D.  Pedro.  I  charge  thee  on  thy  allegiance. 

Bene.  You  hear,  Count  Claudio :  I  can  be  secret 
as  a  dumb  man,  I  would  have  you  think  so ;  but  on 
my  allegiance, — mark  you  this,  on  my  allegiance. — 
He  is  in  love.  With  whom? — now  that  is  your 
grace's  part — Mark,  how  short  his  answer  is;— 
with  Hero,  Leonato's  short  daughter. 
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Claud.  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  uttered. 

Bene.  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord :  it  is  not  so,  nor 
'twas  not  so ;  but,  indeed,  God  forbid  it  should  be  so. 

Claud.  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God 
forbid  it  should  be  otherwise. 

D.  Pedro.  Amen,  if  you  love  her;  for  the  lady  is 
very  well  worthy. 

Claud.  You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  I  speak  my  thought. 

Claud.  And  in  faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Bene.  And  by  my  two  faiths  and  troths,  my  lord, 
I  spoke  mine. 

Claud.  That  I  love  her,  I  feel. 

D.  Pedro.  That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene.  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be  loved, 
nor  know  how  she  should  be  worthy,  is  the  opinion 
that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me :  I  will  die  in  it  at 
the  stake. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic  in 
the  despite  of  beauty. 

Claitd.  And  never  could  maintain  his  part,  but  in 
the  force  of  his  will. 

Bette.  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank  her ; 
that  she  brought  me  up,  I  likewise  give  her  most 
humble  thanks:  but  that  I  will  have  a  recheat 
winded  in  my  forehead,  or  hang  my  bugle  in  an 
invisible  baldrick,  all  women  shall  pardon  me.  Be- 
cause I  will  not  do  them  the  wrong  to  mistrust  any, 
I  will  do  myself  the  right  to  trust  none;  and  the 
fine  is,  (for  the  which  I  may  go  the  finer,)  I  will  live 
a  bachelor. 

D.  Pedro.  I  shall  see  thee,  ere  I  die,  look  pale 
with  love. 

Bene.  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with  hunger, 
my  lord ;  not  with  love :  prove,  that  ever  I  lose  more 
blood  with  love  than  I  will  get  again  with  drinking, 
pick  out  mine  eyes  with  a  ballad-maker's  pen,  and 
hang  me  up  at  the  door  of  a  brothel-house  for  the 
sign  of  blind  Cupid. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  if  ever  thou  dost  fall  from  this 
faith,  thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument. 

Bene.  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and 
shoot  at  me ;  and  he  that  hits  me,  let  him  be  clapped 
on  the  shoulder,  and  called  Adam. 

D.  Pedro,  Well,  as  time  shall  try: 

"  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke. " 

Bene.  The  savage  bull  may;  but  if  ever  the  sensi- 
ble Benedick  bear  it,  pluck  off  the  bull's  horns,  and 
set  them  in  my  forehead :  and  let  me  be  vilely  paint- 
ed; and  in  such  great  letters  as  they  write,  "  Here 
is  good  horse  to  hire,"  let  them  signify  under  my 
sign, — "Here  you  may  see  Benedick  the  married 
man." 

Claud.  If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou  would st 
be  horn-mad. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all  his 
quiver  in  Venice,  thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly. 

Bene.  I  look  for  an  earthquake  too,  then. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the 
hours.  In  the  meantime,  good  signior  Benedick, 
repair  to  Leonato's :  commend  me  to  him,  and  tell 
him  I  will  not  fail  him  at  supper;  for  indeed  he 
hath  made  great  preparation. 

Bene.  I  nave  almost  matter  enough  in  me  for 
such  an  embassage ;  and  so  I  commit  you — 

Claud.  To  the  tuition  of  God :  from  my  house,  if 
I  had  it,— 

D.  Pedro.  The  sixth  of  July:  your  loving  friend, 
Benedick. 


Bene.  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not.  The  body  of 
your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with  fragments, 
and  the  guards  are  but  slightly  basted  on  neither: 
ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  farther,  examine  your 
conscience :  and  so  I  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Claud.  My  liege,  your  highness  now  may  do  me 
good. 

D.  Pedro.  My  love  is  thine  \p  teach :  teach  it  but 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn  plow, 

Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good. 

Claud.   Hath  Leonato  any  son,  my  lord? 

D.  Pedro.  No  child  but  Hero;  she's  his  only  heir. 
Dost  thou  affect  her,  Claudio? 

Claud.  O,  my  lord, 

When  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye, 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love : 
But  now  I  am  return'd,  and  that  war-thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires, 
All  prompting  me  how  fair  young  Hero  is, 
Saying,  I  lik'd  her  ere  I  went  to  wars. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently, 
And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words. 
If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it; 
And  I  will  break  with  her,  and  with  her  father, 
And  thou  shalt  have  her.     Was 't  not  to  this  end 
That  thou  began'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story? 

Clatui.  How  sweetly  do  you  minister  to  love, 
That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion ! 
But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem, 
I  would  have  salv'd  it  with  a  longer  treatise. 

D.  Pedro.  What  need  the  bridge  much  broader 
than  the  flood? 
The  fairest  grant  is  the  necessity. 
Look,  what  will  serve  is  fit:  'tis  once,  thou  lovest; 
And  I  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedy. 
I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night : 
I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise, 
And  tell  fair  Hero  I  am  Claudio ; 
And  in  her  bosom  I  '11  unclasp  my  heart, 
And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force 
And  strong  encounter  of  my  amorous  tale : 
Then,  after,  to  her  father  will  I  break ; 
And  the  conclusion  is,  she  shall  be  thine. 
In  practice  let  us  put  it  presently.  [Exeutit. 

Scene  II. — A  Boom  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Leon.  How  now,  brother !  Where  is  my  cousin, 
your  son?    Hath  he  provided  this  music? 

Ant.  He  is  very  busy  about  it.  But,  brother,  I 
can  tell  you  strange  news,  that  you  yet  dreamt  not 
of. 

Leon.  Are  they  good? 

Ant.  As  the  event  stamps  them:  but  they  have 
a  good  cover ;  they  show  well  outward.  The  prince 
and  Count  Claudio,  walking  in  a  thick-pleached 
alley  in  my  orchard,  were  thus  much  overheard  by 
a  man  of  mine:  the  prince  discovered  to  Claudio 
that  he  loved  my  niece  your  daughter,  and  meant 
to  acknowledge  it  this  night  in  a  dance ;  and,  if  he 
found  her  accordant,  he  meant  to  take  the  present 
time  by  the  top,  and  instantly  break  with  you  of  it. 

Leon.  Hath  the  fellow  any  wit  that  told  you  this? 

Ant.  A  good  sharp  fellow:  I  will  send  for  him.; 
and  question  him  yourself. 
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Leon.  No,  no ;  we  will  hold  it  as  a  dream,  till  it 
appear  itself:  but  I  will  acquaint  my  daughter 
withal,  that  she  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  an 
answer,  if  peradventure  this  be  true.  Go  you,  and 
tell  her  01  it  {Several  persons  cross  the  stage."] 
Cousins,  ycfu  know  what  you  have  to  do. — O,  I  cry 
you  mercy,  friend ;  go  you  with  me,  and  I  will  use 
your  skilL — Good  cousin,  have  a  care  this  busy 
time.  [Exatn.\ 

Scene  IIL — Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Don  John  and  Conrade. 

Con,  What  the  good-year,  my  lord !  why  are  you 
thus  out  of  measure  sad? 

D.  John.  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion 
that  breeds ;  therefore  the  sadness  is  without  limit 

Con.  You  should  hear  reason. 

D.  John.  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what  bless- 
ing bringeth  it? 

Con.  If  not  a  present  remedy,  yet  a  patient  suf- 
ferance. 

D.  John.  I  wonder  that  thou,  being  (as  thou 
say'st  thou  art)  born  under  Saturn,  goest  about  to 
apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mischief.  I 
cannot  hide  what  I  am :  I  must  be  saa  when  I  have 
cause,  and  smile  at  no  man's  jests ;  eat  when  I  have 
stomach,  and  wait  for  no  man's  leisure ;  sleep  when 
I  am  drowsy,  and  tend  on  no  man's  business;  laugh 
when  I  am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his  humour. 

Con.  Yea,  but  you  must  not  make  the  full  show 
of  this,  till  you  may  do  it  without  controlment. 
You  have  of  late  stood  out  against  your  brother, 
and  he  hath  ta'en  you  newly  into  his  grace ;  where 
it  is  impossible  you  should  take  true  root,  but  by  the 
fair  weather  that  you  make  yourself:  it  is  needful 
that  you  frame  the  season  for  your  own  harvest 

D.  John.  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge, 
than  a  rose  in  his  grace ;  and  it  better  fits  my  blood 
to  be  disdained  of  all,  than  to  fashion  a  carriage  to 
rob  love  from  any :  in  this,  though  I  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  nattering  honest  man,  it  must  not  be  denied 
but  I  am  a  plain-dealing  villain.  I  am  trusted  with 
a  muzzle,  and  enfranchised  with  a  clog;  therefore  I 
have  decreed  not  to  sing  in  my  cage.  If  I  had  my 
mouth,  I  would  bite ;  if  I  had  my  liberty,  I  would 
do  my  liking :  in  the  meantime,  let  me  be  that  I  am, 
and  seek  not  to  alter  me. 

Con.  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discontent? 

D.  John.  I  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  only. — 
Who  comes  here?  [jEw/fcrBoRACHio.]  What  news, 
Borachio? 

Bora.  I  came  yonder  from  a  great  supper:  the 
prince,  your  brother,  is  royally  entertained  by  Leo- 
nato ;  and  I  can  give  you  intelligence  of  an  intended 
marriage. 

D.  John.  Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build 
mischief  on?  What  is  he  for  a  fool,  that  betroths 
himself  to  unquietness? 

Bora.  Marry,  it  is  your  brother's  right  hand. 

D.  John.  Who,  the  most  exquisite  Claudio? 

Bora.  Even  he. 

D.  John.  A  proper  squire!  And  who,  and  who? 
which  way  looks  he? 

Bora.  Marry,  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
Leonato. 

D.  John,  A  very  forward  March-chick!  How 
came  you  to  this? 

Bora.  Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer,  as  I  was 


smoking  a  musty  room,  comes  me  the  prince  and 
Claudio,  hand  in  hand,  in  sad  conference :  I  whipt 
me  behind  the  arras;  and  there  heard  it  agreed 
upon,  that  the  prince  should  woo  Hero  for  himself, 
and  having  obtained  her,  give  her  to  count  Claudio. 
D.  John.  Come,  come,  let  us  thither:  this  may 

grove  food  to  my  displeasure.     That  young  start-up 
ath  all  the  glory  of  my  overthrow :  if  I  can  cross 
him  any  way,  I  bless  myself  every  way.     You  are 
both  sure,  and  will  assist  me? 
Con .  To  the  death,  my  lord. 
D.  John.  Let  us  to  the  great  supper:  their  cheer 
is  the  greater,  that  I  am  subdued.     Would  the  cook 
were  of  my  mind ! — Shall  we  go  prove  what 's  to  be 
done? 
Bora.  We  '11  wait  upon  your  lordship.     [Exeuni. 


ACT  II. 
Scene  I. — A  Hall  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Leokato,  Antonio,  Hero,  Beatrice,  and  others. 

Leon.  Was  not  count  John  here  at  supper? 

Ant.  I  saw  him  not 

Beat.  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks!  I  never 
can  see  him,  but  I  am  heart-burned  an  hour  after. 

Hero.  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition. 

Beat.  He  were  an  excellent  man,  that  were  made 
just  in  the  mid-way  between  him  and  Benedick : 
the  one  is  too  like  an  image,  and  says  nothing ;  and 
the  other  too  like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  evermore 
tattling. 

Leon.  Then,  half  signior  Benedick's  tongue  in 
count  John's  mouth,  and  half  count  John's  melan- 
choly in  signior  Benedick's  face, — 

Beat.  With  a  good  leg,  and  a  good  foot,  uncle, 
and  money  enough  in  his  purse,  such  a  man  would 
win  any  woman  in  the  world, — if  he  could  get  her 
good  will 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never  get 
thee  a  husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue. 

A itt.  In  faith,  she's  too  curst. 

Beat.  Too  curst  is  more  than  curst :  I  shall  lessen 
God's  sending  that  way;  for  it  is  said,  "God  sends 
a  curst  cow  short  horns ;"  but  to  a  cow  too  curst  he 
sends  none. 

Leon.  So,  by  being  too  curst,  God  will  send  you 
no  horns? 

Beat.  Just,  if  he  send  me  no  husband;  for  the 
which  blessing,  I  am  at  him  upon  my  knees  every 
morning  and  evening.  Lord!  I  could  not  endure 
a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face :  I  had  rather 
lie  in  the  woollen. 

Leon.  You  may  light  on  a  husband  that  hath  no 
beard. 

Beat.  What  should  I  do  with  him?  dress  him  in 
my  apparel,  and  make  him  my  waiting-gentlewoman? 
He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a  youth;  and  he 
that  hath  no  beard  is  less  than  a  man :  and  he  that 
is  more  than  a  youth  is  not  for  me ;  and  he  that  is 
less  than  a  man,  I  am  not  for  him :  therefore  I  will 
even  take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the  bear-ward,  and 
lead  his  apes  into  hell. 

Leon,  Well,  then,  go  you  into  hell  ? 

Beat.  No ;  but  to  the  gate ;  and  there  will  the 
devil  meet  me,  like  an  old  cuckold,  with  horns  on 
his  head,  and  say,  "Get  you  to  heaven,  Beatrice, 
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get  you  to  heaven ;  here 's  no  place  for  you  maids : " 
so,  deliver  I  up  my  apes,  and  away  to  Saint  Peter : 
for  the  heavens,  he  shows  me  where  the  bachelors 
sit,  and  there  live  we  as  merry  as. the  day  is  long. 

Ant.  [To  Hero.]  Well,  niece,  I  trust  you  will  be 
ruled  by  your  father. 

Beat.  Yes,  faith ;  it  is  my  cousin's  duty  to  make 
court'sy,  and  say,  "Father,  as  it  please  you :" — but 
yet  for  all  that,  cousin,  let  him  be  a  handsome  fellow, 
or  else  make  another  court'sy,  and  say,  "  Father,  as 
it  please  me." 

Leon.  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you  one  day 
fitted  with  a  husband. 

Beat.  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal 
than  earth.  Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be 
over-mastered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust?  to  make 
an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl  ? 
No,  Uncle,  I  '11  none :  Adam's  sons  ane  my  brethren ; 
and  truly,  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred. 

Leon.  Daughter,  remember  what  I  told  you:  if 
the  prince  do  solicit  you  in  that  kind,  you  know 
your  answer. 

Beat.  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  you 
be  not  wooed  in  good  time :  if  the  prince  be  too  im- 
portant, tell  him  there  is  measure  in  every  thing, 
and  so  dance  out  the  answer.  For,  hear  me,  Hero : 
— wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch 

i'ig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque-Dace :  the  first  suit  is 
lot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantas- 
tical ;  the  wedding,  mannerly-modest,  as  a  measure, 
full  of  state  and  ancientry ;  and  then  comes  repent- 
ance, and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls  into  the  cinque- 
pace  faster  and  faster,  till  he  sink  into  his  grave. 

Leon.  Cousin,  you  apprehend  passing  shrewdly. 

Beat.  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle ;  I  can  see  a 
church  by  day-light 

Leon.  The  revellers  arc  entering,  brother :  make 
good  room ! 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  Balthazar,  Don 
John,  Bosachio,  Margaret,  Ursula,  and  others, 
masked. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with  your 
friend? 

Hero.  So  you  .walk  softly,  and  look  sweetly,  and 
say  nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk;  and  especially 
when  I  walk  away. 

D.  Pedro.  With  me  in  your  company? 

Hero.  I  may  say  so,  when  I  please. 

D.  Pedro.  And  when  please  you  to  say  so? 

Hero.  When  I  like  your  favour;  for  God  defend 
the  lute  should  be  like  the  case ! 

D.  Pedro.  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof;  within 
the  house  is  Jove. 

Hero.  Why,  then,  your  visor  should  be  thatch'd. 

D.  Pedro.  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love. 

[Takes  her  aside. 

Balth.  Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me. 

Marg.  So  would  not  l,  for  your  own  sake ;  for  I 
have  many  ill  qualities. 

Balth.  Which  is  one? 

Marg.  I  say  my  prayers  aloud. 

Balth.  I  love  you  the  better;  the  hearers  may 
cry  Amen. 

Marg.  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer ! 

Balth.  Amen. 

Marg.  And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  sight,  when 
the  dance  is  done ! — Answer,  clerk. 

Balth.  No  more  words :  the  clerk  is  answered. 


Urs.  I  know  you  well  enough;  you  are  signior 
Antonio. 
Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 
Urs.  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head. 
Ant.  To  tell  you  true,  I  counterfeit  nun. 
Urs.  You  could  never  do  him  so  ill-well,  unless 
you  were  the  very  man.     Here 's  his  dry  hand  up 
and  down :  you  are  he,  you  are  he. 
Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 
Urs.  Come,  come,  do  you  think  I  do  not  know 
you  by  your  excellent  wit  ?    Can  virtue  hide  itself? 
(jo  to,  mum,  you  are  he  5  graces  will  appear,  and 
there 's  an  end. 
Beat.  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  told  you  so? 
Bene.  No,  you  shall  pardon  me. 
Beat.  Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are? 
Bene.  Not  now. 

Beat.  That  I  was  disdainful,  and  that  I  had  my 
good  wit  out  of  the  "  Hundred  Merry  Tales.  "— 
Well,  this  was  signior  Benedick  that  said  so. 
Bene.  What's  he? 

Beat.  I  am  sure,  you  know  him  well  enough. 
Bene.  Not  L,  believe  me. 
Beat.  Did  he  never  make  you  laugh  ? 
Bene.  I  pray  you,  what  is  he? 
Beat.   Why,  he  is  the  prince's  jester:  a  very  dull 
fool;  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible  slanders, 
none  but  libertines  delight  in  him;  and  the  com- 
mendation is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villainy ;  for 
he  both  pleases  men  and  angers  them,  and  then 
they  laugh  at  him  and  beat  him.    I  am  sure  he  is  in 
the  fleet ;  I  would  he  had  boarded  me ! 

Bene.  When  I  know  the  gentleman,  I  '11  tell  him 
what  you  say. 

Beat.  Do,  do:  he'll  but  break  a  comparison  or 
two  on  me;  which,  peradventure,  not  marked,  or 
not  laughed  at,  strikes  him  into  melancholy ;  and 
then  there's  a  partridge'  wing  saved,  for  the  fool 
will  eat  no  supper  that  night.  [Music  within.]  Wc 
must  follow  the  leaders. 
Bene.  In  every  good  thing. 
Beat.  Nay,  if  they  lead  to  any  ill,  1  will  leave 
them  at  the  next  turning. 

[Dance;  t/ten  exeunt  all  but  Don  John, 

Borachio,  and  Claudio. 

D.  yohn.  Sure,  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero, 

and  hath  withdrawn  her  father  to  break  with  him 

about  it     The  ladies  follow  her,  and  but  one  visor 

remains. 

Bora.  And  that  is  Claudio .  I  know  him  by  his 
bearing. 
D.  John.  Are  not  you  signior  Benedick' 
Claud.  You  know  me  well ;  I  am  he. 
D.  yohn.  Signior,  you  are  very  near  my  brother 
in  his  love :  he  is  enamoured  on  Hero.     I  pray  you, 
dissuade  him  from  her ;  she  is  no  equal  for  his  birth : 
you  may  do  the  part  of  an  honest  man  in  it. 
Claud.   How  know  you  he  loves  her? 
D.  yohn.  I  heard  him  swear  his  affection. 
Bora.  So  did  I   too;   and  he  swore  he  would 
marry  her  to-night 
D.  yohn.  Come,  let  us  to  the  banquet 

[Exeunt  Don  John  and  Borachio* 
Claud.  Thus  answer  I  in  name  of  Benedick, 
But  hear  these  ill  news  with  the  ears  of  Claudio* 
'Tis  certain  so : — the  prince  woos  for  himself 
Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things, 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love : 
Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues; 
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Let  every  eye  negotiate  lor  itself 
And  trust  no  agent ;  for  beauty  is  a  witch, 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood. 
This  is  an  accident  of  hourly  proof, 
Which  I  mistrusted  not.  Farewell,  therefore,  Hero ! 

Re-enter  Benedick. 

Bene.  Count  Claudio? 

Claud.  Yea,  the  same. 

Bene.  Come,  will  you  go  with  me? 

Claud.  Whither? 

Bene.  Even  to  the  next  willow,  about  your  own 
business,  count.  What  fashion  will  you  wear  the 
garland  of?  About  your  neck,  like  a  usurer's  chain? 
or  under  your  arm,  like  a  lieutenant's  scarf?  You 
must  wear  it  one  way,  for  the  prince  hath  got  your 
Hero. 

Claud.  I  wish  him  joy  of  her. 

Bene.  Why,  that 's  spoken  like  an  honest  drover : 
so  they  sell  bullocks.  But  did  you  think  the  prince 
would  have  served  you  thus? 

Claud.  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Bene.  Ho !  now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man : 
'twas  the  boy  that  stole  your  meat,  and  you  '11  beat 
the  post. 

Claua\  If  it  will  not  be,  I  '11  leave  you.        [Exit. 

Bene.  Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl !  Now  will  he  creep 
into  sedges. — But,  that  my  lady  Beatrice  should 
know  me,  and  not  know  me !  The  prince's  fool ! — 
Ha !  it  may  be  I  go  under  that  title,  because  I  am 
merry. — Yea,  but  so  I  am  apt  to  do  myself  wrong; 
I  am  not  so  reputed :  it  is  the  base,  though  bitter 
disposition  of  Beatrice,  that  puts  the  world  into  her 
person,  and  so  gives  me  out.    Well,  I  '11  be  revenged 

as  I  may. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro*  Now,  signior,  where 's  the  count?  Did 
you  see  him? 

Bene.  Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  played  the  part  ot 
lady  Fame.  I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a 
lodge  in  a  warren :  I  told  him,  and  I  think  I  told 
him  true,  that  your  grace  had  got  the  good-will  of 
this  young  lady ;  and  I  offered  him  my  company  to 
a  willow  tree,  either  to  make  him  a  garland,  as  being 
forsaken,  or  to  bind  him  up  a  rod,  as  being  worthy 
to  be  whiDDed 

D.  Pedro.  To  be  whipped!    What's  his  fault? 

Bene.  The  flat  transgression  of  a  school-boy ;  who, 
being  overjoyed  with  finding  a  bird's  nest,  shows  it 
his  companion,  and  he  steals  it 

D.  Pedro.  Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgres- 
sion?   The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer. 

Bene.  Yet  it  had  not  been  amiss  the  rod  had  been 
made,  and  the  garland  too;  for  the  garland  he 
might  have  worn  himself,  and  the  rod  he  might 
have  bestowed  on  you,  who,  as  I  take  it,  haVe 
stolen  his  bird's  nest 

D,  Pedro.  I  will  but  teach  them  to  sing,  and 
restore  them  to  the  owner. 

Bene.  If  their  singing  answer  your  saying,  by  my 
faith,  you  say  honestly. 

D.  Pedro.  The  lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel  to 
you :  the  gentleman  that  danced  with  her,  told  her 
she  is  much  wronged  by  you. 

Bene.  O,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a 
block !  an  oak,  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it,  would 
have  answered  her ;  my  very  visor  began  to  assume 
life,  and  scold  with  her.  She  told  me,  not  think- 
ing I  had  been  myself, — that  I  was  the  prince's 
jester;  that  I  was  duller  than  a  great  thaw;  hud- 


dling jest  upon  jest,  with  such  impossible  convey- 
ance, upon  me,  that  I  stood  like  a  man  at  a  mark, 
with  a  whole  army  shooting  at  me.  She  speaks 
poniards,  and  every  word  stabs :  if  her  breath  were 
as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were  no  living 
near  her;  she  would  infect  to  the  north  star.  I 
would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endowed 
with  all  that  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  trans- 
gressed :  she  would  have  made  Hercules  have  turned 
spit,  yea,  and  have  cleft  his  club  to  make  the  fire 
|  too.  Come,  talk  not  of  her ;  you  shall  find  her  the 
infernal  Ate  in  good  appareL  I  would  to  God  some 
scholar  would  conjure  her;  for  certainly,  while  she 
is  here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  a 
sanctuary;  and  people  sin  upon  purpose,  because 
they  would  go  thither;  so,  indeed,  all  disquiet, 
horror,  and  perturbation  follow  her. 

D.  Pedro.  Look,  here  she  comes. 

Bene.  Will  your  grace  command  me  any  service 
to  the  world's  end?  I  will  go  on  the  slightest  errand 
now  to  the  Antipodes  that  you  can  devise  to  send 
me  on ;  I  will  fetch  you  a  toothpicker  now  from  the 
farthest  inch  of  Asia ;  bring  you  the  length  of  Prester 
John's  foot;  fetch  you  a  hair  oft  the  great  Cham's 
beard  ;  do  you  any  embassage  to  the  Pigmies, — 
rather  than  hold  three  words  conference  with  this 
harpy.     You  have  no  employment  for  me? 

D.  Pedro.  None,  but  to  desire  your  good  company. 

Bene.  O  God,  Sir,  here 's  a  dish  I  love  not :  I 
cannot  endure  my  lady  Tongue.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Claudio,  Beatrice,  Hero,  and  Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  lady,  come;  you  have  lost  the 
heart  of  signior  Benedick. 

Beat.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  a  while ;  and 
I  gave  him  use  for  it, — a  double  heart  for  his  single 
done :  marry,  once  before  he  won  it  of  me  with  false 
dice,  therefore  your  grace  may  well  say  I  have  lost  it 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  put  him  down,  lady,  you 
have  put  him  down. 

Beat.  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my  lord, 
lest  I  should  prove  the  mother  of  fools. — I  have 
brought  count  Claudio,  whom  you  sent  me  to  seek. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  how  now,  count !  wherefore  are 
you  sad? 

Claud.  Not  sad,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  How  then?    Sick? 

Claud.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Beat.  The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor 
merry,  nor  well ;  but  civil,  count, — civil  as  an  orange, 
and  something  of  that  jealous  complexion. 

D.  Pedro.  I'  faith,  lady,  I  think  your  blazon  to  be 
true ;  though,  I  '11  be  sworn,  if  he  be  so,  his  conceit 
is  false. — Here,  Claudio,  I  have  wooed  in  thy  name, 
and  fair  Hero  is  won :  I  have  broke  with  her  father, 
and,  his  good-will  obtained,  name  the  day  of  mar- 
riage, and  God  give  thee  joy ! 

Leon.  Count,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and  with 
her  my  fortunes:  his  grace  hath  made  the  match, 
and  all  grace  say  Amen  to  it  1 

Beat.  Speak,  count,  'tis  your  cue. 

Claud.  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy :  I 
were  but  little  happy,  if  t  could  say  how  much. — 
Lady,  as  you  are  mine,  I  am  yours:  I  give  away 
myself  for  you,  and  dote  upon  the  exchange. 

Beat.  Speak,  cousin ;  or,  if  you  cannot,  stop  his 
mouth  with  a  kiss,  and  let  not  him  speak  neither. 

D.  Pedro.  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart. 

Beat.  Yea,  my  lord ;  I  thank  it,  poor  fool,  it  keeps 
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on  the  windy  side  of  care. — My  cousin  tells  him  in 
his  ear,  that  he  is  in  her  heart. 

Claud,  And  so  she  doth,  cousin. 

Beat.  Good  lord,  for  alliance !  Thus  goes  every 
one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  sun-burned :  I  may 
sit  in  a  corner,  and  cry  heigh-ho  for  a  husband ! 

D.  Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beat.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father's 
getting.  Hath  your  grace  ne'er  a  brother  like  you? 
Your  father  got  excellent  husbands,  if  a  maid  could 
come  by  them. 

D.  Pedro.  Will  you  have  me,  lady? 

Beat.  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another 
for  working-days :  your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear 
every  day. — But,  I  beseech  your  grace,  pardon  me; 
I  was  born  to  speak  all  mirth,  and  no  matter. 

D.  Pedro.  Your  silence  most  offends  me,  and  to 
be  merry  best  becomes  you;  for,  out  of  question, 
you  were  born  in  a  merry  hour. 

Beat.  No,  suae,  my  lord,  my  mother  cried;  but 
then  there  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I 
born. — Cousins,  God  give  you  joy! 

Leon.  Niece,  will  you  look  to  those  things  I  told 
you  of? 

Beat.  I  cry  you  mercy,  uncle. — By  your  grace's 
pardon.  [Exit. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  pleasant -spirited 
lady. 

Leon.  There 's  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in 
her,  my  lord :  she  is  never  sad,  but  when  she  sleeps ; 
and  not  ever  sad  then ;  for  I  have  heard  my  daugh- 
ter say,  she  hath  often  dreamed  of  unhappiness,  and 
waked  herself  with  laughing. 

D.  Pedro.  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of  a 
husband. 

Leon.  O,  by  no  means :  she  mocks  all  her  wooers 
out  of  suit 

D.  Pedro.  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for  Bene- 
dick. 

Leon.  O  lord,  my  lord,  if  they  were  but  a  week 
married,  they  would  talk  themselves  mad ! 

D.  Pedro.  Count  Claudio,  when  mean  you  to  go 
to  church? 

Claud.  To  -  morrow,  my  lord :  time  goes  on 
crutches  till  love  have  all  his  rites. 

Leon.  Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  son,  which  is 
hence  a  just  seven -night ;  and  a  time  too  brief,  too, 
to  have  all  things  answer  my  mind. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  you  shake  the  head  at  so  long 
a  breathing :  but,  I  warrant  thee,  Claudio,  the  time 
shall  not  go  dully  by  us.  I  will,  in  the  interim, 
undertake  one  of  Hercules'  labours;  which  is,  to 
bring  signior  Benedick  and  the  lady  Beatrice  into  a 
mountain  of  affection,  the  one  with  the  other.  I 
would  fain  have  it  a  match ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to 
fashion  it,  if  you  three  will  but  minister  such  assist- 
ance as  1  shall  give  you  direction. 

Leon.  My  lord,  I  am  for  you,  though  it  cost  me 
ten  nights'  watchings. 

Claud.  And  I,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  And  you  too,  gentle  Hero? 

Hero.  I  will  do  any  modest  office,  my  lord,  to 
help  my  cousin  to  a  good  husband. 

D.  Pedro.  And  Benedick  is  not  the  unhopefullest 
husband  that  I  know.  Thus  far  can  I  praise  him ; 
he  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valour,  and  con- 
firmed honesty.  I  will  teach  you  how  to  humour 
your  cousin,  tnat  she  shall  fall  in  love  with  Bene- 


dick ; — and  I,  with  your  two  helps,  will  so  practise 
on  Benedick,  that,  in  despite  of  his  quick  wit  and 
his  queasy  stomach,  he  shall  fall  in  love  with  Beat- 
rice. If  we  can  do  this,  Cupid  is  no  longer  an 
archer :  his  glory  shall  be  ours,  for  we  are  the  only 
love-gods.  Go  in  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  my 
drift.  {Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Don  John  and  Borachio. 

D.  John.  It  is  so ;  the  count  Claudio  shall  marry 
the  daughter  of  Leonato. 

Bora.  Yea,  my  lord ;  but  I  can  cross  it. 

D.  John.  Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment 
will  be  medicinable  to  me :  I  am  sick  in  displeasure 
to  him ;  and  whatsoever  comes  athwart  his  affection, 
ranges  evenly  with  mine.  How  canst  thou  cross 
this  marriage? 

Bora.  Not  honestly,  my  lord;  but  so  covertly 
that  no  dishonesty  shall  appear  in  mc. 

D.  John.  Show  me  briefly  how. 

Bora.  I  think  I  told  your  lordship,  a  year  since, 
how  much  I  am  in  the  favour  of  Margaret,  the  wait- 
ing-gentlewoman to  Hero. 

D.  John.  I  remember. 

Bora.  1  can,  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the 
night,  appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady's  chamber- 
window.  * 

D.  John.  What  life  is  in  that,  to  be  the  death  of 
this  marriage? 

Bora.  The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to  temper. 
Go  you  to  the  prince  your  brother ;  spare  not  to  tell 
him,  that  he  hath  wronged  his  honour  in  marrying 
the  renowned  Claudio  (whose  estimation  do  you 
mightily  hold  up)  to  a  contaminated  stale,  such  a 
one  as  Hero. 

D.  John.  What  proof  shall  I  make  of  that? 

Bora.  Proof  enough  to  misuse  the  prince,  to  vex 
Claudio,  to  undo  Hero,  and  kill  Leonato.  Look 
you  for  any  other  issue? 

D.  John.  Only  to  despite  them,  I  will  endeavour 
any  thing. 

Bora.  Go,  then;  find  me  a  meet  hour  to  draw 
Don  Pedro  and  the  count  Claudio  alone :  tell  them 
that  you  know  that  Hero  loves  me ;  intend  a  kind 
of  zeal  both  to  the  prince  and  Claudio,  as, — in  love 
of  your  brother's  honour,  who  hath  made  this  match, 
and  his  friend's  reputation,  who  is  thus  like  to  be 
cozened  with  the  semblance  of  a  maid, — that  you 
have  discovered  thus.  They  will  scarcely  believe 
this  without  trial :  offer  them  instances ;  which  shall 
bear  no  less  likelihood  than  to  see  me  at  her  cham- 
ber-window; hear  me  call  Margaret,  Hero;  hear 
Margaret  term  me,  Claudio ;  and  bring  them  to  see 
this  the  very  night  before  the  intended  wedding, — 
for  in  the  meantime  I  will  so  fashion  the  matter  that 
Hero  shall  be  absent ; — and  there  shall  appear  such 
seeming  truth  of  Hero's  disloyalty,  that  jealousy 
shall  be  called  assurance,  and  all  the  preparation 
overthrown. 

D.  John.  Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it  can, 
I  will  put  it  in  practice.  Be  cunning  in  the  work- 
ing this,  and  thy  fee  is  a  thousand  ducats. 

Bora.  Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation,  and  my 
cunning  shall  not  shame  me. 

D.  John.  I  will  presently  go  learn  their  day  of 
marriage.  [Exeunt, 
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Scene  III. — Lronato's  Garden. 


Bene.  Boy! 


Enter  Benedick. 
Enter  a  Boy. 


Boy.  Signior? 

Bene.  In  my  chamber- window  lies  a  book ;  bring 
it  hither  to  me  in  the  orchard. 

Boy.  I  am  here  already,  Sir. 

Bene.  I  know  that :  but  I  would  have  thee  hence, 
and  here  again.  [Exit  Boy.]  I  do  much  wonder, 
that  one  man,  seeing  how  much  another  man  is  a 
fool  when  he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to  love,  will, 
after  he  hath  laughed  at  such  shallow  follies  in 
others,  become  the  argument  of  his  own  scorn  by 
falling  in  love :  and  sucn  a  man  is  Claudio.  I  have 
known,  when  there  was  no  music  with  him  but  the 
drum  and  the  fife ;  and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the 
tabor  and  the  pipe :  I  have  known,  when  he  would 
have  walked  ten  mile  afoot  to  see  a  good  armour ; 
and  now  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake,  carving  the 
fashion  of  a  new  doublet  He  was  wont  to  speak 
plain,  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man,  and 
a  soldier;  and  now  is  he  turned  orthographer;  his 
words  are  a  very  fantastical  banquet,— just  so  many 
strange  dishes.  May  I  be  so  converted,  and  see 
with  these  eyes  ?  I  cannot  tell ;  I  think  not :  I 
will  not  be  sworn  but  love  may  transform  me  to  an 
oyster;  but  I  '11  take  my  oath  on  it,  till  he  have  made 
an  oyster  of  me,  he  shall  never  make  me  such  a  fool. 
One  woman  is  fair, — yet  I  am  well;  another  is  wise, 
— yet  I  am  well ;  another  virtuous,— yet  I  am  well : 
but  till  all  graces  be  in  one  woman,  one  woman  shall 
not  come  m  my  grace.  Rich  she  shall  be,  that's 
certain;  wise,  or  I'll  none;  virtuous,  or  111  never 
cheapen  her;  fair,  or  I'll  never  look  on  her;  mild, 
or  come  not  near  me ;  noble,  or  not  I  for  an  angel ; 
of  good  discourse,  an  excellent  musician,  and  her 
hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it  please  God. — Ha! 
the  prince  and  monsieur  Love!  I  will  hide  me  in 
the  arbour.  [Withdraws. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Leonato,  and  Claudio,  followed  by 
Balthazar  and  Musicians. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music? 
Claud.  Yea,  my  good  lord. — How  still  the  even- 
ing is, 
As  hush'd  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony ! 

D.  Pedro.     [Aside  to  Claud.]     See  you  where 
Benedick  hath  hid  himself? 

Claud.  [Aside  to  D.  Pedro.]    O,  very  well,  my 
lord :  the  music  ended, 
We  '11  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  penny-worth. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  Balthazar,  we  '11  hear  that  song 
again. 

Balth.  O,  good  my  lord,  tax  not  so  bad  a  voice 
To  slander  music  any  more  than  once. 

D.  Pedro,  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency, 
To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection : — 
I  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 

Bait  A.  Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  will  sing ; 
Since  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit 
To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy ;  yet  he  woos, 
Yet  will  he  swear,  he  loves. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  come ; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 
Do  it  in  notes. 

Balth.  Note  this  before  my  notes, — 

There  *s  not  a  note  of  mine  that  *s  worth  the  noting. 


D.  Pedro.  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he 
speaks; 
Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing!  [Music. 

Bene.  [Aside.]  Now,  divine  air!  now  is  Ms  soul 
ravished!— -Is  it  not  strange,  that  sheeps*  guts  should 
hale  souls  out  of  men's  bodies?— Well,  a  horn  for 
my  money,  when  all 's  done. 

Balthazar  sings. 

Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more, 

Men  were  deceivers  ever ; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore ; 
To  one  thing  constant  never : 
Then  sigh  not  pot 
But  let  them  go, 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny ; 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into,  Hey  nonny,  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo 

Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy ; 
The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so, 

Since  summer  first  was  leavy. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  &c 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  good  song. 
Balth.  And  an  ill  singer,  my  lord. 
D.  Pedro.  Ha?  no,  no,  faith;  thou  singest  well 
enough  for  a  shift. 

Bene.  [Aside.]  An  he  had  been  a  dog  that  should 
have  howled  thus,  they  would  have  hanged  him; 
and  I  pray  God,  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief!  I 
had  as  lief  have  heard  the  night-raven,  come  what 
plague  could  have  come  after  it 

D.  Pedro.  [To  Claudio.]  Yea,  marry.— Dost 
thou  hear,  Balthazar?  I  pray  thee,  get  us  some 
excellent  music;  for  to-morrow  night  we  would  have 
it  at  the  lady  Hero's  chamber-window. 
Balth.  The  best  I  can,  my  lord. 
D.  Pedro.  Do  so:  farewell.  [Exeunt  Balthazar 
and  Musicians.]  Come  hither,  Leonato:  what  was 
it  you  told  me  of  to-day, — that  your  niece  Beatrice 
was  in  love  with  signior  Benedick? 

Claud.  O,  ay: — [Aside to  Pedro.]  Stalk  on,  stalk 
on ;  the  fowl  sits.  [Aloud.]  I  did  never  think  that 
lady  would  have  loved  any  man. 

Leon.  No,  nor  I  neither;  but  most  wonderful, 
that  she  should  so  dote  on  signior  Benedick,  whom 
she  hath  in  all  outward  behaviours  seemed  ever  to 
abhor. 

Bene.  [Aside.]  Is't  possible?  Sits  the  wind  in 
that  corner? 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell  what 
to  think  of  it :  but  that  she  loves  him  with  an  en- 
raged affection, — it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought 
D.  Pedro.  May  be,  she  doth  but  counterfeit 
Claud.  'Faith,  like  enough. 
Leon.  O  God!    counterfeit!     There  was  never 
counterfeit  of  passion  came  so  near  the  life  of  pas- 
sion as  she  discovers  it 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  passion  shows 
she? 

Claud.  [Aside  to  them.]  Bait  the  hook  well;  this 
fish  will  bite. 

Leon.  What  effects,  my  lord?  She  will  sit  you^ — 
[To  Claudio.]  You  heard  my  daughter  tell  you 
how. 

Claud.  She  did,  indeed. 

D.  Pedro.  How,  how,  I  pray  you?  You  amaze 
me:  I  would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been  in- 
vincible against  all  assaults  of  affection. 

Leon.  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord; 
especially  against  Benedick. 
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Bene,  [Aside.]  I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that 
the  white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it :  knavery  cannot, 
sure,  hide  himself  in  such  reverence. 

Claud.  [Aside  to  than.\  He  hath  ta'en  the  infec- 
tion :  hold  it  up. 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  she  made  her  affection  known  to 
Benedick? 

Leon.  No;  and  swears  she  never  will :  that's  her 
torment. 

Claud.  Tis  true,  indeed ;  so  your  daughter  says : 
"  Shall  I,"  says  she,  "  that  have  so  oft  encountered 
him  with  scorn,  write  to  him  that  I  love  him?" 

Leon.  This  says  she  now  when  she  is  beginning 
to  write  to  him;  for  she'll  be  up  twenty  times  a 
night ;  and  there  will  she  sit  in  her  smock,  till  she 
have  writ  a  sheet  of  paper : — my  daughter  tells  us 
alL 

Claud.  Now  you  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  re- 
member a  pretty  jest  your  daughter  told  us  of. 

Leon.  O, — when  she  had  writ  it,  and  was  reading 
it  over,  she  found  Benedick  and  Beatrice  between 
the  sheet? — 
Claud.  That. 

Leon.  O,  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  half- 
pence; railed  at  herself,  that  she  should  be  so  im- 
modest to  write  to  one  that  she  knew  would  flout 
her:  "I  measure  him,"  says  she,  "by  my  own 
spirit ;  for  I  should  flout  him,  if  he  writ  to  me ;  yea, 
though  I  love  him,  I  should." 

Claud.  Then  down  upon  her  knees  she  falls, 
weeps,  sobs,  beats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair,  prays, 
cries, — "O  sweet  Benedick!  God  give  me  pa- 
tience ! " 

Leon.  She  doth  indeed:  my  daughter  says  so: 
and  the  ecstasy  hath  so  much  overborne  her,  that 
my  daughter  is  sometime  afeard  she  will  do  a  des- 
perate outrage  to  herself:  it  is  very  true. 

D.  Pedro.  It  were  good,  that  Benedick  knew  of 
it  by  some  other,  if  she  will  not  discover  it. 

Claud.  To  what  end?  He  would  but  make  a 
sport  of  it,  and  torment  the  poor  lady  worse. 

D.  Pedro.  An  he  should,  it  were  an  alms  to  hang 
him.  She's  an  excellent  sweet  lady;  and,  out  of 
all  suspicion  she  is  virtuous. 

Claud.  And  she  is  exceeding  wise. 
D.  Pedro.  In  everything,  but  in  loving  Bene- 
dick. 

Leon.  O  my  lord,  wisdom  and  blood  combating 
in  so  tender  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofs  to  one, 
that  blood  hath  the  victory.  I  am  sorry  for  her,  as 
I  have  just  cause,  being  her  uncle  and  her  guar- 
dian. 

D.  Pedro.  I  would  she  had  bestowed  this  dotage 
on  me :  I  would  have  dafied  all  other  respects,  and 
made  her  half  myself  I  pray  you,  tell  Benedick  of 
it,  and  hear  what  he  will  say. 
Leon.  Were  it  good,  think  you? 
Claud.  Hero  thinks  surely  she  will  die ;  for  she 
says  she  will  die  if  he  love  her  not ;  and  she  will 
die,  ere  she  make  her  love  known;  and  she  will  die, 
if  he  woo  her,  rather  than  she  will  bate  one  breath 
of  her  accustomed  crossness. 

D.  Pedro.  She  doth  well:  if  she  should  make 
tender  of  her  love,  'tis  very  possible  he  '11  scorn  it ; 
for  the  man,  as  you  know  all,  hath  a  contemptible 
spirit 

Claud.  He  is  a  very  proper  man. 
D.  Pedro.  He  ham  indeed  a  good  outward  hap- 
piness. 


Claud.  'Fore  God,  and  in  my  mind,  very  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  He  doth  indeed  show  some  sparks  that 
are  like  wit 

Leon.  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant 

D.  Pedro.  As  Hector,  I  assure  you :  and  in  the 
managing  of  quarrels  you  may  say  he  is  wise;  for 
cither  he  avoids  them  with  great  discretion,  or 
undertakes  them  with  a  most  Christian-like  fear. 

Leon.  If  he  do  fear  God,  he  must  necessarily  keep 
peace :  if  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  to  enter  into 
a  quarrel  with  fear  and  trembling. 

£>.  Pedro.  And  so  will  he  do ;  for  the  man  doth 
fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him  by  some 
large  jests  he  will  make.  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  your 
niece.  Shall  we  go  seek  Benedick,  and  tell  him  of 
her  love? 

Claud.  Never  tell  him,  my  lord :  let  her  wear  it 
out  with  good  counsel. 

Leon.  Nay,  that 's  impossible :  she  may  wear  her 
heart  out  first 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  we  will  hear  further  of  it  by  your 
daughter:  let  it  cool  the  while.  I  love  Benedick 
well;  and  I  could  wish  he  would  modestly  examine 
himself,  to  see  how  much  he  is  unworthy  to  have 
so  good  a  lady. 

Leon.  My  lord,  will  you  walk?  dinner  is  ready. 

Claud.  [Aside  to  them.\  If  he  do  not  dote  on  her 
upon  this,  I  will  never  trust  my  expectation. 

D.  Pedro.  [Aside  to  Leonato.]  Let  there  be 
the  same  net  spread  for  her;  and  that  must  your 
daughter  and  her  gentlewomen  carry.  The  sport 
will  be,  when  they  hold  one  an  opinion  of  another's 
dotage,  and  no  such  matter :  that 's  the  scene  that  I 
would  see,  which  will  be  merely  a  dumb  show. 
Let  us  send  her  to  call  him  in  to  dinner. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Leonato. 

Bene.  [Advancing  from  t/ie  arbour.]  This  can  be 
no  trick:  the  conference  was  sadly  borne.  They 
have  the  truth  of  this  from  Hero.  They  seem  to 
pity  the  lady:  it  seems,  her  affections  have  their 
full  bent  Love  me !  why,  it  must  be  requited.  I 
hear  how  I  am  censured :  they  say  I  will  bear  my- 
self proudly,  if  I  perceive  the  love  come  from  her: 
they  say  too,  that  she  will  rather  die  than  give  any 
sign  of  affection. — I  did  never  think  to  marry. — 
I  must  not  seem  proud. — Happy  are  they  that  hear 
their  detractions,  and  can  put  them  to  mending. 
They  say  the  lady  is  fair, —  tis  a  truth,  I  can  bear 
them  witness;  and  virtuous, — 'tis  so,  I  cannot  re- 
prove it ;  and  wise,  but  for  loving  me :  by  my  troth, 
it  is  no  addition  to  her  wit ;  nor  no  great  argument 
of  her  folly, — for  I  will  be  horribly  in  love  'with 
her.  I  may  chance  have  some  odd  quirks  and 
remnants  of  wit  broken  on  me,  because  I  have 
railed  so  long  against  marriage :  but  doth  not  the 
appetite  alter?  A  man  loves  the  meat  in  his  youth, 
that  he  cannot  endure  in  his  age.  Shall  quips,  and 
sentences,  and  these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain, 
awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his  humour?  No; 
the  world  must  be  peopled.  When  I  said  I  would 
die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I 
were  married. — Here  comes  Beatrice.  By  this  day, 
she's  a  fair  lady:  I  do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in 

her. 

Enter  Bbatricb. 

Beat.  Against  my  will,  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  come 
in  to  dinner. 
Bene.  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains. 
Beat.  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks. 
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than  you  take  pains  to  thank  me :  if  it  had  been 
painful,  I  would  not  have  come. 

Bene,  You  take  pleasure,  then,  in  the  message  ? 

Beat.  Yea,  just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon  a 
knifed  point,  and  choke  a  daw  withal — You  have 
no  stomach,  signior!  fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

Bene.  Ha!  "Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  bid 
you  come  in  to  dinner," — there's  a  double  meaning 
in  that  "  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks, 
than  you  took  pains  to  thank  me," — that's  as  much 
as  to  say,  Any  pains  that  I  take  for  you  is  as  easy 
as  thanks. — If  I  do  not  take  pity  of  her,  I  am  a 
villain :  if  I  do  not  love  her,  I  am  a  Jew.  I  will  go 
get  her  picture.  [Exit. 
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ACT  III. 
Scene  I. — Leonato's  Garden. 

Enter  Hero,  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  to  the  parlour ; 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice 
Proposing  with  the  Prince  and  Claudio : 
Whisper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  discourse 
Is  all  of  her:  say  that  thou  overheard'st  us; 
And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripen  d  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter; — like  favourites, 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it : — there  will  she  hide 
To  listen  our  propose.     This  is  thy  office ;         [her, 
Bear  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  us  alone. 

Marg.  I  '11  make  her  come,  I  warrant  you,  pre- 
sently. [Exit. 

Hero.  Now,  Ursula,  when  Beatrice  doth  come, 
As  we  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down, 
Our  talk  must  only  be  of  Benedick. 
When  I  do  name  nim,  let  it  be  thy  part 
To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit. 
My  talk  to  thee  must  be,  how  Benedick 
Is  sick  in  love  with  Beatrice.     Of  this  matter 
Is  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made, 
That  only  wounds  by  hearsay.     Now  begin ; 

Enter  Beatrice,  behind. 
For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 
Close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference. 

Urs.  The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait : 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice ;  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture. 
Fear  you  not  my  part  of  the  dialogue.  [nothing 

Hero.  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose 
Of  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it — 

[They  advance  to  the  bower. 
No,  truly,  Ursula,  she  is  too  disdainful; 
I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  haggards  of  the  rock. 

Urs.  But  are  you  sure 

That  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  entirely  ? 

Hero.  So  says  the  prince,  and  my  new-trothed  lord. 

Urs.  And  did  they  bid  you  tell  her  of  it,  madam? 

Hero.  They  did  entreat  me  to  acquaint  her  of  it ; 
But  I  persuaded  them,  if  they  lov'd  Benedick, 
To  wish  him  wrestle  with  affection, 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it. 


Urs.  Why  did  you  so  ?    Doth  not  the  gentleman 
Deserve  as  full,  as  fortunate  a  bed, 
As  ever  Beatrice  shall  couch  upon? 

Hero.  O  God  of  love !     I  know  he  doth  deserve 
As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man : 
But  nature  never  fram'd  a  woman's  heart 
Of  prouder  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice ; 
Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Misprising  what  they  look  on;  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak :  she  cannot  love, 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection, 
She  is  so  self-endear'd. 

Urs.  Sure,  I  think  so ; 

And  therefore  certainly  it  were  not  good 
She  knew  his  love,  lest  she  make  sport  at  it. 

Hero.  Why,  you  speak  truth.  I  never  yet  saw  man, 
How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely  featur'd, 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward :  if  fair-fae'd, 
She  'd  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister; 
If  black,  why,  nature,  drawing  of  an  antick, 
Made  a  foul  blot;  if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed; 
If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut ; 
If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds  5 
If  silent,  why  a  block  moved  with  none. 
So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out ; 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth. 

Urs.  Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  commendable. 

Hero.  No ;  not  to  be  so  odd,  and  from  all  fashions, 
As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable : 
But  who  dare  tell  her  so?    If  I  should  speak, 
She  would  mock  me  into  air :  O,  she  would  laugh  me 
Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with  wit! 
Therefore  let  Benedick,  like  cover'd  fire, 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly: 
It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks, 
Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling. 

Urs.  Yet  tell  her  of  it :  hear  what  she  will  say. 

Hero.  No ;  rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  him  to  fight  against  his  passion. 
And,  truly,  I  '11  devise  some  honest  slanders 
To  stain  my  cousin  with :  one  doth  not  know, 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 

Urs.  O,  do  not  do  your  cousin  such  a  wrong 
She  cannot  be  so  much  without  true  judgment, 
(Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit 
As  she  is  priz'd  to  have)  as  to  refuse 
So  rare  a  gentleman  as  signior  Benedick. 

Hero.  He  is  the  only  man  of  Italy, — 
Always  excepted  my  dear  Claudio. 

Urs.  I  pray  you,  be  not  angry  with  me,  madam, 
Speaking  my  fancy :  signior  Benedick, 
For  shape,  for  bearing,  argument,  and  valour, 
Goes  foremost  in  report  through  Italy. 

Hero.  Indeed,  he  hath  an  excellent  good  name. 

Urs.  His  excellence  did  earn  it,  ere  ne  had  it — 
When  are  you  married,  madam? 

Hero.  Why,  every  day  to-morrow.    Come,  go  in : 
I  '11  show  thee  some  attires ;  and  have  thy  counsel. 
Which  is  the  best  to  furnish  me  to-morrow. 

Urs.  [Aside.]  She's  lim'd,   I  warrant  you:  we 
have  caught  her,  madam. 

Hero.  [Aside.]  If  it  prove  so,  then  loving  goes  by 
haps: 
Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps. 

[Exeunt  Hero  and  Ursula. 

Beat.  [Advancing.]  What  fire  is  in  mine  ears; 
Can  this  be  true? 
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Stand  I  condemn' d  for  pride  and  scorn  sq  much? 
Contempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu ! 

No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such. 
And,  Benedick,  love  on :  I  will  requite  thee, 

Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand. 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 

To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band ; 
For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingly.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  and  Lkonato. 
D.  Pedro.  I  do  but  stay  till  your  marriage  be  con- 
summate, and  then  go  I  toward  Arragon. 

Claud.  I  'U  bring  you  thither,  my  lord,  if  you'll 
vouchsafe  me. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  that  would  be  as  great  a  soil  in 
the  new  gloss  of  your  marriage,  as  to  show  a  child 
his  new  coat  and  forbid  him  to  wear  it  I  will  only 
be  bold  with  Benedick  for  his  company ;  for,  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is 
all  mirth :  he  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bow- 
string, and  the  little  hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him. 
He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue 
is  the  clapper;  for  what  his  heart  thinks,  his  tongue 
speaks. 

Bene.  Gallants,  I  am  not  as  I  have  been. 

Leon.  So  say  I :  methinks  you  are  sadder. 

Claud.  I  hope  he  be  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  Hang  him,  truant!  there's  no  true 
drop  of  blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touched  with  love. 
If  he  be  sad,  he  wants  money. 

Bene.  I  have  the  tooth-ache. 

D.  Pedro.  Draw  it. 

Bene.  Hang  it ! 

Claud.  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it  after- 
wards. 

D.  Pedro.  What!  sigh  for  the  tooth-ache? 

Leon.  Where  is  but  a  humour,  or  a  worm? 

Bene.  Well,  every  one  can  master  a  grief,  but  he 
that  has  it 

Claud.  Yet  say  I,  he  is  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy  in 
him,  unless  it  be  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange  dis- 
guises; as,  to  be  a  Dutchman  to-day,  a  Frenchman 
to-morrow;  or  in  the  shape  of  two  countries  at 
once ;  as,  a  German  from  the  waist  downward,  all 
slops,  and  a  Spaniard  from  the  hip  upward,  no 
doublet  Unless  he  have  a  fancy  to  this  foolery,  as 
it  appears  he  hath,  he  is  no  fool  for  fancy,  as  you 
would  have  it  appear  he  is. 

Claud.  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman, 
there  is  no  believing  old  signs :  he  brushes  his  hat 
o'  mornings;  what  should  that  bode? 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the  bar- 
ber's? 

Claud.  No,  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been  seen 
with  him ;  and  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath 
already  stuffed  tennis-balls. 

Leon.  Indeed  he  looks  younger  than  he  did,  by 
the  loss  of  a  beard. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  he  rubs  himself  with  civit :  can 
you  smell  him  out  by  that? 

Claud.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  the  sweet  youth's 
in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his  melan- 
choly. 

Claud.  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face? 


D.  Pedro.  Yea,  or  to  paint  himself  ?  for  the  which, 
I  hear  what  they  say  of  him. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  his  jesting  spirit ;  which  is  now 
crept  into  a  lutestring,  and  now  governed  by  stops. 

D.  Pedro.  Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for  him. 
Conclude,  conclude,  he  is  in  love. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

D.  Pedro.  That  would  I  know  too:  I  warrant, 
one  that  knows  him  not. 

Claud.  Yes,  and  his  ill  conditions;  and  in  despite 
of  all,  dies  for  him. 

D.  Pedro.  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face  up- 
wards. 

Bene.  Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  tooth-ache. — 
Old  signior,  walk  aside  with  me:  I  have  studied 
eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to  you,  which 
these  hobby-horses  must  not  hear. 

[Exeufit  Benedick  a«</Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  For  my  life,  to  break  with  him  about 
Beatrice. 

Claud.  'Tis  even  so.  Hero  and  Margaret  have 
by  this  played  their  parts  with  Beatrice ;  and  then 
the  two  bears  will  not  bite  one  another  when  they 
meet 

Enter  Don  John. 

D.  John.  My  lord  and  brother,  God  save  you. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  brother. 

D.  John.  If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak 
with  you. 

D.  Pedro.  In  private? 

D.  John.  If  it  please  you :  yet  count  Claudio  may 
hear ;  for  what  I  would  speak  of  concerns  him. 

D.  Pedro.  What's  the  matter? 

D.  John.  [To  Claudio.]  Means  your  lordship  to 
be  married  to-morrow? 

D.  Pedro.  You  know  he  does. 

D.  John.  I  know  not  that,  when  he  knows  what 
I  know. 

Claud.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  you 
discover  it. 

D.  John.  You  may  think  I  love  you  not :  let  that 
appear  hereafter,  and  aim  better  at  me  by  that  I 
now  will  manifest.  For  my  brother,  I  think  he 
holds  you  well;  and  in  dearness  of  heart  hath  holp 
to  effect  your  ensuing  marriage, — surely,  suit  ill 
spent,  and  labour  ill  bestowed. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what 's  the  matter? 

D.  John.  I  came  hither  to  tell  you;  and,  circum- 
stances shortened,  (for  she  hath  been  too  long  a 
talking  of, )  the  lady  is  disloyal. 

Claud.  Who,  Hero? 

D.  John.  Even  she:  Leonato's  Hero,  your  Hero, 
every  man's  Hero. 

Claud.  Disloyal! 

D.  John.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her 
wickedness:  I  could  say,  she  were  worse:  think 
you  of  a  worse  title,  and  I  will  fit  her  to  it. 
Wonder  not  till  farther  warrant:  go  but  with  me 
to-night,  you  shall  see  her  chamber-window  entered, 
even  the  night  before  her  wedding-day :  if  you  love 
her  then,  to-morrow  wed  her;  but  it  would  better 
fit  your  honour  to  change  your  mind. 

Claud.  May  this  be  so? 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  think  it. 

D.  John.  If  you  dare  not  trust  that  you  see,  con- 
fess not  that  you  know.  If  you  will  follow  me,  I 
will  show  you  enough;  and  when  you  have  seen 
more,  and  heard  more,  proceed  accordingly. 
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Claud.  If  I  see  any  thing  to-night  why  I  should 
not  marry  her  to-morrow,  in  the  congregation, 
where  I  should  wed,  there  will  I  shame  her. 

D.  Pedro.  And,  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  obtain 
her,  I  will  join  with  thee  to  disgrace  her. 

D.  John.  I  will  disparage  her  no  farther,  till  you 
are  my  witnesses  :  bear  it  coldly  but  till  midnight, 
and  let  the  issue  show  itself. 

D.  Pedro.  O  day  untowardly  turned ! 

Claud.  O  mischief  strangely  thwarting ! 

D.  John.  O  plague  right  well  prevented!  So 
will  you  say,  when  you  have  seen  the  sequeL 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— A  Street. 
Enter  Dogberry  and  Verges,  with  the  Watch. 

Dogb.  Are  you  good  men  and  true? 

Verg.  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  they  should 
suffer  salvation,  body  and  soul. 
'         Dogb.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too  good  for 
them,  if  they  should  have  any  allegiance  in  them, 
being  chosen  for  the  prince's  watch. 

Verg.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neighbour 
Dogberry. 

Dogb.  First,  who  think  you  the  most  desartlcss 
•man  to  be  constable? 

i  Watch.  Hugh  Oatcake,  Sir,  or  George  Seacoal ; 
for  they  can  write  and  read. 

Dogb.  Come  hither,  neighbour  SeacoaL  God 
hath  blessed  you  with  a  good  name :  to  be  a  well- 
favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune;  but  to  write  and 
read  comes  by  nature. 

i  Watch.  Both  which,  master  constable, — 

Dogb.  You  have:  I  knew  it  would  be  your  an- 
swer. Well,  for  your  favour,  Sir,  why,  give  God 
thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it;  and  for  your 
writing  and  reading,  let  that  appear^when  there  is 
no  need  of  such  vanity.  You  are  thought  here  to 
be  the  most  senseless  and  fit  man  for  the  constable 
of  the  watch;  therefore  bear  you  the  lantern. 
This  is  your  charge: — you  shall  comprehend  all 
vagrom  men;  you  are  to  bid  any  man  stand,  in  the 
prince's  name. 

Watch.  How,  if  a'  will  not  stand? 

Dogb.  Why,  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let 
him  go;  and  presently  call  the  rest. of  the  watch 
together,  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave. 

Verg.  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bidden,  he 
is  none  of  the  prince's  subjects. 

Dogb.  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with  none 
but  the  prince's  subjects. — You  shall  also  make  no 
noise  in  the  streets;  for,  for  the  watch  to  babble 
and  talk,  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured. 

i  Watch.  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk:  we 
know  what  belongs  to  a  watch. 

Dogb.  Why,  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and  most 
quiet  watchman;  for  I  cannot  see  how  sleeping 
should  offend :  only,  have  a  care  that  your  bills  be 
not  stolen. — Well,  you  are  to  call  at  all  the  ale- 
houses, and  bid  those  that  are  drunk  get  them  to 
bed. 

Watch.  How  if  they  will  not? 

Dogb.  Why,  then,  let  them  alone  till  they  are 
sober:  if  they  make  you  not  then  the  better  an- 
swer, you  may  say  they  are  not  the  men  you  took 
them  lor. 

Watch.  Well,  Sir. 

Dogb.  If  you  meet  a  thie£  you  may  suspect  him, 


by  virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man;  and, 
for  such  kind  of  men,  the  less  you  meddle  or  make 
with  them,  why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty. 

i  Watch.  If  we  know  him  to  be  a  thief,  shall  we 
not  lay  hands  on  him? 

Dogb.  Truly,  by  your  office,  you  may;  but  I 
think  they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  denied :  the 
most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take  a  thief, 
is,  to  let  him  show  himself  what  he  is,  and  steal 
out  of  your  company. 

Verg.  You  have  been  always  called  a  merciful 
man,  partner. 

Dogb.  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my 
will ;  much  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  in 
him. 

Verg.  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  you 
must  call  to  the  nurse,  and  bid  her  still  it. 

i  Watch.  How,  if  the  nurse  be  asleep,  and  will 
not  hear  us? 

Dogb.  Why,  then,  depart  in  peace,  and  let  the 
child  wake  her  with  crying ;  for  the  ewe  that  will 
not  hear  her  lamb  when  it  baes,  will  never  answer 
a  calf  when  he  bleats. 

Verg.  'Tis  very  true. 

Dogb.  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge. — You,  con- 
stable, are  to  present  the  prince's  own  person:  if 
you  meet  the  prince  in  the  night,  you  may  stay  him. 

Verg.  Nay,  by  'r  lady,  that,  I  think,  a'  cannot. 

Dogb.  Five  shillings  to  one  on 't,  with  any  man 
that  knows  the  statutes,  he  may  stay  him :  marry, 
not  without  the  prince  be  willing;  for,  indeed,  the 
watch  ought  to  offend  no  man;  and  it  is  an  offence 
to  stay  a  man  against  his  will. 

Verg.  By  'r  lady,  I  think  it  be  so. 

Dogb.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  masters,  good  night: 
an  there  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up 
me :  keep  your  fellows'  counsels  and  your  own;  and 
good  night — Come,  neighbour. 

2  ]'ratch.  Well,  masters,  we  hear  our  charge :  let 
us  go  sit  here  upon  the  church-bench  till  two,  and 
then  all  go  to  bed. 

Dogb.  One  word  more,  honest  neighbours.  I 
pray  you,  watch  about  signior  Leonato  s  door;  for 
the  wedding  being  there  to-morrow,  there  is  a  great 
coil  to-night     Adieu,  be  vigitant,  I  beseech  you. 

[Exeunt  Dogberry  and  Verges. 

Enter  Borachio  and  Conradb. 

Bora.  What,  Conrade! 

Watch.  [Aside.]  Peace!  stir  not 

Bora.  Comrade,  I  say  I 

Con.  Here,  man ;  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 

Bora.  Mass,  and  my  elbow  itched;  I  thought 
there  would  a  scab  follow. 

Con.  I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that :  and  now 
forward  with  thy  tale. 

Bora.  Stand  thee  close,  then,  under  this  pent- 
house, for  it  drizzles  rain;  and  I  will,  like  a  true 
drunkard,  utter  all  to  thee. 

Watch.  [Aside, ,]  Some  treason,  masters :  yet  stand 
close. 

Bora.  Therefore,  know,  I  have  earned  of  Don 
John  a  thousand  ducats. 

Con.  Is  it  possible  that  any  villainy  should  be  so 
dear? 

Bora.  Thou  shouldst  rather  ask,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible any  villainy  should  be  so  rich ;  for  when  rich 
villains  have  need  of  poor  ones,  poor  ones  may  make 
what  price  they  wilt 
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Con.  I  wonder  at  it 

Bora.  That  shows  thou  art  unconfirmed.  Thou 
knowest,  that  the  fashion  of  a  doublet,  or  a  hat,  or 
a  cloak,  is  nothing  to  a  man. 

Con.  Yes,  it  is  apparel. 

Bora.  I  mean,  the  fashion. 

Con.  Yes,  the  fashion  is  the  fashion. 

Bora.  Tush !  I  may  as  well  say  the  fool's  the  fool. 
But  seest  thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief  this  fashion 


is? 


Watch.  [Aside.]  I  know  that  Deformed;  a*  has 
been  a  vile  thief  this  seven  year:  a'  goes  up  and 
down  like  a  gentleman.     I  remember  his  name. 

Bora.  Didst  thou  not  hear  somebody? 

Con.  No ;  'twas  the  vane  on  the  house. 

Bora.  Seest  thou  not,  I  say,  what  a  deformed 
thief  this  fashion  is  ?  how  giddily  he  turns  about  all 
the  hot  bloods  between  fourteen  and  five  and  thirty? 
sometime,  fashioning  them  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers 
in  the  reechy  painting;  sometime,  like  god  Bel's 
priests  in  the  old  church  window;  sometime,  like 
the  shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirched  worm-eaten 
tapestry, — where  his  cod-piece  seems  as  massy  as 
his  club? 

Con.  All  this  I  see ;  and  I  see  that  the  fashion 
wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man.  But  art  not 
thou  thyself  giddy  with  the  fashion  too,  that  thou 
hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  ot  the 
fashion? 

Bora.  Not  so,  neither:  but  know,  that  I  have 
to-night  wooed  Margaret,  the  lady  Hero's  gentle- 
woman, by  the  name  of  Hero :  she  leans  mc  out  at 
her  mistress'  chamber-window,  bids  me  a  thousand 
times  good  night, — I  tell  this  tale  vilely : — I  should 
first  tell  thee  how  the  prince,  Claudio,  and  my 
master,  planted  and  placed  and  possessed  by  my 
master  Don  John,  saw  alar  off  in  the  orchard  this 
amiable  encounter. 

Con.  And  thought  they  Margaret  was  Hero? 

Bora.  Two  of  them  did,  the  prince  and  Claudio; 
but  the  devil,  my  master,  knew  she  was  Margaret; 
and  partly  by  his  oaths,  which  first  possessed  them, 
partly  by  the  dark  night,  which  did  deceive  them, 
but  chiefly  by  my  villainy,  which  did  confirm  any 
slander  that  Don  John  had  made,  away  went  Claudio 
enraged ;  swore  he  would  meet  her,  as  he  was  ap- 
pointed, next  morning  at  the  temple,  and  there,  be- 
fore the  whole  congregation,  shame  her  with  what 
he  saw  over-night,  and  send  her  home  again  without 
a  husband. 

i  Watch.  We  charge  you  in  the  prince's  name, 
stand! 

2  Watch.  Call  up  the  right  master  constable. 
We  have  here  recovered  the  most  dangerous  piece 
of  lechery  that  ever  was  known  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

1  Watch.  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  them :  I 
know  him ;  a'  wears  a  lock. 

Con.  Masters,  masters, — 

2  Watch.  You  '11  be  made  bring  Deformed  forth, 
I  warrant  you. 

Con.  Masters, — 

i  Watch.  Never  speak:  we  charge  you,  let  us 
obey  you  to  go  with  us. 

Bora.  We  are  like  to  prove  a  goodly  commodity, 
being  taken  up  of  these  men's  bills. 

Con.  A  commodity  in  question,  I  warrant  you. — 
Come,  we'll  obey  you.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV.— A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  Hero,  Makgaket,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Ursula,  wake  my  cousin  Beatrice, 
and  desire  her  to  rise. 

Urs.  I  will,  lady. 

Hero.  And  bid  her  come  hither. 

Urs.  Well.  [Exit. 

•  Marg.   Troth,  I  think  your  other  rabato  were 
better. 

Hero.  No,  pray  thee,  good  Meg,  I  '11  wear  this. 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  it  s  not  so  good;  and  I  war- 
rant, your  cousin  will  say  so. 

Hero.  My  cousin's  a  fool,  and  thou  art  another : 
I  '11  wear  none  but  this. 

Marg.  I  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently,  if 
the  hair  were  a  thought  browner;  and  your  gown 's 
a  most  rare  fashion,  i'  faith.  I  saw  the  duchess  of 
Milan's  gown,  that  they  praise  so. 

Hero.  O,  that  exceeds,  they  say. 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  it 's  but  a  night-gown  in  re- 
spect of  yours,— cloth  o'  gold,  and  cuts,  and  laced 
with  silver,  set  with  pearls  down  sleeves,  side  sleeves, 
and  skirts  round,  underborne  with  a  bluish  tinsel : 
but  for  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful,  and  excellent  fashion, 
yours  is  worth  ten  on  t. 

Hero.  God  give  mc  joy  to  wear  it!  for  my  heart 
is  exceeding  heavy ! 

Marg.  'Twill  be  heavier  soon  by  the  weight  of  a 
man. 

Hero.  Fie  upon  thee !  art  not  ashamed? 

Marg.  Of  what,  lady?  of  speaking  honourably? 
is  not  marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar?  Is  not 
your  lord  honourable  without  marriage?  I  think 
you  would  have  me  say,  saving  your  reverence, — 
"a  husband:"  an  bad  thinking  do  not  wrest  true 
speaking,  I  '11  offend  nobody.  Is  there  any  harm  in 
— "the  heavier  for  a  husband?"  None,  I  think, 
an  it  be  the  right  husband,  and  the  right  wife; 
otherwise  'tis  light,  and  not  heavy:  ask  my  lady 
Beatrice  else;  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Hero.  Good -morrow,  coz. 

Beat.  Good -morrow,  sweet  Hero. 

Hero.  Why,  how  now !  do  you  speak  in  the  sick 
tune? 

Beat.  I  am  out  of  all  other  tune,  methinks. 

Marg.  Clap  us  into — "  Light  o'  love ;"  that  goes 
without  a  burden :  do  you  sing  it,  and  I  '11  dance  it. 

Beat.  Yea,  "Light  o'  love,  with  your  heels!— 
then,  if  your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you  '11  see 
he  shall  lack  no  barns. 

Marg.  O  illegitimate  construction !  I  scorn  that 
with  my  heels. 

Beat.  'Tis  almost  five  o'clock,  cousin;  'tis  time 
you  were  ready. — By  my  troth,  I  am  exceeding  ill : 
— heigh-ho ! 

Marg.  For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband? 

Beat.  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H. 

Marg.  Well,  an  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there 's 
no  more  sailing  by  the  star. 

Beat.  What  means  the  fool,  trow? 

Marg.  Nothing  I ;  but  God  send  every  one  their 
heart's  desire ! 

Hero.  These  gloves  the  count  sent  me;  they  are 
an  excellent  perfume. 

Beat.  I  am  stuffed,  cousin,  I  cannot  smell. 
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Marg.  A  maid,  and  stuffed !  there  *s  goodly  catch- 
ing of  cold. 

Beat.  O,  God  help  me!  God  help  me!  how  long 
have  you  professed  apprehension? 

Marg.  Ever  since  you  left  it  Doth  not  my  wit 
become  me  rarely? 

Beat.  It  is  not  seen  enough,  you  should  wear  it 
in  your  cap. — By  my  troth,  I  am  sick. 

Marg.  Get  you  some  of  this  distilled  Carduus 
Benedictus,  and  lay  it  to  your  heart :  it  is  the  only 
thing  for  a  qualm. 

Hero.  There  thou  pricket  her  with  a  thistle. 

Beat.  Benedictus !  why  Benedictus  ?  you  have 
some  moral  in  this  Benedictus. 

Marg.  Moral?  no,  by  my  troth,  I  have  no  moral 
meaning;  I  meant,  plain  holy-thistle.  You  may 
think,  perchance,  that  I  think  you  are  in  love :  nay, 
by  *r  lady,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  to  think  what  I  list ; 
nor  I  list  not  to  think  what  I  can ;  nor,  indeed,  I 
cannot  think,  if  I  would  think  my  heart  out  of 
thinking,  that  you  are  in  love,  or  that  you  will  be  in 
love,  or  that  you  can  be  in  love.  Yet  Benedick 
was  such  another,  and  now  is  he  become  a  man :  he 
swore  he  would  never  marry;  and  yet  now,  in  de- 
spite of  his  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  without  grudg- 
ing :  and  how  you  may  be  converted,  I  know  not ; 
but  methinks  you  look  with  your  eyes  as  other 
women  do. 

Beat.  What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  keeps? 

Marg.  Not  a  false  gallop. 

Re-enter  Ursula. 

Urs.  Madam,  withdraw:  the  prince,  the  count, 
signior  Benedick,  Don  John,  and  all  the  gallants  of 
the  town,  are  come  to  fetch  you  to  church. 

Hero.  Help  to  dress  me,  good  coz,  good  Meg, 
good  Ursula.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V .—Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  Leonato  with  Dogberry  and  Verges. 

Leon.  What  would  you  with  me,  honest  neigh- 
bour? 

Dogb.  Marry,  Sir,  I  would  have  some  confidence 
with  you,  that  decerns  you  nearly. 

Leon.  Brief,  I  pray  you;  for  you  see  it  is  a  busy 
time  with  me. 

Dogb.  Many,  this  it  is.  Sir. 

Verg.  Yes,  in  truth  it  is,  Sir. 

Leon.  What  is  it,  my  good  friends? 

Dogb.  Goodman  Verges,  Sir,  speaks  a  little  off 
the  matter :  an  old  man,  Sir,  and  his  wits  are  not 
so  blunt,  as,  God  help,  I  would  desire  they  were ; 
but,  in  faith,  honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows. 

Verg.  Yes,  I  thank  God,  I  am  as  honest  as  any 
man  living,  that  is  an  old  man,  and  no  honester 
than  I. 

Dogb.  Comparisons  are  odorous:  palabras,  neigh- 
bour Verges. 

Leon.  Neighbours,  you  are  tedious. 

Dogb.  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so,  but  we 
are  the  poor  duke  s  officers ;  but  truly,  for  mine 
own  part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king,  I  could  find 
in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  of  your  worship. 

Leon.  All  thy  tediousness  on  me,  ha? 

Dogb.  Yea,  an't  were  a  thousand  pound  more 
than 'tis;  for  I  hear  as  good  exclamation  on  your 
worship,  as  of  any  man  in  the  city ;  and  though  I 
be  but  a  poor  man,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it 


Verg.  And  so  am  I. 

Leon.  I  would  fain  know  what  you  have  to  say. 
Verg.  Marry,  Sir,  our  watch  to-night,  excepting 
your  worship's  presence,  have  ta'en  a  couple  of  as 
arrant  knaves  as  any  in  Messina. 

Dogb.  A  good  old  man.  Sir,  he  will  be  talking : 
as  they  say,  when  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out  God 
help  us!  it  is  a  world  to  see! — Well  said,  i*  faith, 
neighbour  Verges: — well,  God's  a  good  man:  an 
two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind. — 
An  honest  soul,  i*  faith,  Sir ;  by  my  troth  he  is,  as 
ever  broke  bread :  but  God  is  to  be  worshipped :  all 
men  are  not  alike; — alas,  good  neighbour! 

Leon.  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  comes  too  short  of 
you. 

Dogb.  Gifts  that  God  gives. 

Leon.  I  must  leave  you. 

Dogb.  One  word,  Sir:  our  watch,  Sir,  have  in- 
deed comprehended  two  aspicious  persons,  and  we 
would  have  them  this  morning  examined  before  your 
worship. 

Leon.  Take  their  examination  yourself,  and  bring 
it  me :  I  am  now  in  great  haste,  as  may  appear  unto 
you. 

Dogb'.  It  shall  be  suffigance. 

Leon.  Drink  some  wine  ere  you  go :  fare  you, 
well. 

Enter  a  Messenger 

Mess.  My  lord,  they  stay  for  you  to  give  your 
daughter  to  her  husband. 

Leon.  I  '11  wait  upon  them :  I  am  ready. 

[Exeunt  Leonato  and  Messenger. 

Dogb.  Go,  good  partner,  go,  get  you  to  Francis. 
Seacoal;  bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  inkhorn  to  the 
gaol :  we  are  now  to  examination  these  men. 

Verg.  And  we  must  do  it  wisely. 

Dogb.  We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you ; 
here 's  that  shall  drive  some  of  them  to  a  non  coin : 
only  get  the  learned  writer  to  set  down  our  ex- 
communication, and  meet  me  at  the  gaol. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — The  Inside  of  a  Church. 

Enter  Dan  Pedro,  Don  John,  Leonato,  Friar  Francis* 
Claudio,  Benedick,  Hero,  Beatrice,  and  others. 

Leon.  Come,  friar  Francis,  be  brief;  only  to  the 
plain  form  of  marriage,  and  you  shall  recount  their 
particular  duties  afterwards. 

Friar.  You  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  marry  this 
lady? 

Claud.  No. 

Leon.  To  be  married  to  her:  friar,  you  come  to- 
marry  her. 

Friar.  Lady,  you  come  hither  to  be  married  to 
this  count? 

Hero.  I  do. 

Friar.  If  cither  of  you  know  any  inward  impedi- 
ment why  you  should  not  be  conjoined,  I  charge 
you,  on  your  souls,  to  utter  it 

Claud.  Know  you  any,  Hero? 

Hero.  None,  my  lord. 

Friar.  Know  you  any,  count? 

Leon.  I  dare  make  his  answer, — None. 
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Claud,  O,  what  men  dare  do !  what  men  may  do ! 
what  men  daily  do,  not  knowing  what  they  do ! 

Bene,  How  now!  Interjections!  Why  then,  some 
be  of  laughing,  as,  ha !  ha !  he ! 

Claud.  Stand  thee  by,  friar. — Father,  by  your 
Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul  [leave : 
Give  me  this  maid,  your  daughter? 

Leon.  As  freely,  son,  as  God  did  give  her  me. 

Claud.  And  what  have  I  to  give  you  back,  whose 
worth 
May  counterpoise  this  rich  and  precious  gift? 

D.  Pedro.  Nothing,  unless  you  render  her  again. 

Claud.  Sweet  prince,  you  learn  mc  noble  thank- 
There,  Leonato;  take  her  back  again:     [fulness. — 
Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend ; 
She 's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honour. — 
Behold  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here ! 
O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal ! 
Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence 
To  witness  simple  virtue?    Would  you  not  swear, 
All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid, 
By  these  exterior  shows?    But  she  is  none : 
She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed; 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Leon.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord? 

Claud.  Not  to  be  married ; 

Not  to  knit  my  soul  to  an  approved  wanton. 

Leon.  Dear  my  lord,  if  you,  in  your  own  proof, 
Have  vanquish' d  the  resistance  of  her  youth, 
And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity, — 

Claud.  I  know  what  you  would  say:  if  I  have 
known  her, 
You  '11  say  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband, 
And  so  extenuate  the  'forehand  sin : 
No,  Leonato, 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large ; 
But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  show'd 
Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love. 

Hero.  And  seem'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  you? 

Claud.  Out  on  thee!     Seeming!     I  will  write 
You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb,        [against  it : 
As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown  ; 
But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pamper'd  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 

Hero.  Is  my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  speak  so  wide  ? 

Claud.  Sweet  prince,  why  speak  not  you? 

D.  Pedro.  What  should  I  speak? 

I  stand  dishonour^,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 

Leon.  Are  these  things  spoken?  or  do  I  but  dream? 

D.  John.  Sir,  they  are  spoken,  and  these  things 
are  true. 

Bene.  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial. 

Hero.  True!  O  God! 

Claud.  Leonato,  stand  I  here? 
Is  this  the  prince?    Is  this  the  prince's  brother? 
Is  this  face  Hero's?    Are  our  eyes  our  own? 

Leon.  All  this  is  so;  but  what  of  this,  my  lord? 

Claud.  Let  me  but  move  one  question  to  your 
And,  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power  [daughter ; 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  answer  truly. 

Leon.  I  charge  thee  do  so,  as  thou  art  my  child. 

Hero.  O,  God  defend  mc  !  how  am  I  beset ! — 
What  kind  of  catechizing  call  you  this? 

Claud.  To  make  you  answer  truly  to  your  name. 

Hero.  Is  it  not  Hero?  Who  can  blot  that  name 
With  any  just  reproach? 


Claud.  Marry,  that  can  Hero: 

Hero  itself  can  blot  out  Hero's  virtue. 
What  man  was  he  talk'd  with  you  yesternight 
Out  at  your  window,  betwixt  twelve  and  one? 
Now,  if  you  are  a  maid,  answer  to  this. 

Hero.  I  talk'd  with  no  man  at  that  hour,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  then  are  you  no  maiden. — Leo- 
nato, 
I  am  sorry  you  must  hear :  upon  mine  honour, 
Myself,  my  brother,  and  this  grieved  count, 
Did  see  her,  hear  her,  at  that  hour  lost  night, 
Talk  with  a  ruffian  at  her  chamber-window; 
Who  hath  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain, 
Confess'd  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 
A  thousand  times  in  secret 

D.  John.  Fie,  fie !  they  are  not  to  be  nam'd,  my 
Not  to  be  spoke  of;  [lord, 

There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language, 
Without  offence  to  utter  them.     Thus,  pretty  lady, 
I  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovernment. 

Claud.  O  Hero!  what  a  Hero  hadst  thou  been, 
If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  plac'd 
About  thy  thoughts,  and  counsels  of  thy  heart ! 
But  fare  thee  well,  most  foul,  most  fair!  farewell, 
Thou  pure  impiety,  and  impious  purity ! 
For  thee  I  '11  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love, 
And  on  my  eye-lids  shall  conjecture  hang, 
To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm, 
And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 

Leon.  Hath  no  man's  dagger  here  a  point  for  me? 

[Hero  swoons. 

Beat.  Why,   how  now,   cousin!   wherefore  sink 
you  down? 

D.  John,  Come,  let  us  go.     These  things,  come 

Smother  her  spirits  up.  [thus  to  light* 

[Exeunt Don  Pkdro,  Don  John,  a//*/CLAUDio. 

Bene.  How  doth  the  lady? 

Beat.  Dead,  I  think? — help,  uncle  I — 

Hero!  why,  Hero! — Uncle! — Signior  Benedick! — 
friar ! 

Leon.  O  fate,  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand ! 
Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame 
That  may  be  wish'd  for. 

Beat.  I  low  now,  cousin  Hero ! 

Priar.  Have  comfort,  lady. 

Leon.  Dost  thou  look  up? 

Priar.  Yea,  wherefore  should  she  not? 

Leon.  Wherefore !     Why,  doth  not  every  earthly 
Cry  shame  upon  her?  Could  she  here  deny     [thing 
The  story  that  is  printed  in  her  blood? — 
Do  not  live,  Hero;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes: 
For,  did  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  quickly  die, 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shanes, 
Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches, 
Strike  at  thy  life.     Griev'd  I,  I  had  but  one? 
Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature's  frame? 
O,  one  too  much  by  thee!     Why  had  I  one? 
Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes? 
Why  had  I  not  with  charitable  hand 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates ; 
Who  smirched  thus  and  mir'd  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said,  "  No  part  of  it  is  mine; 
This  shame  derives  itself  from  unknown  loins?" 
But  mine,  and  mine  I  lov'd,  and  mine  I  prais'd, 
And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on ;  mine  so  much, 
That  I  myself  was  to  myself  not  mine, 
Valuing  of  her ;  why,  she — O,  she  is  fallen 
Into  a  pit  of  ink,  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again, 
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And  salt  too  little,  which  may  season  give 
To  her  foul  tainted  flesh ! 

Bene.  Sir,  Sir,  be  patient 

For  my  part,  I  am  so  attir'd  in  wonder, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Beat  O,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied ! 

Bene.  Lady,  were  you  her  bedfellow  last  night? 

Beat.  No,  truly,  not ;  although,  until  last  night, 
I  have  this  twelvemonth  l>een  her  bedfellow. 

Leon.  Confirm'd,  confi rm'd !     O,  that  is  stronger 
made, 
Which  was  before  barr'd  up  with  ribs  of  iron  1 
Would  the  two  princes  lie  ?  and  Claudio  lie, 
Who  lov'd  her  so,  that,  speaking  of  her  foulness, 
Wash'd  it  with  tears?   Hence  from  her!  let  her  die. 

Friar.  Hear  me  a  little ; 
For  I  have  only  been  silent  so  long, 
And  given  way  unto  tfeis  course  of  fortune, 
By  noting  of  the  lady :  I  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 
Into  her  face ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  those  blushes ; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appear'd  a  fire, 
To  burn  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth.     Call  me  a  fool ; 
Trust  not  my  reading  nor  my  observation, 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tcnour  of  my  book ;  trust  not  my  age, 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity, 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here 
Under  some  biting  error. 

Leon.  Friar,  it  cannot  be. 

Thou  seest  that  all  the  grace  that  she  hath  left, 
Is,  that  she  will  not  add  to  her  damnation 
A  sin  of  perjury :  she  not  denies  it 
Why  seek'st  thou,  then,  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness? 

Friar.  Lady,  what  man  is  he  you  are  accus'd  of? 

Hero.  They  know,  that  do  accuse  me ;  I  know  none; 
If  I  know  more  of  any  man  alive, 
Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant, 
Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy ! — O,  my  father ! 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  convers'd 
At  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yesternight 
Maintain'd  the  change  of  words  with  any  creature, 
Refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  death,    [princes. 

Friar.  There  is  some  strange  misprison  in  the 

Bene.  Two  of  them  have  the  very  bent  of  honour ; 
And  if  their  wisdoms  be  misled  in  this, 
The  practice  of  it  lives  in  John  the  bastard, 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies. 

Leon.  1  know  not    If  they  speak  but  truth  of  her, 
These  hands  sliall  tear  her :  if  they  wrong  her  honour, 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it 
Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine, 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention, 
Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means, 
Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  of  friends, 
But  they  shall  find,  awak'd  in  such  a  kind, 
Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind, 
Ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends, 
To  quit  me  of  them  throughly. 

Friar.  Pause  a  while, 

And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case. 
Your  daughter,  here,  the  princes  left  for  dead : 
Let  her  a  while  be  secretly  kept  in, 
And  publish  it,  that  she  is  dead  indeed; 
Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation, 
And  on  your  family's  old  monument 


Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 

That  appertain  unto  a  burial.  [do? 

Leon.  What  shall  become  of  this?  What  will  this 

Friar.  Marry,  this,  well  carried,  shall  on  her  be- 
half 
Change  slander  to  remorse; — that  is  some  good: 
But  not  for  that  dream  I  on  this  strange  course, 
But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth. 
She  dying,  as  it  must  be  so  maintain'd, 
Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  accus'd, 
Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  excused 
Of  every  hearer :  for  it  so  falls  out, 
That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value,  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us, 
Whiles  it  was  ours. — So  will  it  fare  with  Claudio: 
When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 
The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination ; 
And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparell  d  in  more  precious  habit, 
More  moving  delicate,  and  full  of  life, 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul, 
Than  when  she  liv'd  indeed : — then  shall  he  mourn, 
(If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver) 
And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her, — 
No,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true. 
I  ,ct  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  success 
Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape 
Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 
But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levcll'd  false, 
The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 
Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy : 
And  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 
(As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation) 
In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life, 
Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries. 

Bene.  Signior  I^eonato,  let  the  friar  advise  you : 
And  though  you  know  my  inwardness  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio, 
Yet,  by  mine  honour,  I  will  deal  in  this 
As  secretly  and  justly,  as  your  soul 
Should  with  your  body. 

Leon.  Being  that  I  flow  in  grief, 

The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me. 

Friar.  'Tis  well  consented :  presently  away ; 
For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain  the 
Come,  lady,  die  to  live :  this  wedding  day    [cure. — 
Perhaps  is  but  prolong'd:  have  patience,  and 
endure. 

[Exeunt  Friar  Francis,  Hero,  and 
Leonato. 

Bene.  Lady  Beatrice,  have  you  wept  all  this  while? 

Beat.  Yea,  and  I  will  weep  a  while  longer. 

Bene.  I  will  not  desire  that. 

Beai.  You  have  no  reason ;  I  do  it  freely. 

Bene.  Surely,   I  do  l>elieve  your  fair  cousin  is 
wronged. 

Beat.  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deserve  of 
me  that  would  right  her! 

Bene.  Is  there  any  way  to  show  such  friendship? 

Beat.  A  very  even  way,  but  no  such  friend. 

Bene.  May  a  man  do  it? 

Beat.  It  is  a  man's  office,  but  not  yours. 

Bene.  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as 
you :  is  not  that  strange? 

Beat.  As  strange  as  the  thing  I  know  not.     It 
were  as  possible  for  me  to  say  I  loved  nothing  so 
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well  as  you:  but  believe  me  not;  and  yet  I  lie  not; 
I  confess  nothing,  nor  I  deny  nothing. — I  am  sorry 
for  my  cousin. 

Bene,  By  my  sword,  Beatrice,  thou  lovest  me. 

Beat,  Do  not  swear  by  it,  and  eat  it. 

Bene.  I  will  swear  by  it  that  you  love  me;  and  I 
will  make  him  eat  it  that  says  I  love  not  you. 

Beat.  Will  you  not  eat  your  word! 

Bene.  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to  it.     I 
protest  I  love  thee. 

Beat.  Why  then,  God  forgive  me ! 

Bene.  What  offence,  sweet  Beatrice! 

Beat.  You  have  stayed  me  in  a  happy  hour:  I 
was  about  to  protest  I  loved  you. 

Bern.  And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart. 

Beat.  I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart,  that 
none  is  left  to  protest. 

Bene.  Come,  bid  me  do  any  thing  for  thee. 

Beat.  Kill  Claudia. 

Bene.  Ha!  not  for  the  wide  world. 

Beat  You  kill  me  to  deny  it     Farewell. 

Bene.  Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 

Beat.  I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here : — there  is  no 
love  in  you. — Nay,  I  pray  you,  let  me  go. 

Bene.  Beatrice, — 

Beat.  In  faith,  I  will  go. 

Bene.  We  '11  be  friends  first. 

Beat.  You  dare  easier  be  friends  with  me,  than 
fight  with  mine  enemy. 

Bene.  Is  Claudio  thine  enemy? 

Beat.  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain, 
that  hath  slandered,  scorned,  dishonoured  my  kins- 
woman?— O  that  I  were  a  man! — What!  bear  her 
in  hand  until  they  come  to  take  hands ;  and  then, 
with  public  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  unmiti- 
gated rancour, — O  God,  that  I  were  a  man?  I  would 
cat  his  heart  in  the  market-place. 

Bene.  Hear  me,  Beatrice, — 

Beat.  Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window !— -a  pro- 
per saying ! 

Bene.  Nay,  but  Beatrice, — 

Beat.  Sweet  Hero ! — she  is  wronged,  she  is  slan- 
dered, she  is  undone. 

Bene.  Beat — 

Beat.  Princes  and  counties!  Surely,  a  princely 
testimony,  a  goodly  count,  count  confect ;  a  sweet 
gallant,  surely!  O  that  I  were  a  man  for  his  sake! 
or  that  I  had  any  friend  would  be  a  man  for  my 
sake !  But  manhood  is  melted  into  courtesies,  valour 
into  compliment,  and  men  are  only  turned  into 
tongue,  and  trim  ones  too :  he  is  now  as  valiant  as 
Hercules  that  only  tells  a  lie,  and  swears  it. — I  can- 
not be  a  man  with  wishing,  therefore  I  will  die  a 
woman  with  grieving. 

Bene.  Tarry,  good  Beatrice.  By  this  hand,  I 
love  thee. 

Beat.  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way  than 
swearing  by  it. 

Bene.  Think  you  in  your  soul  the  count  Claudio 
hath  wronged  Hero? 

Beat.  Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought  or  a  soul. 

Bene.  Enough!  I  am  engaged;  I  will  challenge 
him.  I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and  so  leave  you.  By 
this  hand,  Claudio  shall  render  me  a  dear  account. 
As  you  hear  of  me,  so  think  of  me.  Go,  comfort 
your  cousin :  I  must  say  she  is  dead :  and  so,  fare- 
well [Exeunt. 


Scene  II.— A  Prison. 

Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Sexton,  in  gowns:  mmdike 
Watch,  with  Cosradk  and  Borachio. 

Dogb.  Is  our  whole  disscmbly  appeared? 

Verg.  O,  a  stool  and  a  cushion  for  the  sexton. 

Sexton.  Which  be  the  malefactors? 

Dogb.  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner. 

Verg.  Nay,  that 's  certain :  we  have  the  exhibition 
to  examine. 

Sexton.  But  which  arc  the  offenders  that  are  to 
be  examined?  let  them  come  before  master  con- 
stable. 

Dogb.  Yea,  marry,  let  them  come  before  me. — 
What  is  your  name,  friend? 

Bora.  Borachio. 

Dogb.  Pray  write  down — Borachio. — Yours,  sir- 
rah? 

Con.  I  am  a  gentleman,  Sir,  and  my  name  is 
Conrade. 

Dogb.  Write  down — master  gentleman  Conrade. 
— Masters,  do  you  serve  God? 

Con.y  Bora.  Yea,  Sir,  we  hope. 

Dogb.  Write  down — that  they  hope  they  serve 
( »od : — and  write  God  first ;  for  God  defend  bat 
God  should  go  before  such  villains ! — Masters,  it  is 
proved  already  that  you  are  little  tetter  than  false 
knaves;  and  it  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly. 
How  answer  you  for  yourselves? 

Con.  Marry,  Sir,  we  say  we  are  none. 

Dogb.  A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  assure  you; 
but  I  will  go  about  with  him. — Come  you  hither, 
sirrah ;  a  word  in  your  ear,  Sir :  I  say  to  you,  it  is 
thought  you  are  false  knaves. 

Bora.  Sir,  I  say  to  you,  we  are  none. 

Dogb.  Well,  stand  aside. — 'Fore  God,  they  are 
both  in  a  tale.  Have  you  writ  down — that  they  are 
none? 

Sexton.  Master  constable,  you  go  not  the  way  to 
examine:  you  must  call  forth  the  watch  that  are 
their  accusers. 

Dogb.  Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftest  way. — Let 
the  watch  come  forth. — Masters,  I  charge  you,  in 
the  prince's  name,  accuse  these  men. 

1  Watch.  This  man  said,  Sir,  that  Don  John^the 
prince's  brother,  was  a  villain. 

Dogb.  Write  down — prince  John  a  villain.  — Why, 
this  is  flat  perjury,  to  call  a  prince's  brother  villain. 

Bora.  Master  constable, — 

Dogb.  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace :  I  do  not  like  thy 
look,  I  promise  thee. 

Sexton.  What  heard  you  him  say  else? 

2  Watch.  Marry,  that  he  had  received  a  thousand 
ducats  of  Don  John  for  accusing  the  lady  Hero 
wrongfully. 

Dogb.  Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed. 

Verg.  Yea,  by  the  mass,  that  it  is. 

Sexton.  What  else,  fellow? 

1  Watch.  And  that  count  Claudio  did  mean, 
upon  his  words,  to  disgrace  Hero  before  the  whole 
assembly,  and  not  marry  her. 

Dogb.  O  villain!  thou  wilt  be  condemned  into 
everlasting  redemption  for  this. 

Sexton.  What  else? 

1  Watch.  This  is  all. 

Sexton.  And  this  is  more,  masters,  than  you  can 
deny.  Prince  John  is  this  morning  secretly  stolen 
away :  Hero  was  in  this  manner  accused ;  in  this 
very  manner  refused;  and,  upon  the  grief  of  this, 
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suddenly  died. — Master  constable,  let  these  men  be 
bound,  and  brought  to  Leonato's :  I  will  go  before, 
and  show  him  their  examination.  [Exit. 

Dogb.  Come,  let  them  be  opinioned, 

Verg.  Let  them  be  in  the  hands — 

Con.  Off,  coxcomb! 
^  Dogb.  God 's  my  life !  where 's  the  sexton  ?  let 
him  write  down — the  prince's  officer,  coxcomb. — 
Come,  bind  them. — Thou  naughty  varlet ! 

Con.  Away !  you  arc  an  ass,  you  are  an  ass. 

Dogb.  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place?  Dost 
thou  not  suspect  my  years? — O  that  he  were  here 
to  write  me  down  an  ass ! — but,  masters,  remember 
that  I  am  an  ass ;  though  it  be  not  written  down, 
yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass. — No,  thou  villain, 
thou  art  full  of  piety,  as  shall  be  proved  upon  thee 
by*good  witness.  I  am  a  wise  fellow ;  and,  which 
is  more,  an  officer;  and,  which  is  more,  a  house- 
holder; and,  which  is  more,  as  pretty  a  piece  of 
flesh  as  any  in  Messina ;  and  one  that  knows  the 
law,  go  to ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to ;  and  a 
fellow  that  hath  had  losses ;  and  one  that  hath  two 
gowns,  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him. — 
Bring  him  away. — O  that  I  had  been  writ  down  an 
ass!  [Exeunt, 


ACT.  V. 

SCENE  I.— Before  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Lkonato  and  Antonio. 

Ant.  If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  yourself; 
And  'tis  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief 
Against  yourself. 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel, 

Which  falls  into  mfae  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve :  give  not  me  counsel; 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine* 
Bring  me  a  father  that  so  lov'd  his  child. 
Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm'd  like  mine, 
And  bid  him  speak  of  patience ; 
Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine, 
And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain ; 
As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such, 
In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form : — 
If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard ; 
Cry  "Sorrow,  wag!"  and  hem,  when  he  should 

groan; 
Patch  grief  with  proverbs ;  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  candle-wasters : — bring  him  yet  to  me, 
And  I  ot  him  will  gather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  such  man :  for,  brother,  men 
Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but,  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage, 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words : 
No,  no;  'tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  ot  sorrow ; 
But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency, 
To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself.     Therefore  give  me  no  counsel : 
My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement. 

Ant.  Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing  differ. 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,   peace!   I  will  be  flesh  and 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher  [blood ; 


That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently, 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods, 
And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance. 

Ant.  Yet  bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourself; 
Make  those  that  do  offend  you  suffer  too.  [so. 

Leon .  There  thou  speak'st  reason :  nay,  I  will  do 
My  soul  doth  tell  me  Hero  is  belied ; 
And  that  shall  Claudio  know ;  so  shall  the  prince, 
And  all  of  them  that  thus  dishonour  her. 

Ant.  Here  come  the  prince  and  Claudio  hastily. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  good  den. 

Claud.  Good  day  to  both  of  you. 

Leon.  Hear  you,  my  lords, — 

D.  Pedro.  We  have  some  haste,  Leonato. 

Leon.  Some  haste,  my  lord ! — well,  fere  you  well, 
my  lord : — 
Are  you  so  hasty  now? — well,  all  is  one.  [man. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  us,  good  old 

Ant.  If  he  could  right  himself  with  quarrelling, 
Some  of  us  would  lie  low. 

Claud.  Who  wrongs  him? 

Leon.  Marry,  thou  dost  wrong  me ;  thou,  dissem- 
bler, thou: — 
Nay,  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword; 
I  fear  thee  not. 

Claud.  ^  Marry,  beshrew  my  hand, 
If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear : 
In  faith,  my  hand  meant  nothing  to  my  sword. 

Leon.  Tush,  tush,  man!  never  fleer  and  jest  at 
I  speak  not  like  a  dotard  nor  a  fool,  [me : 

As,  under  privilege  of  age,  to  brag 
What  I  have  done  being  young,  or  what  would  do, 
Were  I  not  old.     Know,  Claudio,  to  thy  head, 
Thou  hast  so  wrong'd  mine  innocent  chUd  and  me, 
That  I  am  fore'd  to  lay  my  reverence  by, 
And,  with  gray  hairs  and  bruise  of  many  days, 
Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man. 
I  say  thou  hast  belied  mine  innocent  child : 
Thy  slander  hath  gone  throngh  and  through  her 
And  she  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors, —       [heart, 
O,  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept, 
Save  this  of  hers,  fram'd  by  thy  villainy! 

Claud.  My  villainy! 

Leon.  Thine,  Claudio;  thine,  I  say. 

D.  Pedro.  You  say  not  right,  old  man. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I  '11  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare, 
Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice, 
His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustyhood. 

Claud.  Away !  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Leon.  Canst  thou  so  daff  me?    Thou  hast  kill'd 
my  child : 
If  thou  kill  st  me,  boy,  thou  shalt  kill  a  man. 

Ant.  He  shall  kill  two  of  us,  and  men  indeed : 
But  that 's  no  matter;  let  him  kill  one  first : — 
Win  me  and  wear  me, — let  him  answer  me. — 
Come,  follow  me,  boy!  come,  sir  boy,  come,  follow 

me! 
Sir  boy,  I  '11  whip  you  from  your  foining  fence; 
Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  wilL 

Leon.  Brother, —  [niece; 

Ant.  Content  yourself.     God  knows  I  lov'd  my 
And  she  is  dead,  slander' d  to  death  by  villains, 
That  dare  as  well  answer  a  man,  indeed, 
As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue ; 
Boys,  apes,  braggarts,  Jacks,  milksops! — 

Leon.  Brother  Antony, — . 
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Ant.  Hold  you  content     What,  man!  I  know 
them,  yea, 
And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple, — 
Scambling,  out -facing,  fashion  -mong'ring  boys, 
That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave,  and  slander, 
Go  antickly,  and  show  outward  hideousness, 
And  speak  of  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words, 
How  they  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they  durst; 
And  this  is  all ! 

Leon.  But,  brother  Antony, — 

Ant.  Come,  'tis  no  matter: 

Do  not  you  meddle ;  let  me  deal  in  this. 

D.  Pedro.  Gentlemen  both,  we  will  not  wake  your 
patience. 
My  heart  is  sorry  for  your  daughter's  death : 
But,  on  my  honour,  she  was  charg'd  with  nothing 
But  what  was  true,  and  very  full  of  proof. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord ! — 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  hear  you. 

Leon.  No? — 

Come,  brother,  away.— I  will  be  heard. — 

Ant.  And  shall,  or  some  of  us  will  smart  for  it 
[Exeunt  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

D.  Pedro.  See,  see;  here  comes  the  man  we  went 
to  seek. 

Enter  Benedick. 

Claud.  Now,  signior,  what  news? 

Bene.  Good  day,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Welcome,  signior:  you  are  almost 
come  to  part  almost  a  fray. 

Claud.  We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two  noses 
snapped  off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth. 

£>.  Pedro.  Leonato  and  his  brother.  What  think- 
est  thou?  Had  we  fought,  I  doubt,  wc  should  have 
been  too  young  for  them. 

Bene.  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour. 
I  came  to  seek  you  both. 

Claud.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  thee ; 
for  we  are  high-proof  melancholy,  and  would  fain 
have  it  beaten  away.     Wilt  thou  use  thy  wit? 

Bene.  It  is  in  my  scabbard :  shall  I  draw  it? 

D.  Pedro.  Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  side? 

Claud.  Never  any  did  so,  though  very  many  have 
been  beside  their  wit. — I  will  bid  thee  draw,  as  we 
do  the  minstrels ;  draw,  to  pleasure  us. 

D.  Pedro.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  he  looks  pale. 
— Art  thou  sick,  or  angry? 

Claud.  What,  courage,  man !  What  though  care 
killed  a  cat,  thou  hast  mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill 
care. 

Bene.  Sir,  I  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career,  an 
you  charge  it  against  me.  I  pray  you,  choose 
another  subject. 

Claud.  Nay  then,  give  him  another  staff:  this  last 
was  broke  cross. 

D.  Pedro.  By  this  light,  he  changes  more  and 
more.     I  think  he  be  angry  indeed. 

Claud.  If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his  girdle. 

Bene.  Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear? 

Claud.  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge ! 

Bene.  You  are  a  villain ; — I  jest  not : — I  will  make 
it  good  how  you  dare,  with  what  you  dare,  and  when 
you  dare. — Do  me  right,  or  I  will  protest  your 
cowardice.  You  have  killed  a  sweet  lady,  and  her 
death  shall  fall  heavy  on  you.  Let  me  hear  from 
you. 

Claud.  Well,  I  will  meet  you,  so  I  may  have  good 
cheer. 

D.  Pedro.  What,  a  feast?  a  feast? 


Claud.  V  faith,  I  thank  him ;  he  hath  bid  me  to  a 
calf  s-head  and  a  capon ;  the  which  if  I  do  not  carve 
most  curiously,  say  my  knife's  naught. — Shall  I  not 
find  a  woodcock  too? 

Betie.  Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well ;  it  goes  easily. 

D.  Pedro.  I  '11  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  praised  thy 
wit  the  other  day.  I  said,  thou  hadst  a  fine  wit: 
" True,"  says  she,  " a  fine  little  one."  "  No,"  said 
I,  "a  great  wit:"  "Right,"  says  she,  "a  great 
gross  one."  "Nay,"  said  I,  "a  good  wit:"  "Just," 
said  she,  "it  hurts  nobody."  "  Nay,"  said  I,  "the 
gentleman  is  wise:"  "Certain,"  said  she,  "a  wise 
gentleman. "  '  *  Nay, "  said  I,  "  he  hath  the  tongues : " 
"  That  I  believe,"  said  she,  "  for  he  swore  a  thing  to 
me  on  Monday  night,  which  he  forswore  on  Tuesday 
morning;  there's  a  double  tongue;  there's  two 
tongues."  Thus  did  she,  an  hour  together,  trans- 
shape  thy  particular  virtues:  yet  at  last  she  con- 
cluded with  a  sigh,  thou  wast  the  properest  man  in 
Italy. 

Claud.  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily,  and  said 
she  cared  not 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  that  she  did ;  but  yet,  for  all  that, 
an  if  she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she  would  love 
him  dearly :  the  old  man's  daughter  told  us  all. 

Claud.  All,  all ;  and  moreover,  God  saw  him  when 
he  was  hid  in  the  garden. 

D.  Pedro.  But  when  shall  we  set  the  savage  ball's 
horns  on  the  sensible  Benedick's  head? 

Claud.  Yea,  and  text  underneath,  "Here  dwells 
Benedick  the  married  man ! " 

Bate.  Fare  you  well,  boy:  you  know  my  mind. 
I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  gossip-like  humour: 
you  break  jests  as  braggarts  do  their  blades,  which, 
God  be  thanked,  hurt  not.  — My  lord,  for  your  many 
courtesies  I  thank  you:  I  must  discontinue  your 
company:  your  brother,  the  bastard,  is  fled  from 
Messina:  you  have,  among  you,  killed  a  sweet  and 
innocent  lady.  For  my  lord  Lack-beard  there,  he 
and  I  shall  meet ;  and  till  then,  peace  be  with  him. 

[Exit. 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  in  earnest 

Claud.  In  most  profound  earnest;  and,  I '11  war- 
rant you,  for  the  love  of  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  And  hath  challenged  thee? 

Claud.  Most  sincerely. 

D.  Pedro.  What  a  pretty  thing  man  is  when  he 
goes  in  his  doublet  and  hose,  and  leaves  off  his  wit! 

Claud.  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape:  but  then  is 
an  ape  a  doctor  to  such  a  man. 

D.  Pedro.  But,  soft  you,  let  me  be :  pluck  up,  my 
heart,  and  be  sad !  Did  he  not  say.  my  brother  was 
fled? 

Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  atid  the  Watch,  with  Conkade, 

and  Borachio. 

Dogb.  Come,  you,  Sir:  if  justice  cannot  tame  you, 
she  shall  ne'er  weigh  more  "reasons  in  her  balance. 
Nay,  an  you  be  a  cursing  hypocrite  once,  you  must 
be  looked  to. 

D.  Pedro.  How  now!  two  of  my  brother's  men 
bound?    Borachio,  one? 

Claud.  Hearken  after  their  offence,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Officers,  what  offence  have  these  men 
done? 

Dogb.  Marry,  Sir,  they  have  committed  false 
report;  moreover,  they  have  spoken  untruths;  sec- 
ondarily, they  are  slanders;  sixth  and  lastly,  they 
have  belied  a  lady;  thirdly,  they  have  verified  unjust 
things;  and,  to  conclude,  they  ore  lying  knaves. 
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D.  Pedro,  First,  I  ask  thee  what  they  have  done ; 
thirdly,  I  ask  thee  what's  their  offence ;  sixth  and 
lastly,  why  they  are  committed;  and,  to  conclude, 
what  you  lay  to  their  charge? 

Claud,  Rightly  reasoned,  and  in  his  own  division; 
and,  by  my  troth,  there 's  one  meaning  well  suited. 

D.  Pedro.  Whom  have  you  offended,  masters, 
that  you  are  thus  bound  to  your  answer?  this  learned 
constable  is  too  cunning  to  be  understood :  what 's 
your  offence? 

Bora,  Sweet  prince,  let  me  go  no  farther  to  mine 
answer :  do  you  hear  me,  and  let  this  count  kill  me. 
I  have  deceived  even  your  very  eyes:  what  your 
wisdoms  could  not  discover,  these  shallow  fools 
have  brought  to  light ;  who,  in  the  night,  overheard 
me  confessing  to  this  man,  how  Don  John  your 
brother  incensed  me  to  slander  the  lady  Hero;  how 
you  were  brought  into  the  orchard,  and  saw  me 
court  Margaret  in  Hero's  garments;  how  you  dis- 
graced her,  when  you  should  marry  her :  my  villainy 
they  have  upon  record :  which  I  had  rather  seal  with 
my  death,  than  repeat  over  to  my  shame.  The  lady  is 
dead  upon  mine  and  my  master's  false  accusation ;  and, 
briefly,  I  desire  nothing  but  the  reward  of  a  villain. 

D.  Pedro.  Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron  through 
your  blood? 

Claud.  I  have  drunk  poison  whiles  he  utter' d  it. 

D.  Pedro.  But  did  my  brother  set  thee  on  to  this  ? 

Bora.  Yea;  and  paid  me  richly  for  the  practice 
of  it 

D,  Pedro.  He  is  compos'd  and  fram'd  of  treach- 
And  fled  he  is  upon  this  villainy.  [ery : — 

Claud.  Sweet  Hero !  now  thy  image  doth  appear 
In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  lov'd  it  nrst 

Dogb.  Come,  bring  away  the  plaintiffs:  by  this 
time  our  sexton  hath  reformed  signior  Leonato  of 
the  matter:  and  masters,  do  not  forget  to  specify, 
when  time  and  place  shall  serve,  that  I  am  an  ass. 

Verg.  Here,  here  comes  master  signior  Leonato, 
and  the  sexton  too. 

Re-enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  and  tie  Sexton. 

Leon.  Which  is  the  villain?    Let  me  see  his  eyes, 
That,  when  I  note  another  man  like  him, 
I  may  avoid  him :  which  of  these  is  he?  [me. 

Bora.  If  you  would  know  your  wronger,  look  on 

Leon.  Art  thou  the  slave  that  with  thy  breath 
Mine  innocent  child?  [hast  kill'd 

Bora.  Yea,  even  I  alone. 

Leon.  No,  not  so,  villain;  thou  behest  thyself: 
Here  stand  a  pair  of  honourable  men, 
A  third  is  fled,  that  had  a  hand  in  it — 
I  thank  you,  princes,  for  my  daughter's  death ; 
Record  it  with  your  high  and  worthy  deeds; 
'Twas  bravely  done,  if  you  bethink  you  of  it. 

Claud.  I  know  not  how  to  pray  your  patience; 
Yet  I  must  speak.     Choose  your  revenge  yourself ; 
Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  sin :  yet  sinn'd  I  not, 
But  in  mistaking. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  soul,  nor  I : 

And  yet,  to  satisfy  this  good  old  man, 
I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
That  he  '11  enjoin  me  to. 

Leon.  I  cannot  bid  you  bid  my  daughter  live, — 
That  were  impossible :  but,  I  pray  you  both, 
Possess  the  people  in  Messina  here, 
How  innocent  she  died ;  and  if  your  love 
Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention, 


Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb, 

And  sing  it  to  her  bones, — sing  it  to-night: — 

To-morrow  morning  come  you  to  my  house ; 

And  since  you  could  not  be  my  son-in-law, 

Be  yet  my  nephew :  my  brother  hath  a  daughter, 

Almost  the  copy  of  my  child  that 's  dead, 

And  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us : 

Give  her  the  right  you  should  have  given  her  cousin, 

And  so  dies  my  revenge. 

Claud.  O  noble  Sir! 

Your  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me. 
I  do  embrace  your  offer;  and  dispose 
For  henceforth  of  poor  Claudio. 

Leon.  To-morrow,  then,  I  will  expect  your  coming; 
To-night  I  take  my  leave. — This  naughty  man 
Shall  face  to  face  be  brought  to  Margaret, 
Who,  I  believe,  was  pack  d  in  all  this  wrong, 
Hir'd  to  it  by  your  brother. 

Bora.  No,  by  my  soul,  she  was  not , 

Nor  knew  not  what  she  did,  when  she  spoke  to  me  ; 
But  always  hath  been  just  and  virtuous, 
In  any  thing  that  I  do  know  by  her. 

Dogb.  Moreover,  Sir,  (which,  indeed,  is  not  under 
white  and  black,)  this  plaintiff  here,  the  offender, 
did  call  me  ass*  I  'beseech  you,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered in  his  punishment  And  also,  the  watch  heard 
them  talk  of  one  Deformed :  they  say  he  wears  a  key 
in  his  ear,  and  a  lock  hanging  by  it;  and  borrows 
money  in  God's  name, — the  wnicn  he  hath  used  so 
long,  and  never  paid,  that  now  men  grow  hard- 
hearted, and  will  lend  nothing  for  God's  sake :  pray 
you,  examine  him  upon  that  point 

Leon.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest  pains. 

Dogb,  Your  worship  speaks  like  a  most  thankful 
and  reverend  youth ;  and  I  praise  God  for  you. 

Leon,  There 's  for  thy  pains. 

Dogb.  God  save  the  foundation ! 

Leon.  Go,  I  discharge  thee  of  thy  prisoner,  and 
I  thank  thee. 

Dogb,  I  leave  an  arrant  knave  with  your  worship ; 
which  I  beseech  your  worship  to  correct  yourself, 
for  the  example  of  others.  God  keep  your  worship ! 
I  wish  your  worship  well ;  God  restore  you  to  health! 
I  humbly  give  you  leave  to  depart ;  and  if  a  merry 
meeting  may  be  wished,  God  prohibit  it! — Come, 
neighbour. 

[Exeunt  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Watch. 

Leon.  Until  to-morrow  morning,  lords,  farewell. 

Ant,  Farewell,  my  lords:  we  look  for  you  to- 
morrow. 

D,  Pedro.  We  will  not  fail 

Claud.  To-night  I  '11  mourn  with  Hero. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 

Leon.  Bring  you  these  fellows  on.     We'll  talk 
with  Margaret, 
How  her  acquaintance  grew  with  this  lewd  fellow. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Leonato' s  Garden. 
Enter  Benedick  and  Margaret,  meeting. 

Bene.  Pray  thee,  sweet  mistress  Margaret,  deserve 
well  at  my  hands  by  helping  me  to  the  speech  of 
Beatrice. 

Marg.  Will  you,  then,  write  me  a  sonnet  in  praise 
of  my  beauty? 

Bene.  In  so  high  a  style,  Margaret,  that  no  man 
living  shall  come  over  it;  for,  in  most  comely  trutli, 
thou  deservest  it 
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Marg.  To  have  no  man  come  over  me!  why, 
shall  I  always  keep  below  stairs? 

Bene.  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's 
mouth, — it  catches. 

Marg.  And  yours  as  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils, 
which  hit,  but  hurt  not. 

Bene.  A  most  manly  wit,  Margaret;  it  will  not 
hurt  a  woman :  and  so,  I  pray  thee,  call  Beatrice : 
I  give  thee  the  bucklers. 

Marg.  Give  us  the  swords ;  we  have  bucklers  of 
our  own. 

Bene.  If  you  use  them,  Margaret,  yon  must  put 
in  the  pikes  with  a  vice;  and  they  are  dangerous 
weapons  for  maids. 

Marg.  Well,  I  will  call  Beatrice  to  you,  who  I 
think  hath  legs. 

Bene.  And  therefore  will  come. 

[Exit  Margaret. 

\Sin£i*g.\  The  god  of  love, 

That  sits  above, 
And  knows  me.  and  knows  me, 
How  pitiful  I  deserve, — 

I  mean,  in  singing ;  but  in  loving,  Leander  the  good 
swimmer,  Troilus  the  first  employer  of  panders,  and 
a  whole  book  full  of  these  quondam  carpet-mongers, 
whose  names  yet  run  smoothly  in  the  even  road  of 
a  blank  verse, — why,  they  were  never  so  truly  turned 
over  and  over  as  my  poor  self,  in  love.  Marry,  I 
cannot  show  it  in  rhyme ;  I  have  tried :  I  can  find 
out  no  rhyme  to  "lady"  but  "  baby,"— an  innocent 
rhyme;  for  "scorn,"  "horn," — a  hard  rhyme;  for 
"school,"  "fool," — a  babbling  rhyme;  very  omi- 
nous endings :  no,  I  was  not  born  under  a  rhyming 
planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms. — 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Sweet  Beatrice,  wouldst  thou  come  when  I  called 
thec? 

Beat.  Yea,  signior ;  and  depart  when  you  bid  mc. 

Bene.  O,  stay  but  till  then ! 

Beat.  "Then"  is  spoken;  fare  you  well  now: — 
and  yet,  ere  I  go,  let  me  go  with  that  I  came  for ; 
which  is,  with  knowing  what  hath  passed  between 
you  and  Claudio. 

Bene.  Only  foul  words ;  and  thereupon  I  will  kiss 
thee. 

Beat.  Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind 
is  but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome; 
therefore  I  will  depart  unkissed. 

Bene.  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of  his  right 
sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit     But  I  must  tell  thee 

Plainly,  Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge ;  and  cither 
must  shortly  hear  from  him,  or  I  will  subscribe 
him  a  coward.  And,  I  pray  thee  now,  tell  me  for 
which  of  my  bad  parts  didst  thou  first  fall  in  love 
with  mc? 

Beat.  For  them  all  together;  which  maintained 
so  politic  a  state  of  evil,  that  they  will  not  admit 
any  good  part  to  intermingle  with  them.  But  for 
which  of  my  good  parts  did  you  first  suffer  love  Zz 
me? 

Bene.  "Suffer  love," — a  good  epithet!  I  uo 
suffer  love  indeed,  for  I  love  thee  against  my  will. 

Beat.  In  spite  of  your  heart,  I  think ;  alas,  poor 
heart !  If  you  spite  it  for  my  sake,  I  will  spite  it 
for  yours;  for  I  will  never  love  that  which  my  friend 
hates. 

Bene.  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably. 

Beat.  It  appears  not  in  this  confession:  there's 


not  one  wise  man  among  twenty  that  will  praise 
himself. 

Bene.  An  old,  an  old  instance,  Beatrice,  that  lived 
in  the  time  of  good  neighbours.  If  a  man  do  not 
erect  in  this  age  his  own  tomb  ere  he  dies,  he  shall 
live  no  longer  in  monument  than  the  bell  rings  and 
the  widow  weeps. 

Beat.  And  how  long  is  that,  think  you? 

Bene.  Question : — why,  an  hour  in  clamour,  and 
a  quarter  in  rheum :  therefore  is  it  most  expedient 
for  the  wise  (if  Don  Worm,  his  conscience,  find  no 
impediment  to  the  contrary)  to  be  thnt.  rumpet  of 
his  own  virtues,  as  I  am  to  myself.  So  much  for 
praising  myself,  who,  I  myself  will  bear  witness,  is 
praiseworthy.  And  now  tell  me,  how  doth  your 
cousin  ? 

Beat.  Very  ill. 

Bene.  And  how  do  you? 

Beat.  Very  ill  too. 

Bene.  Serve  God,  love  me,  and  mend.  There 
will  I  leave  you  too,  for  here  comes  one  in  haste. 

Enter  Ursula. 

Urs.  Madam,  you  must  come  to  your  uncle.  Yon- 
der *s  old  coil  at  home :  it  is  proved,  my  lady  Hero 
hath  been  falsely  accused,  the  prince  and  Claudio 
mightily  abused  ;  and  Don  John  is  the  author  of  all, 
who  is  fled  and  gone.     Will  you  come  presently? 

Beat.  Will  you  go  hear  this  news  signiar? 

Bene.  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and 
be  buried  in  thy  eyes ;  and  moreover,  I  will  go  with 
thee  to  thy  uncle's.  [Exeunt. 

SciiNElII.— The  Inside  of  a  Church. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Attendants,  with  muste 

and  takers. 

Claud.  Is  this  the  monument  of  Leonato? 
Atten.  It  is,  my  lord. 
Claud.  [Reads  from  a  scroll.] 

Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues 

Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies: 
Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs, 

(Jives  her  fame  which  never  dies. 
So  the  life,  that  died  with  shame, 
Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame. 

Hang  thou  there  upon  the  tomb, 

{Appending  it:  a*  Epitaph. 
Praising  her  when  I  am  dumb.— 

Now,  music,  sound ;  and  sing  your  solemn  hymn. 

song. 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night,  # 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight; 
For  the  which,  with  son '4s  of  woe, 
Round  about  her  tomb  they  go. 

Midnight,  assist  our  moan ; 

Help  us  to  sigh  and  groan, 
Heavily,  heavily : 

Graves,  yawn,  and  yield  your  dead, 

Till  death  be  uttered, 
Heavily,  heavily. 

Claud.  Now,  unto  thy  bones  good  night! 

Yearly  will  I  do  this  rite. 
D.  Pedro.   Good -morrow,    masters;    put    youi 

torches  out : 
The  wolves  have  prey'd ;  and  look,  the  gentle  day, 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phoebus,  round  about 

Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray. 
Thanks  to  you  all,  and  leave  us :  fare  you  well. 
Claud.  Good-morrow,  masters:  each  his  several 
way. 
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D.  Pedro.  Come,  let  us  hence,  and  put  on  other 

weeds : 
And  then  to  Lconato's  we  will  go. 
Claud.  And  Hymen  now  with  luckier  issue  speeds, 
Than  this,  for  whom  we  render'd  up  this  woe ! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  Benedick,  Beatrice,  Marga- 
ret, Ursula,  Friar  Francis,  and  Hero. 

Friar.  Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  innocent? 

Leon.  So  are  the  prince  and  Claudio,  who  accus'd 
her 
Upon  the  error  that  you  heard  debated : 
But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this, 
Although  against  her  will,  as  it  appears 
In  the  true  course  of  all  the  question. 

Ant  Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  well. 

Bene.  And  so  am  I,  being  else  by  faith  enfore'd 
To  call  young  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it. 

Leon.  Well,  daughter,  and  you  gentlewomen  all, 
Withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  yourselves, 
And  when  I  send  for  you,  come  hither  mask'd : 
The  prince  and  Claudio  promis'd  by  this  hour 
To  visit  me. — You  know  your  office,  brother; 
You  must  be  father  to  your  brother's  daughter, 
And  give,  her  to  young  Claudio.        [Exeunt  ladies. 

Ant.  Which  I  will  do  with  confirm'd  countenance. 

Bene.  Friar,  I  must  entreat  your  pains,  I  think. 

Friar.  To  do  what,  signior? 

Bene.  To  bind  me,  or  undo  me;  one  of  them. — 
Signior  Leonato,  truth  it  is,  good  signior, 
Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  favour. 

Leon.  That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her:  'tis  most 
true. 

Bene.  And  I  do  with  an  eye  of  love  requite  her. 

Leon.  The  sight  whereof,  I  think,  you  had  from 
me, 
From  Claudio,  and  the  prince :  but  what  's  your  will? 

Bene.  Your  answer,  Sir,  is  enigmatical : 
But,  for  my  will,  my  will  is,  your  good  will 
May  stand  with  ours,  this  day  to  be  conjoin'd 
In  the  state  of  honourable  marriage : — 
In  which,  good  friar,  I  shall  desire  your  help. 

Leon.  My  heart  is  with  your  liking. 

Friar.    •  And  my  help.— 

Here  come  the  prince  and  Claudio. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio,  with  Attendants. 

D.  Pedro.  Good-morrow  to  this  fair  assembly. 

Leon.  Good-morrow,  prince;  good  morrow,  Clau- 
dio: 
We  here  atttfhd  you.    Are  you  yet  determin'd 
To-day  to  marry  with  my  brother's  daughter? 

Claud.  I  '11  hold  my  mind,  were  she  an  Ethiop. 

Leon.  Call  her  forth,  brother:  here's  the  friar 
ready.  [Exit  Antonio. 

D.  Pedro.  Good-morrow,  Benedick.  Why,  what's 
the  matter, 
That  you  have  such  a  February  face, 
So  full  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness? 

Claud.  I  think,  he  thinks  upon  the  savage  bull — 
Tush !  fear  not,  man ;  we  '11  tip  thy  horns  with  gold, 
And  all  Europa  shall  rejoice  at  thee ; 
As  once  Europa  did  at  lusty  Jove, 
When  he  would  play  the  noble  beast  in  love. 

Bene.  Bull  Jove,  Sir,  had  an  amiable  low ; 
And  some  such  strange  bull  leap'd  your  father's 
cow, 


And  got  a  calf  in  that  same  noble  feat, 
Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  just  his  bleat. 

Claud.  For  this   I   owe  you:   here   come  other 
reckonings. 

Re-enter  Antonio,  iviik  the  ladies  masked. 

Which  is  the  lady  I  must  seize  upon? 
Ant.  This  same  is  she,  and  I  do  give  you  her. 
Claud.  Why,  then  she 's  mine. — Sweet,  let  me  see 

your  face. 
Leon.  No,  that  you  shall  not,  till  you  take  her 
hand 
Before  this  friar,  and  swear  to  marry  her. 

Claud.  Give  me  your  hand  before  this  holy  friar : 
I  am  your  husband,  if  you  like  of  me. 
Hero.  And  when  I  liv'd,  I  was  your  other  wife : 

[Unmasking. 
And  when  you  loVd,  you  were  my  other  husband. 
Claud.  Another  Hero ! 
Hero.  Nothing  certainer : 

One  Hero  died  defil'd ;  but  I  do  live, 
And  surely  as  I  live,  I  am  a  maid. 
D.  Pedro.  The  former  Hero!  Hero  that  is  dead! 
Leon.  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her  slander 

liv'd. 
Friar.  All  this  amazement  can  I  qualify : 
Whenafter  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended, 
I  '11  tell  you  largely  of  fair  Hero's  death  : 
Meantime,  let  wonder  seem  familiar, 
And  to  the  chapel  let  us  presently. 
Bene.  Soft  and  fair,  friar. — Which  is  Beatrice? 
Beat.  [Unmasking.]  I  answer  to  that  name.    What 

is  your  will? 
Bene.  Do  not  you  love  me? 
Beat.  Why,  no ;  no  more  than  reason. 

Bene.  Wrhy,  then,  your  uncle,  and  the  prince,  and 
Claudio, 
Have  been  deceived ;  for  they  swore  you  did. 
Beat.  Do  not  you  love  me? 
Bene.  Troth,  no ;  no  more  than  reason. 

Beat.  Why,  then,  my  cousin,  Margaret,  and  Ur- 
sula, 
Are  much  deceivM ;  for  they  did  swear,  you  did. 
Bene.  They  swore  that  you  were  almost  sick  for 

me. 
Beat.  They  swore  that  you  were  well-nigh  dead 

for  me. 
Bette.  'Tis  no  such  matter. — Then,  you  do  not 

love  me? 
Beat.  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompense. 
Leoti.  Come,  cousin,  I  am  sure  you  love  the  gen- 
tleman. 
Claud.  And  I  '11  be  sworn  upon 't  that  he  loves 
her; 
For  here 's  a  paper,  written  in  his  hand, 
A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
Fashion'd  to  Beatrice. 

Hero.  And  here 's  another, 

Writ  in  my  cousin's  hand,  stolen  from  her  pocket, 
Containing  her  affection  unto  Benedick. 

Bene.  A  miracle !  here 's  our  own  hands  against 
our  hearts. — Come,  I  will  have  thee;  but,  by  this 
light,  I  take  thee  for  pity. 

Beat.  I  would  not  deny  you ; — but,  by  this  good 
day,  I  yield  upon  great  persuasion;  and  partly  to 
save  your  life,  for  I  was  told  you  were  in  a  consump- 
tion. 

Bene.  Peace !  I  will  stop  your  mouth. 

[Kissing  her. 
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D.  Pedro.  How  dost  thou,  Benedick,  the  married 
man? 

Bene.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  prince;  a  college  of 
wit-crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  humour. 
Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire,  or  fen  epigram? 
No  :  if  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  he  shall 
wear  nothing  handsome  about  him.  In  brief,  since 
I  do  purpose  to  marry,  I  will  think  nothing  to  any 
purpose  that  the  world  can  say  against  it;  and 
therefore  never  flout  at  me  for  what  I  have  said 
against  it ;  for  man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and  this  is  my 
conclusion. — For  thy  part,  Claudio,  I  did  think  to 
have  beaten  thee ;  but,  in  that  thou  art  like  to  be  my 
kinsman,  live  unbruised,  and  love  my  cousin. 

Claud.  I  had  well  hoped  thou  wouldst  have  de- 
nied Beatrice,  that  I  might  have  cudgelled  thee  out 
of  thy  single  life,  to  make  thee  a  double-dealer; 


which,  out  of  question,  thou  wilt  be,  if  my  cousin  do 
not  look  exceeding  narrowly  to  thee. 

Bene,  Come,  come,  we  are  friends. — Let 's  have  a 
dance  ere  we  are  married,  that  we  may  lighten  our 
own  hearts,  and  our  wives'  heels. 

Leon.  We  '11  have  dancing  afterward. 

Bette.  First,  of  my  word;  therefore  play,  music! 
— Prince,  thou  art  sad ;  get  thee  a  wife,  get  thee  a 
wife :  there  is  no  staff  more  reverend  than  one 
tipped  with  horn. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  brother  John  is  ta'cn  in 
flight, 
And  brought  with  armed  men  back  to  Messina. 

Bene.  Think  not  on  him  till  to-morrow :.  1 11 
devise  thee  brave  punishments  for  him. — Strike  up, 
pipers!  [Dance.  Exeunt 
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Ferdinand,  ICtng  ofSavtme. 
Biron,  ) 

LongavxllBj£  Lords,  attending  on  the  King. 
Dumain,       ) 
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Don  Adrjano  de  Armado,  a  fantastical  Span- 
iard. 
Sir  Nathaniel,  a  Curate. 
Holofernes,  a  Schoolmaster, 
Dull,  a  Constable. 
Costard,  a  Clown. 


Moth,  fags  to  Armado. 
A  Forester. 

Princess  of  France. 
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Katharine,  ) 

Jaquenetta,  a  country  wench. 

Lords  and  others,  attendants  on  the  King  and 
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SCENE, — Navarre. 


ACT  L 

Scene  I. — A  Park,  -with  a  Palace  in  it* 
Enter  the  King,  Biron,  Longaville,  and  Dumain. 

King.  Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives, 
Live  registered  upon  our  brazen  tombs, 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death; 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  Time, 
Th'  endeavour  of  this  present  bceath  may  buy 
That  honour  which  shall  bate  his  scythes  keen 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity.  [edge, 

Therefore,  brave  conquerors, — tor  so  you  are, 
That  war  against  your  own  affections, 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires, — 
Our  late  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force : 
Navarre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world; 
Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe, 
Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art. 
You  three,  Biron,  Dumain,  and  Longaville, 
Have  sworn  for  three  years'  term  to  live  with  me, 
My  fellow-scholars,  and  to  keep  those  statutes 
That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here': 
Your  oaths  are    past ;    and    now  subscribe  your 

names, 
That  his  own  hand  may  strike  his  honour  down, 
That  violates  the  smallest  branch  herein : 
If  you  are  arm'd  to  do,  as  sworn  to  do, 
Subscribe  to  your  deep  oaths,  and  keep  it  too. 

Long.  I  am  resolv'd ;  'tis  but  a  three  years'  fast 
The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine : 
Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates ;  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits. 

Dum.  My  loving  lord,  Dumain  is  mortified  : 
The  grosser  manner  of  these  world's  delights 
He  throws  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  slaves : 
To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die; 
With  all  these  living  in  philosophy. 

Biron.  I  can  but  say  their  protestation  over ; 
So  much,  dear  liege,  I  have  already  sworn, 
That  is,  to  live  and  study  here  three  years. 
But  there  are  other  strict  observances : 


As,  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term,— 
Which  I  hope  well  is  not  enrolled  there ; 
And  one  day  in  a  week  to  touch  no  food, 
And  but  one  meal  on  every  day  beside, — 
The  which  I  hope  is  not  enrolled  there ; 
And  then,  to  sleep  but  three  hours  in  the  night, 
And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day, 
(When  I  was  wont  to  think  no  harm  all  night, 
And  make  a  dark  night  too  of  half  the  day,)— 
Which  I  hope  well  is  not  enrolled  there : 
O,  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep,— 
Not  to  see  ladies,  study,  fast,  not  sleep ! 

King.  Your  oath  is  pass'd  to  pass  away  from  these. 

Biron.  Let  me  say  no,  my  liege,  an  if  you  please 
I  only  swore  to  study  with  your  grace, 
And  stay  here  in  your  court  for  three  years'  space. 

Long.  You  swore  to  that,  Biron,  and  to  the  rest 

Biron.  By  yea  and  nay,  Sir,  then  I  swore  in  jest — 
What  is  the  end  of  study?  let  me  know. 

King.  Why,  that  to  know,  which  else  we  should 
not  know. 

Biron.  Things  hid  and  barr'd,  you  mean,  from 
common  sense? 

King.  Ay,  that  is  study's  god-like  recompense. 

Biron.  Come  on,  then ;  I  will  swear  to  study  so, 
To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know : 
As  thus, — to  study  where  I  well  may  dine, 
When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  forbid ; 
Or  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine, 

When  mistresses  from  common  sense  are  hid; 
Or,  having  sworn  too  hard -a -keeping  oath, 
Study  to  break  it,  and  not  break  my  troth. 
If  study's  gain  be  thus,  and  this  be  so, 
Study  knows  that  which  yet  it  doth  not  know : 
Swear  me  to  this,  and  I  will  ne'er  say  no. 

King.  These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  study  quite, 
And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight.  [vain, 

Biron.  Why,  all  delights  are  vain ;  but  that  most 
Which,  with  pain  purchas'd,  doth  inherit  pain : 
As,  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book 

To  seek  the  light  of  truth :  while  truth  the  while 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look: 
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Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  light  beguile: 
So,  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies, 
Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes. 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed, 

By  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye ; 
Who  dazzling  so,  that  eye  shall  be  his  heed, 

And  give  him  light  that  it  was  blinded  by. 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 

That   will  not   be    deep-search'd   with    saucy 
looks: 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 

Save  base  authority  from  others'  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights, 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star, 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 

Than  those  that  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they 
are. 
Too  much  to  know,  is  to  know  naught  but  fame ; 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 
King.  How  well   he's  read,   to   reason  against 

reading ! 
Dum.  Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  proceed- 
ing! 
Long.  He  weeds  the  corn,  and  still  lets  grow  the 

weeding. 
Biron.  The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese  arc 

a  breeding. 
Dum.  How  follows  that? 

Biron.  Fit  in  his  place  and  time. 

Dum.  In  reason  nothing. 

Biron.  Something,  then,  in  rhyme. 

King.  Biron  is  like  an  envious  sneaping  frost, 

That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring. 
Biron.  Well,  say  I  am ;  why  should  proud  sum- 
mer boast, 
Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing? 
Why  should  I  joy  in  an  abortive  birth? 
At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose, 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  shows ; 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 
So  you,  to  study  now  it  is  too  late, 
Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate. 
King.  Well,  sit  you  out :  go  home,  Biron :  adieu ! 
Biron.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  have  sworn  to  stay 
with  you : 
And  though  I  have  for  barbarism  spoke  more 

Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  say, 
Yet  confident  I  '11  keep  to  what  I  swore, 

And  bide  the  penance  of  each  three  years'  day. 
Give  me  the  paper, — let  me  read  the  same; 
And  to  the  strict'st  decrees  I  '11  write  my  name. 
King.  How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee  from 

shame ! 
Biron.  [Reads.]     "Item,  That  no  woman  shall 
come  within  a  mile  of  my  court," — Hath  this  been 
proclaim'd? 

Long.  Four  days  ago. 

Biron.  Let 's see  the  penalty.    [Reads. ]    "On  pain 
of  losing  her  tongue." — Who  devised  this  penalty? 
Long.  Marry,  that  did  I. 

Biron.  Sweet  lord,  and  why? 

Long.  To  fright  them  hence  with  that  dread  penalty. 
Biron.  A  dangerous  law  against  gentility!  [Reads.] 
"Item,  If  any  man  be  seen  to  talk  with  a  woman 
within  the  term  of  three  years,  he  shall  endure  such 
public  shame  as  the  rest  of  the  court  can  possibly 
devise." — 

This  article,  my  liege,  yourself  must  break; 
For  well  you  know,  here  comes  in  embassy 


The  French  king's  daughter  with  yourself  to  speak,-— 

A  maid  of  grace  and  complete  majesty,— 
About  surrender  up  of  Aquitain 

To  her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bed- rid  father: 
Therefore  this  article  is  made  in  vain,     . 
Or  vainly  comes  th'  admired  princess  hither. 
King.  What  say  you,  lords?  why,  this  was  quite 
Biron.  So  study  evermore  is  overshot :       [forgot 
While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would, 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thing  it  should ; 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  most, 
'Tis  won,  as  towns  with  fire ;  so  won,  so  lost 

King.  Wc  must  of  force  dispense  with  this  de- 
She  must  lie  here  on  mere  necessity.  [cree ; 
Biron.  Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn 
Three  thousancl   times  within  this    three  years' 
For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  born,            [space; 

Not  by  might  master' d,  but  by  special  grace : 
If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak  for  me, 
I  am  forsworn  on  mere  necessity. — 
So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name : 

[Subscribes. 

And  he  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  degree 
Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame: 

Suggestions  are  to  others,  as  to  me ; 
But  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loath, 
[  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath. 
But  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted? 

King.  Ay,  that  there  is.     Our  court,  you  know, 
is  haunted 

With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain ; 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted, 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain ; 
One,  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 

Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony ; 
A  man  of  complements,  whom  right  and  wrong 

Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny : 
This  child  of  fancy,  that  Armado  hight, 

For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate, 
In  high-born  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 

From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 
How  you  delight,  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I ; 
But,  I  protest,  I  love  to  hear  him  lie, 
And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy. 

Biron.  Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 
A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight. 

Long.  Costard  the  swain,  and  he,  shall  be  our 
And,  so  to  study,  three  years  is  but  short       [sport ; 

Enter  Dull,  with  a  lettert  and  Costard. 

Dull.  Which  is  the  duke's  own  person? 

Biron.  This,  fellow :  what  would st? 

Dull.  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for  I 
am  his  grace's  tharl>oroiigh :  but  I  would  see  his 
own  person  in  flesh  and  blood. 

Biron.  This  is  he. 

Dull.  Signior  Arm —  Arm —  commends  you. 
There's  villainy  abroad:  this  letter  will  tell  you 
more. 

Cost.  Sir,  the  contempts  thereof  are  as  touching 
me. 

King.  A  letter  from  the  magnificent  Armado. 

Biron.  How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  God 
for  high  words. 

Long.  A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven :  God  grant 
us  patience ! 

Biron.  To  hear,  or  forbear  laughing? 

Long.  To  hear  meekly,  Sir,  and  to  laugh  mod- 
erately ;  or  to  forbear  both* 
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Biron,  Well,  Sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us 
cause  to  climb  in  the  merriness. 

Cost,  The  matter  is  to  me,  Sir,  as  concerning 
Jaquenetta.  The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with 
the  manner. 

Biron.  In  what  manner? 

Cost,  In  manner  and  form  following,  Sir;  all 
those  three:  I  was  seen  with  her  in  the  manor 
house,  sitting  with  her  upon  the  form,  and  taken 
following  her  into  the  park;  which,  put  together, 
is,  in  manner  and  form  following.  Now,  Sir,  for 
the  manner, — it  is  the  manner  of  a  man  to  speak  to 
a  woman:  for  the  form, — in  some  form. 

Biron,  For  the  following,  Sir? 

Cost,  As  it  shall  follow  in  my  correction:  and 
God  defend  the  right ! 

King.  Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  attention  ? 

Biron,  As  we  would  hear  an  oracle. 

Cost,  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken 
after  the  flesh. 

King,  [Raids.']  "Great  deputy,  the  welkin's 
vicegerent,  and  sole  dominator  of  Navarre,  my 
souls  earth's  God,  and  body's  fostering  patron," — 

Cost,  Not  a  word  of  Costard  yet. 

King.  [Reads.]     "So  it  is,— " 

Cost,  It  may  be  so;  but  if  he  say  it  is  so,  he  is,  in 
telling  true,  but  so. 

King,  Peace! 

Cost,  — be  to  me,  and  every  man  that  dares  not 
fight 

King,  No  words ! 

Cost,  —of  other  men's  secrets,  I  beseech  you. 

King.  [Raids.]  "So  it  is,  besieged  with  sable- 
coloured  melancholy,  I  did  commend  the  black-op- 
pressing humour  to  the  most  wholesome  physic  of 
thy  health-giving  air;  and,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  be- 
took myself  to  walk.  The  time  when?  About  the 
sixth  hour ;  when  beasts  most  graze,  birds  best  peck, 
and  men  sit  down  to  that  nourishment  which  is  called 
supper :  so  much  for  the  time  when.  Now  for  the 
ground  which;  which,  I  mean,  I  walked  upon:  it 
is  ycleped  thy  park.  Then  for  the  place  where; 
where,  I  mean,  I  did  encounter  that  obscene  and 
most  preposterous  event,  that  draweth  from  my 
snow-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink,  which  here 
thou  viewest,  beholdest,  surveyest,  or  seest :  but  to 
the  place,  where, — it  standeth  north-north-east  and 
by  east  from  the  west  corner  of  thy  curious-knotted 
garden :  there  did  I  see  that  low-spirited  swain,  that 
base  minnow  of  thy  mirth," — 

Cost.  Me. 

King,  [Reads,]  " — that  unlettered  small-knowing 
soul,"— 

Cost.  Me. 

King,  [Reads.]  " — that  shallow  vassal," — 

Cost,  Still  me. 

King,  [Reads.]  " — which,  as  I  remember,  hight 
Costard,"— 

Cost,  O,  me. 

King,  [Raids.]  " — sorted  and  consorted,  con- 
trary to  thy  established  proclaimed  edict  and  con- 
tinent canon,  with — with, — O,  with — but  with  this  I 
passion  to  say  wherewith," — 

Cost.  With  a  wench. 

King.  [Reads.]  " — with  a  child  of  our  grand- 
mother Eve,  a  female;  or,  for  thy  more  sweet  un- 
derstanding, a  woman.  Him  I  (as  my  ever-esteemed 
duty  pricks  me  on)  have  sent  to  thee,  to  receive  the 
meed  of  punishment,  by  thy  sweet  grace's  officer, 


Antony  Dull ;  a  man  of  good  repute,  carriage,  bear- 
ing, and  estimation." 

Dull,  Me,  an't  shall  please  you:  I  am  Antony 
Dull. 

King,  [Reads.]  "For  Jaquenetta,  (so  is  the 
weaker  vessel  called,  which  I  apprehended  with  the 
aforesaid  swain,)  I  keep  her  as  a  vessel  of  thy  law's 
fury;  and  shall,  at  the  least  of  thy  sweet  notice, 
bring  her  to  trial.  Thine,  in  all  compliments  of 
devoted  and  heart-burning  heat  of  duty, 

Don  Adriano  de  Armado." 

Biron.  This  is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for,  but  the 
best  that  ever  I  heard. 

King.  Ay,  the  best  for  the  worst — But,  sirrah, 
what  say  you  to  this? 

Cost.  Sir,  I  confess  the  wench. 

King,  Did  you  hear  the  proclamation? 

Cost.  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  but 
little  of  the  marking  of  it. 

King.  It  was  proclaimed  a  year's  imprisonment, 
to  be  taken  with  a  wench. 

Cost.  I  was  taken  with  none,  Sir:  I  was  taken 
with  a  damosel. 

King.  Well,  it  was  proclaimed  damosel. 

Cost,  This  was  no  damosel  neither,  Sir :  she  was 
a  virgin. 

King,  It  is  so  varied  too ;  for  it  was  proclaimed 
virgin. 

Cost,  If  it  were,  I  deny  her  virginity :  I  was  taken 
with  a  maid. 

King.  This  maid  will  not  serve  your  turn,  Sir. 

Cost.  This  maid  will  serve  my  turn,  Sir. 

King.  Sir,  I  will  pronounce  your  sentence:  you 
shall  fast  a  week  with  bran  and  water. 

Cost.  I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and 
porridge. 

King.  And  Don  Armado  shall  be  your  keeper. — 
My  lord  Biron,  see  him  deliver'd  o'er : — 
And  go  we,  lords,  to  put  in  practice  that 
Which  each  to  other  hath  so  strongly  sworn. 

[Exeun(  King,  Longaville,  and  Dumain. 

Biron,  I  'U  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat, 

These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn. — 
Sirrah,  come  on. 

Cost,  I  suffer  for  the  truth,  Sir;  for  true  it  is,  I 
was  taken  with  Jaquenetta,  and  Jaquenetta  is  a  true 
girl ;  and,  therefore,  Welcome  the  sour  cup  of  pros- 
perity! Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again;  and 
till  then,  Sit  thee  down,  sorrow  t  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IL— Another  part  of  the  Park.     Before 
Armado's  House. 

Enter  Armado  and  Moth. 

Arm,  Boy,  what  sign  is  it,  when  a  man  of  great 
spirit  grows  melancholy? 

Moth.  A  great  sign,  Sir,  that  he  will  look  sad. 

Arm,  Why,  sacLness  is  one  and  the  self-same 
thing,  dear  imp. 

Moth,  No,  no ;  O  lord !  Sir,  no. 

Arm,  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melan- 
choly, my  tender  juvenal? 

Moth,  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  working, 
my  tough  senior. 

Arm.  Why  tough  senior?  why  tough  senior? 

Moth,  Why  tender  juvenal?  why  tender  juvenal? 

Arm,  I  spoke  it,  tender  juvenal,  as  a  congruent 
epitheton  appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which  we 
may  nominate  tender. 
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Moth.  And  I,  tough  senior,  as  an  appertinent  title 
to  your  old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough. 

Arm.  Pretty,  and  apt. 

Moth.  How  mean  you,  Sir?  I  pretty,  and  my  say- 
ing apt?  or  I  apt,  and  my  saying  pretty? 

Arm.  Thou  pretty,  because  little.  [apt? 

Moth.  Little  pretty,  because  little.     Wherefore 

Arm.  And  therefore  apt,  because  quick. 

Moth.  Speak  you  this  m  my  praise,  master? 

Arm.  In  thy  condign  praise. 

Moth.  I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  same  praise. 

Arm.  What,  that  an  eel  is  ingenious? 

Moth.  That  an  eel  is  quick. 

Arm.  I  do  say  thou  art  quick  in  answers :  thou 
neatest  my  blood. 

Moth.  I  am  answered,  Sir. 

Arm.  I  love  not  to  be  crossed. 

Moth.  [Aside]  He  speaks  the  mere  contrary, — 
crosses  love  not  him. 

Arm.  I  have  promised  to  study  three  years  with 
the  duke. 

Moth.  You  may  do  it  in  an  hour,  Sir. 

Arm.  Impossible. 

Moth.  How  many  is  one  thrice  told? 

Arm.  I  am  ill  at  reckoning, — it  fitteth  the  spirit 
of  a  tapster. 

Moth.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  gamester,  Sir. 

Arm.  I  confess  both :  they  are  both  the  varnish 
of  a  complete  man. 

Moth.  Then,  I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the 
gross  sum  of  deuce-ace  amounts  to. 

Arm.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 

Moth.  Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three. 

Arm.  True. 

Moth.  Why,  Sir,  is  this  such  a  piece  of  study  ? 
Now,  here  's  three  studied,  ere  you  '11  thrice  wink : 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  put  years  to  the  word  three, 
and  study  three  years  in  two  words,  the  dancing 
horse  will  tell  you. 

Arm.  A  most  fine  figure ! 

Moth.  [Aside.]  To  prove  you  a  cipher. 

Arm.  I  will  hereupon  confess  I  am  in  love :  and 
as  it  is  base  for  a  soldier  to  love,  so  am  I  in  love 
with  a  base  wench.  If  drawing  my  sword  against 
the  humour  of  affection  would  deliver  me  from  the 
reprobate  thought  of  it,  I  would  take  Desire  pri- 
soner, and  ransom  him  to  any  French  courtier  for  a 
new  devised  court'sy.  I  think  scorn  to  sigh :  me- 
thinks  I  should  out-swear  Cupid.  Comfort  me,  boy  : 
what  great  men  have  been  in  love? 

Moth.  Hercules,  master. 

Arm.  Most  sweet  Hercules! — More  authority, 
dear  boy,  name  more ;  and,  sweet  my  child,  let  them 
be  men  of  good  repute  and  carriage. 

Moth.  Samson,  master:  he  was  a  man  of  good 
carriage,  great  carriage, — for  he  carried  the  town- 
gates  on  his  back  like  a  porter :  and  he  was  in  love. 

Arm.  O  well-knit  Samson!  strong-jointed  Sam- 
son !  I  do  excel  thee  in  my  rapier,  as  much  as  thou 
didst  me  in  carrying  gates.  I  am  in  love  too: — 
who  was  Samson  s  love,  my  dear  Moth? 

Moth.  A  woman,  master. 

Arm.  Of  what  complexion? 

Moth.  Of  all  the  four,  or  the  three,  or  the  two ; 
or  one  of  the  four. 

Arm.  Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion? 

Moth.  Of  the  sea-water  green,  Sir. 

Arm.  Is  that  one  of  the  four  complexions?    [too. 

Moth.  As  I  have  read,  Sir;  and  the  best  of  them 


Arm.  Green,  indeed,  is  the  colour  of  lovers;  but 
to  have  a  love  of  that  colour,  methinks  Samson  had 
small  reason  for  it  He  surely  affected  her  for  her 
wit 

Moth.  It  was  so,  Sir,  for  she  had  a  green  wit 

Arm.  My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red. 

Moth.  Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  masked 
under  such  colours. 

Arm.  Define,  define,  well-educated  infant 

Moth.  My  father's  wit,  and  my  mother's  tongue, 
assist  me ! 

Arm.  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child;  most  pretty 
and  pathetical ! 

Moth.  If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red, 
Her  faults  will  ne'er  be  known ; 
For  blushing  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred, 

And  fears  by  pale-white  shown : 
Then,  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame, 

By  this  you  shall  not  know; 
For  still  her  cheeks  possess  the  same, 
Which  native  she  doth  owe. 
A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  against  the  reason  of 
white  and  red. 

Arm.  Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and 
the  Beggar? 

Moth.  The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad 
some  three  ages  since :  but,  I  think,  now  'tis  not  to 
be  found ;  or,  if  it  were,  it  would  neither  serve  for 
the  writing  nor  the  tune. 

Arm.  I  will  have  that  subject  newly  writ  o'er, 
that  I  may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty 
precedent  Boy,  I  do  love  that  country  girl,  that  I 
took  in  the  park  with  the  rational  hind  Costard :  she 
deserves  well. 

Moth.  [Aside.]  To  be  whipped;  and  yet  a  better 
love  than  my  master. 

Arm.  Sing,  boy;  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love. 

Moth.  And  that's  great  marvel,  loving  a  light 
wench. 

Arm.  I  say,  sing. 

Moth.  Forbear  till  this  company  be  past 

Enter  Dull,  Costard,  and  Jaquenetta. 

Dull.  Sir,  the  duke's  pleasure  is,  that  you  keep 
Costard  safe :  and  you  must  let  him  take  no  delight, 
nor  no  penance :  but  a'  must  fast  three  days  a  week. 
For  this  damsel,  I  must  keep  her  at  the  park :  she 
is  allowed  for  the  day-woman.     Fare  you  well. 

Arm.  I  do  betray  myself  with  blushing. — Maid. 

yaq.  Man. 

Arm.  I  will  visit  thee  at  the  lodge. 

Jaq.  That's  hereby. 

Arm.  I  know  where  it  is  situate. 

yaq.  Lord,  how  wise  you  are ! 

Arm.  I  will  tell  thee  wonders. 

Jaq.  With  that  face? 

Arm.  I  love  thee. 

yaq.  So  I  heard  you  say. 

Arm.  And  so  farewell. 

yaq.  Fair  weather  after  you ! 

Dull.  Come,  Jaquenetta;  away. 

[Exeunt  Dull  and  Jaquenetta. 

Arm.  Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences  ere 
thou  be  pardoned. 

Cost.  Well,  Sir,  I  hope,  when  I  do  it,  I  shall  do 
it  on  a  full  stomach. 

Arm.  Thou  shalt  be  heavily  punished. 

Cost.  I  am  more  bound  to  you  than  your  fellows, 
for  they  are  but  lightly  rewarded. 
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Arm.  Take  away  this  villain;  shut  him  up. 

Moth,  Come,  you  transgressing  slave ;  away ! 

Cost,  Let  me  not  be  pent  up,  Sir :  I  will  fast,  being 
loose. 

Moth.  No,  Sir;  that  were  fast  and  loose;  thou 
shalt  to  prison. 

Cost,  Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of 
desolation  that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  see — 

Mot  A.  What  shall  some  see? 

Cost.  Nay,  nothing,  master  Moth,  but  what  they 
look  upon.  It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  too  silent 
in  their  words;  and  therefore  I  will  say  nothing:  I 
thank  God  I  have  as  little  patience  as  another  man; 
and  therefore  I  can  be  quiet. 

[Exeunt  Moth  and  Costard. 

Arm.  I  do  affect  the  very  ground,  which  is  base, 
where  her  shoe,  which  is  baser,  guided  by  her  foot, 
which  is  basest,  doth  tread.  I  shall  be  forsworn, 
(which  is  a  great  argument  of  falsehood, )  if  I  love : 
and  how  can  that  be  true  love,  which  is  falsely 
attempted?  Love  is  a  familiar;  Love  is  a  devil: 
there  is  no  evil  angel  but  Love.  Yet  was  Samson 
so  tempted, — and  he  had  an  excellent  strength ;  yet 
was  Solomon  so  seduced, — and  he  had  a  very  good 
wit.  Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Hercules' 
club ;  and  therefore  too  much  odds  for  a  Spaniard's 
rapier.  The  first  and  second  cause  will  not  serve 
my  turn;  the  passado  he  respects  not,  the  duello  he 
regards  not:  his  disgrace  is  to  be  called  boy;  but 
his  glory  is,  to  subdue  men.  Adieu,  valour!  rust, 
rapier!  be  still,  drum !  for  your  manager  is  in  love; 
yea,  he  loveth.  Assist  me  some  extemporal  god 
of  rhyme,  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonneteer. 
Devise,  wit !  write,  pen !  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes 
in  folio !  [Exit. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  part  of  the  Barh,  with  a  Pavilion  and 

Tents  at  a  distance. 

EnUr  tke  Princess  of  France,  Rosaline,  Maria,  Katha- 
rine, Boyet,  Lords,  and  other  Attendants. 

Boyct.  Now,  madam,  summon  up  your  dearest 
Consider  whom  the  king  your  father  sends ;    [spirits : 
To  whom  he  sends ;  and  what 's  his  embassy : 
Yourself,  held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem, 
To  parley  with  the  sole  inheritor 
Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe, 
Matchless  Navarre ;  the  plea  of  no  less  weight 
Than  Aquitain, — a  dowry  for  a  queen. 
Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace, 
As  nature  was  in  making  graces  dear, 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside, 
And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you.  [mean, 

Erin.  Good  lord  Boyet,  my  beauty,  though  but 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise : 
Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye, 
Not  utterM  by  base  sale  of  chapman's  tongues : 
I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth, 
Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise 
In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine. 
But  now  to  task  the  tasker : — Good  Boyet, 
You  are  not  ignorant,  all -telling  fame 
Doth  noise  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  vow, 
Till  painful  study  shall  out-wear  three  years, 
No  woman  may  approach  his  silent  court : 


Therefore  to  us  seem'th  it  a  needful  course, 

Before  we  enter  his  forbidden  gates, 

To  know  his  pleasure ;  and  in  that  behalf 

Bold  of  your  worthiness,  we  single  you 

As  our  best  moving  fair  solicitor. 

Tell  him,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France, 

On  serious  business,  craving  quick  despatch, 

Importunes  personal  conference  with  his  grace : 

Haste,  signify  so  much ;  while  we  attend, 

Like  humble-visag'd  suitors,  his  high  will. 

Boyet.  Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go. 

Erin.  All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yours"  is  so. — 

[Exit  Bovet. 
Who  are  the  votaries,  my  loving  lords, 
That  are  vow-fellows  with  this  virtuous  duke? 

I  Lord.  Longaville  is  one. 

Erin.  Know  you  the  man? 

Mar.  I  know  him,  madam :  at  a  marriage  feast, 
Between  lord  Perigort  and  the  beauteous  heir 
Of  Jaques  Faulconbridge,  solemnized 
In  Normandy,  saw  I  this  Longaville : 
A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteem'd ; 
Well  fitted  in  the  arts,  glorious  in  arms : 
Nothing  becomes  him  ifl,  that  he  would  well. 
The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss, — 
If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil, — 
Is  a  sharp  wit  match'd  with  too  blunt  a  will ; 
Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still  wills 
It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  power. 

Erin.  Some  merry  mocking  lord,  belike;  is 't  so? 

Mar.  They  say  so  most  that  most  his  humours 
know. 

Erin.  Such  short-liv'd  wits  do  wither  as  they  grov.-. 
Who  are  the  rest?  [youth, 

Kath.  The  young  Dumain,  a  well-accomplish'd 
Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  lovM : 
Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill ; 
For  he  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good, 
And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit. 
I  saw  him  at  the  duke  Alencon's  once; 
And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw 
Is  my  report  to  his  great  worthiness. 

Eos.  Another  of  these  students  at  that  time 
Wras  there  with  him :  if  I  have  heard  a  truth, 
Biron  they  call  him ;  but  a  merrier  man, 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal : 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch, 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest, 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (conceit's  expositor,) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words, 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished  ; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse. 

Erin .  God  bless  my  ladies !  are  they  all  in  love, 
That  every  one  her  own  hath  garnished 
With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise? 

I  Lord.  Here  comes  Boyet. 

Re-enter  Bovet. 

Erin.  Now,  what  admittance,  lord  ? 

Boyet.  Navarre  had  notice  of  your  fair  approach ; 
And  he  and  his  competitors  in  oath, 
Were  all  address'd  to  meet  you,  gentle  lady, 
Before  I  came.     Marry,  thus  much  I  have  learnt,' — 
He  rather  means  to  lodge  you  in  the  field, 
Like  one  that  comes  here  to  besiege  his  court, 
Than  seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath, 
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To  let  you  enter  his  unpeopled  house. 

Here  comes  Navarre.  [The  ladies  mask. 

Enter  King,  Longavillk,  Dumain,  Biros,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Fair  princess,   welcome  to  the  court   of 
Navarre. 

Prin.  "Fair,"  I  give  you  back  again;  and  "wel- 
come" I  have  not  yet:  the  roof  of  this  court  is  too 
high  to  be  yours;  and  welcome  to  the  wide  fields 
too  base  to  be  mine. 

King.  You  shall  be  welcome,  madam,  to  my  court 

Prin.  I  will  be  welcome,  then :  conduct  me  thither. 

King.  Hear  me,  dear  lady, — I  have  sworn  an  oath. 

Prin.  Our  lady  help  my  lord !  he  '11  be  forsworn. 

King.  Not  for  the  world,  fair  madam,  by  my  will. 

Prin.  Why,  will  shall  break  it;  will,  and  nothing 
else. 

King.  Your  ladyship  is  ignorant  what  it  is. 

Prin.  Were  my  lord  so,  his  ignorance  were  wise, 
Where  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignorance. 
I  hear  your  grace  hath  sworn-out  house-keeping : 
'Tis  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord, 
And  sin  to  break  it. 
But  pardon  me,  I  am  too  sudden-bold : 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 
Vouchsafe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coming, 
And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  suit 

[Gives  a  paper. 

King.  Madam,  I  will,  if  suddenly  I  may. 

Prin.  You  will  the  sooner,  that  I  were  away ; 
For  you  '11  prove  pcrjur'd,  if  you  make  me  stay. 

Biron.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once? 

Ros.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once? 

Biron.  I  know  you  did. 

Ros.  How  needless  was  it,  then, 

To  ask  the  question ! 

Biron.  You  must  not  be  so  quick. 

Ros.  'Tis  'long  of  you,  that  spur  me  with  such 
questions. 

Biron.  Your  wit's  too  hot,  it  speeds  too  fa>t, 
'twill  tire. 

Ros.  Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  the  mire. 

Biron.  What  time  o'  day? 

Ros.  The  hour  that  fools  should  ask. 

Biron.  Now  fair  befall  your  mask ! 

Ros.  Fair  fall  the  face  it  covers ! 

Biron.  And  send  you  many  lovers ! 

Ros.  Amen,  so  you  be  none. 

Biron.  Nay,  then  will  I  be  gone. 

King.  Madam,  your  father  here  doth  intimate 
The  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns ; 
Being  but  the  one  half  of  an  entire  sum, 
Disbursed  by  my  father  in  his  wars. 
But  say  that  he,  or  we,  (as  neither  have,) 
Receiv'd  that  sum,  yet  there  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more ;  in  surety  of  the  which, 
One  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us, 
Although  not  valu'd  to  the  money's  worth. 
If,  then,  the  king  your  father  will  restore 
But  that  one  half  which  is  unsatisfied, 
We  will  give  up  our  right  in  Aquitain, 
And  hold  fair  friendship  with  his  majesty. 
But  that,  it  seems,  he  little  purposeth ; 
For  here  he  doth  demand  to  have  repaid 
A  hundred  thousand  crowns;  and  not  demands, 
On  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
To  nave  his  title  live  in  Aquitain ; 
Which  we  much  rather  had  depart  withal, 
And  have  the  money  by  our  father  lent, 


Than  Aquitain,  so  gelded  as  it  is. 

Dear  princess,  were  not  his  requests  so  far 

From  reason's  yielding,  your  fair  self  should  make 

A  yielding,  'gainst  some  reason,  in  my  breast, 

And  go  well  satisfied  to  France  again. 

Prin.  You  do  the  king  my  father  too  much  wrong, 
And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name, 
In  so  unseeming  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfully  been  paid. 

King.  I  do  protest,  I  never  heard  of  it; 
And  if  you  prove  it,  I  '11  repay  it  back, 
Or  yield  up  Aquitain. 

Prin.  We  arrest  your  word. — 

Boyet,  you  can  produce  acquittances 
For  such  a  sum,  from  special  officers 
Of  Charles  his  father. 

King.  Satisfy  me  so. 

Boyet.  So  please  your  grace,  the  packet  is  not 
Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound :  [come, 
To-morrow  you  shall  have  a  sight  of  them. 

King.  It  shall  suffice  me :  at  which  interview, 
All  liberal  reason  I  will  yield  unto. 
Meantime,  receive  such  welcome  at  my  hand, 
As  honour,  without  breach  of  honour,  may 
Make  tender  of  to  thy  true  worthiness : 
You  may  not  come,  fair  princess,  in  my  gates; 
But  here  without,  you  shall  be  so  receiv'd, 
As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodg'd  in  my  heart, 
Though  so  denied  fair  harbour  in  my  house. 
Your  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  farewell : 
To-morrow  shall  we  visit  you  again.  [grace! 

Prin.   Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your 

King.  Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee  in  every  place ! 

[Exeunt  King  and  his  train. 

Biron.  Lady,  I  will  commend  you  to  mine  own 
heart. 

Ros.  Pray  you,  do  my  commendations;  I  would* 
be  glad  to  see  it. 

Biron.  I  would,  you  heard  it  groan. 

Ros.  Is  the  fool  sick? 

Biron.  Sick  at  the  heart 

Ros.  Alack !  let  it  blood. 

Biron.  Would  that  do  it  good? 

Ros.  My  physic  says,  ay. 

Biron.  Will  you  prick  t  with  your  eye? 

Ros.  No  point,  with  my  knife. 

Biron.  Now,  God  save  thy  life ! 

Ros.  And  yours  from  long  living ! 

Biron.  I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving.  [Retiring. 

Dum.  Sir,  I  pray  you,  a  word :  what  lady  is  that 
same? 

Boyet.  The  heir  of  Alen^on,  Katharine  her  name. 

Dum.  A  gallant  lady.     Monsieur,  fare  you  well. 

[Exit. 

Long.  I  beseech  you  a  word :  what  is  she  in  the 
white? 

Boyet.  A  woman  sometimes,  an  you  saw  her  in 
the  light. 

Long.  Perchance,  light  in  the  light     I  desire  her 
name. 

Boyd.  She  hath  but  one  for  herself;  to  desire 
that,  were  a  shame. 

Long.  Pray  you,  Sir,  whose  daughter? 

Boyet.  Her  mother's,  I  have  heard. 

Long.  God's  blessing  on  your  beard ! 

Boyet.  Good  Sir,  be  not  offended. 
She  is  an  heir  of  Faulconbridge. 

Long.  Nay,  my  choler  is  ended. 
She  is  a  most  sweet  lady. 
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Boyet.  Not  unlike,  Sir;  that  may  be.  {Exit  Long. 

Biron.  [Coming forward.]    What's  her  name,  in 

Boyet.  Rosaline,  by  good  hap.  [the  cap? 

Biron.  Is  she  wedded,  or  no? 

Boyet.  To  her  will,  Sir,  or  so. 

Biron.  You  are  welcome,  Sir :  adieu. 

Boyet.  Farewell  to  me,  Sir,  and  welcome  to  you. 

[Exit  Biron. — Ladies  unmask. 

Mar.  That  last  is  Biron,  the  merry  mad-cap  lord : 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest 

Boyet.  And  every  jest  but  a  word. 

Prin.  It  was  well  done  of  you  to  take  him  at  his 
word. 

Boyet.  I  was  as  willing  to  grapple,  as  he  was  to 

Mar.  Two  hot  sheeps,  marry !  [board. 

Boyet.  And  wherefore  not  ships? 

No  sheep,  sweet  lamb,  unless  we  feed  on  your  lips. 

Mar.  You  sheep,  and  I  pasture :  shall  that  finish 
the  jest? 

Boyet.  So  you  grant  pasture  for  me. 

[Offering  to  kiss  her. 

Mar.  Not  so,  gentle  beast : 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be. 

Boyet.  Belonging  to  whom? 

Mar.  To  my  fortunes  and  rae. 

Prin.  Good  wits  will  be  jangling;  but,  gentles, 
agree: 
This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  used 
On  Navarre  and  his  book-men ;  for  here  'tis  abused. 

Boyd.  If  my  observation,  (which  very  seldom  lies,) 
By  the  heart's  still  rhetoric  disclosed  with  eyes, 
Deceive  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected. 

Prin.  With  what? 

Boyet.  With  that  which  we  lovers  entitle,  affected. 

Prin.  Your  reason?  [retire, 

Boyet.  Why,  all  his  behaviours  did  make  their 
*To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  desire : 
His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impress'd, 
Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  express'd : 
His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see, 
Did  stumble  with  naste  in  his  eye -sight  to  be ; 
All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair, 
To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair. 
Methought  all  his  senses  were  lock'd  in  his  eye, 
As  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy ; 
Who,  .tend'ring  their  own  worth,  from  where  they 

were  glass'd, 
Did  point  you  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  pass'd : 
His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amazes, 
That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes. 
I  '11  give  you  Aquitain,  and  all  that  is  his, 
An  you  give  him  for  my  sake  but  one  loving  kiss. 

Prin.  Come  to  our  pavilion :  Boyet  is  dispos'd. 

Boyet.  But  to  speak  that  in  words,  which  his  eye 
hath  disclos'd : 
I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye, 
By  adding  a  tongue,  which  I  know  will  not  lie. 

Bos.  Thou  art  an  old  love-monger,  and  speak'st 
skilfully. 

Afar.  He  is  Cupid's  grandfather,  and  learns  news 
of  him. 

Bos.  Then  was  Venus  like  her  mother,  for  her 
father  is  but  grim. 

Boyet.  Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenches? 

Mar.  No. 

Boyet.  What,  then,  do  you  see? 

Bos.  Ay,  our  way  to  be  gone. 

Boyet.  You  are  too  hard  for  mc 

[Exeunt,  j 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I.— Another  part  of  the  Park.      Before 

Armado's  House. 

Enter  Arm  ado  and  Moth. 

Arm.  Warble,  child:  make  passionate  my  sense 
of  hearing. 

Moth.  [SingingJ]     Concolinel — 

Arm.  Sweet  air! — Go,  tenderness  of  years;  take 
this  key,  give  enlargement  to  the  swain,  bring  him 
festinately  hither:  I  must  employ  him  in  a  letter  to 
my  love. 

Moth.  Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a 
French  brawl  ? 

Arm.  How  meanest  thou?  brawling  in  French? 

Moth.  No,  my  complete  master:  but  to  jig  off  a 
tune  at  the  tongue's  end,  canary  to  it  with  your 
feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eye-lids ;  sigh 
a  note  and  sing  a  note, —  sometime  through  the 
throat,  as  if  you  swallowed  love  with  singing  love, — 
sometime  through  the  nose,  as  if  you  snuffed  up 
love  by  smelling  love;  with  your  hat  penthouse- 
like, oer  the  shop  of  your  eyes;  with  your  arms 
crossed  on  your  thin  belly's  doublet,  like  a  rabbit 
on  a  spit;  or  your  hands  in  your  pocket,  like  a  man 
after  the  old  painting;  and  keep  not  too  long  in 
one  tune,  but  a  snip  and  away.  These  are  comple- 
ments, these  are  humours ;  these  betray  nice  wenches, 
— that  would  be  betrayed  without  these;  and  make 
them  men  of  note,  (do  you  note, — men?)  that  most 
are  affected  to  these. 

Arm.  How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience? 

Moth.  By  my  penny  ot  observation. 

Arm.  But  O,— but  O,— 

Moth.  — the  hobby-horse  is  forgot 

Arm.  Callest  thou  my  love  hobby-horse? 

Moth.  No,  master;  the  hobby-horse  is  but  a  colt, 
and  your  love,  perhaps,  a  hackney.  But  have  you 
forgot  your  love? 

Arm.  Almost  I  had. 

Moth.  Negligent  student !  learn  her  by  heart 

Arm.  By  heart,  and  in  heart,  boy. 

Moth.  And  out  of  heart,  master :  all  those  three 
I  will  prove. 

Arm.  What  wilt  thou  prove? 

Moth.  A  man,  if  I  live; — and  this,  by,  in,  and 
without,  upon  the  instant:  by  heart  you  love  her, 
because  your  heart  cannot  come  by  her;  in  heart 
you  love  her,  because  your  heart  is  in  love  with  her; 
and  out  of  heart  you  love  her,  being  out  of  heart 
that  you  cannot  enjoy  her. 

Arm.  I  am  all  these  three. 

Moth.  And  three  times  as  much  more, — and  yet 
nothing  at  all. 

Arm.  Fetch  hither  the  swain :  he  must  carry  me 
a  letter. 

Moth.  A  message  well  sympathised;  a  horse  to 
be  ambassador  for  an  ass. 

Arm.  Ha,  ha!  what  sayest  thou? 

Moth.  Marry,  Sir,  you  must  send  the  ass  upon  the 
horse,  for  he  is  very  slow-gaited :  but  I  go. 

Arm.  The  way  is  but  short :  away! 

Moth.  As  swift  as  lead,  Sir. 

Arm.  Thy  meaning,  pretty  ingenious? 
Is  not  lead  a  metal  heavy,  dull,  and  slow?  [no. 

Moth.  Afinime,  honest  master;  or  rather,  master, 

Arm.  I  say,  lead  is  slow. 

Aloth.  You  are  too  swift,  Sir,  to  say  so : 

Is  that  lead  slow  which  is  fiVd  from  a  gun? 
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Arm.  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric ! 
He  reputes  me  a  cannon;  and  the  bullet,  that's 
I  shoot  thee  at  the  swain.  [he : — 

Moth.  Thump,  then,  and  I  flee.  [Exit. 

Arm.  A  most  acute  juvenal ;  voluble  and  free  of 
grace! —  [face: — 

By  thy  favour,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in  thy 
Most  rude  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place. — 
My  herald  is  returned. 

Re-enter  Moth  with  Costard. 

Moth.  A  wonder,  master !  here 's  a  Costard  broken 

in  a  shin. 
Arm.  Some  enigma,  some  riddle:   come, — thy 

Penvoy;— begin. 
Cost.  No  egma,  no  riddle,  no  Penvoy;  no  salve 
in  them  all,  Sir:  O,  Sir,  plantain,  a  plain  plantain! 
no  V envoy  1  no  V envoy ;  no  salve,  Sir,  but  a  plan- 
tain! 

Arm.  By  virtue,  thou  enforcest  laughter;  thy 
silly  thought,  my  spleen :  the  heaving  of  my  lungs 
provokes  me  to  ridiculous  smiling, — O,  pardon  me, 
my  stars!  Doth  the  inconsiderate  take  salve  for 
V envoy  1  and  the  word  V envoy  for  a  salve? 

Moth.  Do  the  wise  think  them  other?   is  not 
Penvoy  a  salve? 
Arm.  No,  page :  it  is  an  epilogue,  or  discourse, 
to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain. 
I  will  example  it! 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
There 's  the  moral.     Now  the  V  envoy. 

Moth.  I  will  add  the  Penvoy.     Say  the  moral 
again. 
Arm.  The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 

Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
Moth.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 
And  sta/d  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Now  will  I  begin  your  moral,  and  do  you  follow 
with  my  Penvoy. 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
Arm.   Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 

Staying  the  odds  by  adding  four.        * 
Moth.  A  good  Penvoy,  ending  in   the   goose: 
would  you  desire  more? 

Cost.  The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose, 

that's  flat — 

Sir,  your  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  be  fat. — 

To  sell  a  bargain  well,  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose : 

Let  me  see, — a  fat  Penvoy;  ay,  that  's  a  fat  goose. 

Arm.  Come  hither,  come  hither.     How  did  this 

argument  begin? 
Moth.  By  saying  that  a  Costard  was  broken  in  a 
Then  call'd  you  for  the  Penvoy.  [shin. 

Cost.  True,  and  I  for  a  plantain :  thus  came  your 
argument  in ; 
Then  the  boy's  fat  Penvoy^  the  goose  that  you 
'  And  he  ended  the  market  [bought ; 

Arm.  But  tell  me;   how  was  there  a  Costard 
broken  in  a  shin? 
Moth.  I  will  tell  you  sensibly. 
Cost.  Thou  hast  no  feeling  of  it,  Moth;  I  will 
speak  that  Penvoy: 

I,  Costard,  running  out,  that  was  safely  within, 
Fell  over  the  threshold,  and  broke  my  shin. 
Arm.  We  will  talk  no  more  of  this  matter. 
Cost.  Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 


Arm.  Sirrah  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise  thee. 

Cost.  O,  marry  me  to  one  Frances : — I  smell  some 
Penvoy  1  some  goose,  in  this. 

Arm.  By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean  setting  thee  at 
liberty,  entreedoming  thy  person:  thou  wert  im- 
mured, restrained,  captivated,  bound. 

Cost.  True,  true;  and  now  you  will  be  my  purga- 
tion, and  let  me  loose. 

Arm.  I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  dur- 
ance; and  in  lieu  thereof,  impose  on  thee  nothing 
but  this : — [Giving  a  letter. ,]  Bear  this  significant  to 
the  country  maid  J  aquenetta.  [Giving money.]  There 
is  remuneration ;  for  the  best  ward  of  mine  honour 
is  rewarding  my  dependents. — Moth,  follow.  [Exit. 

Moth.  Luce  the  sequel,  I.  — Signior  Costard,  adieu. 

Cost.  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh !  my  incony 
Jew!—  [Exit  Moth. 

Now  will  I  look  to  his  remuneration.  Remunera- 
tion !  O,  that 's  the  Latin  word  for  three  farthings : 
three  farthings, — remuneration. — "What's  the  price 
of  this  inkle?"— "A  penny.  "—"No,  I'll  give  you  a 
remuneration:"  why,  it  carries  it — Remuneration! 
— why,  it  is  a  fairer  name  than  French  crown.  I 
will  never  buy  and  sell  out  of  this  word. 

Enter  Biron. 

Biron.  O,  my  good  knave  Costard!  exceedingly 
well  met 

Cost.  Pray  you,  Sir,  how  much  carnation  ribband 
may  a  man  buy  for  a  remuneration? 

Biron.  What  is  a  remuneration? 

Cost.  VLzrrji  Sir,  half-pennv  farthing. 

Biron.  O,  why  then,  three-farthings-worth  of  silk. 

Cost.  I  thank  your  worship :  God  be  wi'  you. 

Biron.  O,  stay,  slave ;  I  must  employ  thee : 
As  thou  wilt  win  my  favour,  good  my  knave, 
Do  one  thing  for  me  that  I  shall  entreat 

Cost.  When  would  you  have  it  done,  Sir? 

Biron.  O,  this  afternoon. 

Cost.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  Sir :  fare  you  well. 

Biron.  O,  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 

Cost.  I  shall  know,  Sir,  when  I  have  done  it 

Biron.  Why,  villain,  thou  must  know  first 

Cost.  I  will  come  to  your  worship  to-morrow 
morning. 

Biron.  It  must  be  done  this  afternoon.     Hark, 
slave, 
It  is  but  this: — 

The  princess  comes  to  hunt  here  in  the  park, 
And  in  her  train  there  is  a  gentle  lady; 
When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her 

name, 
And  Rosaline  they  call  her:  ask  for  her; 
And  to  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend 
This  seal'd-up  counsel.  [Gives him  money.]  There's 
thy  guerdon ;  go. 

Cost.  Gardon, —  O  sweet  gardon!  better  than 
remuneration;  eleven -pence  farthing  better:  most 
sweet  gardon ! — I  will  do  it,  Sir,  in  print — Gardon 
— remuneration.  [Exit. 

Biron.  O, — and  I,  forsooth,  in  love!  I,  that  have 
been  love's  whip ; 
A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh ; 
A  critic,  nay,  a  night-watch  constable; 
A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy, 
Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent ! 
This  wimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy; 
This  senior-junior,  giant -dwarf,  Dan  Cupid ; 
Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 
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Th'  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 

Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents, 

Dread  prince  of  plackets,  king  of  cod-pieces,. 

Sole  imperator  and  great  general 

Of  trotting  paritors :  (O  ray  little  heart !) 

And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field, 

And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop : 

What !  I  love !  I  sue !  I  seek  a  wife ! 

A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock, 

Still  a  repairing;  ever  out  of  frame; 

And  never  going  aright,  being  a  watch, 

But  being  watch'd  that  it  may  still  go  right ! 

Nay,  to  be  perjur'd,  which  is  worst  of  all; 

And,  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all ; 

A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow, 

With  two  pitch  balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes ; 

Ay,  and,  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed, 

Though  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard : 

And  I  to  sigh  for  her!  to  watch  for  her! 

To  pray  for  her!     Go  to ;  it  is  a  plague 

That  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect 

Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might. 

Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  pray,  sue,  groan : 

Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan. 

[Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  L — Atiother  part  oftiic  Park. 

Enter Ai*  Princess,  Rosaline,  Maria,  Katharine,  Boyet, 
Lords,  Attendants,  and  a  Forester. 

Prin.  Was  that  the  king,  that  spurr'd  his  horse 
so  hard 
Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill? 

Boyet.  I  know  not ;  but  I  think  it  was  not  he. 

Prin.  Whoe'er  he  was,  he  showed  &  mounting 
mind. 
Well,  lords,  to-day  we  shall  have  our  despatch ; 
On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  France. — 
Then,  forester,  my  friend,  where  is  the  bush 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murderer  in? 

For.  Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice; 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot 

Prin.  I  thank  my  beauty,  I  am  fair  that  shoot, 
And  thereupon  thou  speak'st  the  fairest  shoot 

For.  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  I  meant  not  so. 

Prin.  What,  what?  first   praise  me,  and  again 
say  no? 
O  short-liv'd  pride!     Not  fair?  alack  for  woe! 

For.  Yes,  madam,  fair. 

Prin.  Nay,  never  paint  me  now : 

Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow. 
Here,  good  my  glass: — [Giving hi m  money.]     Take 

this  for  telling  true : 
Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due. 

For.  Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you  inherit. 

Prin.  See,  see !  my  beauty  will  be  sav'd  by  merit 
O  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days ! 
A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair  praise. — 
But  come,  the  bow : — now  mercy  goes  to  kill, 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ilL 
Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot: 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do't; 
If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  show  my  skill, 
That  more  for  praise  than  purpose  meant  to  kill. 
And  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes, — 


Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes, 
When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part, 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart; 
As  I  for  praise  alone  now  seek  to  spill 
The  poor  deer's  blood,  that  my  heart  means  no  ill. 
Boyet.  Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-sove- 
reignty 
Only  for  praise'  sake,  when  they  strive  to  be 
Lords  o'er  their  lords? 

Prin .  Only  for  praise ;  and  praise  we  may  afford 
To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord. 

Boyet.  Here  comes  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Enter  Costajcd. 
,  Cost.  God  dig-you-den  all!     Pray  you,  which  is 
the  head  lady? 

Prin.  Thou  shalt  know  her,  fellow,  by  the  rest 
that  have  no  heads. 

Cost.  Which  is  the  greatest  lady,  the  highest? 
Prin.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest. 
Cost.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest!  it  is  so;  truth 
is  troth. 
An  your  waist,  mistress,  were  as  slender  as  my  wit, 
One  o'  these  maids'  girdles  for  your  waist  should  be 

fit 
Are  not  you  the  chief  woman?  you  are  the  thickest 
There. 
Prin.  What's  your  will,  Sir?  what's  your  will? 
Cost.  I  have  a  letter  from  monsieur  Biron  to  one 

lady  Rosaline. 
Prin.  O,  thy  letter,  thy  letter!  he's  a  good  friend 
of  mine: 
Stand  aside,  good  bearer. — Boyet,  you  can  carve ; 
Break  up  this  capon. 

Boyet.  I  am  bound  to  serve. — 

This  letter  is  mistook ;  it  hnporteth  none  here: 
It  is  writ  to  Jaquenetta. 

Prin.  We  will  read  it,  I  swear. 

Break  the  neck  of  the  wax,  and  every  one  give  ear. 
Boyet.  [Beads.]  "By  heaven,  that  thou  art  fiur, 
is  most  infallible;  true,  that  thou  art  beauteous; 
truth  itself,  that  thou  art  lovely.  More  fairer  than 
fair,  beautiful  than  beauteous,  truer  than  truth  itself, 
have  commiseration  on  thy  heroical  vassal!  The 
magnanimous  and  most  illustrate  king  Cophetua  set 
eye  upon  the  pernicious  and  indubitate  beggar 
Zcnelophon ;  and  he  it  was  that  might  rightly  say, 
Veniy  vidi,  via;  which  to  anatomize  in  the  vulgar, 
(O  base  and  obscure  vulgar!)  videlicet,  He  came, 
saw,  and  overcame :  he  came,  one ;  saw,  two ; 
overcame,  three.  Who  came?  the  king:  Why  did 
he  come?  to  see:  Why  did  he  see?  to  overcome: 
To  whom  came  he?  to  the  beggar:  What  saw  he? 
the  beggar:  Whom  overcame  he?  the  beggar. 
The  conclusion  is  victory:  on  whose  side?  the 
king's.  The  captive  is  enriched:  on  whose  side? 
the  beggar's.  The  catastrophe  is  a  nuptial:  on 
whose  side?  the  king's, — no,  on  both  in  one,  or 
one  in  both.  I  am  the  king;  for  so  stands  the 
comparison:  thou  the  beggar;  for  so  witnesseth 
thy  lowliness.  Shall  I  command  thy  love?  I  may: 
Shall  I  enforce  thy  love?  I  could:  Shall  I  entreat 
thy  love?  I  will.  What  shalt  thou  exchange  for 
rags?  robes;  for  tittles?  titles;  for  thyself?  me. 
Thus,  expecting  thy  rer>ly,  I  profcine  my  lips  on  thy 
foot,  my  eyes  on  thy  picture,  and  my  heart  on  thy 
every  part 

Thine,  in  the  dearest  design  of  industry, 

Don  Adriano  de  Arm  ado." 
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"  Thus  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar 
'Gainst  thee,  thou  lamb,  that  standest  as  his  prey: 

Submissive  fall  his  princely  feet  before, 
And  he  from  forage  will  incline  to  play : 

But  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  then? 

Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den." 

Prin.  What  plume  of  feathers  Ls  he  that  indited 
this  letter? 
"What  vane?  what  weather-cock?  did  you  ever  hear 
better? 
Boyd.  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  but  I  remember  the 

style. 
Prin.  Else  your  memory  is  bad,   going  o'er  it 

erewhile. 
Boyet.  This  Armado  is  a   Spaniard,  that  keeps 
here  in  court ; 
A  phantasm,  a  Monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport 
To  the  prince  and  his  book-mates. 

Prin.  Thou,  fellow,  a  word. 

Who  gave  thee  this  letter? 

Cost.  I  told  you ;  my  lord. 

Prin.  To  whom  shouldst  thou  give  it? 
Cost.  From  my  lord  to  my  lady. 

Prin.  From  which  lord,  to  which  lady? 
Cost.  From  my  lord  Biron,  a  good  master  of  mine, 
To  a  lady  of  France,  that  he  call'd  Rosaline. 

Prin.  Thou   hast   mistaken  his   letter. — Come, 
lords,  away. — 
Here,  sweet,  put  up  this :  'twill  be  thine  another  day. 

[Exeunt  Princess  and  Train. 
Boyet.  Who  is  the  suitor?  who  is  the  suitor? 
Ros.  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know? 

Boyd.  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 
Ros.  Why,  she  thai  bears  the  bow. 

Finely  put  off!  [many, 

Boyd.  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns;  but,  if  thou 
Hang  me  by  the  neck,  if  horns  that  year  miscarry. 
Finely  put  on ! 

Ros.  Well  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 
Boyet.  And  who  is  your  deer? 

Ros.  If  we  choose  by  the  horns,  yourself:  come 
Finely  put  on,  indeed !  [not  near. 

Mar.  You  still  wrangle  with  her,  Boyet,  and  she 

strikes  at  the  brow. 
Boyd.  But  she  herself  is  hit  lower:  have  I  hit 

her  now? 
Ros.  Shall  I  come  upon  thee  with  an  old  saying, 
that  was  a  man  when  king  Pepin  of  France  was  a 
little  boy,  as  touching  the  hit  it? 

Boyet.  So  may  I  answer  thee  with  one  as  old,  that 
was  a  woman  when  queen  Guinever  of  Britain  was 
a  little  wench,  as  touching  the  hit  it. 

Ros. 

•'  Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  hit  it,  hit  it. 
Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  my  good  man." 

Boyet. 

"  An  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot, 
An  I  cannot,  another  can." 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  Kath. 

Cost.  By  my  troth,  most  pleasant :  how  both  did 

fit  it! 
Mar.  A  mark  marvellous  well  shot,  for  they  both 

did  hit  it 
Boyet.  A  mark !  O,  mark  but  that  mark !  a  mark, 

says  my  lady !  [be. 

Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  in 't,  to  mete  at,  if  it  may 

Mar.  Wide  o'  the  bow  hand !  i'  faith  your  hand 

is  out 


Cost.  Indeed,  a'  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he  '11  ne'er 

hit  the  clout. 
Boyd.  An  if  my  hand  be  out,  then  belike  your 

hand  is  in. 
Cost.  Then  will  she  get  the  upshot  by  cleaving 

the  pin. 
Mar.  Come,  come,  you  talk  greasily;  your  lips 

grow  foul. 
Cost.    She's  too  hard   for  you  at  pricks,    Sir: 

challenge  her  to  bowl. 

Boyd.  I  fear  too  much  rubbing.    Good  night,  my 

good  owl.       [Exeunt  Boyet  and  Maria. 

Cost.  By  my  soul,  a  swain !  a  most  simple  clown ! 

Lord,  lord !  how  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him  down ! 

O'  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests !  most  incony  vulgar 

wit! 
When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off,  so  obscenely,  as  it 

were,  so  fit 
Armatho  o'  the  one  side, — O,  a  most  dainty  man! 
To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her  fan! 
To  see  him  kiss  his  hand !  and  how  most  sweetly  a* 

will  swear ! — 
And  his  page  o'  t'other  side,  that  handful  of  wit! 
Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit ! 
[Shouting within.]  Sola,  sola!  [Exit  running. 

Scene  II. — Another  part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  Holofi:rnls,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Nath.  Very  reverend  sport,  truly;  and  done  in 
;  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 

Hoi.  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  sanguis, — in 
blood ;  ripe  as  a  pomewatcr,  who  now  hangeth  like 
a  jewel  in  the  car  of  ealo, — the  sky,  the  welkin,  the 
heaven ;  and  anon  falleth  like  a  crab  on  the  face  of 
j  terra y — the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth. 

Arath.  Truly,  master  Holofernes,  the  epithets  are 
sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least:  but,  Sir, 
I  assure  ye,  it  was  a  buck  of  the  first  head 

Hot.  Sir  Nathaniel,  hand  credo. 

Dull.  'Twas  not  a  hand  credo;  'twas  a  pricket. 

Hoi.  Most  barbarous  intimation!  yet  a  kind  of 
insinuation,  as  it  were,  in  ?v'at  in  way,  of  explica- 
tion \faccre,  as  it  were,  replication,  or,  rather,  osten- 
lars,  to  show,  as  it  were,  his  inclination, — after  his 
undressed,  unpolished,  uneducated,  unpruned,  un- 
trained, or,  rather,  unlettered,  or,  ratherest,  uncon- 
firmed fashion, — to  insert  again  my  hand  credo  for  a 
deer. 

Dull.  I  said  the  deer  was  not  a  hand  credo ,  'twas 
a  pricket. 

Hoi.  Twice  sod  simplicity,  bis  coctusf — O  thou 
monster  ignorance,  how  deformed  dost  thou  look ! 

Nath.  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that 
are  bred  in  a  book;  he  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it 
were;  he  hath  not  drunk  ink:  his  intellect  is  not 
replenished;  he  is  only  an  animal,  only  sensible  in 
the  duller  parts : 
And  such  barren  plants  arc  set  before  us,  that  we 

thankful  should  be 
(Which  we  of  taste  and  feeling  are)  for  those  parts 

that  do  fructify  in  us  more  than  he. 
For  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  indiscreet, 

or  a  fool, 
So,  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  see  him 

in  a  school : 
But,  omtte  bene,  say  I;   being  of  an  old  father's 

mind, — 
Many  can  brook  the  weather,  that  love  not  the  wind. 
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Dull.  You  two  are  book-men:  can  you  tell  by 
your  wit, 

What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that 's  not  five 
weeks  old  as  vet? 

Hoi.  Dictynna,  goodman  Dull:  Dictynna,  good- 
man  Dull. 

Dull.  What  is  Dictynna? 

Nath.  A  title  to  Phoebe,  to  Luna,  to  the  moon. 

Hol.  The  moon  was  a  month  old  when  Adam  was 
no  more ; 
And  raught  not  to  five  weeks,  when  he  came  to 

five-score. 
The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

Dull.  'Tis  true  indeed ;  the  collusion  holds  in  the 
exchange. 

Hoi.  God  comfort  thy  capacity !  I  say,  the  allu- 
sion holds  in  the  exchange. 

Dull.  And  I  say,  the  pollusion  holds  in  the  ex- 
change; for  the  moon  is  never  but  a  month  old: 
and  f  say  beside,  that  'twas  a  pricket  that  the  prin- 
cess killed. 

Hoi.  Sir  Nathaniel,  will  you  hear  an  extemporal 
epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  deer?  and,  to  humour 
the  ignorant,  I  have  call'd  the  deer  the  princess 
killed,  a  pricket 

Nath.  Perge,  good  master  Holofernes,  perge;  so 
it  shall  please  you  to  abrogate  scurrility, 

Hoi.  I  will  something  affect  the  letter,  for  it  argues 
facility. 

The  preyful  princess  pierc'd  and  prick'd  a  pretty  pleasing 
pricket ; 
Some  say  a  sore ;  but  not  a  sore,  till  now  made  sore 
with  shooting. 
The  dogs  did  yell :  put  1  to  sore,  then  sorel  jumps  from 
thicket ; 
Or  pricket,  sore,  or  else  sorel ;  the  people  fall  a  hooting. 
If  sore  be  sore,  then  1  to  sore  makes  fifty  sores :  O  sore  I ! 
Of  one  sore  I  a  hundred  make,  by  adding  but  one  more  L 

Nath.  A  rare  talent! 

Dull.  [Aside.]  If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  look  how  he 
claws  him  with  a  talent 

Hoi.  This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple ;  a 
foolish  extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures, 
shapes,  objects,  ideas,  apprehensions,  motions,  re- 
volutions: these  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of  me- 
mory, nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater,  and 
delivered  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion.  But  the 
gift  is  good  in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am 
thankful  for  it 

Nath.  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you :  and  so  may 
my  parishioners ;  for  their  sons  are  well  tutored  by 
you,  and  their  daughters  profit  very  greatly  under 
you :  you  are  a  good  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

Hoi.  Mehercle!  if  their  sons  be  ingenious,  they 
shall  want  no  instruction ;  if  their  daughters  be  cap- 
able, I  will  put  it  to  them :  but,  vir  sapit  quipauca 
loquitur.     A  soul  feminine  saluteth  us. 

Enter  Jaquenktta  and  Costard. 

Jaq.  God  give  you  good  morrow,  master  person. 

Hoi.  Master  person, — quasi  pers-on.  An  if  one 
should  be  pierced,  which  is  the  one? 

Cost.  Marry,  master  schoolmaster,  he  that  is  lik- 
est  to  a  hogshead. 

Hoi.  Of  piercing  a  hogshead!  a  good  lustre  of 
conceit  in  a  turf  of  earth;  fire  enough  for  a  flint, 
pearl  enough  for  a  swine :  'tis  pretty ;  it  is  well. 

Jhq.  Good  master  parson,  [G wing  a  letter  to  Nath.] 
be  so  good  as  read  me  this  letter :  it  was  given  me 
by  Costard,  and  sent  me  from  Don  Armatho :  I  be- 
seech you,  read  it 


Hoi.  Fauste,  preeor  gelidd  quando  peeus  omne  sub 
umbra  Ruminate — and  so  forth.  Ah,  good  old 
Mantuan !  I  may  speak  of  thee  as  the-  traveller  doth 
of  Venice : 

—  Venegia,  Venegia, 

Chi  non  te  vede,  ei  non  te  pregia. 

Old  Mantuan,  old  Mantuan!  Who  understandeth 
thee  not,  loves  thee  not. — Ut,  re,  sol,  la,  mi,  fa. — 
Under  pardon,  Sir,  what  are  the  contents?  or,  rather, 
as  Horace  says  in  his — [Sees  the  writing  in  the  letter.] 
What,  my  soul,  verses? 

Nath.  Ay,  Sir,  and  very  learned. 

Hoi.  Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanza,  a  verse :  lege,, 
dbmine. 

Nath.  [Reads.] 

"  If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to  love? 

Ah,  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vowed ! 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I  '11  faithful  prove ; 

Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers  bowed. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes, 

Where  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  would  comprehend  r 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice ; 

Well  learned  is  that  tongue,  that  well  can  thee  commend  ; 
All  ignorant  that  soul,  that  sees  thee  without  wonder,— 

Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts  admire : 
Thy  eye  love's  lightning  bears,  thy  voice  his  dreadful  thun- 
der, 

Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  music  and  sweet  fire. 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  O,  pardon  love  this  wrong, 
That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue  1" 

Hol.  You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss 
the  accent:  let  me  supervise  the  canzonet.  [Takes 
the  letter]  Here  are  only  numbers  ratified;  but, 
for  the  elegancy,  facility,  and  golden  cadence  of 


poesy,  caret.  Ovidius  Naso  was  the  man :  and  why, 
mdeed,  Naso,  but  for  smelling  out  the  odoriferous 
flowers  of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  invention?  Imitari  is 
nothing :  so  doth  the  hound  his  master,  the  ape  his 
keeper,  the  'tired  horse  his  rider. — But,  damosella 
virgin,  was  this  directed  to  you? 

Nath.  Ay,  Sir ;  from  one  monsieur  Biron,  one  of 
the  strange  queen's  lords. 

Hol.  I  will  overglance  the  superscript : — [ReadsJ] 
"To  the  snow-white  hand  of  the  most  beauteous 
lady  Rosaline."  I  will  look  again  on  the  intellect 
of  the  letter,  for  the  nomination  of  the  party  writing 
to  the  person  written  unto:  —  [Reads.]  "Your 
ladyship's,  in  all  desired  employment,  Biron."—  Sir 
Nathaniel,  this  Biron  is  one  of  the  votaries  with  the 
king ;  and  here  he  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a  sequent 
of  the  stranger  queen's,  which,  accidentally,  or  by 
the  way  of  progression,  hath  miscarried. — Trip  and 
go,  my  sweet ;  deliver  this  paper  into  the  royal  hand 
of  the  king:  it  may  concern  much.  Stay  not  thy 
compliment ;  I  forgive  thy  duty :  adieu. 

Jaq.  Good  Costard,  go  witn  me. — Sir,  God  save 
your  life! 

Cost.  Have  with  thee,  my  cirL 

[Exeunt  Cost,  and  Jaq. 

Nath.  Sir,  you  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of  God, 
very  religiously ;  and,  as  a  certain  father  saith — 

Hol.  Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  father;  I  do  fear 
colourable  colours.  But  to  return  to  the  verses: 
did  they  please  you,  Sir  Nathaniel  ? 

Nath.  Marvellous  well  for  the  pen. 

Hol.  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  father's  of  a  certain 
pupil  of  mine ;  where,  \i,  before  repast,  it  shall 
please  you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace,  I  will, 
on  my  privilege  I  have  with  the  parents  of  the  fore- 
said child  or  pupil,  undertake  your  ben  venuto; 
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where  I  will  prove  those  verses  to  be  very  unlearned, 
neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention :  I 
beseech  your  society. 

Nath.  And  thank  you  too ;  for  society  (saith  the 
text)  is  the  happiness  of  life. 

Hoi.  And,  certes,  the  text  most  infallibly  con- 
cludes it. — [To  Dull.]  Sir,  I  do  invite  you  too; 
you  shall  not  say  me  nay:  pauca  verba.  Away! 
the  gentles  are  at  their  game,  and  we  will  to  our 
recreation.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Another  part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  Biron,  with  a  paper. 

Biron.  The  king  he  is  hunting  the  deer;  I  am 
coursing  myself:  they  have  pitched  a  toil ;  I  am 
toiling  in  a  pitch, — pitch  that  defiles :  defile !  a  foul 
word.  Well,  Sit  tnee  down,  sorrow!  for  so  they 
say  the  fool  said,  and  so  say  I,  and  I  the  fool :  well 
proved,  wit!  By  the  lord,  this  love  is  as  mad  as 
Ajax:  it  kills  sheep;  it  kills  me,  I  a  sheep:  well 
proved  again  o'  my  side !  I  will  not  love :  if  I  do, 
hang  me ;  i'  faith,  I  will  not.  O,  but  her  eye, — by 
this  light,  but  for  her  eye,  I  would  not  love  her; 
yes,  for  her  two  eyes.  Well,  I  do  nothing  in  the 
world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat.  By  heaven,  I 
do  love :  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme,  and  to  be 
melancholy;  and  here  is  part  of  my  rhyme,  and 
here  my  melancholy.  Well,  she  hath  one  o'  my 
sonnets  already:  the  clown  bore  it,  the  fool  sent  it, 
and  the  lady  hath  it :  sweet  clown,  sweeter  fool, 
sweetest  lady !  By  the  world,  I  would  not  care  a 
pin  if  the  other  three  were  in. — Here  comes  one 
with  a  paper :  God  give  him  grace  to  groan ! 

[Gets  up  into  a  tree. 

Enter  the  King,  with  a  paper. 

King.  Ah  me ! 

Biron.  [Aside.]  Shot,  by  heaven! — Proceed,  sweet 
Cupid :  thou  hast  thumped  him  with  thy  bird-bolt 
under  the  left  pap. — In  faith,  secrets! — 

King.  [Reads.  \ 

"So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 

To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose, 
As  thy  eye-beams  when  their  fresh  rays  have  smote 

The  dew  of  night  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows : 
Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright 

Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light ; 

Thou  shm'st  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep: 
No  drop  but  as  a  coach  doth  carry  thee  ; 

So  ridest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woe. 
Do  but  behold  the  tears  that  swell  in  me, 

And  they  thy  glory  through  my  grief  will  show: 
But  do  not  love  thyself;  then  thou  wilt  keep 
My  tears  for  glasses,  and  still  make  me  weep. 
O  queen  of  queens!  how  far  thou  dost  excel, 
No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell." 

How  shall  she  know  my  griefs?  I  '11  drop  the  paper. 
Sweet  leaves,  shade  folly. — Who  is  he  comes  nere? 

[Steps  aside. 
[Aside.]  What,  Longaville!  and  reading?  listen,  ear. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  Now,  in  thy  likeness,  one  more 
fool  appear ! 

Enter  Longaville,  with  a  paper. 
Long.  Ah  me !  I  am  forsworn. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  Why,  he  comes  in  like  a  perjure, 

wearing  papers. 
King.  [Aside.]  In  love,  I  hope :  sweet  fellowship 

in  shame! 
Biron.  [Aside.]  One  drunkard  loves  another  of 

the  name. 


Long.  Am  I  the  first  that  have  been  perjur'd  so? 
Biron.  [Aside.]  I  could  put  thee  in  comfort, — not 
by  two  that  I  know : 
Thou  mak  st  the  triumviry,  the  corner-cap  of  society, 
The  shape  of  love's  Tyburn,  that  hangs  up  simplicity. 
Long.  I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to 
move : — 
O  sweet  Maria,  empress  of  my  love ! — 
These  numbers  will  I  tear,  and  write  in  prose. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  O,  rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton 
Cupid's  hose : 
Disfigure  not  his  slop. 

Long.  This  same  shall  go. — 

[Beads.] 

"  Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, — 

'Gainst  whom  the  world  can  not  hold  argument,— 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury? 

Vows  for  thee  broke,  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove, 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee : 
Myvow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love : 

Thy  grace,  being  gain'd,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is : 

Then  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  ray  earth  dost  shine, 
Exhal'st  this  vapour-vow ;  in  thee  it  is : 

If  broken,  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise, 
To  lose  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise  V* 

Biron.  [Aside.]  This  is  the  liver  vein,  which  makes 
flesh  a  deity ; 
A  green  goose,  a  goddess :  pure,  pure  idolatry. 
God  amend  us,  God  amend!  we  are  much  out  o' 
the  way. 
Long.  By  whom  shall  I  send  this? — Company! 
stay.  [Steps  aside. 

Biron.  [Aside.]  All  hid,  all  hid,— an  old  infant 
Like  a  demi-god  here  sit  I  in  the  sky,  [play. 

And  wretched  fools'  secrets  needfully  o'er-eye. 
More  sacks  to  the  mill  1   O  heavens,  I  have  my  wish  I 

Enter  Dum  ain,  with  a  paper. 

Dumain  transform'd !  four  woodcocks  in  a  dish ! 
Dum.  O  most  divine  Kate ! 
Biron.  [Aside.]  O  most  profane  coxcomb! 
Dum.  By  heaven,  the  wonder  of  a  mortal  eye! 
Biron.  [Aside.]  Bv  earth,  s  he  is  not :  corporal, 

there  you  he. 
Dum.  Her  amber  hairs  for  foul  have  amber  coted. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  An  amber-col our'd  raven  was  well 
Dum.  As  upright  as  the  cedar.  [noted. 

Biron.  [Aside.]  Stoop,  I  say; 

Her  shoulder  is  with  child. 
Dum.  As  fair  as  day. 

Biron.  [Aside.]  Ay,  as  some  days;  but  then  no 

sun  must  shine. 
Dum.  O  that  I  had  my  wish ! 
Long.  [Aside.]  And  I  had  mine  I 

King.  [Aside.]  And  I  mine  too,  good  lord ! 
Biron.  [Aside.]  Amen,  so  I  had  mine:  is  not  that 

a  good  word? 
Dum.  I  would  forget  her;  but  a  fever  she 
Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remember'd  be. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  A  fever  in  your  blood!  why,  thea 

incision 
Would  let  her  out  in  saucers:  sweet  misprision! 
Dum.  Once  more  I  '11  read  the  ode  that  I  have 

writ. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  Once  more  I'll  mark  how  love 

can  vary  wit. 
Dum.  [Beads.] 

"  On  a  day,— alack  the  day  !— 
Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 
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Spied  a  blossom,  passing  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find  ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
"Wish'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so ! 
But  alack !  my  hand  is  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn  ;— 
Vow,  alack !  for  youth  unmeet, 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Do  not  calf  it  sin  in  me, 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee, — 
Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love." 

This  will  I  send,  and  something  else  more  plain, 
That  shall  express  my  true  love's  fasting  pain. 
O,  would  the  King,  Biron,  and  Longaville, 
"Were  lovers  too !     Ill,  to  example  ill. 
Would  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  perjured  note ; 
For  none  offend,  where  all  alike  do  dote. 

Long.  [Advancing.]  Dumain,  thy  love  is  far  from 
charity. 
That  in  love's  grief  desir'st  society: 
You  may  look  pale,  but  I  should  blush,  I  know, 
To  be  o  erheard,  and  taken  napping  so. 

King.  [Advancing.]  Come,  Sir,  you  brash :  as  his 
your  case  is  such ; 
You  chide  at  him,  offending  twice  as  much : 
You  do  not  love  Maria ;  Longaville 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile, 
Nor  never  lay  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 
His  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  his  heart ! 
I  have  been  closely  shrouded  in  this  bush, 
And  mark'd  you  both,  and  for  you  both  did  blush : 
I  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  observed  your  fashion, 
Saw  sighs  reek  from  you,  noted  well  your  passion : 
Ah  me!  says  one;  O  Jove!  the  other  cries; 
One,  her  hairs  were  gold,  crystal  the  other's  eyes : 
[To  Long.]  You  would  for  paradise  break  faith  and 

troth; 
[To  Dumain.]  And  Jove,  for  yoar  love,  would  in- 
fringe an  oath. 
What  will  Biron  say,  when  that  he  shall  hear 
Faith  infringed,  which  such  zeal  did  swear? 
How  will  he  scorn !  how  will  he  spend  his  wit! 
How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it ! 
For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see, 
I  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  by  me. 
Biron.  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy. — 

[Descends  from  the  tree. 
Ah,  good  my  liege,  I  pray  thee,  pardon  me : 
Good  heart !  what  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove 
These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love? 
Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches ;  in  your  tears 
There  is  no  certain  princess  that  appears ; 
You  '11  not  be  pcrjur'd,  'tis  a  hateful  thing ; 
Tush !  none  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting. 
But  are  you  not  asham'd?  nay,  are  you  not, 
All  three  of  you,  to  be  thus  much  o  ershot? 
You  found  his  mote;  the  king  your  mote  did  see; 
But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 
O,  what  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen, 
Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen ! 
O  me,  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat, 
To  sec  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat ! 
To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig. 
And  profound  Solomon  tuning  a  jig, 
And  Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys, 


And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys ! 
Where  lies  thy  grief,  O  tell  me,  good  Dumain? 
And,  gentle  Longaville,  where  lies  thy  pain? 
And  where  my  liege's?  all  about  the  breast: — 
A  caudle,  ho! 

King.  Too  bitter  is  thy  jest 

Are  we  betray'd  thus  to  thy  over-view? 

Biron.  Not  you  to  me,  but  I  betray'd  by  you: 
I,  that  am  honest;  I,  that  hold  it  sin 
To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in ; 
I  am  betray'd,  by  keeping  company 
Willi  men,  like  men,  of  strange  inconstancy. 
When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme? 
Or  groan  for  Joan?  or  spend  a  minute's  time 
In  pruning  me?     When  shall  you  hear  that  I 
Will  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  an  eye, 
A  gait,  a  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  waist, 
A  leg,  a  limb? — 

King.  Soft !     Whither  away  so  fast? 

A  true  man,  or  a  thief,  that  gallops  so? 

Biron.  I  post  from  love ;  good  lover,  let  me  go. 

Enter  Jaquenetta,  with  Utter,  ami  Costard. 

Jaq.  God  bless  the  king! 

King.  What  present  hast  thou  there? 

Cost.  Some  certain  treason. 

King.  What  makes  treason  here? 

■Cost.  Nay,  it  makes  nothing,  Sir. 
King.  If  it  mar  nothing  neither, 

The  treason  and  you  go  in  peace  away  together. 
Jaq.    I  beseech  your  grace,    let  this  letter  be 
read: 
Our  person  misdoubts  it ;  'twas  treason,  he  said. 
King.  Biron,  read  it  over. — 

[Biron  takes  Utter  from  Jaq. 
Where  hadst  thou  it? 
Jaq.  Of  Costard. 
King.  Where  hadst  thou  it? 
Cost.  Of  Dun  Adramadio,  Dun  Adramadio. 

[Biron  tears  the  letter. 
King.  How  now!  what  is  in  you?  why  dost  thou 

tear  it? 
Biron.  A  toy,  my  liege,  a  toy :  your  grace  needs 

not  fear  it 
Long.  It  did  move  him  to  passion,  and  therefore 

let 's  hear  it. 
Dunu  [Picking  up  the  pieces.]  It  is  B  iron's  'writ- 
ing, and  here  is  his  name. 
Biron.  [7^Costard.]  Ah,  you  whoreson  logger- 
head! you  were  born  to  do  me  shame. — 
Guilty,  my  lord,  guilty !  I  confess,  I  confess. 
King.  What? 

Biron.  That  you  three  fools  lack'd  me,  fool,  to 
make  up  the  mess : 
He,  he,  and  you, — and  you  my  liege, — and  I, 
Are  pick-purses  in  love,  and  we  deserve  to  die. 
O,  dismiss  this  audience,  and  I  shall  tell  you  more. 
Dum.  Now  the  number  is  even. 
Biron.  True,  true;  we  are  four. — 

Will  these  turtles  be  gone? 
King.  Hence,  Sirs;  away! 

Cost.  Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the  trai- 
tors stay. 

[Exeunt  Costard  and  Jaquenetta. 
Biron.  Sweet  lords,  sweet  lovers,  O,  let  us  em- 
brace! 
As  true  we  are  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be : 
The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  show  his  nice; 
Young  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree : 
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We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  born ; 
Therefore,  of  all  hands  must  we  be  forsworn. 

King.  What,  did  these  rent  lines  show  some  love 
of  thine? 

Biron.  Did  they,   quoth  you?      Who  sees  the 
heavenly  Rosaline, 
That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east, 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head  ;  and,  strucken  blind, 

Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast? 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty? 

King.  What  zeal,  what  fury  hath  inspired  thee 
now? 
My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon ; 

She,  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  a  light 

Biron.  My  eyes  are,  then,  no  eyes,  nor  1  Biron : 

O,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night ! 
Of  all  complexions  the  cull'd  sovereignty 

Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek ; 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity, 

Where  nothing  wants  that  want  itself  doth  seek. 
Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues, — 

Fie,  painted  rhetoric  1  O,  she  needs  it  not : 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs, — 

She  passes  praise ;  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot 
A  wither' d  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn, 

Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye : 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-born, 

And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy  : 
O,  'tis  the  sun,  that  maketh  all  things  shine. 

King.  By  heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 

Biron.  Is  ebony  like  her?     O  wood  divine! 

A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity. 
O,  who  can  give  an  oath?  where  is  a  book? 

That  I  may  swear  beauty  doth  beauty  lack, 
If  that  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look : 

No  face  is  fair,  that  is  not  full  so  black. 

King.  O  paradox  !     Black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 

The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  scowl  of  night ; 
And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well. 

Biron.  Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits 
of  light. 
O,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  deck'd, 

It  mourns  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair, 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect ; 

And  therefore  is  she  born  to  make  black  fair. 
Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days, 

For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now ; 
And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise, 

Paints  itself  black,  to  imitate  her  brow. 

Dum.  To  look  like  her  are  chimney-sweepers  black. 

Long.  And  since  her  time  are  colliers   counted 
bright 

King.  And   Ethiops  of  their  sweet   complexion 
crack. 

Dum.  Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark   is 
light. 

Biron.  Your  mistresses  dare  never  come  in  rain, 
For  fear  their  colours  should  be  wash'd  away. 

King.  'Twere  good,  yours  did;  for,  Sir,  to  tell 
you  plain, 
I  '11  find  a  fairer  face  not  wash'd  to-day. 

Biron.  I  '11  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  till  doomsday 
here. 

King.  No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so  much  as 
she. 

Dum.  I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuff  so  dear. 


Long.  I,ook,  here 's  thy  love :  [Sfiowing  his  shoe.] 
my  foot  and  her  face  see. 

Biron.  O,  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine  eyes, 
Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread. 

Dum.   O  vile !  then,  as  she  goes,  what  upward  lies 
The  street  should  see,  as  she  walk'd  over  head. 

King.  But  what  of  this?  Are  we  not  all  in  love? 

Biron.  O,  nothing  so  sure;  and  thereby  all  for- 
sworn. 

King.  Then  leave  this  chat :  and,  good  Biron,  now 
prove 
Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn. 

Dum.  Ay,  marry,  there ;  some  flattery  for  this 
evil. 

Long.  O,  some  authority  how  to  proceed ; 
Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil. 

Dum.   Some  salve  for  perjury. 

Biron.  O,  'tis  more  than  need. — 

Have  at  you,  then,  affection's  men  at  arms! 
Consider  what  you  first  did  swear  unto, — 
To  fast,  to  study,  and  to  see  no  woman ; 
Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 
Say,  can  you  fast?  your  stomachs  are  too  young  ; 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies. 
And  where  that  you  have  vow'd  to  study,  lords, 
In  that  each  of  you  hath  forsworn  his  book, — 
Can  you  still  dream,  and  pore,  and  thereon  look? 
For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you, 
Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence, 
Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face? 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive, — 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  Academes, 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire. 
Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries, 
As  motion,  and  long-during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 
Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  face, 
You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes, 
And  study,  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow; 
Fur  where  is  any  author  in  the  world, 
Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye? 
Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself, 
And  where  we  are,  our  learning  likewise  is. 
Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes, 
Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there? 
O  we  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords, 
And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books : 
For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  you, 
In  leaden  contemplation,  have  found  out 
Such  fiery  numbers,  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enrich 'd  you  with? 
Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain ; 
And  therefore,  finding  barren  practisers, 
Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil : 
But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eye's, 
Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain; 
But,  with  the  motion  of  all  elements, 
Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power, 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power, 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 
It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye, — 
A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind ; 
A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound, 
When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopp'd : 
Love's  feeling  is  more  soft,  and  sensible, 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails : 
Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste  • 
For  valour  is  not  Love  a  Hercules, 
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Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides? 

Subtle  as  sphinx ;  as  sweet  and  musical 

As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair; 

And,  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 

Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 

Until  his  ink  were  temper  d  with  Love's  sighs : 

O,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears, 

And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility. 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 

They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire ; 

They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  Academes, 

That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world, 

Else  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent. 

Then,  fools  you  were  these  women  to  forswear; 

Or,  keeping  what  is  sworn,  you  will  prove  fools. 

For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love ; 

Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men ; 

Or  for  men's  sake,  the  authors  of  these  women ; 

Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men ; 

Let  us  once  lose  our  oaths,  to  find  ourselves, 

Or  else  we  lose  ourselves  to  keep  our  oaths. 

It  is  religion  to  be  thus  forsworn ; 

For  charity  itself  fulfils  the  law, — 

And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity?  [field ! 

King.  Saint  Cupid,  then!  and,  soldiers,  to  the 

Biron.  Advance  your  standards,  and  upon  them, 
lords! 
Pell-mell,  down  with  them !  but  be  first  advis'd, 
In  conflict  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them. 

Long.  Now  to  plain -dealing ;  lay  these  glozes  by ; 
Shall  we  resolve  to  woo  these  girls  of  France? 

King.  And  win  them  too :  therefore  let  us  devise 
Some  entertainment  for  them  in  their  tents. 

Biron.  First,  from  the  park  let  us  conduct  them 
thither; 
Then,  homeward,  every  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  his  fair  mistress.     In  the  afternoon 
"We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them, 
Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape ; 
For  revels,  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours, 
Fore-run  fair  Love,  strewing  her  way  with  flowers. 

King.  Away,  away !  no  time  shall  be  omitted, 
That  will  be  tame,  and  may  by  us  be  fitted. 

Biron.  Aliens!  allons! — Sow'd  cockle  reap'd  no 
corn; 

And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure : 
Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  forsworn ; 

If  so,  our  copper  buys  no  better  treasure. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 
SCENE  I.  — Another  part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  Holofernks,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Hoi.  Satis  quod  sujficit. 

Nath.  I  praise  God  for  you,  Sir :  your  reasons  at 
dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sententious;  pleasant 
without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection,  audacious 
without  impudency,  learned  without  opinion,  and 
strange  without  heresy.  I  did  converse  this  quon- 
dam day  with  a  companion  of  the  king's,  who  is 
intituled,  nominated,  or  called,  Don  Adriano  de 
Armado. 

Hoi.  Novi  hominem  tanquam  te:  his  humour  is 
lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed,  his 


eye  ambitious,  his  gait  majestical,  and  his  general 
behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thrasonical.  He  is 
too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it 
were,  too  perigrinate,  as  I  may  call  it 

Nath.  A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet 

[Takes  out  his  table-book. 

Hoi.  He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity 
finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument  I  abhor  such 
fanatical  phantasms,  such  insociable  and  point-de- 
vise companions;  such  rackers  of  orthography,  as 
to  speak  dout,  fine,  when  he  should  say,  doubt ;  det 
when  he  should  pronounce,  debt,— d,  e,  b,  t,  not 
d,  e,  t:  he  clepeth  a  calf,  cauf;  half,  hauf;  neigh- 
bour voeatur  nebour ;  neigh  abbreviated  ne.  This  is 
abhominable, — which  he  would  call  abominable :  it 
insinuateth  me  of  insanie;  ne  intelligis  doming?  to 
make  frantic,  lunatic. 

Nath.  Laus  Deo,  bone  intelligo. 

Hoi.  Bone!  —  bone,  for  bene:  Priscian  a  little 
scratched ;  'twill  serve. 

Nath.    Videsne  quis  venit? 

Hoi.   Video,  etgaudeo. 

Enter  Armado,  Moth,  and  Costard. 

Arm.  [To  Moth.]  Chirrah! 

Hoi.  Quare  Chirrah,  not  sirrah? 

Arm.  Men  of  peace,  well  encountered. 

Hoi.  Most  military  Sir,  salutation. 

Moth.  [Aside  to  Costard.]  They  have  been  at  a 
great  feast  of  languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps. 

Cost.  [Aside  to  Moth.]  O,  they  have  lived  long 
on  the  alms-basket  of  words.  I  marvel  thy  master 
hath  not  eaten  thee  for  a  word ;  for  thou  art  not  so 
long  by  the  head  as  honorifieabilitudinitatibus;  thou 
art  easier  swallowed  than  a  flap-dragon. 

Moth.  [Aside  to  Costard.]  Peace!  the  peal  be- 
gins. 

Arm.  [To  Hol.]  Monsieur,  are  you  not  lettered? 

Moth.  Yes,  yes ;  he  teaches  boys  the  horn-book. — 
What  is  a,  b,  spelt  backward,  with  the  horn  on  his 
head? 

Hol.  B,  a,  pueritia,  with  a  horn  added. 

Moth.  Ba!  most  silly  sheep,  with  a  horn. — You 
hear  his  learning. 

Hol.  Quis,  quis,  thou  consonant? 

Moth.  Xhe  third  of  the  five  vowels,  if  you  repeat 
them  ;  or  the  fifth,  if  I. 

Hol.  I  will  repeat  them, — a,  e,  i, — 

Moth.  The  sheep;  the  other  two  concludes  it, — 
o,  u. 

Arnu  Now,  by  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, a  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venew  of  wit,  snip, 
snap,  quick  and  home!  it  rejoiceth  my  intellect: 
true  wit! 

Moth.  Offered  by  a  child  to  an  old  man;  which 
is  wit-old. 

Hol.  What  is  the  figure?  what  is  the  figure? 

Moth.  Horns. 

Hol.  Thou  disputest  like  an  infant :  go,  whip  thy 

gig- 
Moth.  Lend  me  your  horn  to  make  one,  and  I 

will  whip  about  your  infamy  drum  circa, — a  gig  of 
a  cuckold's  horn. 

Cost.  An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou 
shouldst  have  it  to  buy  gingerbread:  hold,  there  is 
the  very  remuneration  I  had  of  thy  master,  thou 
half-penny  purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discre- 
tion. O,  an  the  heavens  were  so  pleased  that  thou 
wert  but  my  bastard,  what  a  joyful  father  wouldst 
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thou  make  me !     Go  to ;  thou  hast  it  ad  dunghill, 
at  the  fingers'  ends,  as  they  say. 

Hoi.  O,  I  smell  false  Latin ;  dunghill  for  unguem. 

Arm.  Arts-man,  praambula;  we  will  be  singled 
from  the  barbarous.  Do  you  not  educate  youth  at 
the  charge-house  on  the  top  of  the  mountain? 

Hoi.  Or  mons,  the  hill. 

Arm.  At  your  sweet  pleasure,  for  the  mountain. 

Hoi.  I  do,  sans  question. 

Arm.  Sir,  it  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure  and 
affection,  to  congratulate  the  princess  at  her  pavilion 
in  the  posteriors  of  this  day,  which  the  rude  mul- 
titude call  the  afternoon. 

IIol.  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  generous  Sir, 
is  liable,  congruent,  and  measurable  for  the  after- 
noon: the  word  is  well  culled;  choice,  sweet,  and 
apt,  I  do  assure  you,  Sir,  I  do  assure. 

Arm.  Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman;  and 
my  familiar,  I  do  assure  you,  very  good  friend : — 
for  what  is  inward  between  us,  let  it  pass: — I  do 
beseech  thee,  remember  thy  courtesy; — I  beseech 
thee,  apparel  thy  head : — and  among  other  impor- 
tunate and  most  serious  designs, — and  of  great  im- 
port indeed,  too, — but  let  that  pass: — for  I  must 
tell  thee,  it  will  please  his  grace,  by  the  world, 
sometime  to  lean  upon  my  poor  shoulder,  and  with 
his  royal  finger,  thus,  dally  with  my  excrement, 
with  my  mustachio, — but,  sweet  heart,  let  that  pass. 
By  the  world,  I  recount  no  fable:  some  certain 
special  honours  it  pleaseth  his  greatness  to  impart 
to  Armado,  a  soldier,  a  man  of  travel,  that  hath  seen 
the  world, — but  let  that  pass. — The  very  all  of  all 
is, — but,  sweet  heart,  I  do  implore  secrecy, — that 
the  king  would  have  me  present  the  princess,  sweet 
chuck,  with  some  delightful  ostentation,  or  show, 
or  pageant,  or  antick,  or  fire-work.  Now,  under- 
standing that  the  curate  and  your  sweet  self  are 
good  at  such  eruptions,  and  sudden  breaking  out 
of  mirth,  as  it  were,  I  have  acquainted  you  withal, 
to  the  end  to  crave  your  assistance. 

Hoi.  Sir,  you  shall  present  before  her  the  nine 
Worthies. — Sir  Nathaniel,  as  concerning  some  en- 
tertainment of  time,  some  show  in  the  posterior  of 
this  day,  to  be  rendered  by  our  assistance,  at  the 
king's  command,  and  this  most  gallant,  illustrate, 
and  learned  gentleman,  before  the  princess,  I  say, 
none  so  fit  as  to  present  the  nine  Worthies. 

Nath.  Where  will  you  find  men  worthy  enough 
to  present  them? 

Hoi.  Joshua,  yourself;  myself,  or  this  gallant 
gentleman,  Judas  Maccabeus;  this  swain,  because 
of  his  great  limb  or  joint,  shall  pass  Pompey  the 
great;  the  page,  Hercules, — 

Arm.  Pardon,  Sir ;  error  :  he  is  not  quantity 
enough  for  that  worthy's  thumb :  he  is  not  so  big 
as  the  end  of  his  club. 

Hoi.  Shall  I  have  audience?  he  shall  present 
Hercules  in  minority:  his  enter  and  exit  shall  be 
strangling  a  snake ;  and  I  will  have  an  apology  for 
that  purpose. 

Moth.  An  excellent  device !  so,  if  any  of  the  au- 
dience hiss,  you  may  cry,   "Well  done,  Hercules! 
now  thou  crushest  the  snake!"  that  is  the  way  to 
make  an  offence  gracious,  though  few  have  the  grace 
to  do  it. 
Arm.  For  the  rest  of  the  Worthies?— 
Hoi.  I  will  play  three  myself. 
Moth.  Thrice-worthy  gentleman ! 
Arm.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  thing? 


Hoi.  We  attend. 

Arm.  We  will  have,  if  this  fadge  not,  an  antick. 
I  beseech  you,  follow. 

Hoi.  Via,  goodman  Dull!  thou  hast  spoken  no 
word  all  this  while. 

Dtdl.  Nor  understood  none  neither,  Sir. 

Hoi.  Allons  I  we  will  employ  thee. 

Dull.  I'll  make  one  in  a  dance,  or  so;  or  I  will 
play  on  the  tabor  to  the  Worthies,  and  let  them 
dance  the  hay. 

Hoi.  Most  dull,  honest  Dull!— To  our  sport, 
away!  [Exeunt. 

Scen  E  II.  — A  not  her  part  of  the  Park.     Before  the 
Princess'  Pavilion. 

Enter  the  Princess,  Katharine,  Rosaline,  and  Maria. 

Prin.  Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart, 
If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in : 
A  lady  wall'd  about  with  diamonds ! — 
Look  you,  what  I  have  from  the  loving  king. 

Ros.  Madam,  came  nothing  else  along  with  that? 

Prin.  Nothing  but  this!   yes,  as  much  love  in 
rhyme 
As  would  be  cramm'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper, 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all, 
That  he  was  fain  to  seal  on  Cupid's  name. 

Ros.  That  was  the  way  to  make  his  god-head  wax ; 
For  he  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 

Kath.  Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallows  too. 

Ros.  You  '11  ne'er  be  friends  with  him ;  he  kill'd 
your  sister. 

Kath.  He  made  her  melancholy,  sad,  and  heavy; 
And  so  she  died :  had  she  been  light,  like  you, 
Of  such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit, 
She  might  ha'  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died : 
And  so  may  you ;  for  a  light  heart  lives  long. 

Ros.  What 's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of  this 
light  word? 

Kath.  A  light  condition  in  a  beauty  dark. 

Ros.  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning 
out 

Kath.  You  '11  mar  the  light  by  taking  it  in  snuff; 
Therefore,  I  '11  darkly  end  the  argument 

Ros.  Look,  what  you  do,  you  do  it  still  i'  the  dark. 

Kath.  So  do  not  you,  for  you  are  a  light  wench. 

Ros.  Indeed  I  weigh  not  you,  and  therefore  light 

Kath.  You  weigh  me  not?  O,  that's  you  care 
not  for  me. 

Ros.  Great  reason ;  for,  Past  cure  is  still  past  care. 

Prin.  Well  bandied  both ;  a  set  of  wit  well  play'd.  — 
But  Rosaline,  you  have  a  favour  too : 
Who  sent  it?  and  what  is  it? 

Ros.  I  would  you  knew : 

An  if  my  face  were  but  as  fair  as  yours, 
My  favour  were  as  great ;  be  witness  this. 
Nay,  I  have  verses  too,  I  thank  Biron : 
The  numbers  true ;  and,  were  the  numb'ring  too, 
I  were  the  fairest  goddess  on  the  ground : 
I  am  compar'd  to  twenty  thousand  fairs. 
O,  he  hath  drawn  my  picture  in  this  letter! 

Prin.  Any  thing  like? 

Ros.  Much,  in  the  letters ;  nothing  in  the  praise. 

Prin.  Beauteous  as  ink ;  a  good  conclusion. 

Kath.  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book. 

Ros.  'Ware  pencils,   ho!   let  me  not  die  your 
debtor, 
My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter: 
O,  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's ! 
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Kaih.  A  pox  of  that  jest*   and  I   bcshrew   r." 
shrows ! 

Prin.  But,  Katharine,  what  was  sent  to  you  from 

Kath.  Madam,  this  glove.  [fair  Dumain  ? 

Prin.  Did  he  not  send  you  twain  ? 

A 'a/A.  Yes,  madam ;  and  moreover, 
Some  thousand  verses  of  a  faithful  lover, — 
A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy, 
Vilely  compil'd,  profound  simplicity. 

Mar.  This,  and  these  pearls,  to  me  sent  Longa- 
The  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile.  [ville : 

Prin.  I  think  no  less.     Dost  thou  not  wish  in 
heart, 
The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  short? 

Mar.  Ay,  or  I  would  these  hands  might  never  part. 

Prin.  We  arc  wise  girls  to  mock  our  lovers  so. 

Ros.  They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mocking  so. 
That  same  Biron  I  '11  torture  ere  I  go : 

0  that  I  knew  he  were  but  in  by  the  week ! 
How  I  would  make  him  fawn,  and  beg,  and  seek, 
And  wait  the  season,  and  observe  the  times, 
And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes, 
And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  'hests, 

And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests ! 
So  portent-like  would  I  o'ersway  his  state, 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fate. 

Prin.  None  arc  so  surely  caught,  when  they  aiv 
catch'd, 
As  wit  turn'd  fool :  folly,  in  wisdom  hatch'd, 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school, 
And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool. 

Ros.  The  blood  of  youth  burns  not  with  such  ex- 
As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness.  [cess, 

Mar.  Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note, 
As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote ; 
Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply 
To  prove,  by  wit,  worth  in  simplicity. 

Prin.  Here  comes  Boyet,  and  mirth  is  in  his  face. 

Enter  Bovet. 

Boyet.  O,  I  am  stabb'd  with  laughter!     "Where's 

Prin.  Thy  news,  Boyet?  [her  grace? 

Boyet.  Prepare,  madam,  prepare ! — 

Arm,  wenches,  arm !  encounters  mounted  are 
Against  your  peace :  Love  doth  approach  disguis'd, 
Armed  in  arguments ;  you  '11  be  surpris'd : 
Muster  your  wits;  stand  in  your  own  defence; 
Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards,  and  fly  hence. 

Prin.  Saint  Dennis  to  saint  Cupid!     What  are 
they 
That  charge  their  breath  against  us?  say,  scout,  say. 

Boyet.  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore, 

1  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  some  half  an  hour ; 
When,  lo !  to  interrupt  my  purpos'd  rest, 
Toward  that  shade  I  might  behold  addrest 
The  king  and  his  companions :  warily 

I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by, 

And  overheard  what  you  shall  overhear,— 

That,  by  and  by,  disguis'd  they  will  be  here. 

Their  herald  is  a  pretty  knavish  page, 

That  well  by  heart  hath  conn'd  his  embassage : 

Action  and  accent  did  they  teach  him  there ; 

"Thus  must  thou  speak,  and  thus  thy  body  bear:" 

And  ever  and  anon  they  made  a  doubt, 

Presence  majestical  would  put  him  out ; 

" For,"  quoth  the  king,  *'  an  angel  shalt  thou  see; 

Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously." 

The  boy  replied,  "  An  angel  is  not  evil ; 

I  should  have  fear'd  her,  had  she  been  a  devil." 


With  that,  all  laugh'd,    and   clapp'd  him  on  the 

shoulder, 
Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder : 
One  rubb'd  his  elbow,  thus,  and  fleer'd,  and  swore 
A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before; 
Another,  with  his  finger  ana  his  thumb, 
Cry'd  "  Via!  we  will  do't,  come  what  will  come;" 
The  third  he  caper'd  and  cried,  "All  goes  well;" 
The  fourth  turn  d  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  fell. 
With  that,  they,  all  did  tumble  on  the  ground, 
With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profound, 
That  in  this  spleen  ridiculous  appears, 
To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears. 

Prin.  But  what,  but  what,  come  they  to  visit  us? 

Boyet.  They  do,  they  do ;  and  are  apparel'd  thus, — 
Like  Muscovites  or  Russians,  as  I  guess. 
Their  purpose  is,  to  parle,  to  court,  and  dance; 
A  nd  every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance 
Unto  his  several  mistress, — which  they'll  know 
By  favours  several  which  they  did  bestow. 

Prin.  And  will  they  so?  the  gallants  shall  be 
task'dr— 
For,  ladies,  we  will  every  one  be  mask'd ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them  shall  have  the  grace, 
Despite  of  suit,  to  see  a  lady's  face.  — 
Hold,  Rosaline,  this  favour  thou  shalt  wear, 
And  then  the  king  will  court  thee  for  his  dear ; 
Hold,  take  thou  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  thine, 
So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Rosaline. — 
And  change  you  favours,  too ;  so  shall  your  loves 
Woo  contrary,  deceiv'd  by  these  removes.       [sight. 

Ros.  Come  on,  then;  wear  the  favours  most  in 

Kath.  But  in  this  changing  what  is  your  intent? 

Prin.  The  effect  of  my  intent  is,  to  cross  theirs : 
They  do  it  but  in  mocking  merriment; 
And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent 
Their  several  counsels  they  unbosom  shall 
To  loves  mistook ;  and  so  be  mock'd  wkhal 
Upon  the  next  occasion  that  we  meet, 
With  visages  dispIayM,  to  talk  and  greet 

Ros.  But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us  to 't? 

Prin.  No,  to  the  death,  we  will  not  move  a  foot : 
Nor  to  their  penn'd  speech  render  we  no  grace; 
But  while  'tis  spoke,  each  turn  away  her  face. 

Boyet.  Why,  that  contempt  will  kill  the  speaker's 
heart, 
And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part. 

Prin.  Therefore  I  do  it ;  and  I  make  no  doubt, 
The  rest  will  ne'er  come  in,  if  he  be  out 
There 's  no  such  sport,  as  sport  by  sport  o'erthrown ; 
To  make  theirs  ours,  and  ours  none  but  our  own  r 
So  shall  we  stay,  mocking  intended  game ; 
And  they,  well  mock'd,  depart  away  with  shame. 

[Trumpets  sound  within. 

Boyet.  The   trumpet   sounds :    be   mask'd ;    the 
maskers  come.  [The  ladies  mask. 

Enter  the  King,  Biron,  Longaville,  and  Dumain,  in 
Russian  habits,  and  masked:  Moth,  Musicians,  and 
Attendants. 

Moth.  "All   hail,   the   richest   beauties  on  the 
earth!"— 

Boyet.  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffeta. 

Moth.   "  A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames, 

[The  ladies  turn  their  backs  to  him. 
That  ever  turn'd  their — backs — to  mortal  views ! " 

Biron.   "  Their  eyes,"  villain,  "their  eyes." 

Moth.   "That  ever  turn'd   their  eyes  to  mortal 
Out—"  [views! 

Boyei.  True;  "out,"  indeed. 
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Moth.  "Out  of  your  favours,  heavenly  spirits, 
Not  to  behold" —  [vouchsafe 

Biron.  "  Once  to  behold,"  rogue. 

Moth.   "Once  to  behold  with  your  sun-beamed 
eyes, 
— with  your  sun-beamed  eyes" — 

Boyet.  They  will  not  answer  to  that  epithet ; 
You  were  best  call  it  "daughter-beamed  eyes." 

Moth.  They  do  not  mark  me,  and  that  brings  mc 
out. 

Biron.  Is  this  your  perfectness?  be  gone,  you 
rogue !  [Exit  Moth. 

Bos.  "What  would  these  strangers?  know  their 
minds,  Boyet: 
If  they  do  speak  our  language,  'tis  our  will 
That  some  plain  man  recount  their  purposes : 
Know  what  they  would. 

Boyet.  What  would  you  with  the  princess? 

Biron.  Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  visitation. 

Bos.  What  would  they,  say  they? 

Boyet.  Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  visitation. 

Bos.  Why,  that  they  have ;  and  bid  them  so  be 
gone. 

Boyet.  She  says,  you  have  it,  and  you  may  be 
gone. 

King.  Say  to  her,  we  have  measur'd  many  miles, 
To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass. 

Boyet.  They  say,  that  they  have  measur'd  many 
a  mile, 
To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass. 

Bos.  It  is  not  so.     Ask  them  how  many  inches 
Is  in  one  mile :  if  they  have  measur'd  many, 
The  measure,  then,  of  one  is  easily  told. 

Boyet.  If,  to  come  hither  you  have  measur'd  miles, 
And  many  miles,  the  princess  bids  you  tell 
How  many  inches  do  fill  up  one  mile. 

Biron.  Tell  her,  we  measure  them  by  weary  steps. 

Boyet.  She  hears  herself. 

Bos.  How  many  weary  steps, 

Of  many  weary  miles  you  have  o'ergone, 
Are  numberM  in  the  travel  of  one  mile? 

Biron.  We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for  you : 
Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite, 
That  we  may  do  it  still  without  account. 
Vouchsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  face, 
That  we,  like  savages,  may  worship  it. 

Bos.  My  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too. 

King.  Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds  do ! 
Vouchsafe,  bright  moon,  and  these  thy  stars,  to  shine 
(Those  clouds  rcmovM)  upon  our  wat'ry  eyne. 

Bos.  O  vain  petitioner!  beg  a  greater  matter; 
Thou  now  request'st  but  moonshine  in  the  water. 

King.  Then,  in  our  measure  but  vouchsafe  one 
change. 
Thou  bid'st  me  beg :  this  begging  is  not  strange. 

Bos.  Play,  music,  then!     JJay,  you  must  do  it 

soon. —  [Music  plays. 

Not  yet ; — no  dance : — thus  change  I  like  the  moon. 

King.  Will  you  not  dance?    How  come  you  thus 
estrangM? 

Bos.  You  took  the  moon  at  full,  but  now  she 's 
chang'd. 

King.  Yet  still  she  is  the  moon,  and  I  the  man. 
The  music  plays;  vouchsafe  some  motion  to  it. 

Bos.  Our  ears  vouchsafe  it 

King.  But  your  legs  should  do  it 

Bos.  Since  you  are  strangers,  and  come  here  by 
chance, 
We  '11  not  be  nice :  take  hands; — we  will  not  dance. 


King.  Why  take  we  hands,  then? 

Bos.  Only  to  part  friends : — 

Court'sy,  sweet  hearts ;  and  so  the  measure  ends. 

King.  More  measure  of  this  measure ;  be  not  nice. 

Bos.  We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price. 

King.  Prize  you  yourselves :  what  buys  your  com- 

Bos.  Your  absence  only.  [pany? 

King.  That  can  never  be. 

Bos.  Then  cannot  we  be  bought :  and  so,  adieu ; 
Twice  to  your  visor,  and  half  once  to  you ! 

King.  If  you  deny  to  dance,  let 's  hold  more  chat. 

Bos.  In  private,  then. 

King.  I  am  be3t  pleas'd  with  that. 

[  They  eottverse  apart. 

Biron.  White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word 
with  thee. 

Brin.  Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugar, — there  are 
three. 

Biron.  Nay  then,  two  treys,  (an  if  you  grow  so 
nice) 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey, — well  run,  dice! — 
There  s  half  a  dozen  sweets. 

Brin.  Seventh  sweet,  adieu : 

Since  you  can  cog,  I  '11  play  no  more  with  you. 

Biron.  One  word  in  secret. 

Brin.  Let  it  not  be  sweet. 

Biron.  Thou  griev'st  my  gall. 

Brin.  Gall!  bitter. 

Biron.  Therefore  meet 

[  They  converse  apart. 

Dutn.  Will  you  vouchsafe  with  me  to  change  a 

Mar.  Name  it.  [word? 

Bum.  Fair  lady, — 

Mar.  Say  you  so?    Fair  lord, — 

Take  that  for  your  fair  lady. 

Bum.  Please  it  you, 

As  much  in  private,  and  I  '11  bid  adieu. 

[  Tluy  converse  apart. 

Kath.  What,    was  your  visor  made  without  a 
tongue? 

Long.  I  know  the  reason,  lady,  why  you  ask. 

Kath.  O  for  your  reason !  quickly,  Sir ;  I  long. 

Long.  You  have  a  double   tongue  within   your 
And  would  afford  my  speechless  visor  half,     [mask, 

Kath.  Veal,  quoth  the  Dutchman: — is  not  veal  a 

Long.  A  calf,  fair  lady !  [calf? 

Kath.  No,  a  fair  lord  calf. 

Long.  Let  *s  part  the  word. 

Kath.  No,  I  '11  not  be  your  half: 

Take  all,  and  wean  it ;  it  may  prove  an  ox. 

Long.  Look,  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these  sharp 
mocks ! 
Will  you  give  horns,  chaste  lady?  do  not  so. 

Kath.  Then  die  a  calf,  before  your  horns  do  grow. 

Long.  One  word  in  private  with  you,  ere  I  die. 

Kath.   Bleat  softly,  then;  the  butcher  hears  you 
cry.  [  They  converse  apart. 

Boyet.  The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as 

As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible,  [keen 

Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen, — 

Above  the  sense  of  sense :  so  sensible 
Sccmcth  their  conference ;  their  conceits  have  wings 
Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought,  swifter 
things. 

Bos.  Not  one  word  more,  my  maids :  break  off, 
break  oft 

Biron.  By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure  scoff! 

King.  Farewell,  mad  wenches;  you  have  simple 
wits. 
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Prin,  Twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Muscovite. — 

{Exeunt  King,  Lords,  Musicians, 
and  Attendants. 

Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wonder'd  at  ? 

Boyet.  Tapers  they  are,  with  your  sweet  breaths 
puff'd  out  [fat,  fat 

Ros.   Well -liking  wits  they  have;  gross,  gross; 

Prin.  O  poverty  in  wit,  kingly  -poor  flout ! 
Will  they  not,  think  you,  hang  themselves  to-night, 

Or  ever,  but  in  visors,  show  their  faces? 
This  pert  Biron  was  out  of  countenance  quite. 

Ros.  O,  they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases ! 
The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 

Prin.  Biron  did  swear  himself  out  of  all  suit. 

Mar.  Dumain  was  at  my  service,  and  his  sword : 
No  pointy  quoth  I;  my  servant  straight  was  mute. 

Kath.  Lord  Longaville  said,  I  came  o'er  his  heart ; 
And  trow  you  what  he  call'd  me? 

Prin.  Qualm,  perhaps. 

Kath.  Yes,  in  good  faith. 

Prin.  Go,  sickness  as  thou  art ! 

Ros.  Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute- 
caps. 
But  will  you  hear?  the  king  is  my  love  sworn. 

Prin.  And  quick  Biron  hath  plighted  faith  to  me. 

Kath.  And  Longaville  was  for  my  service  born. 

Mar.  Dumain  is  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree. 

Boyet.  Madam,  and  pretty  mistresses,  give  ear : 
Immediately  they  will  again  be  here 
In  their  own  shapes ;  for  it  can  never  be, 
They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 

Prin.  Will  they  return? 

Boyet.  They  will,  they  will,  God  knows, 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows : 
Therefore  change  favours ;  and,  when  they  repair, 
Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air. 

Prin.  How  blow?  how  blow?  speak  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Boyet  Fair  ladies  mask'd,  are  roses  in  their  bud ; 
Dismask'd,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown, 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown. 

Prin.  A  vaunt,  perplexity !     What  shall  we  do, 
If  they  return  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo? 

Ros.  Good  madam,  if  by  me  you  '11  be  advis'd, 
Let 's  mock  them  still,  as  well,  known,  as  disguis'd. 
Let  us  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here, 
Disguis'd  like  Muscovites,  in  shapeless  gear ; 
And  wonder  what  they  were,  and  to  what  end 
Their  shallow  shows  and  prologue  vilely  penn'd, 
And  their  rough  carriage  so  ridiculous, 
Should  be  presented  at  our  tent  to  us. 

Boyet.  Ladies,  withdraw :  the  gallants  are  at  hand. 

Prin.  Whip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  over  land. 
[Exeunt  Princess,  Ros.  Kath.  and  Maria. 

Re-enter  the  King,  Biron,  Longaville,  and  Dumain,  in 

their  proper  habits. 

King.  Fair  Sir,  God  save  you!     Where  is  the 

princess? 
Boyet.  Gone  to  her  tent.     Please  it  your  majesty, 
Command  me  any  service  to  her  thither? 

King.  That  she  vouchsafe  me  audience  for  one 

word. 
Boyet.  I  will ;  and  so  will  she,  I  know,  my  lord. 

[Exii. 
Biron.  This  fellow  pecks  up  wit,  as  pigeons  peas, 
And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please : 
He  is  wit's  pecfler,  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes  and  wassails,  meetings,  markets,  fairs; 


And  we  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know, 
Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 
This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve, — 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve : 
He  can  carve  too,  and  lisp :  why,  this  is  he 
That  kiss'd  tiis  hand  away  in  courtesy : 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice, 
That,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honourable  terms :  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly ;  and  in  ushering, 
Mend  him  who  can :  the  ladies  call  him,  sweet; 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet. 
This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one, 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales  bone : 
And  consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt, 
Pay  him  the  due  of  honey-tongu'd  Boyet 

King.  A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my 
heart, 
That  put  Armado's  page  out  of  his  part ! 

Biron.  See  where  it  comes! — Behaviour,  what 
wert  thou, 
Till  this  man  show'd  thee?  and  what  art  thou  now? 

Reenter  the  Princess,  ushered  by  Boyet;  Rosaline,  Maria, 
Katharine,  aiid  Attendants. 

King.  All  hail,  sweet  madam,  and  fair  time  of 
day! 

Prin.  Fair,  in  all  hail,  is  foul,  as  I  conceive. 

King.  Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you  may. 

Prin.  Then  wish  me  better;  I  will  give  you  leave. 

King.  We  came  to  visit  you ;  and  purpose  now 
To  lead  you  to  our  court :  vouchsafe  it,  then. 

Prin.  This  field  shall  hold  me;  and  so  hold  your 
vow: 
Nor  God,  nor  I,  delight  in  perjurM.  men. 

King.  Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  pro- 
voke; 
The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath. 

Prin.  You  nick-name  virtue:   vice  you  should 
have  spoke; 

For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth. 
Now,  by  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily,  I  protest, 
A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure, 

I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest; 
So  much  I  hate  a  breaking  cause  to  be 
Of  heavenly  oaths,  vow'd  with  integrity. 

King.  O  you  have  liv'd  in  desolation  here, 
Unseen,  unvisited,  much  to  our  shame. 

Prin.  Not  so,  my  lord;  it  is  not  so,  I  swear; 
We  have  had  pastimes  here,  and  pleasant  game: 
A  mess  of  Russians  left  us  but  of  late. 

King.  How,  madam!  Russians? 

Prin.  Ay,  in  truth,  my  lord; 

Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship  and  of  state. 

Ros.  Madam,  speak  true. — It  is  not  so,  my  lord: 
My  lady  (to  the  manner  of  the  days) 
In  courtesy  gives  undeserving  praise. 
We  four,  indeed,  confronted  were  with  four 
In  Russian  habit :  here  they  stay'd  an  hour, 
And  talk'd  apace ;  and  in  that  hour,  my  lord, 
They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word. 
I  dare  not  call  them  fools ;  but  this  I  think, 
When  thcyare  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have  drink. 

Biron.  This  jest  is  dry  to  me. — Fair,  gentle  sweet, 
Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish :    when  we 

greet, 
With  eyes  best  seeing,  heaven's  fiery  eye, 
By  light  we  lose  light :  your  capacity 
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Is  of  that  nature,  that  to  your  huge  store 
Wiac  tilings  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  but  poor. 
Ros.  This  proves  you  wise  and  rich ;  for  in  my 

eye,— 
Biron.  I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty. 
Ros.  But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you  belong, 
It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue. 

Biron.  O,  I  am  yours,  and  all  that  I  possess ! 

Ros.  All  the  fool  mine? 

Biron.  I  cannot  give  you  less. 

Ros.  Which  of  the  visors  was  it  that  you  wore? 

Biron.  Where?  when?  what  visor?  why  demand 
you  this? 

Ros.  There,  then,  that  visor;  that  superfluous  case 
That  hid  the  worse,  and  show'd  the  better  face. 

King.  We  are  descried;  they'll  mock  us  now 
downright. 

Dutn.  Let  us  confess,  and  turn  it  to  a  jest. 

Prin.  Amaz'd,  my  lord?    Why  looks  your  high- 
ness sad? 

Ros.  Help!  hold  his  brows!  he '11  swoon !— Why 
look  you  pale? 
Sea-sick,  I  think,  coming  from  Muscovy. 

Biron.  Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for 
perjury. 

Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out?— 
Here  stand  I,  lady;  dart  thy  skill  at  me; 

Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout ; 
Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance ; 

Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit ; 
And  I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance, 

Nor  never  more  in  Russian  habit  wait 
O,  never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  pcnn'd, 

Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  school-boy's  tongue; 
Nor  never  come  in  visor  to  my  friend ; 

Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's  song! 
Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 

Three-pil'd  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 
Figures  pedantical ; — these  summer  flies 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation : 
I  do  forswear  them ;  and  I  here  protest, 

By  this  white  glove, — how  white  the  hand,  God 
knows ! — 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  express'd 

In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes : 
And,  to  begin, — wench,  so  God  help  me,  la ! 
My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw. 

Ros.  Sans  "  sans,"  I  pray  you. 

Biron.  Yet  I  have  a  trick 

Of  the  old  rage : — bear  with  me,  I  am  sick ; 
I  '11  leave  it  by  degrees.     Soft,  let  us  see :—. 
Write,  "Lord  have  mercy  on  us"  on  those  three; 
They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies ; 
They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your  eyes : 
These  lords  are  visited ;  you  are  not  free, 
For  the  Lord's  tokens  on  you  do  I  see.  [us. 

Prin.  No,  they  are  free  that  gave  these  tokens  to 

Biron.  Our  states  are  forfeit :  seek  not  to  undo  us. 

Ros.  It  is  not  so ;  for  how  can  this  be  true, 
That  you  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sue? 

Biron.  Peace !  for  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Ros.  Nor  shall  not,  if  I  do  as  I  intend. 

Biron.  Speak  for  yourselves;  my  wit  is  at  an  end. 

King.  Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  rude  trans- 
Some  fair  excuse.  [gression 

Prin.  The  fairest  is  confession. 

Were  you  not  here  but  even  now,  disguised? 

King.  Madam,  I  was. 

Prin.  And  were  you  well  advis'd  ? 


King.  I  was,  fair  madam. 

Prin.  When  you  then  were  here, 

What  did  you  whisper  in  your  lady's  ear? 

King.  That  more  than  all  the  world  I  did  respect 
her. 

Prin.  When  she  shall  challenge  this,  you  will  re- 
ject her. 

King.  Upon  mine  honour,  no. 

Prin.  Peace,  peace!  forbear: 

Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forswear. 

King.  Despise  me,  when  I  break  this  oath  of  mine. 

Prin.  I  will:  and  therefore  keep  it — Rosaline, 
What  did  the  Russian  whisper  in  your  ear? 

Ros.  Madam,  he  swore  that  he  did  hold  me  dear 
As  precious  eye-sight,  and  did  value  me 
Above  this  world ;  adding  thereto,  moreover, 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 

Prin.  God  give  thee  joy  of  him !  the  noble  lord 
Most  honourably  doth  uphold  his  word. 

King.  What  mean  you,  madam?  by  my  life,  my 
I  never  swore  this  lady  such  an  oath.  [troth, 

Ros.  By  heaven,  you  did ;  and  to  confirm  it  plain, 
You  gave  me  this :  but  take  it,  Sir,  again. 

King.  My  faith,  and  this,  the  princess  I  did  give : 
I  knew  her  by  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve. 

Prin.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  this  jewel  did  she  wear: 
And  lord  Biron,  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear. — 
What,  will  you  have  me,  or  your  pearl  again? 

Biron.  Neither  of  either ;  I  remit  both  twain. — 
I  see  the  trick  on 't : — here  was  a  consent, 
Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment, 
To  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy : 
Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany, 
Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some 

Dick,— 
That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years,  and  knows  the  trick 
To  make  my  lady  laugh  when  she 's  dispos'd, — 
Told  our  intents  before;  which  once  disclos'd, 
The  ladies  did  change  favours ;  and  then  we, 
Following  the  signs,  woo'd  but  the  sign  of  she. 
Now,  to  our  perjury  to  add  more  terror, 
We  are  again  forsworn, — in  will  and  error. 
Much  upon  this  it  is: — [To  Boyet.]  and  might  not 
Forestal  our  sport,  to  make  us  thus  untrue?       [you 
Do  not  you  know  my  lady's  foot  by  the  squire, 

And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye? 
And  stand  between  her  back,  Sir,  and  the  fire, 

Holding  a  trencher,  jesting  merrily? 
You  put  our  page  out :  go,  you  are  allow'd ; 
Die  when  you  will,  a  smock  shall  be  your  shroud. 
You  leer  upon  me,  do  you?  there's  an  eye 
Wounds  like  a  leaden  sword. 

Boyet.  Full  merrily 

Hath  this  brave  manage,  this  career,  been  run. 
Biron.  Lo,  he  is  tilting  straight !     Peace,  I  have 
done. 

Enter  Costard. 

Welcome,  pure  wit !  thou  partest  a  fair  fray. 

Cost.  O  Lord,  Sir,  they  would  know 
Whether  the  three  Worthies  shall  come  in  or  no. 

Biron.  What,  are  there  but  three? 

Cost.  No,  Sir;  but  it  is  vara  fine, 

For  every  one  pursents  three. 

Biron.  And  three  times  thrice  is  nine. 

Cost.  Not  so,  Sir;  under  correction,  Sir,  I  hope, 
it  is  not  so. 
You  cannot  beg  us,  Sir,  I  can  assure  you,  Sir;  we 

know  what  we  know : 
I  hope,  Sir,  three  times  thrice,  Sir, — 
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Birori.  Is  not  nine. 

Cost,  Under  correction,  Sir,  we  know  whereuntil 
it  doth  amount.  [nine. 

Biron.  By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  threes  for 

Cost.  O  Lord !  Sir,  it  were  pity  you  should  get 
your  living  by  reckoning,  Sir. 

Biron.  How  much  is  it? 

Cost.  O  Lord!  Sir,  the  parties  themselves,  the 
actors,  Sir,  will  show  whereuntil  it  doth  amount : 
for  mine  own  part,  I  am,  as  they  say,  but  to  parfect 
one  man  in  one  poor  man, — Pompion  the  great,  Sir. 

Biron,  Art  thou  one  of  the  Worthies? 

Cost.  It  pleased  them  to  think  me  worthy  of  Pom- 

Sion  the  great :  for  mine  own  part,  I  know  not  the 
egree  of  the  Worthy;  but  I  am  to  stand  for  him. 
Biron.  Go,  bid  them  prepare. 
Cost.  We  will  turn  it  finely  off,  Sir,  we  will  take 
some  care.  [Exit. 

King.  Biron,  they  will  shame  us:  let  them  not 

approach. 
Biron.  We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord:  and  'tis 
some  policy 
To  have  one  show  worse  than  the  king's  and  his 
company. 
King.  I  say,  they  shall  not  come.  [now  : 

Prin.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  let  me  o'er-rule  you 
That  sport  best  pleases  that  doth  least  know  how, 
Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  content 
Lies  in  the  zeal  of  those  which  it  present : 
Their  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in  mirth ; 
When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth. 
Biron.  A  right  description  of  our  sport,  my  lord. 

Enter  Armado. 

Arm.  Anointed,  I  implore  so  much  expense  of  thy 
Toyal  sweet  breath,  as  will  utter  a  brace  of  words. 
[Converses  with  the  King,  and  delivers  a 
paper  to  him. 

Prin.  Doth  this  man  serve  God? 

Biron*  Why  ask  you?  [making. 

Prin.  He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God  his 

Arm.  That  s  all  one,  my  fair,  sweet,  honey  mon- 
arch ;  for,  I  protest,  the  school-master  is  exceeding 
fantastical ;  too  too  vain ;  too  too  vain :  but  we  will 
put  it,  as  they  say,  to  fortuna  del  la  giterra.  I  wish 
you  the  peace  of  mind,  most  royal  couplement! 

[Exit. 

King.  Here  is  like  to  be  a  goodpresence  of  Wor- 
thies. He  presents  Hector  of  Troy;  the  swain, 
Pompey  the  great;  the  parish  curate,  Alexander; 
Armado's  page,  Hercules;  the  pedant,  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus: 

And  if  these  four  Worthies  in  their  first  show  thrive, 
These  four  will  change  habits,  and  present  the  other 

Biron.  There  are  five  in  the  first  show.         [five. 

King.  You  are  deceived ;  'tis  not  so. 

Biron.   The  pedant,    the   braggart,   the  hedge- 
priest,  the  fool,  and  the  boy: — 
Abate  throw  at  novum,  and  the  whole  world  again, 
Cannot  prick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  liis  vein. 

King.  The  ship  is  under  sail,  and  here  she  comes 
amain. 

Enter  Costard  armed,  for  Pompey. 
Cost.   "  I  Pompey  am,-" 

Boyet.  You  lie,  you  are  not  he. 

Cost.   "  I  Pompey  am, — " 

Boyet.  With  libbard's  head  on  knee. 

Btron.  Well  said,  old  mocker:  I  must  needs  be 
friends  with  thee. 


Cost.    "I  Pompey  am,    Pompey  surnanTd   the 
big,-" 


Dum.   "  The  great" 
Cost.  It  is  "great,"   Sir; — "Pompey  surnamM 
the  great; 
That  oft  in  held,  with  targe  and  shield,  did  make 

my  foe  to  sweat: 
And  travelling  along  this  coast,  I  here  am  come  by 

chance, 
And  lay  my  arms  before  the  legs  of  this  sweet  lass 
of  France." 
!  If  your  ladyship  would  say,  "Thanks,  Pompey,"  I 
had  done. 
Prin.  Great  thanks,  great  Pompey. 
Cost.  'Tis  not  so  much  worth ;  but  I  hope  I  was 
perfect     I  made  a  little  fault  in,  "  great" 

Biron.  My  hat  to  a  half-penny,  Pompey  proves 
the  best  Worthy.    , 

Enter  Sir  Nathaniel  armed,  for  Alexander. 
Nath.   "When  in  the  world  I  hVd,  I  was  the 

world's  commander; 
By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my  con- 
quering might : 
My  'scutcheon  plain  declares,  that  I  am  Alisander, — " 
Boyet.  Your  nose  soys,  no,  you  are  not;  for  it 

stands  too  right 
Biron.  Your  nose  smells,  no,  in  this,  most  tender- 
smelling  knight 
Prin.  The  conqueror  is  dismay'd. — Proceed,  good 

Alexander. 
Nath.   "When  in  the  world  I  livM,  I  was  the 

world's  commander ; — " 
Boyet.  Most  true,  'tis  right;  you  were  so,  Ali- 
sander. 
Biron.  Pompey  the  great, — 
Cost.  Your  servant,  and  Costard. 
Biron.  Take  away  the  conqueror,  take  away  Ali- 
sander. 

Cost.  [To  Nath.]  O  Sir,  you  have  overthrown 
Alisander  the  conqueror  1     You  will  be  scraped  out 
of  the  p:.:nted  cloth  for  this:  your  lion,  that  holds 
his  poll-axe  sitting  on  a  close-stool,  will  be  given  to 
Ajax:  he  will  be  the  ninth  Woithy.     A  conqueror, 
and  afeard  to  speak !  run  away  for  shame,  Alisander. 
[Nath.  retires.]    There,  an't  shall  please  you;  a 
foolish  mild  man;  an  honest  man,  look  you,  and  soon 
dashed.     He  is  a  marvellous  good  neighbour,  faith, 
and  a  very  good  bowler:  but,  for  Alisander, — alas, 
you  see  how  'tis, — a  little  o'erparted. — But  there 
are  Worthies  a  coming  will  speak  their  mind  in  some 
other  sort 
Prin.  Stand  aside,  good  Pompey. 

Enter  Holofernes  armed,  for  Judas  ;  and  Moth  armed, 

for  Hercules. 

Hoi.  "  Great  Hercules  is  presented  by  this  imp, 

Whose  club  kill'd  Cerberus,   that  three-headed 
cants; 
And,  when  he  was  a  babe,  a  child,  a  shrimp, 

Thus  did  he  strangle  serpents  in  his  manus. 
Quotiiam,  he  seemeth  in  minority, 
Ergo,  I  come  with  this  apology.  ' — 
Keep  some  state  in  thy  exit%  and  vanish. — 

[Moth  retires 

Hoi.   "Judas  I  am,"— 

Dum.  A  Judas! 

Hoi.  Not  Iscariot,  Sir. — 
"Judas  I  am,  ycleped  Maccabeus." 

Dum.  Judas  Maccabeus  dipt  is  plain  Judas. 
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Biron,  A  kissing  traitor. — How  art  thou  proved 
Judas? 

Hoi.  "Judas  I  am,"— 

Dutn.  The  more  shame  for  you,  Judas. 

IIol.  What  mean  you,  Sir  ? 

Boyd.  To  make  Judas  hang  himself. 

Hoi.  Begin,  Sir ;  you  are  my  elder. 

Biron.  Well  follow'd:  Judas  was  hanged  on  an 
elder. 

Hoi.  I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance. 

Biron.  Because  thou  hast  no  face. 

Hoi.  What  is  this? 

Boyet.  A  cittern  head. 

Dum.  The  head  of  a  bodkin. 

Biron.  A  death's  face  in  a  ring. 

Long.  The  face  of  an  old  Roman  coin,  scarce  seen. 

Boyet.  The  pummel  of  Caesar's  faulchion. 

Dum.  The  carved  bone  face  on  a  flask. 

Biron.  St.  George's  half  cheek  in  a  brooch. 

Dum.  Ay,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 

Biron.  Ay,   and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth- 
drawer. — 
And  now  forward ;  for  we  have  put  thee  in  counte- 
nance. 

Hoi.  You  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 

Biron.  False :  we  have  given  thee  faces. 

Hoi.  But  you  have  out-fae'd  them  all. 

Biron.  Au  thou  wert  a  lion,  we  would  do  so. 

Boyet.  Therefore,  as  he  is  an  ass,  let  him  go. — 
And  so  adieu,  sweet  Jude !  nay,  why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

Dum.  For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 

Biron.  For  the  ass  to  the  Jude  ?  give  it  him  : — 
Jud-as,  away. 

Hoi.  This  is  not  generous,  not  gentle,  not  humble. 

Boyet.  A  light  for  monsieur  Judas !  it  grows  dark, 
he  may  stumble.  [baited ! 

Prin.  Alas,  poor  Maccabeus,  how  hath  he  been 

Enter  Arm  ado  armed,  for  Hector. 

Biron.  Hide  thy  head,  Achilles :  here  comes  Hec- 
tor in  arms. 

Dum.  Though  my  mocks  come  home  by  me,  I 
will  now  be  merry. 

King.  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan  in  respect  of  this. 

Boyet.  But  is  this  Hector  ? 

King.  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  clean-timbered. 

Z-ong.  His  calf  is  too  big  for  Hector. 

Dum.  More  calf,  certain. 

Boyet.  No ;  he  is  best  indued  in  the  small. 

Biron.  This  cannot  be  Hector.  ^  [faces. 

Dum.  He's  a  god  or  a  painter;   for  he  makes 

Arm.  "The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  al- 
mighty, 
Gave  Hector  a  gift, — " 

Dum.  A  gilt  nutmeg. 

Biron.  A  lemon. 

Long.  Stuck  with  cloves. 

Dum.  No,  cloven. 

Arm.  Peace ! — 
"  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty, 

Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  Ilion  ; 
A  man  so  breath'd,  that  certain  he  would  fight  ye 

From  morn  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion. 
I  am  that  flower, — 

Dum.  That  mint 

Long.  That  columbine. 

Arm.  Sweet  lord  Longaville,  rein  thy  tongue. 

Long.  I  must  rather  give  it  the  rein ;  for  it  runs 
against  Hector. 


Dum.  Ay,  and  Hector 's  a  greyhound. 

Arm.  The  sweet  war-man  i&  dead  and  rotten ; 
sweet  chucks,  beat  not  the  bones  of  the  buried: 
when  he  breathed,  he  was  a  man. — But  I  will  for- 
ward with  my  device.  [To  the  Princess.]  Sweet 
royalty,  bestow  on  me  the  sense  of  hearing. 

[Biron  whispers  Costard. 

Prin.  Speak,  brave  Hector:  we  are  much  de- 
lighted. 

Arm.  I  do  adore  thy  sweet  grace's  slipper. 

Boyet.  Ix>ves  her  by  the  foot 

Dum.  He  may  not  by  the  yard. 

A  rm.  * '  This  I  lector  far  surmounted  Hannibal, " — 

Cost.  The  party  is  gone,  fellow  Hector,  she  is 
gone ;  she  is  two  months  on  her  way. 

Arm.  What  meanest  thou? 

Cost.  Faith,  unless  you  play  the  honest  Trojan, 
the  poor  wench  is  cast  away :  she 's  quick ;  the  child 
brags  in  her  belly  already  :  'tis  yours. 

Arm.  Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  potentates? 
Thou  shalt  die. 

Cost.  Then  shall  Hector  be  whipped  for  Jaque- 
netta  that  is  quick  by  him,  and  hanged  for  Pompey 
that  is  dead  by  him. 

Dum.  Most  rare  Pompey  ! 

Boyet.  Renowned  Pompey ! 

Biron.  Greater  than  great,  great,  great,  great 
Pompey  !     Pompey  the  huge  ! 

Dum.  Hector  trembles. 

Biron.  Pompey  is  moved. — More  Ates,  more 
Atcs !  stir  them  on  !  stir  them  on  ! 

Dum.  Hector  will  challenge  him. 

Biron.  Ay,  if  he  have  no  more  man's  blood  in 's 
belly  than  will  sup  a  flea. 

Arm.  By  the  north  pole,  I  do  challenge  thee. 

Cost.  I  will  not  fight  with  a  pole,  like  a  northern 
man:  I'll  slash;  I'D  do  it  by  the  sword. — I  pray 
you,  let  me  borrow  my  arms  again. 

Dum.  Room  for  the  incensed  Worthies  I 

Cost.  I  '11  do  it  in  my  shirt 

Dum.  Most  resolute  Pompey ! 

Moth.  Master,  let  me  take  you  a  button-hole 
lower. 
Do  you  not  see,  Tompey  is  uncasing  for  the  combat? 
What  mean  you  ?  you  will  lose  your  reputation. 

Arm.  Gentlemen  and  soldiers,  pardon  me  :  I  will 
not  combat  in  my  shirt 

Dum.  You  may  not  deny  it :  Pompey  hath  made 
the  challenge. 

Arm.  Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  wilL 

Biron.  What  reason  have  you  for 't? 

Arm.  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt ;  I 
go  wool  ward  for  penance. 

Boyet.  True,  and  it  was  enjoined  him  in  Rome  for 
want  of  linen  ;  since  when,  I  '11  be  sworn,  he  wore 
none  but  a  dish-clout  of  Jaquenetta's,  and  that  he 
wears  next  his  heart  for  a  favour. 

Enter  Mercade. 

Mer.  God  save  you,  madam  ! 

Prin.  Welcome,  Mercade ; 
But  that  thou  interrupt'st  our  merriment 

Mer.  I  am  sorry,  madam  ;  for  the  news  I  bring 
Is  heavy  in  my  tongue.     The  king  your  father — 

Prin.  Dead,  for  my  life  ! 

Mer.  Even  so ;  my  tale  is  told. 

Biron.  Worthies,  away!     The  scene  begins  to 
cloud. 

Arm.  For  mine  own  part,  I  breathe  free  breath. 
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I  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole 
of  discretion,  and  I  will  right  myself  like  a  soldier. 

[Exeunt  Worthies. 

King.  How  fares  your  majesty? 

Prin.  Boyet,  prepare ;  I  will  away  to-night. 

King.  Madam,  not  so ;  I  do  beseech  you,  stay. 

Prin.  Prepare,    I  say. — I  thank   you,   gracious 
lords, 
For  all  your  fair  endeavours;  and  entreat, 
Out  of  a  new-sad  soul,  that  you  vouchsafe 
In  your  rich  wisdom  to  excuse,  or  hide, 
The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits : 
If  over-boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves 
In  the  converse  of  breath,  your  gentleness 
Was  guilty  of  it. — Farewell,  worthy  lord ! 
A  heavy  heart  bears  but  a  humble  tongue  : 
Excuse  me  so,  coming  so  short  of  thanks 
For  my  great  suit  so  easily  obtain'd. 

King.  The  extreme  part  of  time  extremely  forms 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed ; 
And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decides 
That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate : 
And  though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny 
Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love 
The  holy  suit  which  fain  it  would  convince ; 
Yet,  since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot, 
Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it 
From  what  it  purpos'd ;  since,  to  wail  friends  lost, 
Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome  profitable, 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Prin.  I  understand  you  not :  my  griefs  arc  dull. 

Biron.  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of 
grief;— 
And  by  these  badges  understand  the  king. 
For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time, 
Play  d  foul  play  with  our  oaths :  your  beauty,  ladies, 
Hath  much  deform'd  us,  fashioning  our  humours 
Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents : 
And  what  in  us  hath  seem'd  ridiculous, — 
As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains ; 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain ; 
Form'd  by  the  eye,  and,  therefore,  like  the  eye, 
Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms, 
Varying  in  subjects,  as  the  eye  doth  roll 
To  every  varied  object  in  his  glance : 
Which  party -coated  presence  of  loose  love 
Put  on  by  us,  if,  in  your  heavenly  eyes, 
Have  misbecome  our  oaths  and  gravities, 
Those  heavenly  eyes,  that  look  into  these  faults, 
Suggested  us  to  make.     Therefore,  ladies, 
Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  love  makes 
Is  likewise  yours :  we  to  ourselves  prove  false, 
By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  true 
To  those  that  make  us  both, — fair  ladies,  you  : 
And  even  that  falsehood,  in  itself  a  sin, 
Thus  purifies  itself,  and  turns  to  grace. 

Prin.  We  have  receiv'd  your  letters  full  of  love  ; 
Your  favours,  the  embassadors  of  love  ; 
And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them 
At  courtship,  pleasant  jest,  and  courtesy, 
As  bombast,  and  as  lining  to  the  time  :     9 
But  more  devout  than  this  in  our  respects 
Have  we  not  been ;  and  therefore  met  your  loves 
In  their  own  fashion,  like  a  merriment. 

Vum.    Our  letters,  madam,  show'd  much  more 

Long.  So  did  our  looks.  [than  jest. 

Ros.  We  did  not  quote  them  so. 

King.  Now,  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  hour, 
Grant  us  your  loves.  t 


Prin.  A  time,  methinks,  too  short 

To  make  a  world -without-end  bargain  in. 
No,  no,  my  lord,  your  grace  is  perjur?d  much, 
Full  of  dear  guiltiness  ;  and  therefore  this  : — 
If  for  my  love  (as  there  is  no  such  cause) 
You  will  do  aught,  this  shall  you  do  for  me : 
Your  oath  I  will  not  trust ;  but  go  with  speed 
To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage, 
Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
There  stay,  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning. 
If  this  austere  insociable  life 
Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood ; 
If  frosts,  and  fasts,  hard  lodging,  and  thin  weeds, 
Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love, 
But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love ; 
Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
Come  challenge  me,  challenge  me  by  these  deserts, 
And,  by  this  virgin  palm,  now  kissing  thine, 
I  will  be  thine  ;  and,  till  that  instant,  shut 
My  woful  self  up  in  a  mourning  house, 
Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation 
For  the  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 
If  this  thou  do  deny,  let  our  hands  part ; 
Neither  intitled  in  the  other's  heart 

King.  If  this,  or  more  than  this,  I  would  deny, 

To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest, 
The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye  ! 

Hence  ever,  then,  my  heart  is  in  thy  breast 

Biron.  And  what  to  me,  my  love  ?  and  what  to 
me? 

Ros.  You  must  be  purged  too,  your  sins  are  rank : 
You  are  attaint  with  faults  and  perjury; 
Therefore,  if  you  my  favour  mean  to  get, 
A  twelvemonth  shall  you  spend,  and  never  rest, 
But  seek  the  weary  beds  of  people  sick. 

Dtitn.  But  what  to  me,  my  love?  but  what  to  me? 

Kath.  A  wife! — A  beard,  fair  health,  and  hon- 
esty; 
With  three-fold  love  I  wish  you  all  these  three. 

Dunu  O,  shall  I  say,  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife  ? 

Kath.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  a  twelvemonth  and  a 
day 
I'll  mark  no  words  that  smooth -fae'd  wooers  say: 
Come  when  the  king  doth  to  my  lady  come; 
Then,  if  I  have  much  love,  I  '11  give  you  some. 

Dum.  I  '11  serve  thee  true  andfaitnfully  till  then. 

Kath.  Yet  swear  not,  lest  you  be  forsworn  again. 

Long.  What  says  Maria? 

Mar.  At  the  twelvemonth's  end, 

1 11  change  my  black  gown  for  a  faithful  friend. 

Long,  I'll  stay  with  patience;  but  the   time  is 
long. 

Mar.  The  liker  you ;  few  taller  are  so  young. 

Biron.  Studies  my  lady?  mistress,  look  on  me; 
Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye, 
What  humble  suit  attends  thy  answer  there  : 
Impose  some  service  on  me  for  thy  love. 

Ros.  Oft  have  I  heard  of  you,  my  lord  Biron, 
Before  I  saw  you ;  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks, 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts, 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit. 
To  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain, 
And  therewithal  to  win  me,  if  you  please, — 
Without  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won, — 
You  shall  this  twelvemonth  term,  from  day  to  day, 
Visit  the  speechless  sick,  and  still  converse 
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With  groaning  wretches;  and  your  task  shall  be, 
With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit 
To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 

Biron.  To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of 
death! 

Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony. 

Sot.  Why,   that's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing 

■pun, 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace 
Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools: 
A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  heara  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it :  then,  if  sickly  ears, 
Deaf  d  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  deal  groans, 
Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  them. 
And  I  will  have  you  and  that  fault  withal ; 
But  if  they  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit, 
And  I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault, 
Right  joyful  ot  your  reformation. 
Biron.  A  twelvemonth!   well,  befall  what  will 

befall, 
I  '11  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  a  hospital. 

Prin,   [7i>  rfc  King.]  Ay,  sweet  my  lord;  and  bo 

I  take  my  leave. 
King.  No,  madam;  we  will  bring  you  on  your 

Biron.  Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old 
play; 

Jack  hath  not  Jill :  these  ladies'  courtesy 
light  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy. 
Xing.  Come,  Sir,  it  wants  a  twelvemonth  and  a 

And  then  'twill  end. 
Biron.  That 'a  too  long  for  a  play. 


Arm.  Sweet  majesty,  vouclisafe  me, — 

Prin.  Was  not  thai  Hector! 

Dum.  The  worthy  knight  of  Troy. 

Arm.  I  will  kiss  thy  royal  finger,  and  take  leave. 
I  am  a  votary;  I  have  vowed  to  Jaquenetta  to  hold 
the  plough  for  her  sweet  love  three  years.  But, 
most  esteemed  greatness,  will  you  hear  the  dialogue 
that  the  two  learned  men  have  compiled  in  praise  of 


the  owl  and  the  cuckoo?  it  should  hnve  followed  ir 
the  end  of  our  show. 

King.  Call  them  forth  quickly ;  we  will  do  so, 

Arm.   Holla!  approach. 


Renter  Holofs: 


kikl,  Moth,  Costai 


This  side  is  Hiems,  winter;  this  Ver,  the  spring; 
the  one  maintained  by  the  owl,  the  other  by  the 
cuckoo.     Ver,  begin. 


Thee 


wthtn, 


of  ydW  hue, 


Mocks  married  m 


Cuckoo 


10,— 0  word"  of  fa 
u  married  ear. 

shepherd!  pipe  or 

.      .     turtles  trcad/aitf ..,  _. 


Unplea 
Wh. 


Wh< 


'lien  shepherds  pipe  on  oaron  straws. 
And  merry  larks  ait  ploughmen's  clocks, 
'lien  turtles  tread,  and  roots,  and  daws. 


The  ci. 


Cuckoo, 


.  ;  fur  :hu, 


Cuckoo, 
jckoo,— O  word  of  feu  1 


To- whit,  t. 
While  a 

When  a 


who,  u  m< 


asyj. 


To-who ; 

lothkcclinepot. 


1  iloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 

Irowiis  the  parson  i  lav, 
■ding  in  i  he  Know, 
. ose  Looks  red  and  raw. 

Wltrii  r„;:,l--l  tr.il,,  hi^m  [he  bowl, 
Then  nightly  tk 


And  birds  *it  brooding 


To-wh 


While 


V  J°J- 


Arm.  The  words  of  Mercury  arc  harsh  after  the 
songs  of  Apollo.     You,  that  way;  we,  this  way. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


in  love  with  Hermia. 


Theseus,  Duke  4^  Athens. 

Egeus,  Father  to  Hermla- 

Lys  ANDES,      ) 

Demetrius,    S 

pHiLosTjtATS,  Master  of  the  Revels  to  Theseus. 

Quince,  a  Carp enter. 

Snug,  a  yoiner. 

Bottom,  a  Weaver. 

Flute,  a  Bellows-mender. 

Snout,  a  Tinker. 

Starveling,  a  Tailor. 


HipPOLYTA,  Queen  of  the  Attuuums,  ietrothed  to 

Theseus. 
Hermia,  in  love  with  Lysander. 
Helena,  in  love  with  Demetrius. 


Obbron,  King  of  the  Fairies. 
Titania,  Queen  of  the  Fairies. 
Puck,  or  Hobin-Goodfcllow. 
Peas-Blossom,  -\ 
Cobweb,  !    -.  .  . 

Moth,  f  *«**■■ 

Mustard-seed,  J 


Pyramus, 

Thisbe, 

Wall, 

Moonshine, 

Lion, 


Characters  in  the  Interlude  per- 
formed by  the  "rude  mechani- 
cals." 


Other  Fairies  attending  their  King  and  Queen* 
Attendants  on  Theseus  and  Hippolyta. 


SCENE, — Athens;  and  a  Wood  near  it. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— Athens.     A  Room  in  the  Palace  of 

Theseus. 

Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Philostrate,  and 

Attendants. 

The.  Now,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace ;  four  nappy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon :  but,  oh,  methinks,  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes !  she  lingers  my  desires, 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager, 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 

Hip.  Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in 
nights; 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time ; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solemnities. 

The.  Go,  Philostrate, 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments; 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth : 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals, — 
The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp. — 

[Exit  Philostrate. 
Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword, 
And  won  thy  love,  doing  thee  injuries; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key, 
"With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 

Enter  Egeus,  Hermia,  Lysander,  and  Demetrius. 

Ege.  Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke ! 

The.  Thanks,  good  Egeus :  what 's  the  news  with 
thee? 

Egc.  Full  of  vexation  come  I,  with  complaint 
Against  my  child,  my  daughter  Hermia. — 
Stand  forth,  Demetrius. — -My  noble  lord, 
This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her. — 
Stand  forth,  Lysander : — and,  my  gracious  duke, 
This  man  hath  bewitch'd  the  bosom  of  my  child  :— 


Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her  rhymes, 
And  interchange  love-tokens  with  my  child: 
Thou  hast  by  moon-light  at  her  window  sung, 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love  j 
And  stofn  tir  impression  of  her  fantasy 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits, 
Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats  (messengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth) : 
With    cunning    hast    thou   filch'd   my  daughter's 

heart ; 
Turn'd  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me, 
To  stubborn  harshness: — and,  my  gracious  duke, 
Be  it  so  she  will  not  here  before  your  grace 
Consent  to  many  with  Demetrius, 
I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens, — 
As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her : 
Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman, 
Or  to  her  death,  according  to  our  law 
Immediately  provided  in  that  case. 

The.  What   say  you,  Hermia?   be  advis'd,   fair 
maid: 
To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god ; 
One  that  compos'd  your  beauties;  yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax, 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

Her.  So  is  Lysander. 

The.  In  himself  he  is ; 

But,  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice, 
The  other  must  be  held  the  worthier. 

Her.  I  would  my  father  look'd  but  with  my  eyes. 

The.  Rather,  your  eyes  must  with  his  judgment 
look. 

Her.  I  do  entreat  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold, 
Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty, 
In  such  a  presence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts; 
But  I  beseech  your  grace,  tnat  I  may  know 
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The  worst  that  may  befall  me  in  this  case, 
If  I  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius. 

The.  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
For  ever  the  society  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires ; 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice, 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun; 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd, 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon. 
Thrice  blessed  they,  that  master  so  their  blood, 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage ; 
But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distill'd, 
Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Her.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord, 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship,  whose  unwished  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 

The.  Take  time  to  pause;  and,  by  the  next  new 
moon, — 
The  sealing-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me 
For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship, — 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will, 
Or  else  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would ; 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest, 
For  aye,  austerity  and  single  life. 

Dent.  Relent,    sweet   Hermia: — and,    Lysandcr, 
Thy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right  [yield 

Lys.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius ; 
Let  me  have  Hcrmia's:  do  you  marry  him. 

Ege.  Scornful  Lysandcr!  true,  he  hath  my  love, — 
And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him ; 
And  she  is  mine,  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  do  estate  unto  Demetrius. 

Lys.  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he, 
As  well  possess'd ;  my  love  is  more  than  his; 
My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  rank'd 
(If  not  with  vantage,)  as  Demetrius'; 
And,  which  is  more  than  all  these  boasts  can  be, 
I  am  belov'd  of  beauteous  Hermia : 
Why  should  not  I,  then,  prosecute  my  right? 
Demetrius,  I  '11  avouch  it  to  his  head, 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul ;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes, 
Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry, 
Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man. 

The.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  heard  so  much, 
And  with  Demetrius  thought  to  have  spoke  thereof ; 
But,  being  over-full  of  self-affairs, 
My  mind  did  lose  it. — But,  Demetrius,  come; 
And  come,  Egeus :  you  shall  go  with  me, 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both. — 
For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself 
To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will ; 
Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up 
(Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate) 
To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life. — 
Come,  my  Hippolyta :  what  cheer,  my  love?— 
Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along : 
I  must  employ  you  in  some  business 
Against  our  nuptial ;  and  confer  with  you 
Of  something  nearly  that  concerns  yourselves. 

Ege.  With  duty  and  desire  we  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Tiies.  Hip.  Ege.  Dem.  and  train. 

Lys.  How  now,  my  love!    Why  is  your  cheek  so 
How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast?    [pale? 


Her.  Belike,  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could  well 
Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 

Lys.  Ah  me!  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth : 
But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood, — 

Her.  O  cross !  too  high  to  be  cnthrall'd  to  low ! 

Lys.  Or  else  misgraffed  in  respect  of  years, — 

Her.  O  spite !  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young ! 

Lys.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends, — 

Her.  O  hell!  to  choose  love  by  another's  eye! 

Lys.  Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 
War,  death,  or  sickness,  did  lay  siege  to  it, 
Making  it  momentany  as  a  sound, 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream ; 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth, 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,—  Behold ! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

Her.  If,  then,  true  lovers  have  been  .ever  cross'd, 
It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny : 
Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience, 
because  it  is  a  customary  cross, 
As  due  to  love  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and  sighs, 
Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers. 

Lys.  A  good  persuasion:   therefore,   hear  me, 
I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager  [Hermia. 

Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child: 
From  Athens  is  her  house  remote  seven  leagues; 
And  she  respects  me  as  her  only  son. 
There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee ; 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us.     If  thou  lov'st  me,  then, 
Steal  forth  thy  father's  house  to-morrow  night; 
And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 
Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  to  a  morn  of  May, 
There  will  I  stay  for  thee. 

Her.  My  good  Lysander! 

I  swear  to  thee,  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow ; 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head ; 
By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves ; 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls  and  prospers  loves, 
And  by  that  fire  which  burn'd  the  Carthage  queen, 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen ; 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke, 
in  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke ; — 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me, 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

Lys.  Keep  promise,    love.      Look,  here  comes 
Helena. 

Enter  Helena. 

Her.  God  speed  fair  Helena!     Whither  away? 

He/.  Call  you  me  fair?  that  fair  again  unsay. 
Demetrius  loves  your  fair :  O  happy  fair  I 
Your  eyes  are  lode-stars ;  and  your  tongue's  sweet 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear,  [air 

When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 
Sickness  is  catching:  O,  were  favour  so, 
Yours  would  I  catch,  fair  Hermia !  ere  I  go, 
My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye, 
My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet  melody 
Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated, 
The  rest  I  '11  give  to  be  to  you  translated. 
O,  teach  me  how  you  look ;  and  with  what  art 
You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart ! 

Her.  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still. 
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Hel.  O  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  smiles 
such  skill ! 

Her.  I  give  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me  love. 

Hel.  O  that  my  prayers  could  such  affection  move ! 

Her.  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me. 

Hel.  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 

Her.  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  fault  of  mine. 

Hel.  None,  but  your  beauty:  would  that  fault 
were  mine ! 

Her.  Take  comfort ;  he  no  more  shall  see  my  face ; 
Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place. — 
Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see, 
Seem'd  Athens  as  a  paradise  to  me : 
O,  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell, 
That  he  hath  turn'd  a  heaven  unto  a  hell ! 

Lys.  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold: 
To-morrow  night,  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  wat'ry  glass, 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass, 
(A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal,) 
Through  Athens'  gates  have  we  devis'd  to  steal. 

Her.  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose -beds  were  wont  to  lie, 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet, 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet ; 
And  thence  from  Athens  turn  away  our  eyes, 
To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies. 
Farewell,  sweet  playfellow:  pray  thou  for  us; 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius ! — 
Keep  word,  Lysander :  we  must  starve  our  sight 
From  lovers'  food  till  morrow  deep  midnight 

Lys.  I  will,  my  Hermia. — {Exit  Herm.]  Helena, 
adieu: 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  you !  [Exit. 

Hel.  How  happy  some,  o'er  other  some  can  be ! 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she : 
But  what  of  that?  Demetrius  thinks  not  so ; 
He  will  not  know,  what  all  but  he  do  know; 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermia's  eyes, 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities. 
Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity : 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind; 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind : 
Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste ; 
"Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste : 
And  therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child, 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  bcguil'd. 
As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear, 
So  the  boy  Love  is  perjur'd  every  where : 
For  ere  Demetrius  look'd  on  Hermia's  cyne, 
He  hail'd  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine : 
And  when  this  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia  felt, 
So  he  dissolv'd,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt. 
I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight : 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  night, 
Pursue  her;  and  for  this  intelligence 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense : 
But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain, 
To  have  his  sight  thither  and  back  again.        [Exit. 

Scene  IL — Athens.  A  Room  in  Quince's  House. 

Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  and 

Starveling. 

Quin.  Is  all  our  company  here? 
Bot.  You  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man 
by  man,  according  to  the  scrip. 

Quin.  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name, 


which  is  thought  fit,  through  all  Athens,  to  play  in 
our  interlude  before  the  duke  and  the  duchess  on 
his  wedding-day  at  night. 

Bol.  First,  good  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the  play 
treats  on ;  then  read  the  names  of  the  actors ;  and 
so  grow  to  a  point 

Quin.  Marry,  our  play  is — The  most  lamentable 
comedy,  and  most  cruel  death  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisby. 

Bot.  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you, 
and  a  merry. — Now,  good  Peter  Quince,  call  forth 
your  actors  by  the  scroll — Masters,  spread  your- 
selves. 

Quin.  Answer,  as  I  call  you. — Nick  Bottom,  the 
weaver. 

Bot.  Ready.  Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and 
proceed. 

Quin.  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for  Pyra- 
mus. 

Bot.  What  is  Pyramus?  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant? 

Quin.  A  lover,  that  kills  himself  most  gallantly 
for  love. 

Bot.  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  per- 
forming of  it:  if  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to 
their  eyes;  I  will  move  storms,  I  will  condole  in 
some  measure.  To  the  rest : — yet  my  chief  humour 
is  for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part 
to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split 

"The  racing  rocks 
And  shivering  shocks 
Shall  break  the  locks 

Of  prison-gates ; 
And  Phibbus'  car 
Shall  shine  from  far, 
And  make  and  mar 
The  foolish  fates." 

This  was  lofty ! — Now  name  the  rest  of  the  players. 
— This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein; — a  lover  is 
more  condoling. 

Quin.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 

Flu.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You  must  take  Thisby  on  you. 

Flu.  What  is  Thisby?  a  wandering  knight? 

Quin.  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must  love. 

Flu.  Nay,  faith,  let  not  me  play  a  woman ;  I  have 
a  beard  coming. 

Quin.  That  s  all  one :  you  shall  play  it  in  a  mask, 
and  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will. 

Bot.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thisby 
too :  I  '11  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice ; — "Thisne, 
Thisne  " — ' '  Ah,  Pyramus,  my  lover  dear !  thy  Thisby 
dear,  and  lady  dear!" 

Quin.  No,  no;  you  must  play  Pyramus: — and, 
Flute,  you  Thisby. 

Bot.  Well,  proceed. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor. 

Star.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  you  must  play  Thisby' s 
mother. — Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

Snout.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You,  Pyramus^s  father; — myself,  Thisby's 
father; — Snug,  the  joiner,  you,  the  lion's  part: — 
and,  I  hope,  here  is  a  play  fitted. 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written?  pray 
you,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 

Quin.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing 
but  roaring. 

Bot.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too :  I  will  roar,  that  I 
will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me;  I  will 
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roar,  that  I  will  make  the  duke  say,  "  Let  him  roar 
again,  let  him  roar  again." 

Quin.  An  you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you 
would  fright  the  duchess  and  the  ladies,  that  they 
would  shriek;  and  that  were  enough  to  hang  us 
all. 

AIL  That  would  hang  us,  every  mother's  son. 

Bot.  I  grant  you,  friends,  if  that  you  should  fright 
the  ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would  have  no 
more  discretion  but  to  hang  us :  but  I  will  aggra- 
vate my  voice  so,  that  I  wul  roar  you  as  gently  as 
any  sucking  dove;  I  will  roar  you  an  'twere  any 
nightingale. 

Quin,  You  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus;  for 
Pyramus  is  a  sweet-faced  man;  a  proper  man,  as 
one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day ;  a  most  lovely, 
gentlemanlike  man  :  therefore,  you  must  needs  play 
Pyramus. 

Bot.  Well,  I  will  undertake  it  What  beard  were 
I  best  to  play  it  in? 

Quin.   Why,  what  you  will. 

Bot.  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw-colour 
beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  your  purple-in- 
grain beard,  or  your  French-crown-colour  beard, 
your  perfect  yellow. 

Quin.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair 
at  all,  and  then  you  will  play  bare-faced. — But  mas- 
ters, here  are  your  parts :  and  I  am  to  entreat  you, 
request  you,  and  desire  you,  to  con  them  by  to- 
morrow night;  and  meet  me  in  the  palace  wood,  a 
mile  without  the  town,  by  moon-light;  there  will 
we  rehearse, — for  if  we  meet  in  the  city,  we  shall  be 
dogged  with  company,  and  our  devices  known.  In 
the  meantime,  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties,  such 
as  our  play  wants.     I  pray  you,  fail  me  not 

Bot.  We  will  meet ;  and  there  we  may  rehearse 
more  obscenely,  and  courageously.  Take  pains; 
be  perfect ;  adieu. 

Quin.  At  the  duke's  oak  we  meet 

Bot.  Enough ;  hold,  or  cut  bow-strings.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.  — ^  Wood  near  Athens. 

Enter  a  Fairy  and  "Puck,  from  opposite  sides. 

Puck.  How  now,  spirit !  whither  wander  you? 
Fat,  Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 
Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  every  where, 
Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere; 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green : 
The  cowslips  tail  her  pensioners  be; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours, 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours : 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits;  I  '11  be  gone: 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 

Puck.  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night : 
Take  heed  the  queen  come  not  within  his  sight ; 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath, 
Because  that  she,  as  hex  attendant,  hath 


A  lovely  boy,  stol'n  from  an  Indian  king; 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling : 
And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  his  (rain,  to  trace  the  forests  wild ; 
But  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  boy, 
Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy: 
And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-light  sheen, 
But  they  do  square ;  that  all  their  elves,  for  fear, 
Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there. 

Fai.  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making 
quite, 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Call'd  Robin  Good -fellow :  are  you  not  he 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ; 
Skims  milk,  and  sometimes  labours  in  the  quern, 
And  bootless  makes  the  breathless  housewife  churn; 
And  sometime  makes  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm ; 
Misleads  night- wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck : 
Are  not  you  he? 

Puck.  Thou  speak'st  aright ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile, 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal : 
And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab ; 
And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 
And  on  her  withcr'd  dew-lap  pour  the  ale. 
The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale, 
Sometime  for  tbree-foot  stool  mistaketh  me ; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she, 
And  "  tailor  "  cries,  and  falls  into  a  cough; 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  loffe; 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. — 
But,  room,  Fairy!  here  comes  Oberon.  [gone! 

Fan  And  here  my  mistress. — Would  that  he  were 

Scene  II. — The  Same. 

Enter  Ourron  from  one  side,  with  his  train;  atui TiTAHlA. 
from,  the  other,  with  hers. 

Obe.  Ill  met  by  moon-light,  proud  Titania. 

Tiia.  What,  jealous  Oberon !  Fairies,  skip  hence : 
I  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 

Obe.  Tarry,  rash  wanton :  am  not  I  thy  lord? 

Tita.  Then,  I  must  be  thy  lady :  but  I  know 
When  thou  hast  stol'n  away  from  fairy  land, 
And  in  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day, 
Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love 
To  amorous  Phillida.     Why  art  thou  here., 
Come  from  the  farthest  steep  of  India, 
But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 
Your  buskin'd  mistress  and  your  warrior  love, 
To  Theseus  must  be  wedded?  and  you  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 

Obe.  How  canst  thou  thus,  for  shame,  Titania, 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolyta, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus? 
Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering 

night 
From  Perigenia,  whom  he  ravished? 
And  make  him  with  fair  y£gle"  break  his  faith, 
With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa? 

Tita.  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy: 
And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring, 
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Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 

By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook, 

Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea, 

To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind, 

But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturb'd  our  sport. 

Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain, 

As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 

Contagious  Togs ;  which,  falling  in  the  land, 

Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud, 

That  they  have  overborne  their  continents : 

The  ox  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain, 

The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat ;  and  the  green  corn 

Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attain'd  a  beard : 

The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 

And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock ; 

The  nine-men's  morris  is  fill'd  up  with  mud; 

And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 

For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguishable : 

The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here; 

No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest : — 

Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 

Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 

That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound : 

And  thorough  this  distemperature  we  see 

The  seasons  alter :  hoary-headed  frosts 

Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose; 

And  on  old  Hyem  s  chin,  and  icy  crown, 

An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 

Is,  as  in  mockery,  set.     The  spring,  the  summer, 

The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 

Their  wonted  liveries ;  and  the  'mazed  world, 

By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which : 

And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 

From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension; 

We  are  their  parents  and  original. 

■Ode.  Do  you  amend  it,  then ;  it  lies  in  you : 
Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon? 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy, 
To  be  my  henchman. 

Tita.  Set  your  heart  at  rest : 

The  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  votaress  of  my  order: 
And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night, 
Full  often  hath  she  gossip'd  by  my  aide ; 
And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  sands, 
Marking  th'  embarked  traders  on  the  flood; 
When  we  have  laugh'd  to  see  the  sails  conceive, 
And  grow  big-bellied,  with  the  wanton  wind ; 
Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait 
Following,   (her  womb  then  rich  with  my  youn 
Would  imitate,  and  sail  upon  the  land,  [squire) 

To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again, 
As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandize. 
But  she,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die; 
And  for  her  sake  I  do  rear  up  her  boy; 
And  for  her  sake  I  will  not  part  with  him. 

Obe.  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay? 

Tila.  Perchance  till  after  Theseus'  wedding-day. 
If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round, 
And  see  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us ; 
If  not,  shun  me,  and  I  will  spare  your  haunts. 

Obe.  Give  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with  thee. 

Tita.  Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom.— -Fairies,  away ! 
We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay. 

[Exit  TlTANlA,  with  her  train. 

Obe.  Well,  go  thy  way:  thou  shaft  not  from  this 
Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  injury. —  [grove, 

My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither.    Thou  remember'st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 


ir 


And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 

Puck.  I  remember. 

Obe.  That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  couldst  not), 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  ann'd :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west, 
And  loos'd  his  love -shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry  moon. 
And  the  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 
Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 
Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound, 
And  maidens  call  it,  love-in-idleness. 
Fetch  me  that  flower;  the  herb  I  show'd  thee  once : 
The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid, 
Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 
Fetch  me  this  herb ;  and  be  thou  here  again, 
Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 

Puck.  I  '11  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.  \ExiL 

Obe,  Having  once  this  juice, 

I  '11  watch  Titania  when  she  is  asleep, 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes. 
The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  upon, 
(Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull, 
On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape,) 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love : 
And  ere  I  take  this  charm  cflf  from  her  sight, 
(As  I  can  take  it  with  another  herb) 
I  '11  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 
But  who  comes  here?    I  am  invisible; 
And  I  will  over-hear  their  conference. 

Enter  Demetrius,  Helena  following him. 

Dem.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me  not. 
Where  is  Lysander,  and  fair  Hermia? 
The  one  I  '11  slay,  the  other  slayeth  me. 
Thou  told'st  me  they  were  stol'n  into  this  wood ; 
And  here  am  I,  and  wood  within  this  wood, 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia. 
Hence !  get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 

Hcl.  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant; 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel :  leave  you  your  power  to  draw, 
And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  you. 

Dem.  Do  I  entice  you  ?    Do  I  speak  you  fair? 
Or,  rather,  do  I  not  in  plainest  truth 
Tell  you,  I  do  not  nor  I  cannot  love  you? 

Hcl.  And  even  for  that  do  I  love  you  the  more. 
I  am  your  spaniel ;  and,  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  yon : 
Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me, 
Neglect  me,  lose  me ;  only  give  me  leave, 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 
What  worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love, 
(And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me,) 
Than  to  be  used  as  you  use  your  dog? 

Dem.  Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my 
spirit; 
For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 

Hcl.  And  I  am  sick  when  I  look  not  on  you. 
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Dem.  You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much, 
To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourself 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not ; 
To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night, 
And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place, 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 

Hel.  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  that. 
It  is  not  night  when  I  do  see  your  face, 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night; 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company, 
For  you,  in  my  respect,  are  all  the  world : 
Then  how  can  it  be  said  I  am  alone, 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me? 

Dem.  I'll  run  from  thee  and  hide  me  in  the 
brakes, 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts. 

HeL  The  wildest  hath  not  such  a  heart  as  you. 
Run  when  you  will,  the  story  shall  be  chang'd, — 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase ; 
Trie  dove  pursues  the  griffin;  the  mild  hind 
Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger, — bootless  speed, 
When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valour  flies ! 

Dem.  I  will  not  stay  thy  questions ;  let  me  go : 
Or,  if  thou  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood. 

Hel.  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  the  field, 
You  do  me  mischief.     Fie,  Demetrius ! 
Your  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex : 
We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do ; 
We  should  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 
I  '11  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell, 
To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well. 

[Exeunt  Dem.  and  Hel. 

Obe.  Fare  thee  well,  nymph :  ere  he  do  leave  this 
grove, 
Thou  shalt  fly  him,  and  he  shall  seek  thy  love. — 

Re-enter  Puck. 

Hast  thou  the  flower  there?    Welcome,  wanderer. 

Puck.  Ay,  there  it  is. 

Obe.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 

I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  ox-lips,  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine : 
There  sleeps  Titania  some  time  of  the  night, 
Lull'd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight ; 
And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamel'd  skin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in : 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I  '11  streak  her  eyes, 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies. 
Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this  grove : 
A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 
With  a  disdainful  youth :  anoint  his  eyes ; 
But  do  it,  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 
May  be  the  lady.     Thou  shalt  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
Effect  it  with  some  care,  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  on  her,  than  she  upon  her  love : 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock  crow. 

Puck.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  your  servant  shall  do 
so.  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — Another  part  of  the  Wood. 

Enter  Titania,  with  her  train. 
2ita.  Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy  song; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence ; — 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds; 


Some,  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wings, 

To  make  my  small  elves  coats;  and  some,  keep 
back 

The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and  won- 
ders 

At  our  quaint  spirits.     Sing  me  now  asleep; 

Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest 
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You  spotted  snakes,  with  double  tongue, 
Thorny  hedge-hogs,  be  not  seen ; 

Newts,  and  blind- worms,  do  no  wrong ; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen : 

Chants.        Philomel,  with  melody. 

Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby  ; 
Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby: 
Never  harm, 
Nor  spell  nor  charm. 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh  ; 
So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 

2  Rat.        Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here  ; 

Hence,  you  long-leggM  spinners,  hence ! 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near ; 
Worm,  nor  snail,  do  no  offence. 

Chorus.        Philomel,  with  melody,  &c. 

I  Fai.  Hence,  away !  now  all  is  well. 
One,  aloof,  stand  sentinel 

[Exeunt  Fairies.     Titania  sleeps. 

Enter  Oberon. 
Obe.  [Squeezes  the  flower  on  Titania's  eye/ids.] 
What  thou  seest  when  thou  dost  wake, 
Do  it  for  thy  true  love  take ; 
Love,  and  languish  for  his  sake : 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair, 
In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear 
When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear. 
Wake  when  some  vile  thing  is  near.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lysander  and  Hermia. 

Lys.  Fair  love,  you  (aint  with  wandering  in  the 
wood; 

And  to  speak  troth,  I  have  forgot  our  way : 
We  '11  rest  us,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  good, 

And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 

Her.  Be  it  so,  Lysander :  find  you  out  a  bed ; 
For  I  upon  this  bank  will  rest  my  head. 

Lys.  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both ; 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth. 

Her.  Nay,    good  Lysander;   for  my  sake,   my 
dear, 
Lie  farther  off  yet;  do  not  lie  so  near. 

Lys.  O,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  innocence ! 
Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  conference. 
I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit, 
So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it : 
Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath ; 
So  then,  two  bosoms,  and  a  single  troth. 
Then,  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny ; 
For,  lying  so,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 

Her.  Lysander  riddles  very  prettily : — 
Now  much  beshrcw  my  manners  and  my  pride, 
If  Hermia  meant  to  say,  Lysander  lied. 
But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  courtesy 
Lie  farther  off;  in  human  modesty,  • 
Such  separation  as  may  well  be  said 
Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid, — 
So  far  be  distant ;  and,  good  night,  sweet  friend. 
Thy  love  ne'er  alter  till  thy  sweet  life  end ! 

Lys.  Amen,  amen,  to  that  fair  prayer,  say  I ; 
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And  then  end  life,  when  I  end  loyalty ! 
Here  is  my  bed :  sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest ! 
Her.    With  half  that  wish  the  wishers  eyes  be 
press'd !  [  They  sleep. 

Enter  Puck. 

Puck.  Through  the  forest  have  I  gone, 
But  Athenian  found  I  none, 
On  whose  eyes  I  might  approve 
This  flower's  force  in  stirring  love. 
Night  and  silence!  who  is  here? 
Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear : 
This  is  he,  my  master  said, 
Despised  the  Athenian  maid ; 
And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound, 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground : — 
Pretty  soul !  she  durst  not  lie 
Near  this  lack-love,  this  kill-courtesy. 

[Sijueezes  the  flower  on  Lysander's 
eyelids. 
Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 
All  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe. 
When  thou  wak'st,  let  love  forbid 
Sleep  his  seat  on  thy  eyelid: 
So  awake  when  I  am  gone, 
For  I  must  now  to  Oberon.  [Exit. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Helena,  running. 

Hel.  Stay,  though  thou  kill  me,  sweet  Demet- 
rius. 

Dem.  I  charge  thee,  hence ;  and  do  not  haunt  me 
thus. 

Hel.  O,  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me?  do  not  so. 

Dem.  Stay,  on  thy  peril :  I  alone  will  go. 

[Exit  Demetrius. 

Hel.  O,  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chase ! 
The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace. 
Happy  is  Hermia,  wheresoe'er  she  lies ; 
For  she  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes. 
How  came  her  eyes  so  bright?    Not  with  salt  tears : 
If  so,  my  eyes  are  oftener  wash'd  than  hers. 
No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear; 
For  beasts  that  meet  me,  run  away  for  fear : 
Therefore  no  marvel  though  Demetrius 
Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  thus. 
What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermia' s  sphery  eyne? — 
But  who  is  here? — Lysander!  on  the  ground! 
Dead?  or  asleep? — I  see  no  blood,  no  wound. — 
Lysander,  if  you  live,  good  Sir,  awake. 

Lys.  [Awaking.]  And  run  through  fire  I  will,  for 
thy  sweet  sake. 
Transparent  Helena !    Nature  here  shows  art, 
That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart 
Where  is  Demetrius?    O,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name  to  perish  on  my  sword ! 

Hel.  Do  not  say  so,  Lysander;  say  not  so. 
What  though  he  love  your  Hermia?    Lord,  what 

though? 
Yet  Hermia  still  loves  you :  then  be  content 

Lys.  Content  with  Hermia !     No ;  I  do  repent 
The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent. 
Not  Hermia,  but  Helena  I  love : 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove? 
The  will  of  man  isT>y  his  reason  sway'd; 
And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season : 
So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason ; 
And  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill, 


Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will, 
And  leads  me  to  your  eyes;  where  I  overlook 
Love's  stories,  written  in  love's  richest  book. 

Hel.  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  born? 
When,  at  your  hands,  did  I  deserve  this  scorn? 
Is't  not  enough,  is't  not  enough,  young  man, 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can, 
Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye, 
But  you  must  flout  my  insufficiency? 
Good  troth,  you  do  me  wrong, — good  sooth,  you 

do, — 
In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo. 
But  fare  you  well :  perforce  I  must  confess, 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 
O,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refus'd, 
Should  of  another  therefore  be  abus'd !  [Exit. 

Lys.  She  sees  not  Hermia. —Hermia,  sleep  thou 
there: 
And  never  may'st  thou  come  Lysander  near ! 
For,  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings ; 
Or,  as  the  heresies,  that  men  do  leave, 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive ; 
So  thou,  my  surfeit  and  my  heresy, 
Of  all  be  hated,  but  the  most  of  me ! 
And,  all  my  powers,  address  your  love  and  might 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  ner  knight.  [Exit. 

Her.  [Awaking.]  Help  me,  Lysander,  help  me! 
do  thy  best 
To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast ! 
Ah  me,  for  pity ! — what  a  dream  was  here ! 
Lysander,  look  how  I  do  quake  with  fear: 
Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away, 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey. — 
Lysander! — What,  remov'd? — Lysander!  lord! — 
What,  out  of  hearing?  gone?  no  sound,  no  word? 
Alack!  where  are  you?  speak,  an  if  you  hear; 
Speak,  of  all  loves !     I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 
No? — then  I  well  perceive  you  are  not  nigh: 
Either  death,  or  you,  I  '11  find  immediately. 

[Exit. 
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ACT  IIL 

Scene  L—The  Wood.    Titania  lying  asleep. 

Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Starve- 
ling. 

Bot.  Are  we  all  met  ? 

Quin.  Pat,  pat;  and  here's  a  marvellous  con- 
venient place  for  our  rehearsal.  This  green  plot 
shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn  brake  our  'tiring- 
house;  and  we  will  do  it  in  action,  as  we  will  do  it 
before  the  duke. 

Bot.  Feter  Quince, — 

Quin.  What  say'st  thou,  bully  Bottom? 

Bot.  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of  "  Pyra- 
mus  and  Thisby,"  that  will  never  please.  First, 
Pyramus  must  draw  a  sword  to  kill  himself;  which 
the  ladies  cannot  abide.     How  answer  you  that? 

Sttont.  By'rlakin,  a  parlous  fear. 

Star.  I  believe  we  must  leave  the  killing  out, 
when  all  is  done. 

Bot.  Not  a  whit :  I  have  a  device  to  make  all  well. 
Write  me  a  prologue ;  and  let  the  prologue  seem  to 
say,  we  will  do  no  harm  with  our  swords,  and  that 
Pyramus  is  not  killed  indeed;  and,  for  the  more 
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better  assurance,  that  I,  Pyramus,  am  not  Pyramus, 
but  Bottom  the  weaver.  This  will  put  them  out  of 
fear. 

Quin.  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  prologue ;  and 
it  shall  be  written  in  eight  and  six. 

Bot.  No,  make  it  two  more ;  let  it  be  written  in 
eight  and  eight. 

Snout  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afcard  of  the  lion? 

Star.  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you. 

Bat.  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with  your- 
selves: to  bring  in, — God  shield  us! — a  lion  among 
ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing ;  for  there  is  not  a 
more  fearful  wild-fowl  than  your  lion,  living ;  and  we 
ought  to  look  to  it 

Snout.  Therefore,  another  prologue  must  tell  he 
is  not  a  lion. 

Bot.  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and  half  his 
face  must  be  seen  through  the  lion's  neck ;  and  he 
himself  must  speak  through,  saying  thus,  or  to  the 
same  defect, — "  Ladies, — or,  fair  ladies, — I  would 
wish  you, — or,  I  would  request  you, — or,  I  would 
entreat  you, — not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble :  my  life 
for  yours.  If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it 
were  pity  of  my  life :  no,  I  am  no  such  thing ;  I  ain 
a  man  as  other  men  are:" — and  there,  indeed,  let 
him  name  his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly,  he  is 
Snug,  the  joiner. 

Quin.  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  there  is  two  hard 
things, — that  is,  to  bring  the  moonlight  into  a  cham- 
ber ;  for,  you  know,  Pyramus  and  Thisby  meet  by 
moonlight. 

Snug.  Doth  the  moon  shine  that  night  we  play 
our  play? 

Bot.  A  calandar,  a  calendar!  look  in  the  al- 
manack ;  find  out  moonshine,  find  out  moonshine. 

Quin.  Yes,  it  doth  shine  that  night. 

Bot.  Why,  then  may  you  leave  a  casement  of  the 
great  chamber  window,  where  we  play,  open ;  and 
the  moon  may  shine  in  at  the  casement. 

Quin.  Ay ;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  a  bush 
of  thorns  and  a  lanthorn,  and  say  he  comes  to  dis- 
*  figure,  or  to  present,  the  person  of  moonshine.  Then, 
there  is  another  thing :  we  must  have  a  wall  in  the 
great  chamber;  for  Pyramus  and  Thisby,  says  the 
story,  did  talk  through  the  chink  of  a  wall. 

Snug.  You  can  never  bring  in  a  wall. — What  say 
you,  Bottom? 

Bot.  Some  man  or  other  must  present  wall :  and 
let  him  have  some  plaster,  or  some  loam,  or  some 
rough-cast  about  him,  to  signify  wall ;  and  let  him 
hold  his  fingers  thus,  and  through  that  cranny  shall 
Pyramus  and  Thisby  whisper. 

Quin,  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well.  Come,  sit 
down,  every  mothers  son,  and  rehearse  your  parts. 
Pyramus,  you  begin.  When  you  have  spoken  your 
speech,  enter  into  that  brake; — and  so  every  one 
according  to  his  cue. 

Enter  Puck,  behind. 

Puck.  What  hempen  home-spuns  have  we  swag- 
gering here, 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen? 
What,  a  play  toward!     I'll  be  an  auditor; 
An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause. 

Quin.  Speak,  Pyramus. — Thisby,  stand  forth. 

Pyr.  "Thisby,*  the  flowers  of  odious  savours 

Quin.  " Odours, "  "odours."  [sweet,"— 

Pyr.  — "  odours  savours  sweet: 
So  hath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thisby,  dear. — 


But  hark,  a  voice !  stay  thou  but  here  a  while, 
And  by  and  by  I  will  to  thee  appear. " 

[Exit. 
Puck.  [Aside.]  A   stranger    Pyramus    than    e'er 
play'd  here !  [Exit. 

This.  Must  I  speak  now? 

Quin.  Ay,  marry,  must  you ;  for  you  must  under- 
stand, he  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he  heard,  and 
is  to  come  again. 

This.   "  Most  radiant  Pyramus,  most  lily-white  of 

hue, 
Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier, 
Most  brisky  juvenal,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew, 

As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never  tire, 
I'll  meet  thee,  Pyramus,  at  Ninny's  tomb." 

Quin.  "  Ninus*  tomb,"  man.  Why,  you  must  not 
speak  that  yet ;  that  you  answer  to  Pyramus :  you 
si>eak  all  your  part  at  once,  cues  and  all. — Pyramus, 
enter:  your  cue  is  past;  it  is,  "never  tire." 

This.  O, — "  As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would 
never  tire." 

Re-enter  Pock,  and  Bottom  with  an  ass's  head. 

Pyr.   "  If  I  were,  fair  Thisby,  I  w;cre  only  thine :" — 
Quin.  O  monstrous !  O  strange !  we  are  haunted. — 
Pray,  masters!  fly,  masters! — Help! 

[Exit,  with  Snug,  Flute,  Snout,  an  J 
Starveling. 
Puck.  I'll  follow  you,   I'll   lead  you  about  a 

round, 
Through   bog,    through   bush,    through   brake, 
through  brier: 
Sometime  a  horse  I  '11  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire ; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  burn, 
Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn. 

[Exit. 
Bot.  Why  do  they  ran  away?  this  is  a  knavery  of 
them,  to  make  me  afcard. 

Rc-etiter  Snout. 

Snout.  O  Bottom !  thou  art  changed !  what  do  I 
see  on  thee? 

Bot.  What  do  you  sec?  you  see  an  ass's  head  of 
your  own,  do  you?  [Exit  Snout. 

Reenter  Quince. 

Quin.  Bless  thee,  Bottom!  bless  thee!  thou  art 
translated.  [Exit. 

Bot.  I  see  their  knavery :  this  is  to  make  an  ass 
of  me,  to  fright  mc,  if  they  could.  But  I  will  not 
stir  from  this  place,  do  what  they  can :  I  will  walk 
up  and  down  here,  and  I  will  sing,  that  they  shall 
hear  I  am  not  afraid.  [Sings. 

The  ousel-cock,  so  black  of  hue, 

With  orange-tawny  bill, 
The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true, 

The  wren  with  little  quill:— 

Tita.  [Atvaking.]  What  angel  wakes  me  from  my 

flowery  bed? 
Bot.  [Sings.] 

The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark, 

The  plain-song  cuckoo  gray, 
Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark, 

And  dares  not  answer,  nay  ;— 

for,  indeed,  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a 
bird?  who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he  cry 
"  cuckoo"  never  so? 

Tita.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again : 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamour'd  of  thy  note; 


So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape ; 

And  thy  fair  virtue's  force,  perforce  doth  move  me, 

On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee. 

Bot.  Methinks,  mistress,  you  should  have  little 
reason  for  that :  and  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  reason  and 
love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days ; — the 
more  the  pity,  that  some  honest  neighbours  will  not 
make  them  friends.    Nay,  I  can  gleet  upon  occasion. 

Tita.  Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful. 

Bot.  Not  so,  neither :  but  if  I  had  wit  enough  to 
get  out  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough  to  serve  mine 
own  turn. 

Tita,  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go : 
Thou  shalt  remain  here,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no. 
I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate, — 
The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state ; 
And  I  do  love  thee:  therefore  go  with  me; 
I  '11  give  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee; 
And  they  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep, 
And  sing,  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep ; 
And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so, 
That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go. — 
Peas-blossom !  Cobweb !  Moth !  and  Mustard-seed ! 

Enter  Peas-blossom,  Cobweb,  Moth,  and  Mustard-seed. 

Peas.  Ready. 

Cob.  And  I. 

Moth.  And  I. 

Mus.  And  I; 

All  Four.  Where  shall  we  go? 

Tita.  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman : 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ; 
Feed  him  with  apricocks,  and  dewberries, 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries; 
The  honey -bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees, 
And  for  night  tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes, 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise; 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies, 
To  fan  the  moon-beams  from  his  sleeping  eyes : 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

Peas.  Hail,  mortal! 

Cob.  Hail! 

Moth.  Hail! 

Mus.  Hail! 

Bot.  I  cry  your  worships'  mercy,  heartily. — I  be- 
seech your  worship's  name. 

Cob.  Cobweb. 

Bot.  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance,  good 
master  Cobweb :  if  I  cut  my  finger,  I  shall  make  bold 
with  you. — Your  name,  honest  gentleman? 

Peas,  Peas-blossom. 

Bot.  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  mistress  Squash, 
your  mother,  and  to  master  Peascod,  your  father. 
Good  master  Peas-blossom,  I  shall  desire  you  of  more 
acquaintance  too. — Your  name,  I  beseech  you,  Sir? 

Mus.  Mustard-seed. 

Bot,  Good  master  Mustard-seed,  I  know  your  pa- 
tience well :  that  same  cowardly,  giant-like  ox-beef, 
hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman  of  your  house :  I 
promise  you,  your  kindred  hath  made  my  eyes  water 
ere  now.  I  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance,  good 
master  Mustard-seed. 

Tita.  Come,  wait  upon  him;  lead  him  to  my  bower. 
The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  wat'ry  eye ; 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower, 
lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 
Tie  up  my  love's  tongue,  bring  him  silently. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  \\.— Another  part  of  the  Wood. 
Enter  Oberon. 

Obe,  I  wonder  if  Titania  be  awak'd ; 
Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye, 
Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity. — 
Here  comes  my  messenger.— [Enter  Puck.]  How 

now,  mad  spirit! 
What  night -rule  now  about  this  haunted  grove? 
Puck.  My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in  love. 
Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bower, 
While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls, 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play, 
Intended  for  great  Theseus'  nuptial  day. 
The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort, 
Who  Pyramus  presented,  in  their  sport 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake: 
When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take, 
An  ass's  nowl  I  fixed  on  his  head : 
Anon  his  Thisbe  must  be  answered, 
And  forth  my  mimic  comes.     When  they  him  spy, 
As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye, 
Or  russet-pated  choughs,  many  in  sort, 
Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report, 
Sever  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky ; 
So,  at  his  sight,  away  his  fellows  fly; 
And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o'er  and  o  er  one  falls ; 
He  murder  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls. 
Their  sense  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears  thus 

strong, 
Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong; 
For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch  ; 
Some,  sleeves, — some,  hats, — from  yielders  all  things 
I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear,  [catch. 

And  left  sweet  Pyramus  translated  there : 
When  in  that  moment  (so  it  came  to  pass,) 
Titania  wak'd,  and  straightway  lov'd  an  ass. 

Obe.  This  falls  out  better  than  I  could  devise. 
But  hast  thou  yet  latchM  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do? 

Puck.  I  took  him  sleeping,  (that  is  finish'd  too,) 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side ; 
That,  when  he  wak'd,  of  force  she  must  be  ey'd. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Hermia. 

Obe.  Stand  close :  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 

Puck.  This  is  the  woman;  but  not  this  the  man. 

Dem,  O,  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so? 
Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 

Her,  Now  I  but  chide;  but  I  should  use  thee 
worse, 
For  thou,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse. 
If  thou  hast  slain  Lysander  in  his  sleep, 
Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep, 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day, 
As  he  to  me :  would  he  have  stol'n  away 
From  sleeping  Hermia?     I  '11  believe  as  s 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bor'd ;  and  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  displease 
Her  brother's  noon-tide  with  th'  Antipodes. 
It  cannot  be  but  thou  hast  murder' d  him; 
So  should  a  murderer  look, — so  dead,  so  grim.     [I, 

Dem,  So  should  the  murder'd  look ;  and  so  should 
Pierc'd  through  the  heart  with  your  stern  cruelty : 
Yet  you,  the  murderer,  look  as  bright,  as  clear, 
As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere. 
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Her.  What's  this  to  my  Lysander?  where  is  he? 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me? 
Dem.  I  had  rather  give  his  carcase  to  my  hounds. 
Her.  Out,  dog!  out,  cur!  thou  driv'st  me  past 
the  bounds 
Of  maiden's  patience.     Hast  thou  slain  him,  then? 
Henceforth  be  never  number' d  among  men ! 
O,  once  tell  true,  tell  true,  e'en  for  my  sake! 
Durst  thou  have  look'd  upon  him  being  awake, 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleeping?    O  brave  touch! 
Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much? 
An  adder  did  it;  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 

Dem.  You  spend  your  passion  on  a  inispris'd 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander  s  blood ;  [mood : 

Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell. 

Her.  I  pray  thee,  tell  me,  then,  that  he  is  well. 
Dem.  An  if  I  could,  what  should  I  get  therefore? 
Her.  A  privilege,  never  to  sec  me  more : — 
And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so : 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no.    [Exit. 
Dem.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  vein : 
Here  therefore,  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe ; 
Which  now  in  some  slight  measure  it  will  pay, 
If  for  his  tender  here  I  make  some  stay. 

[Lies  down  and  sleeps. 
Obe.  What  hast  thou  done?  thou  hast  mistaken 
quite, 
And  laid  the  love-juice  on  some  true-love's  sight : 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue 
Some  true-love  turn'd,  and  not  a  false  turn'd  true. 

'Puck.  Then  fate  o'er-rulcs ;  that,  one  man  holding 
A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath.        [troth, 

Obe.  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind, 
And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thou  find: 
All  fancy-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer 
With  sighs  of  love,  that  cost  the  fresh  blood  dear : 
By  some  illusion  sec  thou  bring  her  here : 
I  '11  charm  his  eyes  against  she  do  appear. 

Puck.  I  go,  I  go ;  look  how  I  go, — 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow.       [Exit. 
Obe.  Flower  of  this  purple  die, 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archery, 

[Squeezes  the  flower  on  DEMETRIUS*  eyelids. 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye! 
When  his  love  he  doth  espy, 
Let  her  shine  as  gloriously 
As  the  Venus  of  the  sky. — 
When  thou  wak'st,  if  she  be  by, 
Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 

Re-enter  Puck. 
Puck.  Captain  of  our  fairy  band, 

Helena  is  here  at  hand ; 

And  the  youth,  mistook  by  me, 

Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee. 

Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see? 

Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be! 
Obe.  Stand  aside :  the  noise  they  make 

Will  cause  Demetrius  to  awake. 
Puck.  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one, — 

That  must  needs  be  sport  alone; 

And  those  things  do  best  please  me, 

That  befall  preposterously. 

Enter  Lyrandek  and  Helena. 

Lys.  Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo  in 
scorn? 


Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears : 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep,  and  vows  so  born, 

In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears. 
How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to  you, 
Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true? 

He/.  You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and 
more. 

When  truth  kills  truth,  O  devilish-holy  fray ! 
These  vows  are  Hennia's :  will  you  give  her  o'er? 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,   and  you   will  nothing 
weigh : 
Your  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 
Will  even  weigh ;  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 

Lys.  I  had  no  judgment  when  to  her  1  swore. 

He/.  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give  her  orer. 

Lys.  Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not  you. 

Dem.  [Awaking.]     O    Helen,   goddess,   nymph, 
perfect,  divine! 
To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  eyne? 
Crystal  is  muddy.     O,  how  ripe  in  show 
Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow? 
That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus  snow, 
Fann'd  with  the  eastern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow 
When  thou  hold'st  up  thy  hand :  O,  let  me  kiss 
This  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss! 

He).  O  spite !  O  hell !  I  see  you  all  arc  bent 
To  set  against  me,  for  your  merriment : 
If  you  were  civil,  and  knew  courtesy, 
You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury. 
Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do, 
But  you  must  join  in  souls  to  mock  me  too? 
If  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show, 
You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so ; 
To  vow,  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts, 
When  I  am  sure  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts. 
You  both  arc  rivals,  and  love  Hermia ; 
And  now  both  rivals,  to  mock  Helena: 
A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise, 
To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 
With  your  derision !  none  of  noble  sort 
Wrould  so  offend  a  virgin,  and  extort 
A  poor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport. 

Lys.  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius ;  be  not  so ; 
For  you  love  Hermia; — this  you  know  I  know: 
And  here,  with  all  good-will,  with  all  my  heart, 
In  Hermia's  love  1  yield  you  up  my  part; 
And  yours  of  Helena  to  me  bequeath, 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  to  my  death. 

He/.  Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle  breath. 

Dem.  Lysander,  keep  thy  Hermia;  I  will  none: 
If  e'er  I  lov'd  her,  all  that  love  is  gone. 
My  heart  to  her  but  as  guest-wise  sojourn'd, 
And  now  to  Helen  is  it  home  rcturn'd, 
There  to  remain. 

Lys.  Helen,  it  is  not  so. 

Dem.  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not  know, 
Lest,  to  thy  peril,  thou  aby  it  dear. — 
Look,  where  thy  love  comes;  yonder  is  thy  dear. 

Re-enter  Hermia. 

Her.  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function 
takes, 
The  ear  more  ouick  of  apprehension  makes; 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense, 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense. — 
Thou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  found; 
Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  sound. 
But  why  unkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  so?         [go? 

Lys.  Why  should  we  stay,  whom  love  doth  press  to 
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Her.  What  love  could  press  Lysander  from  my 

side? 
Lys.  Lysander's  love,    that  would  not  let  him 
bide, — 
Fair  Helena;  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light. 
Why  seek'st  thou  me?  could  not  this  make  thee 

know, 
The  hate  I  bear  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so? 
Her    You  speak  not  as  you  think :  it  cannot  be. 

Hel.  Lo,  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy ! 
Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoin'd,  all  three, 
To  fashion  this  false  sport  in  spite  of  me. 
Injurious  Hermia!  most  ungrateful  maid! 
Have  you  conspir'd,  have  you  with  these  contriv'd 
To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision? 
Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar'd, 
The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us, — O !  is  all  forgot? 
All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood  innocence? 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 
Have  with  our  neclds  created  both  one  flower, 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion, 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key ; 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 
Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted; 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition, 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem; 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart; 
Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry, 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest 
And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder, 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend? 
It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  maidenly : 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it, 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Her.  I  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  words. 
I  scorn  you  not :  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me. 

He/.  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in  scorn, 
To  follow  me,  and  praise  my  eyes  and  face? 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius, 
(Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his  foot,) 
To  call  me  goddess,  nymph,  divine,  and  rare, 
Precious,  celestial?    Wherefore  speaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates?  and  wherefore  doth  Lysander 
Deny  your  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul, 
And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection, 
But  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent? 
What  though  I  be  not  so  in  gmce  as  you, 
So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate; 
But  miserable  most  to  love  unlov'd? 
This  you  should  pity,  rather  than  despise. 

Her.  I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by  this. 

Hel.  Ay,  do,  persever,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back ; 
Wink  each  at  other;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up : 
This  sport,  well  carried,  sliall  be  chronicled. 
If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners, 
You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument. 
But,  fare  ye  well :  'tis  partly  mine  own  fault ; 
Which  death,  or  absence,  soon  shall  remedy. 

Lys.  Stay,  gentle  Helena ;  hear  my  excuse : 
My  love,  my  life,  my  soul,  fair  Helena! 

HeL  O  excellent! 

Her.  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  so. 

Dem.  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 

Lys.  Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she  entreat : 


Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength  than  her  weak 

{>rayers. — 
ove  thee ;  by  my  life,  I  do : 
I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee, 
To  prove  him  false  that  says  I  love  thee  not. 

Dem.  I  say  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 

Lys.  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw,  and  prove  it  too. 

Dem.  Quick,  come! 

Her.  Lysander,  whereto  tends  all  this? 

Lys.  Away,  you  Ethiop! 

Dem.  No,  no,  Sir: — 

Seem  to  break  loose ;  take  on,  as  you  would  follow  ; 
But  yet  come  not:  you  are  a  tame  man,  go! 

Lys.  [To  Hermia.]    Hang  off,  thou  cat,   thou 
burr!  vile  thing,  let  loose, 
Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent ! 

Her.  Why  are  you  grown  so  rude?  what  change 
is  this, 
Sweet  love? 

Lys.  Thy  love?  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out! 

Out,  loathed  medicine !     O  hated  potion,  hence ! 

Her.  Do  you  not  jest? 

Hel.  Yes,  'sooth ;  and  so  do  you. 

Lys.  Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with  thee, 

Dem.  I  would  I  had  your  bona,  for  I  perceive 
A  weak  bond  holds  you :  I  '11  not  trust  your  word. 

Lys.  What,  should  I  hurt  her,  strike  her,  kill  her 
dead? 
Although  I  hate  her,  I  '11  not  harm  her  so. 

Her.  What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than 
hate? 
Hate  me!  wherefore?    Ome!  what  news,  my  love? 
Am  not  I  Hermia?    Are  not  you  Lysander? 
I  am  as  fair  now,  as  I  was  ercwhile. 
Since  night,  you  lov'd  me ;  yet,  since  night  you  left 
Why,  then  you  left  me  (O,  the  gods  forbid !)     [me : 
In  earnest,  shall  I  say? 

L  vs.  Ay,  by  my  life ; 

And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 
Therefore  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  of  doubt : 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer;  'tis  no  jest. 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 

Her.  Ome! — you  juggler!  you  canker-blossom ! 
You  thief  of  love !  what,  have  you  come  by  night, 
And  stol'n  my  love's  heart  from  him? 

Hel.  Fine,  i'  faith ! 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame, 
No  touch  of  bashfulness?    What,  will  you  tear 
Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue? 
Fie,  fie !  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet  you ! 

Her.  Puppet!  why,  so:  ay,  that  way  goes  the 
game. 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures ;  she  hath  urgM  her  height ; 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage, 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevail'd  with  him. — 
And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem, 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfish  and  so  low? 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole?  speak; 
How  low  am  I?    I  am  not  yet  so  low, 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

Hel.  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentle- 
Let  her  not  hurt  me :  I  was  never  curst;  [men, 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness ; 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice : 
Let  her  not  strike  me.     You  perhaps  may  think, 
Because  she  is  something  lower  than  myself, 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Her.  Lower!  hark,  again. 
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He/.  Good  Hennia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with  me. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia, 
Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wronged  you ; 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood. 
He  follow' d  you ;  for  love,  I  lollow'd  him ; 
But  he  hath  chid  me  hence,  and  threaten'd  me 
To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too : 
And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go, 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back, 
And  follow  you  no  farther:  let  me  go : 
You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am. 

Her.  Why,  get  you  gone :  who  is 't  that  hinders 
you? 

Hel.  A  foolish  heart,  that  I  leave  here  behind. 

Her.  What,  with  Lysander? 

He/.  With  Demetrius. 

Lys.  Be  not  afraid;  she  shall  not  harm  thee, 
Helena.  [part. 

Dem.  No,  Sir,  she  shall  not,  though  you  take  her 

Hd.    O,  when  she  is  angry,  she  is  keen  and 
shrewd! 
She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school ; 
And  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 

Her.  Little  again !  nothing  but  low  and  little ! — 
Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus? 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

Lys.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf! 

You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot-grass  made ; 
You  bead,  you  acorn ! 

Dem.  You  are  too  officious 

In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 
Let  her  alone :  speak  not  of  Helena ; 
Take  not  her  part;  for,  if  thou  dost  intend 
Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her, 
Thou  shalt  aby  it 

Lys.  Now  she  holds  me  not; 

Now  follow,  if  thou  dar'st,  to  try  whose  right, — 
Or  thine  or  mine, — is  most  in  Helena. 

Dem.  Follow?  nay,  I  '11  go  with  thee,  cheek  by 
joie.  {Exeunt  Lys.  and  Dem. 

Her.  You,  mistress,  all  this  coil  is  'long  of  you : 
Nay,  go  not  back. 

Hd.  I  will  not  trust  you,  I, 

Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company. 
Your  hands,  than  mine,  are  quicker  for  a  fray; 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away.  [Exit. 

Her.  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

[Exit. 

Ode.  This  is  thy  negligence :  still  thou  mistak'st, 
Or  else  commit'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully. 

Puck.  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook. 
Did  not  you  tell  me  I  should  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on? 
And  so  far  blameless  proves  my  enterprise, 
That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes; 
And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort, 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport. 

Ode.  Thou  seest,  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to  fight : 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron; 
And  lead  tnese  testy  rivals  so  astray, 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue, 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong; 
And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius ; 
And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus, 
Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 


With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep : 
Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye ; 
Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property, 
To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  his  might, 
And  make  his  eye-balls  roll  with  wonted  sight. 
When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision 
Shall  seem  a  dream,  and  fruitless  vision ; 
And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend, 
With  league,  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end. 
Whiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  employ, 
I  '11  to  my  queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy; 
And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release 
From  monster's  view,  and  all  things  shall  be  peace. 
Puck.    My  fairy  lord,  this  must  be  done  with 

haste, 
For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast, 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and 

there, 
Troop  home  to  church-yards :  damned  spirits  all, 
That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial, 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone ; 
For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon, 
They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light, 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black -brow'd  night. 

Ode.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort : 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport; 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread, 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery-red, 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams, 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt  green  streams. 
But,  notwithstanding,  haste ;  make  no  delay : 
We  may  effect  this  business  yet  ere  day. 

[Exit  Oberon. 
Puck.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down, 

I  will  lead  them  up  and  down : 

I  am  fear'd  in  field  and  town : 

Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  comes  one. 

Re-enter  Lysandkje. 
Lys.  Where  art  thou,  proud  Demetrius?  speak 

thou  now. 
Puck.  Here,  villain!  drawn  and  ready.     Where 
Lys.  I  will  be  with  thee  straight  [art  thou? 

Liick.  Follow  me,  then, 

To  plainer  ground. 

[Exit  Lys.  as  following  the  voice. 
Re-enter  Dkmbtrius. 
Dem.  Lysander!  speak  again. 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled? 
Speak !    In  some  bush?    WTiere  dost  thou  hide  thy 
head? 
Puck.  Thou  coward!  art  thou  bragging  to  the 
stars, 
Telling  the  bushes  that  thou  look'st  for  wars, 
And  wilt  not  come?    Come,  recreant;  come,  thou 

child; 
I  '11  whip  thee  with  a  rod :  he  is  defil'd 
That  draws  a  sword  on  thee. 
Dem.  Yea,  art  thou  there? 

Puck.  Follow  my  voice:  we'll  try  no  manhood 
here.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Lysander. 
Lys.  He  goes  before  me,  and  still  dares  me  on : 
When  I  come  where  he  calls,  then  he  is  gone. 
The  villain  is  much  lighter-heel'd  than  I : 
I  folloVd  fast,  but  faster  he  did  fly; 
That  fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way, 
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And  here  will  rest  me.   [Lies  Jown.\  Come,  thou 

gentle  day ! 
For  if  but  once  thou  show  mc  thy  grey  light, 
I  '11  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite.    [Sleeps. 

Re-enter  Puck  and  Demetrius. 
Puek.  Ho!  ho!  ho!     Coward,  why  com'st  thou 

not! 
Dem.  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar'st ;  for  well  I  wot 
Thou  runn'st  before  me,  shifting  every  place, 
And  dar'st  not  stand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face. 
Where  art  thou  now? 
Puck.  Come  hither:  I  am  here. 

Dem,  Nay,  then,  thou  mock'st  me.     Thou  shalt 
'by  this  dear, 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  day-light  sec  : 
Now,  go  thy  way.     Faintncss  const raincth  me 
To  measure  out  my  length  on  tins  cold  bed. 
By  day's  approach  look  to  be  visited. 

[Lies  down  and  sleeps. 

Reenter  Hblbna. 
Hel.  O  weary  night !     O  long  and  tedious  night ! 
Abate  thy  hours :  shine,  comforts,  from  the  east, 
That  I  may  back  to  Athens,  by  day-light, 
From  these  that  my  poor  company  detest : 
j    And  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye, 

Steal  me  a  while  from  mine  own  company. 
;  [Lies  down  and  sleeps. 

1        Puck.  Yet  but  three?    Come  one  more; 
1  Two  of  both  kinds  make  up  four. 

Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sod : — 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad, 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 

Re-enter  Hermia. 
Her.  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe; 
Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  briers ; 
1  can  no  farther  crawl,  no  farther  go ; 

My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires. 
Here  will  I  rest  me  till  the  break  of  day. 
Heavens  shield  Lysander,  if  they  mean  a  fray ! 

[Lies  down  and  sleeps. 
Puck.  On  the  ground  sleep  sound : 
I  '11  apply  to  your  eye, 
Gentle  lover,  remedy. 

[Squeezing  the  herb  on  LYSANDER's  eyelids. 
When  thou  wak'st,  thou  tak'st 
True  delight  in  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye : 
And  the  country  proverb  known, 
That  every  man  should  take  his  own, 
In  your  waking  shall  be  shown  t 
Jack  shall  have  Jill ; 
Naught  shall  go  ill ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again, 
And  all  shall  be  well.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENK  L—The  Wood. 

Snter  TrttcsiK  and  Bottok  ;  Lyiandkh,  Demetrius, 
HntMtA,  and  Helkna,  *////  lying  asUef>.  Peas- 
klossom,  Cobweb,  Moth,  Mustard-seed,  and  other 
Fairies  attending:  Oberon  behind  unseen. 

Tita.  Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed, 
While  I  thy  amiable  checks  do  coy, 
And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head, 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 


Bot.  Where's  Peas-blossom? 

Peas.  Ready. 

Bot.  Scratch  my  head,  Peas-blossom. — Where's 
monsieur  Cobweb? 

Cob.  Ready. 

Bot.  Monsieur  Cobweb,  good  monsieur,  get  your 
weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a  red-hipped 
humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle ;  and,  good  mon- 
sieur, bring  me  the  honey-bag.  Do  not  fret  your- 
self too  much  in  the  action,  monsieur;  and,  good 
monsieur,  have  a  care  the  honey -bag  break  not;  I 
would  be  loath  to  have  you  overflown  with  a  honey- 
bag,  signior. — Where's  monsieur  Mustard-seed? 

Must.  Ready. 

Bot.  Give  me  your  neif,  monsieur  Mustard-seed. 
Pray  you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good  monsieur. 

Must.  What's  your  will? 

Bot.  Nothing,  good  monsieur,  but  to  help  cava- 
lery  Cobweb  to  scratch.  I  must  to  the  barber's, 
monsieur;  for  methinks  I  am  marvellous  hairy 
about  the  face ;  and  I  am  such  a  tender  ass,  if  my 
hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I  must  scratch. 

Tita.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music,  my  sweet 
love? 

Bot.  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music :  let 
us  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones. 

Tita.  Or  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st  to 
eat. 

Bot.  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender:  I  could  munch 
your  good  dry  oats.  Methinks  I  have  a  great  de- 
sire to  a  bottle  of  hay:  good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath 
no  fellow. 

Tita.  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 

Bot.  I  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of  dried 
peas.  But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your  people  stir 
me :  I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me.  i 

Tita.  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my     I 
arms.— . 
Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  all  ways  away. —  i 

[Exeunt  Fairies, 
So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwist :  the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  tne  elm. 
O,  how  I  love  thee,  how  I  dote  on  thee! 

[Thay  sleep. 
Enter  Puck. 

Obe.  [Advancing.]  Welcome,  good  Robin,    Seest 
thou  this  sweet  sight? 
Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity : 
For,  meeting  her  of  late  behind  the  wood, 
Seeking  sweet  savours  for  this  hateful  fool, 
I  did  upbraid  her,  and  fall  out  with  her; 
For  she  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers ; 
And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell,  like  round  and  orient  pearls, 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flow'rets'  eyes, 
Like  tears,  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail. 
When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her, 
And  she  in  mild  terms  begg'd  my  patience, 
I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  changeling  child; 
Which  straight  she  gave  me;  and  her  fairies  sent 
To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  fairy  land. 
And  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  undo 
This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes : 
And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 
From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain; 
That  he,  awaking  when  the  other  do, 
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May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair, 
And  think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents, 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream. 
But  first  I  will  release  the  fairy  auecn. 

[Touching her  eyes  with  a  kerb. 
Be,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be ; 
See,  at  thou  wast  wont  to  see : 
Dian's  bud  o'er  Cupid's  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power. 
Now,  my  Titania ;  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 
Tita.  My  Oberon!  what  visions  have  1  seen! 
Methought  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  ass. 
Obe.  There  lies  your  love. 
Tita.  How  came  these  things  to  pass? 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loathe  his  visage  now! 

Obe.  Silence,  awhile,  — Robin,  take  off  this  head. — 
Titania,  music  call ;  and  strike  more  dead 
Than  common  sleep,  of  all  these  five  the  sense. 
Tita.  Music,  ho!  music!  such  as  charmeth  sleep. 

[Still  music. \ 
Pttck.  Now,  when  thou  wak'st,  with  thine  own 

fool's  eyes  peep. 
Obe.  Sound,   music!      Come,   my   queen,    take 
hands  with  me, 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 
Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity, 
And  will  to-morrow  midnight  solemnly 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantly, 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  prosperity. 
There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity. 
Puck.  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mark : 

I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 
Obe.      Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad, 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade : 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon, 
Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon. 
Tita,    Come,  my  lord;  and  in  our  flight, 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night, 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found 
With  these  mortals  on  the  ground. 

[Exeunt.     Horns  sound  within. 

Enter  Theseus,  Hifpolyta,  Egeus,  and  train. 

The.  Go,  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester; 
For  now  our  observation  is  perform'd ; 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day, 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds : 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley;  let  them  go: 
Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. — 

[Exit  an  Attendant 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip.  I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  eveTy  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry:  1  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

Tfte.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-knce'd,  and  dew-lapp'd  like  Thessalian  bulls; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match  d  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn, 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly : 


Judge,  when  you  hear. — But;  soft!  what  nymphs 
are  these? 

Egt.  My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here  asleep ; 
And  this,  Lysander;  this  Demetrius  is; 
This  Helena,  old  Nectar's  Helena: 
I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together. 

Ike.  No  doubt  they  rose  up  early  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May ;  and,  hearing  our  intent* 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity. — 
But  speak,  Egeus ;  is  not  this  the  day 
That  Hermia  should  give  answer  of  her  choice? 

Ege.  It  is,  my  lord.  [horns. 

The.  Go,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with  their 
[Exit  oh  Attendant.     Horns,  and  shout  with- 
in.   Lysander,  Demetrius,  Hermia, 
and  Helena,  awake  and  start  n/>. 
Good  morrow,  friends.     Saint  Valentine  is  past : 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now? 

Lys.  Pardon,  my  lord.         [He  and  the  rest  kneel. 

The.  I  pray  you  all,  stand  up. 

1  know  you  two  are  rival  enemies : 
How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world, 
That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy, 
To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity  ? 

Lys.  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazedly, 
Half  sleep,  half  waking :  but  as  yet,  I  swear* 
I  cannot  truly  say  how  1  came  here ; 
But,  as  I  think,  (for  truly  would  I  speak,—* 
And  now  1  ^p  bethink  me,  so  it  is) 
I  came  with  Hermia  hither :  our  intent 
Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might, 
Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law — 

Ege.  Enough,  enough,  my  lord ;  you  have  enough : 
1  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head. — 
They  would  havestol'n  away ;  they  would,  Demetrius, 
Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me, 
You  of  your  wife,  and  me  of  my  consent, — 
Of  my  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife. 

Dcm.  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their  stealth, 
Of  this  their  purpose  hither  to  this  wood  ; 
And  I  in  fury  hither  follow'd  them, 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  me. 
But,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  what  power, 
(Hut  by  some  power  it  is,)  my  love  to  Hermia, 
Melted  as  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd, 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon ; 
And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart, 
The  object,  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye, 
Is  only  Helena.     To  her,  my  lord, 
Was  I  betroth'd  ere  I  saw  Hermia; 
But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loathe  {his  food, 
But,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste, 
Now  do  I  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it, 
And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it. 

The.  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met : 
Of  this  discourse  we  more  will  here  anon, — 
Egeus,  I  will  overbear  your  will ; 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by,  with  us, 
These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit. 
And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  worn, 
Out  purposed  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. 
Away,  with  us,  to  Athens :  three  and  three, 
We  '11  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity. — 
Come,  Hippolyta. 

[Exeunt  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Egeus,  and 
train. 

Dem.  These  things  seem  small  and  undistinguish- 
Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds.        [able, 
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Her.  Methinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye, 
When  every  thing  seems  double. 

Hel.  So  methinks : 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius,  like  a  jewel, 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

Dem.  Are  you  sure 

That  we  are  awake?    It  seems  to  me 
That  vet  we  sleep,  we  dream.— Do  not  you  think 
The  duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  him? 

Her.  Yea;  and  my  father. 

Hel.  And  Hippolyta. 

Lys.  And  he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple. 

Dem.  Why  then,  we  are  awake :  let  's  follow  him ; 
And  by  the  way  let  us  recount  our  dreams. 

[Exeunt  Lys.  Dem.  Her.  and  Hel. 

Bot.  [Awaking.]  When  my  cue  comes,  call  me, 
and  I  will  answer: — my  next  is,  "Most  fair  Pyra- 
mus."— Hey,  ho! — Peter  Quince!  Flute,  the  bel- 
lows-mender! Snout,  the  tinker!  Starveling! — 
God's  my  life !  stolen  hence,  and  left  me  asleep !  I 
have  had  a  most  rare  vision.  I  have  had  a  dream, 
— past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was : 
man  is  but  an  ass,  if  he  go  about  to  expound  this 
dream.  Methought  I  was — there  is  no  man  can  tell 
what  Methought  I  was,  and  methought  I  had, — 
but  man  is  but  a  patched  fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  say 
what  methought  I  had.  The  eye  of  man  hath  not 
heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen,  man's  hand  is 
not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his 
heart  to  report,  what  my  dream  was.  I  will  get 
Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballad  of  this  dream:  it 
shall  be  called  Bottom's  Dream,  because  it  hath  no 
bottom;  and  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  a 
play,  before  the  duke:  peradventure,  to  make  it 
the  more  gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at  her  death. 

[Exit. 

Scene  II. — Athens.    A  Room  in  Quince's 

House. 

Enter  Quince,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Starveling. 

Quirt.  Have  you  sent  to  Bottom's  house?  is  he 
come  home  yet? 

Star.  He  cannot  be  heard  of.  Out  of  doubt,  he  is 
transported. 

Flu.  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  marred :  it 
goes  not  forward,  doth  it? 

Quin.  It  is  not  possible:  you  have  not  a  man  in 
all  Athens  able  to  discharge  Pyramus  but  he. 

Flu.  No,  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any  handy- 
craft  man  in  Athens. 

Quin.  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too;  and  he  is  a 
very  paramour  for  a  sweet  voice. 

Flu.  You  must  say,  paragon :  a  paramour  is,  God 
bless  us !  a  thing  of  naught. 

Enter  Snug. 

Snug.  Masters,  the  duke  is  coming  from  the  tem- 
ple, and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and  ladies  more 
married :  if  our  sport  had  gone  forward,  we  had  all 
been  made  men. 

Flu.  O  sweet  bully  Bottom!  Thus  hath  he  lost 
sixpence  a-day  during  his  life;  he  could  not  have 
'scaped  sixpence  a-day :  an  the  duke  had  not  given 
him  sixpence  a-day  for  playing  Pyramus,  I'll  be 
hanged ;  he  would  have  deserved  it :  sixpence  a-day 
in  Pyramus,  or  nothing. 

Enter  Bottom. 
Boi.    Where  are  these  lads?   where  are  these 
hearts? 


Quin.  Bottom! — O  most  courageous  day !  Omost 
happy  hour ! 

Bot.  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders :  but  ask 
me  not  what ;  for  if  I  tell  you,  I  am  no  true  Athe- 
nian.   I  will  tell  you  every  thing,  right  as  it  fell  out. 

Quin.  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

Bot  Not  a  word  of  me.  AH  that  I  will  tell  you 
is,  that  the  duke  hath  dined.  Get  your  apparel  to- 
gether, good  strings  to  your  beards,  new  ribbons  to 
your  pumps;  meet  presently  at  the  palace;  every 
man  look  o'er  his  part;  for  the  short  and  the  long 
is,  our  play  is  preferred.  In  any  case,  let  Thisby 
have  clean  linen;  and  let  not  him  that  plays  the 
lion  pare  his  nails,  for  they  shall  hang  out  for  the 
lion's  claws.  And,  most  dear  actors,  eat  no  onions 
nor  garlick,  for  we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath ;  and  I 
do  not  doubt  but  to  hear  them  say,  it  is  a  sweet 
comedy.     No  more  words :  away !  go ;  away ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  L— Athens.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace 

of  Theseus. 

Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Philostrate,  Lords,  and 

Attendants. 

Hip.  'Tis  strange,  my  Theseus,  that  these  lovers 
speak  of, 

The.  More  strange  than  true :  I  never  may  believe 
These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 
Lovers  and  madmen,  have  such  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  8 11  compact: — 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold, — 
That  is,  the  madman :  the  lover,  all  as  frantic, 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt : 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth  [heaven ; 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination, 
That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy, 
It  comprehends  some  bnnger  of  that  joy ; 
Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear, 
How  easy  is  a  bush  suppos'd  a  bear ! 

Hip.  cut  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over, 
And  all  their  minds  transfigur'd  so  together, 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy  s  images, 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy; 
But,  howsoever,  strange  and  admirable. 

The.  Here  comes  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and  mirth. 

Enter  Lysandeb,  Demetrius,  Hbrmia,  and  Helena. 

Joy,  gentle  friends!  joy,  and  fresh  days  of  love, 
Accompany  your  hearts! 

Lys.  More  than  to  us 

Wait  in  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed ! 

The.  Come  now;  what  masks,  what  dances  shall 
we  have, 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours, 
Between  our  after-supper,  and  bed-time? 
Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth? 
What  revels  are  in  hand?    Is  there  no  play, 
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To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour? 
Call  Philostrate. 

Philost.  Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

The.  Say,  what  abridgment  have   you  for  this 
evening? 
What  mask?  what  music?    How  shall  we  beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight?  [ripe : 

Philost.  There  is  a  brief  how  many  sports  are 
Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see  first. 

[Giving  a  paper. 

The.  [Reads.]  "  The  battle  with  the  Centaurs,  to 
be  sung 

By  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp." — 
We  11  none  of  that :  that  have  I  told  my  love, 
In  glory  of  my  kinsman  Hercules. — 
[Reads .]  "  The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals, 

Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage." — 
That  is  an  old  device ;  and  it  was  play'd 
When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. — 
[Reads.]  "  The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the 
death 

Of  learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary." — 
That  is  some  satire,  keen  and  critical, 
Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. — 
[Reads.]  "  A  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Py ramus, 

And  his  love  Thisbc;  very  tragical  mirth." — 
Merry  and  tragical !     Tedious  and  brief ! 
That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange  snow. 
How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord? 

Philost.  A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  some  ten  words 
Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play;       Pong, 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long, 
Which  makes  it  tedious ;  for  in  all  the  play 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted: 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is ; 
For  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself. 
Which,  when  I  saw  rehears'd,  I  must  confess, 
Made  mine  eyes  water ;  but  more  merry  tears 
The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed. 

The.  What  are  they  that  do  play  it?  [here, 

Philost.  Hard-handed  men,  that  work  in  Athens 
Which  never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  now ; 
And  now  have  toil'd  their  unbreath'd  memories 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial. 

The.  And  we  will  hear  it. 

Philost.  No,  my  noble  lord ; 

It  is  not  for  you :  I  have  heard  it  over, 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world ; 
Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents, 
Extremely  stretchM  and  conn'd  with  cruel  pain, 
To  do  you  service. 

The.  I  will  hear  that  play ; 

For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss, 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 
Go,  bring  them  in : — and  take  your  places,  ladies. 

[Exit  Philostrate. 

Hip.  I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'ercharg'd, 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing. 

The.  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no  such 
thing. 

Hip.  He  says  they  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind. 

The.  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for 
nothing. 
Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mistake : 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do, 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 
Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 


Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 

Throttle  their  practis'd  accent  in  their  fears, 

And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off, 

Not  paying  me  a  welcome.     Trust  me,  sweet, 

Out  of  this  silence,  yet,  I  pick'd  a  welcome ; 

And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 

I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 

Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity, 

In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 

Enter  Philostrate. 

Philost.  So  please  your  grace,   the  prologue  is 

addrest 
The.  Let  him  approach.        [Flourish  of  trumpets. 

Enter  Prologue. 

Prol.   "  If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good-will. 

That  you  should  think,  we  come  not  to  offend, 
But  with  good-will.     To  show  our  simple  skill, 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
Consider,  then,  we  come  but  in  despite. 

We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you, 
Our  true  intent  is.     All  for  your  delight, 

We  are  not  here.     That  you  should  here  repent 
you, 
The  actors  are  at  hand ;  and,  by  their  show, 
You  shall  know  all,  that  you  are  like  to  know." 

The.  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points. 

Lys.  He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough  colt ; 
he  knows  not  the  stop.  A  good  moral,  my  lord : 
it  is  not  enough  to  speak,  but  to  speak  true. 

Hip.  Indeed,  he  hath  played  on  his  prologue,  like 
a  child  on  a  recorder;  a  sound,  but  not  in  govern- 
ment. 

The.  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain  ;  noth- 
ing impaired,  but  all  disordered.     Who  is  next? 

Enter  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Wall,  Moonshine,  and  Lion, 

as  in  dumb  show. 

ProL  "  Gentles,  perchance  you  wonder  at  this 
show; 

But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know; 

This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is,  certain. 
This  man,  with  lime  and  rough-cast,  doth  present 

Wall,   that    vile   Wall    which   did   these  lovers 
sunder ; 
And  through   Wall's  chink,   poor  souls,  they  are 
content 

To  whisper ;  at  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  lantern,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn, 

Presenteth  Moonshine ;  for,  if  you  will  know, 
By  moonshine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus*  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
This  grisly  beast,  which  Lion  hight  by  name, 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  night, 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affright ; 
And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall, 

Which  Lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain. 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall, 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby' s  mantle  slain  : 
Whereat,  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 

He  bravely  broach'd  his  boiling  bloody  breast ; 
And  Thisby,  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade, 

His  dagger  drew,  and  died.     For  all  the  rest, 
Let  Lion,  Nfoonshine,  Wall,  and  lovers  twain, 
At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain." 

[Exeunt  Prol.  Thisbe,  Lion,  and  Moonshine. 

The.  I  wonder,  if  the  lion  be  to  speak. 
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Dem.  No  wonder,  my  lord : 
One  lion  may,  when  many  asses  do. 

Wall.  "  In  this  same  interlude  it  doth  'befall, 
That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall ; 
And  such  a  wall,  as  I  would  nave  you  think, 
That  had  in  it  a  cranny'd  hole  or  chink, 
Through  which  the  lovers,  Pyramus  and  Thisby, 
Did  whisper  often  very  secretly. 
This  lime,  this  rough -cast,  and  this  stone,  doth  show 
That  I  am  that  same  wall ;  the  truth  is  so : 
And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister, 
Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whisper. " 

The.  Would  you  desire  time  and  hair  to  speak 
better? 

Dem.  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I  heard 
discourse,  my  lord. 

The.  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall :  silence ! 

Enter  Pyramus. 

Pyr.  "Ogrim-look'd  night!     O  night  with  hue 
so  black! 

0  night,  which  ever  art  when  day  is  not! 
O  night,  O  night !  alack,  alack,  alack ! 

1  fear  my  Tnisby's  promise  is  forgot ! — 
And  thou,  O  wall,  O  sweet,  O  lovely  wall, 

That  stand's!  between  her  father's  ground  and 
Thou  wall,  O  wall,  O  sweet,  and  lovely  wall,    [mine ; 

Show  me  thy  chink  to  blink  through  with  mine 

eyne !  [Wall  holds  up  his  fingers. 

Thanks,  courteous  wall:  Tovc  shield  thee  well  for 

But  what  see  I?    No  Thisby  do  I  see.  [this I 

0  wicked  wall,  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss ! 
Curst  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me ! " 

The.  The  wall,  methinks,  being  sensible,  should 
curse  again. 

Pyr.  No,  in  truth,  Sir,  he  should  not  "  Deceiv- 
ing me,"  is  Thisby's  cue :  she  is  to  enter  now,  and 

1  am  to  spy  her  through  the  wall.     You  shall  see, 
it  will  fall  pat  as  I  told  you. — Yonder  she  comes. 

Enter  Thisbs. 

This.  "  O  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my 

moans, 
For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me ! 
My  cherry  lips  have  often  kiss'd  thy  stones, 
Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee." 
Pyr.   "  I  see  a  voice :  now  will  I  to  the  chink, 
To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  face. — 
Thisby  r 

This.  "  My  love!  thou  art  my  love,  I  think." 
Pyr.  "Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's 
And,  like  Limander,  am  I  trusty  stilL"  [grace; 

This.   "  And  I  like  Helen,  till  the  fates  me  kill" 
Pyr.  "Not  Shafalus  to  Procrus  was  so  true." 
This.  "As  Shafalus  to  Procrus,  I  to  you." 
Pyr.  "O!  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile 
wall!" 

"  I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  all." 
"Wilt  thou  at  Ninny's  tomb  meet  mc 
straightway?" 

"  'Tide  life,  'tide  death,  I  come  without 

delay."      [Exeunt  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 

Wall.  "Thus  have  I,  wall,  my  part  discharged  so ; 

And,  being  done,  thus  wall  away  doth  go."    [Exit. 

The.  Now  is  the  mural  down  between  the  two 

neighbours. 

Dem.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are  so 
wilful  to  hear  without  warning. 
Hip.  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  I  heard. 


This. 
Pyr. 

This. 


The.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows ;  and 
the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them. 

Hip.  It  must  be  your  imagination  then,  and  not 
theirs. 

The.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them  than  they 
of  themselves,  they  may  pass  for  excellent  men. — 
Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  moon  and  a  lion. 


Enter  Lion  and  Moonshine. 


Lion. 
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You,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do 
fear 

The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor, 
May  now  perchance  both  quake  and  tremble  here, 

When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 
Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
No  lion  fell,  nor  else  no  lioivs  dam; 
For,  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  of  my  life." 

The.  A  very  gentle  beast,  and.of  a  good  conscience. 

Dew.  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that  e'er 

Lys.  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour.    [I  saw. 

The.  True ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 

Dem.  Not  so,  my  lord;  for  his  valour  cannot 
carry  his  discretion ;  and  the  fox  carries  the  goose. 

The.  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry  his 
valour;  for  the  goose  carries  not  the  fox.  It  is 
well :  leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us  listen  to 
the  moon. 

Moon.    "This  lantern  doth   the  horned   moon 
present ;" — 

Dem.  He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on  his  head. 

The.  He  is  no  crescent,  and  his  horns  are  invisible 
within  the  circumference. 

Moon.    "This  lantern  doth  the  horned    moon 
present; 
Myself  the  man  i'  the  moon  do  seem  to  be." 

The.  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest: 
the  man  should  be  put  into  the  lantern.  How  is  it 
else  the  man  i'  the  moon? 

Dem.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle; 
for,  you  see,  it  is  already  in  snuff. 

Hip.  I  am  aweary  of  this  moon :  would  he  would 
change! 

The.  It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  discretion, 
that  he  is  in  the  wane ;  but  yet,  in  courtesy,  in  all 
reason,  we  must  stay  the  time. 

Lys.  Proceed,  moon. 

Moon.  All  that  I  have  to  say,  is,  to  tell  you  that 
the  lantern  is  the  moon ;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon ; 
this  thorn-bush,  my  thorn-bush ;  and  this  dog,  my 
dog. 

Dem.  Why,  all  these  should  be  in  the  lantern; 
for  all  these  are  in  the  moon.  But,  silence!  here 
comes  Thisbe. 

Enter  Tmsn. 

This.  "  This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb.     Where  is  my 

love?" 
Lion.  [Roaring]  "Oh— ."        [Thisbe  runs  off. 
Dem.  Well  roared,  lion. 
The.  Well  run,  Thisbe. 

Hip.  Well  shone,  moon. — Truly,  the  moon  shines 
with  a  good  grace. 
j  [  The  Lion  tears  Thisbe's  mantle,  and  exit. 

The.  Well  moused,  lion.     • 
Dem.  And  then  came  Pyramus. 
Lys.  And  so  the  lion  vanished. 

Enter  Pymauvs. 

Pyr.  "  Sweet  moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny 
beams; 
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I  thank  thee,  moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright ; 
For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  streams! 
I  trust  to  taste  of  truest  ThSby's  sight 
But  stay, — O  spite  !— 
But  mark,  poor  knight, 
What  dreadful  dole  is  here! 
Eyes,  do  you  see? 
How  can  it  be? 
O  dainty  duck!  O  dear! 
Thy  mantle  good, 
What,  stain'd  with  blood? 
Approach,  ye  furies  fell ! 
O  fates,  come,  come, 
Cut  thread  and  thrum ; 
Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell !" 
Tht.  This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear  friend, 
-would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad. 

I  ftp.  Beshrew  my  heart,  but  I  pity  the  man. 
Pyr.   "  O  wherefore,  nature,  didst  thou  lions 

frame? 
Since  lion  vile  hath  here  deflower* d  my  dear: 
Which  is — no,  no — which  was  the  fairest  dame 
That  liv'd,  that  lov'd,  that  UVd,  that  look'd  with 
Come,  tears,  confound;  [cheer. 

Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  Pyramus, — 
Ay,  that  left  pap, 
Where  heart  doth  hop : — 

[Stabs  himself. 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus ! 
Now  am  I  dead, 
Now  am  I  fled ; 
My  soul  is  in  the  sky  : 

Tongue,  lose  thy  light ! 
Moon,  take  thy  flight ! 

[Exit  Moonshine. 
Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die."  [Die's. 

Dem.  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him ;  for  he  is  but 
one. 

Lys.  Less  than  an  ace,  man ;  for  he  is  dead ;  he 
is  nothing. 

The.  With  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  he  might  yet 
recover,  and  prove  an  ass. 

Hip.  How  chance  moonshine  is  gone,  before 
Thisbe  comes  back  and  finds  her  lover? 

The.  She  will  find  him  by  starlight. — Here  she 
comes;  and  her  passion  ends  the  play. 

Re-enter  Thisbe. 

Hip.  Me  thinks  she  should  not  use  a  long  one  for 
such  a  Pyramus :  I  hope  she  will  be  brief. 

Dem.  A  mote  will  turn  the  balance,  which  Pyr- 
amus, which  Thisbe,  is  the  better;  he  for  a  man, 
God  warrant  us, — she  for  a  woman,  God  bless  us. 

Lys.  She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those  sweet 
eyes. 

Dem.  And  thus  she  moans,  videlicet:— 
This,    "Asleep,  my  love? 

What,  dead,  my  dove? 
O  Pyramus,  arise! 

Speak,  speak.     Quite  dumb? 
Dead,  dead?    A  tomb 
Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 
These  lily  lips, 
This  cherry  nose, 
These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks, 
Arc  gone,  are  gone : 
Lovers,  make  moan : 
His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks. 


O,  sisters  three, 
Come,  come  to  me, 
With  hands  as  pale  as  milk; 
Lay  them  in  gore, 
Since  you  have  shore 
With  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 
Tongue,  not  a  word : 
Come,  trusty  sword; 
Come,  blade,  my  breast  imbrue : 

[Stat*  herself 
And  farewell,  friends, — 
Thus  Thisby  ends, — 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu."  [Dies. 

The.  Moonshine  and  Lion  are  left  to  bury  the  dead. 
Dem.  Ay,  and  Wall  too. 

Bot.  No,  I  assure  you;  the  wall  is  down  that 
parted  their  fathers.  Will  it  please  you  .to  see  the 
■epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  Bejrgomask  dance  between 
two  of  our  company? 

The.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you;  for  your  play 
needs  no  excuse.  Never  excuse;  for  when  the 
players  are  all  dead,  there  need  none  to  be  blamed. 
Marry,  if  he  that  writ  it,  had  play'd  Pyramus,  and 
hanged  himself  in  Thisbe's  garter,  it  would  have  been 
a  fine  tragedy :  and  so  it  is,  truly ;  and  very  notably 
discharged.  But  come,  your  Bergomask :  let  your 
epilogue  alone.  [A  dance* 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve : — 
Lovers,  to  bed ;  'tis  almost  fairy  time. 
T  fear  we  shall  out-sleep  the  coming  morn, 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatch'd. 
This  palpable  gross  play  hath  well  beguil'd 
The  heavy  gait  of  night — Sweet  friends,  to  bed. — 
A  fortnignt  hold  we  this  solemnity, 
In  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity.  [Exeunt* 

Scene  II. 

Enter  Puck. 
Puck.  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon ; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores, 

All  with  weary  task  fordone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow, 

Whilst  the  screech-owl,  screeching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe, 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite, 

In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide: 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team, 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun, 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream, 
Now  are  frolic :  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallow'd  house : 
I  am  sent,  with  broom,  before, 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 

Enter  Oberon  and  Titan i a,  with  their  train. 
Obe.  Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light, 
By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire : 
Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite, 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier; 
And  this  ditty,  after  me, 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 
Tita.  First,  rehearse  your  song  by  rote, 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note : 
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Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace, 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

[Song  and  dance. 

Obe.  Now,  until  the  break  of  day, 

Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 

To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we, 

Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be; 

And  the  issue  there  create 

Ever  shall  be  fortunate. 

So  shall  all  the  couples  three 

Ever  true  in  loving  be; 

And  the  blots  of  nature's  hand 

Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand ; 

Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar, 

Nor  mark  prodigious,  such  as  are 

Despised  in  nativity, 

Shall  upon  their  children  be. 

With  this  field-dew  consecrate, 

Every  fairy  take  his  gait ; 

And  each  several  chamber  bless, 

Through  this  palace,  with  sweet  peace: 


Ever  shall  in  safety  rest, 
And  the  owner  of  it  blest. 
Trip  away ;  make  no  stay ; 
Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 

{Exeunt  Oberon,  Titania,  and  train. 

Puck.  If  we  shadows  have  offended, 

Think  but  this,  (and  all  is  mended,) 

That  you  have  but  slumber' d  here, 

While  these  visions  did  appear. 

And  this  weak  and  idle  theme, 

No  more  yielding  but  a  dream, 

Gentles,  do  not  reprehend : 

If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend. 

And,  as  I'm  an  honest  Puck, 

If  we  have  unearned  luck 

Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue, 

We  will  make  amends  ere  long; 

Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call : 

So,  good  night  unto  you  all. 

Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  friends, 

And  Robin  shall  restore  amends.  {Exit, 
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ACT  I. 
Scene  I.  — Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Antonio,  Salarino,  and  Solanio. 

Ant.  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad : 
It  wearies  me ;  you  say  it  wearies  you ; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  born, 
I  am  to  learn ; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me, 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Solar.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean ; 
There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail, — 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea, — 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers, 
That  court'sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Solan.  Believe  me,  Sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth, 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  should  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind ; 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads , 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Salar.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats ; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand, 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kiss  her  burial,     Should  I  go  to  church, 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks, 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream ; 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks ; 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this, 
And  now  worth  nothing?    Shall  I  have  the  thought  | 


To  think  on  this;  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought, 
That  such  a  thing  bechane'd  would  make  me  sad? 
But  tell  not  me ;  I  know,  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandize. 

Ant.  Believe  me,  no :  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it* 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted, 
Nor  to  one  place;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year : 
Therefore,  my  merchandize  makes  me  not  sad. 

Salar.  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 

Ant.  Fie,  fie! 

Salar.  Not  in  love  neither?    Then  let's  say,  you 
are  sad, 
Because  you  are  not  merry :  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say  you  are  merry, 
Because  you  are  not  sad.      Now,   by  two-headed 

Janus, 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bag-piper ; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Solan.  Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  noble 
kinsman, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo.     Fare  you  well : 
Wc  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

Salar.  I  would  have  stay'd  till  I  had  made  you 
merry, 
If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  and  Gratiano. 

Salar.  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 

Bass.  Good  signiors  both,  when  shall  we  laugh? 
Say,  when? 
You  crow  exceeding  strange :  must  it  be  so? 

Salar.  We'll  make  our  leisures  to  attend    on 
yours. 

[Exeunt  Salarino  and  Solanio. 
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Lor.  My  lord  Bassanio,  since  you  have  found 
Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  you :  but,  at  dinner-time, 
I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 

Bass.  I  will  not  fail  you. 

Gra.  You  look  not  .well,  signior  Antonio ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world : 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care : 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  chang'd. 

Ant.  I   hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,   Gra- 
tiano; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gra.  Let  me  play  the  fool : 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come ; 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish?    I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio, — 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks,— 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  dress' d  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 
As  who  should  say,  *'I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And,  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark!" 

0  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these, 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 

For  saying  nothing;  when,  I  am  very  sure, 

If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those 

ears, 
Which,  hearing   them,   would  call  their  brothers 

fools. 

1  '11  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time: 
But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait, 
For  this  fool-gudgeon,  this  opinion. — 
Come,  good  Lorenzo. — Fare  ye  well,  awhile: 
I  '11  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Lor.  Well,  we  will  leave  you,  then,  till  dinner- 
time: 
I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men, 
For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 

Gra.   Well,   keep  me  company  but  two  years 
more, 
Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 

Ant.  Farewell :  I  '11  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear. 

Gra.  Thanks,  i'  faith;  for  silence  is  only  com- 
mendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

[Exeunt  Gratiano  and  Lorenzo. 

Ant.  Is  that  any  thing  now? 

Bass.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  no- 
thing, more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice.  His  rea- 
sons are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of 
chaff:  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them; 
and,  when  you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the 
search. 

Ant.  Well;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 
That  you  to-day  pronuVd  to  tell  me  of? 

Bass.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  yon,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Tnan  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance: 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate;  but  my  chief  care 


Is,  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts, 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gag'd.     To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most,  in  money  and  in  love ; 
And  from  •your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburthen  all  my  plots  and  purposes, 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it ; 
And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur'd, 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions. 

Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one 
shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way  with  more  advised  watch, 
To  find  the  other  forth ;  and  by  adventuring  both, 
I  oft  found  both :  I  urge  this  childhood  proof, 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much :  and,  like  a  wilful  youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost :  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt, 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both. 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again, 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 

Ant.  You  know  me  well ;  and  herein  spend  but 
time, 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance ; 
And  out  of  doubt  you  do  me  now  more  wrong 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost, 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have: 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it :  therefore,  speak. 

Bass.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left ; 
And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word, 
Of  wondrous  virtues ;  sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages : 
Her  name  is  Portia :  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia : 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth ; 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors :  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  Coichos'  strand, 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 

0  my  Antonio !  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 

1  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

Ant.  Thou  know'st  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at 
Neither  have  I  money, .  nor  commodity  [sea;  * 

To  raise  a  present  sum :  therefore  go  forth.; 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do : 
That  shall  be  rack'd,  even  to  the  uttermost, 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 
Go,  presently  enquire,  and  so  will  I, 
Where  money  is ;  and  I  no  question  make, 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.       .  {Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's 

Mansion. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nbjkissa. 

For.  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is 
aweary  of  this  great  world. 

Ner.  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your  mis- 
eries were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good  for- 
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times  are :  and  yet,  for  aught  I  see,  they  arc  as  sick 
that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with 
nothing:  it  is  no  mean  happiness,  therefore,  to  he 
seated  in  the  mean:  superfluity  comes  sooner  by 
white  hairs ;  but  competency  lives  longer. 

Por.  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounced. 

Ner.  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

Por.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were 
good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor 
men's  cottages  princes'  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine 
that  follows  his  own  instructions :  I  can  easier  teach 
twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of 
the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching.  The 
brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood;  but  a  hot 
temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree:  such  a  hare  is 
madness,  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good 
counsel,  the  cripple.  But  this  reasoning  is  not  in 
the  fashion  to  choose  me  a  husband :— -O  me,  the 
word  choose !  I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would, 
nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike ;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living 
daughter  curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father. — Is 
it  not  hard,  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor 
refuse  none  ? 

Ner.  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous;  and  holy 
men,  at  their  death,  have  good  inspirations :  there- 
fore, the  lottery,  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  three 
chests  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  (whereof  who  chooses 
his  meaning,  chooses  you),  will,  no  doubt,  never  be 
chosen  by  any  rightly,  but  one  whom  you  shall 
rightly  love.  But  what  warmth  is  there  in  your 
affection  towards  any  of  these  princely  suitors  that 
are  already  come? 

Por.  I  pray  thee,  over-name  them ;  and  as  thou 
namest  them,  I  will  describe  them ;  and,  according 
to  my  description,  level  at  my  affection. 

Ner.  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince. 

Por.  Ay,  that  's  a  colt,  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing 
but  talk  of  his  horse ;  and  he  makes  it  a  great  appro- 
priation to  his  own  good  parts,  that  he  can  shoe  niin 
himself.  I  am  much  afraid,  my  lady  his  mother 
played  false  with  a  smith. 

Ner.  Then  is  there  the  county  Palatine. 

Por,  He  doth  nothing  but  frown ;  as  who  should 
say,  "  An  you  will  not  have  me,  choose."  He  heaTs 
merry  tales,  and  smiles  not:  I  fear  he  will  prove 
the  weeping  philosopher  when  he  grows  old,  being 
so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in  his  youth.  I  had 
rather  be  married  to  a  death's  head  with  a  bone  in 
his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  these : — God  defend  me 
from  these  two ! 

Ner,  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord,  Monsieur 
Le  Bon? 

Por.  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass 
for  a  man.  In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a 
mocker :  but,  he ! — why,  he  hath  a  horse  better  than 
the  Neapolitan's;  a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning 
than  the  count  Palatine :  he  is  every  man  in  no  man ; 
if  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls  straight  a  capering :  he  will 
fence  with  his  own  shadow.  If  I  should  marry  him, 
I  should  marry  twenty  husbands.  If  he  would  des- 
pise me,  I  would  forgive  him ;  for  if  he  love  me  to 
madness,  I  shall  never  requite  him. 

Ner.  What  say  you,  then,  to  Faulconbridge,  the 
young  baron  of  England? 

Por.  You  know  I  say  nothing  to  him;  for  he  un- 
derstands not  me,  nor  1  him :  he  hath  neither  Latin, 
French,  nor  Italian;  and  you  will  come  into  the 
court  and  swear  that  I  have  a  poor  penny-worth  in 
the  English.      He  Is  a  proper  mans  picture;  but, 


alas,  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb  show?    How 

oddly  he  is  suited !  I  think  he  bought  his  doublet 
in  Italy,  his  round  hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in 
Germany,  and  his  behaviour  every  where. 

Ner.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  his 
neighbour? 

Por.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him ; 
fur  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman, 
and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again  when  he  was 
able :  I  think  the  Frenchman  became  his  surety,  and 
sealed  under  for  another. 

Ner.  How  like  you  the  young  German,  the  duke 
of  Saxony's  nephew? 

Por.  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober ; 
and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk : 
when  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man ;  and 
when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better  than  a  beast 
An  the  worst  Ml  that  ever  fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make 
shift  to  go  without  him. 

Ner.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the 
right  casket,  you  should  refuse  to  perform  your 
father's  will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  him. 

Por.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  1  pray  thee, 
set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary 
cisket ;  for,  if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that  tempta- 
tion without,  I  know  he  will  choose  it  I  will  do  any 
thing,  Nerissa,  ere  I  will  be  married  to  a  sponge. 

Ner,  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any  of 
these  lords:  they  have  acquainted  me  with  their 
determinations ;  which  is,  indeed,  to  return  to  their 
home,  and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit,  unless 
you  may  be  won  by  some  other  sort  than  your 
father's  imposition,  depending  on  the  caskets. 

Por.  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die  as 
chaste  as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained  by  the  man- 
ner of  my  father's  will.  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of 
wooers  are  so  reasonable;  for  there  is  not  one 
among  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence ;  and  I 
pray  God  grant  them  a  fair  departure. 

Ner.  Do  you  not  rcmemlier,  lady,  in  your  father's 
time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar  and  a  soldier,  that  came 
hither  in  company  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat? 

Por.  Yes,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio :  as  I  think,  so  was 
he  called. 

Ner.  True,  madam :  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever 
my  foolish  eyes  looked  upon,  was  the  best  deserving 
a  fair  lady. 

Por.  I  remember  him  well ;  and  I  remember  him 
worthy  of  thy  praise. — [Enter  a  Servant.]  How 
now!  what  news? 

Set  v.  The  four  strangers  seek  for  you,  madam,  to 
take  their  leave:  and  there  is  a  forerunner  come 
from  a  fifth,  the  prince  of  Morocco;  who  brings 
word,  the  prince  his  master,  will  be  here  to-night 

Por.  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so 
£ood  heart,  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell,  I 
should  be  glad  of  his  approach :  if  he  have  the  con- 
dition of  a  saint,  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil,  I 
had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive  me. 
Come,  Nerissa. — Sirrah,  go  before. — Whiles  we 
shut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at 
the  door.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— Venice.    A  public  Place. 

Enter  Bassawo  and  Shylock. 
Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats, — well. 
Bass.  Ay,  Sir,  for  three  months. 
Shy.  For  three  months, — welL 
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Bass.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall 
be  bound. 

Shy.  Antonio  shall  become  bound, — well. 

Bass.  May  you  stead  me?  Will  you  pleasure  me? 
Shall  I  know  your  answer? 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats  for  three  months,  and 
Antonio  bound. 

Bass.  Your  answer  to  that 

Shy.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bass.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  con- 
trary? 

Shy.  Oh  no,  no,  no,  no ; — my  meaning,  in  saying 
he  is  a  good  man,  is  to  have  you  understand  me, 
that  he  is  sufficient  Yet  his  means  are  in  suppo- 
sition :  he  hath  an  argosy  bound  to  Tripolis,  another 
to  the  Indies;  I  understand,  moreover,  upon  the 
Rialto,  he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for 
England, — and  other  ventures  he  hath  squandered 
abroad.  But  ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men : 
there  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,  land-thieves  and 
water- thieves, — I  mean-  pirates ;  and  then,  there  is 
the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks.  The  man  is, 
notwithstanding,  sufficient : — three  thousand  ducats : 
— I  think,  I  may  take  his  bond. 

Bass.  Be  assured  you  may. 

Shy.  I  will  be  assured  I  may;  and,  that  I  may  be 
assured,  I  will  bethink  me.  May  I  speak  with 
Antonio? 

Bass.  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  smell  pork ;  to  eat  of  the  habitation 
which  your  prophet,  the  Nazarite,  conjured  the  devil 
into.  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with 
you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  following;  but  I  will  not 
eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you. 
What  news  on  the  Rialto? — Who  is  he  comes  here? 

Enter  Antonio. 

Bass.  This  is  signior  Antonio. 

Shy.  [Aside.]  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he 
I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian ;  [looks ! 

But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation ;  and  he  rails, 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate, 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift, 
Which  he  calls  mterest     Cursed  be  my  tribe. 
If  I  forgive  him ! 

Bass.  Shylock,  do  you  hear? 

Shy.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store ; 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats.     What  of  that? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 
Will  furnish  me.     But  soft!  how  many  months 
Do  you  desire? — [ To  Antonio.]  Rest  you  fair,  good 

signior;    ' 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

Ant.  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
By  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I'll  break  a  custom. — [To  Bassanio.]   Is  he  yet 
How  much  you  would?  [possess  d, 

Shy.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Ant.  And  for  three  months. 

Shy.  I  had  forgot, — three  months: — [To  Bass.] 
you  told  me  so. 


[71?  Ant.]  Well  then,  your  bond ;  and  let  me  see, — 

But  hear  you ; 
Methought  you  said  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
Upon  advantage. 

Ant.  I  do  never  use  it 

Shy.  When  Jacob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep, — 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf, ) 
The  third  possessor ; — ay,  he  was  the  third, — 

Ant.  And  what  of  him?  did  he  take  interest? 

Shy.  No,  not  take  interest ;  not,  as  you  would  say, 
Directly,  interest : — mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromised 
That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire,  the  ewes,  being  rank, 
In  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams ; 
And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act, 
The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands, 
And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind, 
He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes, 
Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning  time 
Fall  party-colour'd  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's, 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest : 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not 

Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  Sir,  that  Jacob  scrv'd 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass,  [for ; 

But  sway'd  and  fashion'd  by  the  hand  of  heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams? 

Shy.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  make  it  breed  as  fast : — 
But  note  me,  signior. 

Ant.  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness, 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart : 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath ! 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats, — 'tis  a  good  round 
sum. 
Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the  rate. 

Ant.  Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholden  to  you? 

Shy.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
In  the  Rialto,  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug ; 
For  sufF  ranee  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe: 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well,  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help : 
Go  to,  then ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
"  Shylock,  we  would  have  monies :  — you  say  so  ; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold :  monies  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you?    Should  I  not  say, 
"  Hath  a  dog  money?    Is  it  possible, 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats?"  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  'bated  breath  and  whisp'ring  humbleness, 
Say  this, — 

" Fair  Sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last;. 
You  spurn'd  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 
You  call'd  me  dog;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I  'U  lend  you  thus  much  monies?" 

Ant.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
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As  to  thy  friends ;  (for  when  did  friendship  take 

A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend?) 

But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 

Who  if  he  break,  thou  may'st  with  better  face 

Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm ! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love, 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain'd  me  with. 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of  usance  for  my  monies, 
And  you  '11  not  near  me :  this  is  kind  I  offer. 

Ant.  This  were  kindness. 

Shy.  This  kindness  will  I  show. — 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport, 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  arc 
Expressed  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

Ant.  Content,  in  faith :  1  '11  seal  to  such  a  bond, 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bass.  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me : 
I  '11  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity. 

Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man;  I  will  not  forfeit  it : 
Within  these  two  months, — that 's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires, — I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Shy.  O  father  Abraham  !  what  these  Christians 
are, 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others ! — Pray  you,  tell  me  this ; 
If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture? 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh  taken  from  a  man, 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     I  say, 
To  buy  his  favour,  I  extend  this  friendship ; 
If  he  will  take  it,  so;  if  not,  adieu; 
And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you  wrong  me  not. 

Ant.  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Shy.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's. — 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond ; 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight ; 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave ;  and  presently 
I  will  be  with  you. 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

[Exit  Shylock. 
This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian :  he  grows  kind. 

Bass.  I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind. 

Ant.  Come  on :  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay ; 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day. 

{Exeunt 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Belmont,    a  Room  in  Portia's 

Mansion. 

Flourish  of  cornets.    Enter  the  Princb  op  Morocco,  and 
his  train;  Portia,  Nkrissa,  and  other  Attendants. 

Mor.  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnish'd  sun, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born, 
Where  Phoebus'  Arc  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 


And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love, 

To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his  or  mine. 

I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 

Hath  fear'd  the  valiant :  by  my  love,  I  swear 

The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 

Have  lov'd  it  too :  I  would  not  change  this  hue. 

Except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

Por.  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes ; 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing : 
But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me, 
And  hedg'd  me  by  his  wit,  to  yield  myself 
His  wife  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you, 
Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair 
As  any  comer  I  have  look'd  on  yet 
For  my  affection. 

Mor.  Even  for  that  I  thank  you . 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets, 
To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scimitar, — 
That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman, — 
I  would  out-stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Out-brave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear, 
Yea,  mock  the  Hon  when  he  roars  for  prey, 
To  win  thee,  lady.     But,  alas  the  while ! 
If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice 
Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand : 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page ; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain, 
And  die  with  grieving. 

Por.  You  must  take  your  chance; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all, 
Or  swear  before  you  choose, — if  you  choose  wrong, 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 
In  way  of  marriage :  therefore  be  advis'd. 

Mor.  Nor  will  not.     Come,  bring  me  unto  my 
chance. 

Por.  First,  forward  to  the  temple  i  after  dinner 
Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 

Mor.  Good  fortune  t  hen ! 

To  make  me  blest  or  cursed'st  among  men ! 

[Cor  nets ',  and  exeunt. 

Scene  II.— Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Launcelot  Gooco. 

Zaun.  Certainly,  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to 
run  from  this  Jew,  my  master.  The  fiend  is  at  mine 
elbow,  and  tempts  me,  saying  to  me,  "Gobbo, 
Launcelot  Gobbo,  good  Launcelot,"  or  "good 
Gobbo,"  or  "good  Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  your  legs, 
take  the  start,  run  away."  My  conscience  says, 
"No;  take  heed,  honest  Launcelot;  take  heed, 
honest  Gobbo; '  or,  as  aforesaid,  "honest  Launce- 
lot Gobbo;  do  not  run;  scorn  running  with  thy 
heels."  Well,  the  most  courageous  fiend  bids  me 
pack:  "Via!"  says  the  fiend;  "away!"  says  the 
fiend;  "for  the  heavens,  rouse  up  a  brave  mind," 
says  the  fiend,  "and  run."  Well,  my  conscience, 
hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  very 
wisely  to  me,  "  My  honest  friend  Launcelot,  being 
an  honest  man's  son," — or  rather  an  honest  woman's 
son ; — for,  indeed,  my  father  did  something  smack, 
something  grow  to, — he  had  a  kind  of  taste; — 
well,  my  conscience  says,  "Launcelot,  budge  not.-' 
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"Budge,"  says  the  fiend.  "Budge  not,"  say.*  my 
conscience.  Conscience,  say  I,  you  counsel  well; 
fiend,  say  I,  you  counsel  well :  to  be  ruled  by  my 
conscience,  I  should  stay  with  the  Jew  my  master, 
who  (God  bless  the  mark!)  is  a  kind  of  devil;  and, 
to  run  away  from  the  Jew,  I  should  be  ruled  by  the 
fiend,  who,  saving  your  reverence,  is  the  devil  him- 
self. Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  very  devil  incarna- 
tion ;  and,  in  my  conscience,  my  conscience  is  but 
a  kind  of  hard  conscience,  to  offer  to  counsel  me  to 
stay  with  the  Jew.  The  fiend  gives  the  more  friend- 
ly counsel:  I  will  run,  fiend;  my  heels  are  at  your 
commandment;  I  will  run. 

Enter  Old  Gobbo,  with  a  basket. 

Gob.  Master  young  man,  you,  I  pray  you,  which 
is  the  way  to  master  Jew's  ? 

Jmuh.  [Aside.]  O  heavens,  this  is  my  true  begot- 
ten father!  who,  being  more  than  sand-blind,  high- 
gravel  blind,  knows  me  not : — I  will  try  confusions 
with  him. 

God.  Master  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you,  which 
is  the  way  to  master  Jew's? 

Laun.  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand  at  the  next 
turning,  but,  at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on  your  left , 
marry,  at  the  very  next  turning,  turn  of  no  hand, 
but  turn  down  indirectly  to  the  Jew's  house. 

Gob.  By  God's  sondes,  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to 
hit  Can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Launcelot,  that 
dwells  with  him,  dwell  with  him  or  no? 

Laun.  Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot? — 
[Aside.]  Mark  me  now;  now  will  I  raise  the  waters. 
— [To  him.]  Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot? 

Gob.  No  master,  Sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son :  his 
father,  though  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  exceeding  poor 
man ;  and,  God  be  thanked,  well  to  live. 

Laun.  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  a'  will,  we 
talk  of  young  master  Launcelot 

Gob.  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot,  Sir. 

Laun.  But  I  pray  you,  ergo,  old  man,  ergo,  I  be- 
seech you,  talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot? 

Gob.  Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  your  mastership. 

Laun.  Ergo,  master  Launcelot.  Talk  not  at 
master  Launcelot,  father;  for  the  young  gentleman 
(according  to  fates  and  destinies,  and  such  odd 
sayings,  the  sisters  three,  and  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing,) is,  indeed,  deceased;  or,  as  you  would  say  in 
plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven. 

*.Gob.  Marry,  God  forbid!  the  boy  was  the  very 
staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop. 

Laun.  [Aside.]  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel  or  a 
hovel-post,  a  staff  or  a  prop? — {To  him.]  Do  you 
know  me,  father? 

Gob.  Alack  the  day!  I  know  you  not,  young 
gentleman :  but  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  is  my  boy  (God 
rest  his  soul!)  alive  or  dead? 

Laun.  Do  you  not  know  me,  father? 

Gob.  Alack,  Sir,  I  am  sand-blind;  I  know  you 
not 

Laun.  Naj,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you 
might  fail  of  the  knowing  me :  it  is  a  wise  father 
that  knows  his  own  child.  Well,  old  man,  I  will 
tell  you  news  of  your  son.  [Kneds.]  Give  me  your 
blessing:  truth  will  come  to  light:  murder  cannot 
be  hid  long, — a  man's  son  may;  out,  in  the  end, 
truth  will  out. 

Gob.  Prav  yon,  Sir,  stand  up :  I  cm  sure  you  are 
not  Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Laun.  Pray  you,  let 's  have  no  more  fooling  about 


it,  but  give  me  your  blessing :  I  am  Launcelot,  your 
boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child  that  shall 
be. 

Gob.  I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 

Laun.  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that: 
but  1  am  Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man ;  and  I  am  sure 
Margery,  your  wife,  is  my  mother. 

Gob.  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed :  I  'U  be  sworn, 
if  thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own  flesh  and 
blood.  Lord,  worshipped  might  he  be  !  what  a 
beard  hast  thou  got!  thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy 
chin,  than  Dobbin  my  phill-horse  has  on  his  tail. 

Laun.  It  should  seem,  then,  that  Dobbin's  tail 
grows  backward:  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  of  his 
tail,  than  I  have  of  my  face,  when  I  last  saw  him. 

Gob.  Lord,  how  art  thou  changed!  How  dost 
thou  and  thy  master  agree?  I  have  brought  him  a 
present     How  'gree  you  now? 

Laun.  Well,  well :  but,  for  mine  own  part,  as  I 
have  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not  rest 
till  I  have  run  some  ground.  My  master's  a  very 
Jew:  give  him  a  present!  give  him  a  halter:  I  am 
famished  in  his  service ;  you  may  tell  every  finger  I 
have  with  my  ribs.  Father,  I  am  glad  you  are 
come :  give  me  your  present  to  one  master  Bassanio, 
who,  indeed,  gives  rare  new  liveries :  if  I  serve  not 
him,  1  will  run  as  far  as  God  has  any. ground. — O 
rare  fortune !  here  comes  the  man : — to  him,  father ; 
for  I  am  a  Jew,  if  I  serve  the  Jew  any  longer. 

Enter  Bassanio,  with  Leonardo,  and  other  followers. 

Bass.  You  may  do  so ; — but  let  it  be  so  hasted, 
that  supper  be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of  the 
clock.  See  these  letters  delivered ;  put  the  liveries 
to  making;  and  desire  Gratiano  to  come  anon  to 
my  lodging.  [Exit  a  Servant. 

Laun.  To  him,  father. 

Gob.  God  bless  your  worship ! 

Bass.  Gramercy  woiridst  thou  aught  with  me? 

Gob.  Here 's  my  son,  Sir,,  a  poor  boy, — 

Laun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  Sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's 
man ;  that  would,  Sir, — as  my  father  shall  specify, — 

Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  Sir,  as  one  would 
say,  to  serve — 

Laun.  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I  serve 
the  Jew,  and  have  a  desire, — as  my  father  shall 
specify, — 

Gob.  His  master  and  he  (saving  your  worship's 
reverence,)  are  scarce  cater-cousins, — 

Laun.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the  Jew 
having  done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me,— as  my 
father,  being,  I  hope,  an  old  man,  shall  frutify  unto 

you,— 

Gob.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves,  that  I  would 
bestow  upon  your  worship ;  and  my  suit  is, — 

Laun.  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  to 
myself,  as  your  lordship  shall  know  by  this  honest 
old  man;  and,  though  I  say  it,  though  old  man, 
yet,  poor  man,  my  father. 

Bass.  One  speak  for  both. — What  would  you? 

Laun.  Serve  you,  Sir. 

Gob.  That  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  Sir. 

Bass.  I  know  thee  well;  thou  hast  obtain'd  thy 
suit: 
Shylock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day, 
And  hath  preferr'd  thee, — if  it  be  preferment 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laun.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  be- 
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tween  my  master  Shylock  and  you,  Sir :  you  have 
the  grace  of  God,  Sir,  and  he  hath  enough.  | 

Bass,  Thou  speak'st  it  welL — Go,  father,  with  thy  , 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  enquire     [son. — 
My  lodging  out — [To  his  followers^  Give  him  a 

livety 
Moit  guarded  than  his  fellows' :  see  it  done. 

Lauti.  Father,  in. — I  cannot  get  a  service,  no; 
I  have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head.  Well,  [Looking 
on  his  palm ;]  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  tabic, 
which  doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a  book, — I  shall 
have  good  fortune!  Go  to,  here's  a  simple  line  of 
life!  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives!  alas,  fifteen  \ 
wives  is  nothing!  eleven  widows,  and  nine  maids, 
is  a  simple  coming-in  for  one  man!  and  then,  to 
'scape  drowning  thrice,  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life 
with  the  edge  of  a  feather-bed, — here  are  simple 
'scapes!  Well,  if  Fortune  be  a  woman,  she's  a 
£ood  wench  for  this  gear. — Father,  come;  I  '11  take  j 
my  leave  of  the  Jew  m  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

[Exeunt  Launcelot  and  Old  Gobbo. 

Bass.  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on  this : 
These  things  being  bought,  and  orderly  bestow'd, 
Return  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best-esteem'd  acquaintance :  hie  thee,  go. 

Leon.  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Where  is  your  master? 

Lion.  Yonder,  Sir,  he  walks. 

[Exit. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio, — 

Bass.  Gratiano! 

Gra.  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Bass.  You  have  obtain' d  it. 

Gra.  You  must  not  deny  me :  I  must  go  with  you 
to  Belmont 

Bass.  Why,  then  you  must     But  hear  thee,  Gra- 
tiano: 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice, — 
Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough, 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they  show 
Something  too  liberal.     Pray  thee,  take  pain 
To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit ;  lest,  through  thy  wild  behaviour, 
I  be  misconstru'd  in  the  place  I  go  to, 
And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me ; 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit, 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then, 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely; 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say  amen; 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 
To  please  his  grandam, — never  trust  me  more. 

Bass.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

Gra.  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night :  you  shall  not  gage 
me 
By  what  we  do  to-night 

Bass.  No,  that  were  pity : 

I  would  entreat  yon  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpose  merriment     But  fare  you  well ; 
I  have  some  business. 

Gra.  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo  and  the  rest : 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IIL— Venice.    A  Room  in  Shylock's 

House. 

Enter  J bssica  and  Launoslot. 

Jes.  I  am  sorry  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so : 
Our  house  is  hell ;  and  thou,  a  merry  devil, 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tcdiousness. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee : 
And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest : 
Give  him  this  letter;  do  it  secretly; — 
And  so  farewell :  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  in  talk  with  thee. 

Laun.  Adieu! — tears  exhibit  my  tongue.  Most 
beautiful  pagan, — most  sweet  Jew!  If  a  Christian 
do  not  play  the  knave,  and  get  thee,  I  am  much  de- 
ceived. But,  adieu!  these  foolish  drops  do  some- 
what drown  my  manly  spirit :  adieu ! 

Jes.  Farewell,  good  Launcelot — 

[Exit  Launcelot. 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me, 
To  be  asham'd  to  be  my  father's  child! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners.     O  Lorenzo ! 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife, — 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.         [Exit. 

Scene  IV. — Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Gratiano,  Lorenzo,  Salarixo,  and  Solanio. 

Lor.  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time, 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  in  an  hour. 

Gra.  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 

Solar.  We  have  not  spoke  as  yet  of  torch -bearers. 

Solan.  'Tis  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly  order'd, 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 

Lor.  'Tis  now  but  four  o'clock :  we  have  two  hours 
To  furnish  us. — 

Enter  Launcelot,  with  a  letter. 

Friend  Launcelot,  what's  the  news? 

Laun.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this,  it 
shall  seem  to  signify.  [Giving  the  letter. 

Lor.  I  know  the  hand :  in  faith,  'tis  a  fair  hand ; 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ 

Gra.  Love-news,  in  faith. 

Laun.  By  your  leave,  Sir. 

Lor.  Whither  goest  thou? 

Laun.  Marry,  Sir,  to  bid  my  old  master,  the  Jew, 
to  sup  to-night  with  my  new  master,  the  Christian. 

Lor.  Hold  here,  take  this : — tell  gentle  Jessica, 
I  will  not  foil  her; — speak  it  privately; 
Go.— [Exit  Launcelot.]  Gentlemen, 
Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  mask  to-night? 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer. 

Solar.  Ay,  marry,  I'll  be  gone  about  it  straight 

Solan.  And  so  will  I. 

Lor.  Meet  me  and  Gratiano 

At  Gratiano's  lodging  some  hour  hence. 

Solar.  Tis  good  we  do  so. 

[Exeunt  Salar.  and  Solak. 

Gra.  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica? 

Lor.  I  must  needs  tell  thee  alL   She  hath  directed 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house; 
What  gold  and  jewels  she  is-  furnishM  with ; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven, 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake: 


And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot, 

Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse, — 

That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 

Come,  go  with  me :  peruse  this  as  thou  goest 

Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  V. — Venice.    Before  Shylock's  House. 

Enter  Shylock  and  Launcrlot. 

Shy.  Well,  thou  shalt  see;  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy 
judge, 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio : — 
What,  Jessica ! — thou  shalt  not  gormandize, 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me ;— What,  Jessica ! — 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out; — 
Why,  Jessica,  I  sayi 

Laun.  Why,  Jessica! 

Shy.  Who  bids  thee  call?    I  do  not  bid  thee  call. 

Laun.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me  I  could 
do  nothing  without  bidding. 

Enter  Jessica. 

Jes.  Call  you?    What  is  your  will? 

Shy.  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica : 
There  are  my  keys. — But  wherefore  should  I  go? 
I  am  not  bid  for  love ;  they  flatter  me : 
But  yet  I'll  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian. — Jessica,  my  girl, 
Look  to  my  house. — I  am  right  loath  to  go : 
There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night 

Laun.  I  beseech  you,  Sir,  go :  my  young  master 
doth  expect  your  reproach. 

Shy.  So  do  I  his. 

Laun.  And  they  have  conspired  together, — I  will 
not  say  you  shall  see  a  mask;  but  if  you  do,  then 
it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  bleeding 
on  Black-Monday  last  at  six  o'clock  i'  the  morning, 
falling  out  that  year  on  Ash- Wednesday  was  four 
year  in  the  afternoon. 

Shy.  What!  are  there  masks? — Hear  you  me, 
Jessica: 
Lock  up  my  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife, 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then, 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  witn  varnish' d  faces ; 
But  stop  my  house's  ears, — I  mean  my  casements : 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house. — By  Jacob's  staflj  I  swear 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night: 
But  I  will  go. — Go  you  before  me,  sirrah ; 
Say  I  will  come. 

Laun.  I  will  go  before,  Sir. — [Lew,  to  Jessica.] 
Mistress,  look  out  at  window,  for  all  this; 
There  will  come  a  Christian  by, 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.        [Exit  Laun. 

Shy.  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  offspring, 
ha?  [else. 

Jes.  His  words  were,  farewell,  mistress ;  nothing 

Shy.  The  patch  is  kind  enough ;  but  a  huge  feeder, 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat :  drones  hive  not  with  me; 
Therefore  I  part  with  him ;  and  port  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrow'd  purse. — Well,  Jessica,  go  in: 
Perhaps  I  will  return  immediately : 
Do  as  I  bid  you;  shut  doors  after  you:  ' 
Fast  bind,  fast  find, — 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  [Exit. 


Jes.  Farewell;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crost, 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost  [Exit. 

Scene  VL—The  Same. 

Enter  Gratiano  and  Salarino,  masked. 

Gra.  This  is  the  pent-house  under  which  Lorenzo 
Desir'd  us  to  make  stand. 

Solar.  His  hour  is  almost  past 

Gra.  And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour, 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Solar.  O,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new-made,  than  they  are  wont 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited ! 

Gra.  That  ever  holds :  who  riseth  from  a  feast 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first?    All  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy  d. 
How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind! 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return, 
With  over-weather' d  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

Solar.  Here  comes  Lorenzo : — more  of  this  here- 
after. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lor,  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long 
abode; 
Not  I,  but  my  affairs,  have  made  you  wait : 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 
I  '11  watch  as  long  for  you  then. — Approach ; 
Here  dwells  my  rather  Jew. — Ho !  who 's  within? 

Enter  Jessica  abeve,  in  boy*  clothes. 

Jes.  Who  are  you?    Tell  me,  for  more  certainty 
Albeit  1 11  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 

Lor.  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

Jes.  Lorenzo,  certain;  and  my  love,  indeed, — 
For  whom  love  I  so  much?    And  now  who  knows 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours? 

Lor.  Heaven  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness  that 
thou  art 

Jes.  Here,  catch  this  casket ;  it  is  worth  the  pains. 
I  am  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me, 
For  I  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange : 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit : 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  tranformecL  to  a  boy. 

Lor.  Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch-bearer. 

Jes.  What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too  light 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love; 
Ana  I  should  be  obscur'd. 

Lor.  So  are  you,  sweet, 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once ; 

For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  run-away, 
And  we  are  stayxl  for  at  Bassanio's  feast 

yes.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight 

[Exit  above. 

Gra.  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  and  no  Jew. 

Lor.  Beshrew  me  but  I  love  her  heartily; 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her; 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true ; 
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And  true  she  is,  as  she  bath  prov'd  herself; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true, 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  souL 

Enter  Jessica  below. 
What,  art  thou  come? — On,  gentlemen;  away! 
Our  masking  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

\Extt  with  Jessica  and  Salarino. 

Enter  Antonio, 

Ant.  Who's  there? 

Gra.  Signior  Antonio? 

Ant.  Fie,  fie,  Gratiano!  where  are  all  the  rest? 
'Tis  nine  o'clock ;  our  friends  all  stay  for  you. 
No  mask  to-night :  the  wind  is  come  about; 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard : 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  on 't :  I  desire  no  more  delight, 
Than  to  be  under  sail,  and  gone  to-night.    [Exeunt. 

* 

Scene  VII. — Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's 

Mansion. 

Flourish  of  cornets.     Enter  Portia,  with  the  Princb  op 
Morocco,  and  their  trains. 

For.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 

The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. — 

Now  make  your  choice.  [bears, — 

Afor.  The  first,   of  gold,   who    this   inscription 

"Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men 
desire ;" 

The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries, — 

41  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves;" 

This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt, — 

"Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he 
hath."— 

How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right? 
For.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  prince : 

If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 
Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment!     Let  me 

I  will  survey  tli'  inscriptions  back  again.  [sec ; 

What  says  this  leaden  casket? 

"Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he 
hath." 

Must  give, — For  what?  for  lead?  hazard  for  lead? 

This  casket  threatens :  men  that  hazard  all, 

Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages : 

A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross ; 

I  '11  then  nor  give  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead. 

What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue? 

"Who  chooseth  me   shall  get  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves." 

As  much  as  he  deserves! — Pause  there,  Morocco, 

And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand : 

If  thou  best  rated  by  thy  estimation, 

Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 

May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady : 

And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 

Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 

As  much  as  I  deserve  ! — Why,  that 's  the  lady : 

I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes, 

In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding  ; 

But  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 

What  if  I  stray'd  no  farther,  but  chose  here  ? — 

Let 's  see  once  more  tliis  saying  grav'd  in  gold : 

44  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men 
desire." 

Why,  that's  the  lady ;  all  the  world  desires  her; 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  they  come, 

To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint : 


The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 

Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now 

For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia : 

The  wat'ry  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 

Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar  . 

To  stop1  the  foreign  spirits;  but  they  come, 

As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia.       v 

One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture.' 

Is't  like,  that  lead  contains  her?  'Twere  damnation 

To  think  so  base  a  thought :  it  were  too  gross 

To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  bbscure  grave. 

Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she 's  immur'd, 

Being  ten  times  undervalu'd  to  tried  gold? 

O  sinful  thought !     Never  so  rich  a  gem 

Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.    They  have  in  England 

A  coin,  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 

Stamp'd  in  gold, — but  that 's  insculp'd  upon; 

But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

Lies  all  within. — Deliver  me  the  key : 

Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may!        [there, 

For.  There,  take  it,  prince ;  and  if  my  form  lie 
Then  I  am  yours.  [He  opens  the  golden  casket. 

Mot.  O  hell!  what  have  we  here? 

A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll !     I  '11  read  the  writing. 

[Reads.]  "  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold, — 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told: 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold, 
But  my  outside  to  behold : 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  lx>ld, 
Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old, 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroll'd : 
Fare  you  well;  your  suit  is  cold." 
Cold,  indeed  ;  and  labour  lost : 
Then,  farewell,  heat ;  and  welcome,  frost ! — 
Fortia,  adieu.     I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part. 

[Exit  with  his  trait:.     Cornels. 
For.  A  gentle    riddance. — Draw    the    curtains: 
go.— 
Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.       [Exeunt. 

Scen  E  V 1 1 1.  — Ven  ice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Salarino  and  Solanio. 

Salar.  Why  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail : 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along; 
And  in  their  ship,  I  'm  sure,  Lorenzo  is  not 

Solan.  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  rais'd  the 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio's  ship,  [duke ; 

Salar.  He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under  sail : 
But  there  the  duke  was  given  to  understand, 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica. 
Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  duke, 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

Solan.  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confus'd, 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable, 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets : 
44 My  daughter! — O  my  ducats! — O  my  daughter! 
Flccl  with  a  Christian! — O  my  Christian  ducats! — 
Justice !  the  law !  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter ! 
A  scaled  bag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats, 
Of  double  ducats,  stol'n  from  me  by  my  daughter! 
And  jewels, — two  stones,   two  rich  and  precious 

stones, 
Stol'n  by  my  daughter !— Justice !  find  the  girl ! 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats ! " 
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Salar,  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him, 
Crying, — his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Solan.  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day, 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Salar.  Marry,  well  remember' & 

I  reason'd  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday, 
Who  told  me, — in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught: 
I  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me; 
And  wish'd  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 

Solan.  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him.     [hear; 

Salar.  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part : 
Bassanio  told  him  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return :  he  answer'd,  "  Do  not  so, — ■ 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time ; 
And  for  the  Jew's  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me, 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love : 
Be  merry ;  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  oaten ts  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there:" 
And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible, 
He  wrung  Bassanio'*  hand ;  and  so  they  parted. 

Solan.  I  think,  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 
I  pray  thee,  let  us  go  ana  End  him  out, 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Salar*  Do  we  so.     [Exeunt. 

Scene  IX. — Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's 

Mansion, 

Enter  Nerissa,  with  a  Servant. 
Nerm  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee;  draw  the  curtain 
straight : 
The  prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta'en  his  oath, 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Flourish  of  cornets.     Enter  the  Prince  op  Arragon, 
Portia,  and  their  trains. 

For.  Behold,    there    stand    the    caskets,    noble 
prince : 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contained, 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnized; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

ifr.  I  am  enjoin' d   by  oath  to    observe   three 
things: — 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
vVhich  casket  'twas  I  chose ;  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage;  lastly, 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice, 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

Par.  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Ar.  And  so  have  I  address' d  me.    Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope  I — Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
"Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he 

hath." 
You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest?  ha  I  let  me  see: 
"Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men 

desire." 
What  many  men  desire  I — that  many  may  bo  meant 


By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show, 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach; 
Which  pries  not  to  th'  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet, 
Builds  in  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall, 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire, 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves:" 
And  well  said  too ;  for  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit?    Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices, 
Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly !  and  that  clear  honour 
Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer! 
How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare ! 
How  many  be  commanded,  that  command ! 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour  1  and  how  much  hon- 
Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times,        [our 
To  be  new  varnish'dl    Well,  but  to  my  choice : 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves." 
I  will  assume  desert — Give  me  a  key  for  this, 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

[He  opens  the  silver  casket. 

For.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  yon  find 
there. 

Ar.  What 's  here?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot, 
Presenting  me  a  schedule!    I  will  read  it 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia! 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deservingsl 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  have  as  much  as  he  de- 
Did  I  -deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head?  [serves." 
Is  that  ray  prize?  are  my  deserts  no  better? 

For.  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices, 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

Ar.  What  is  beret 

[Reads.]  "  The  fire  seven  times  tried  this: 
Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is, 
That  did  never  choose  amiss. 
Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss; 
Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss: 
There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 
Silver'd  o'er ;  and  so  was  this. 
Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed, 
I  will  ever  be  your  head : 
So  be  gone :  you  are  sped." 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 

By  the  time  I  linger  here : 

With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo, 

But  I  go  away  with  two. — 

Sweet,  adieu.     I  '11  keep  my  oath, 

Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth. 

[Exit  with  his  train. 

For.  Thus  hath  the  candle  sing  d  the  moth. 
O,  these  deliberate  fools  1  when  they  do  choose, 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose, 

Ner%  The  ancient  sayhW  is  no  heresy, — 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  oy  destiny. 

For.  Come,  draw  tne  curtain,  Nerissa. 

JSnterm  Messenger. 

Mess.  Where  is  my  lady? 
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Per.  Here;  what  would  my  lord? 

Mess.  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord ; 
From  whom  he  bringcth  sensible  regreets, — 
To  wit,  (besides  commends,  and  courteous  breath,) 
Gifts  of  rich  value:  yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  embassador  of  love. 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet, 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand, 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

Por.  No  more,  I  pray  thee :  I  am  half  afeard 
Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee, 
Thou  spend'st  such  high -day  wit  in  praising  him. — 
Come,  come,  Nerissa ;  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post,  that  comes  so  mannerly. 

Ner.  Bassanio,  lord  Love,  if  thy  will  it  be ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  in. 

Scene  I.— Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Solanio  and  Salarwo. 

Solan.  Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto ! 

Salar.  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  unchecked,  that 
Antonio  hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wrecked  on  the 
narrow  seas;  the  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call  the 
place;  a  very  dangerous  flat,  and  fatal,  where  the 
carcasses  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried,  as  they  say, 
if  my  gossip,  Report,  be  an  honest  woman  of  her 
word. 

Solan.  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that, 
as  ever  knapped  ginger,  or  made  her  neighbours 
believe  she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third  husband. 
But  it  is  true, — without  any  slips  of  prolixity,  or 
crossing  the  plain  high -way  of  talk, — that  the  good 
Antonio,  the  honest  Antonio, — O,  that  I  had  a  title 
good  enough  to  keep  his  name  company  1 — 

Salar.  Come,  the  full  stop. 

Solan.  Ha, — what  say'st  thou? — Why,  the  end  is, 
he  hath  lost  a  ship. 

Salar.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his 
losses. 

Solan.   Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the  devil 

cross  my  prayer, — for  here  he  comes  in  the  likeness 

of  a  Jew. — 

Enter  Shylock. 

How  now,  Shylock!  what  news  among  the  mer- 
chants? 

Shy,  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as 
you,  of  my  daughter's  flight. 

Salar.  That  s  certain :  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the 
tailor  that  made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 

Solan.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the 
bird  was  fledged ;  and  then,  it  is  the  complexion  of 
them  all  to  leave  the  dam. 

Sliy.  She  is  damned  for  it 

Salar.  That's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be  her 
judge. 

Shy.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel ! 

Solan.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion !  rebels  it  at  these 
years? 

Shy.  I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Salar.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh 
and  hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory;  more  be- 
tween your  bloods,  than  there  is  between  red  wine 


and  rhenish.— But  tell  us,  do  you  hear  whether  An- 
tonio have  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  no? 

Shy.  There  I  have  another  bad  match :  a  bank- 
rupt, a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on* 
the  Rialto ;— a  beggar,  that  used  to  come  so  smug 
upon  the  mart : — let  him  look  to  his  bond :  he  was 
wont  to  call  me  usurer ; — let  him  look  to  his  bond : 
he  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtesy; 
— let  him  look  to  his  bona. 

Salar.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt 
not  take  his  flesh :  what's  that  good  for? 

Shy.  To  bait  fish  withal :  if  it  will  feed  nothing 
else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge.  He  hath  disgraced 
me,  and  hindered  me  half  a  million ;  laughed  at  my 
losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation, 
thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated 
mine  enemies ;  and  what 's  his  reason?  I  am  a  Jew. 
Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions?  fed  with  the 
same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to 
the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed 
and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a 
Christian  is?  if  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed?  if 
you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  if  you  poison  us, 
do  we  not  die?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not 
revenge?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will 
resemble  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian, 
what  is  his  humility?  revenge:  if  a  Christian  wrong 
a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian 
example?  why,  revenge.  The  villainy  you  teach  me, 
I  will  execute ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better 
the  instruction. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Scrv.  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  his 
house,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

Salar.  We  have  been  up  and  clown  to  seek  him. 

Solan.  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe:  a  third 
cannot  be  matched,  unless  the  devil  himself  turn 
Jew,  [Exeunt  Solan.  Salar.  and  Servant* 

Enter  TvnAi- 

Shy.  How  now,  Tubal !  what  news  from  Genoa? 
hast  thou  found  my  daughter? 

Tub.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but 
cannot  find  her. 

Shy.  Why  there,  there,  there,  there !  a  diamond 
gone,  cost  me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort! 
The  curse  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now;  I 
never  felt  it  till  now:— two  thousand  ducats  in  that; 
and  other  precious,  precious  jewels. — I  would  my 
daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in 
her  ear!  would  she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot,  and 
the  ducats  in  her  coffin !  No  news  of  them? — Why, 
so: — and  I  know  not  what's  spent  in  the  search: 
Why  thou — loss  upon  loss!  the  thief  gone  with  so 
much,  and  so  much  to  find  the  thief;  and  no  satis- 
faction, no  revenge:  nor  no  ill  luck  stirring  but 
what  lights  o'  my  shoulders;  no  sighs  but  o'  my 
breathing ;  no  tears  but  o*  my  shedding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too.  Antonio, 
as  I  heard  in  Genoa, — 

Shy.  What,  what,  what?  ill  luck,  ill  luck? 

Tub.  — hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from 
Tripolis. 

Shy.  I  thank  God!  I  thank  God!  Is  it  true?  is 
it  true? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped 
the  wreck. 
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Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal. — Good  news, 
good  news!  ha,  ha! — Where?  in  Genoa? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard, 
one  night,  fourscore  ducats. 

Shy.  Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  me : — I  shall  never 
see  my  gold  again:  fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting! 
fourscore  ducats ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in 
my  company  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose 
but  break. 

Shy.  I  am  very  glad  of  it : — I  '11  plague  him ;  I  '11 
torture  him : — I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that  he  had 
of  your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her !  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal : 
it  was  my  turquoise ;  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was 
a  bachelor:  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilder- 
ness of  monkeys. 

Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true.  Go, 
Tubal,  fee  me  an  officer;  bespeak  him  a  fortnight 
before.  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ; 
for,  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  mer- 
chandize I  will.  Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our 
synagogue;  go,  good  Tubal,  at  our  synagogue, 
Tubal.  [Exeunt. 

Scene   II. — Belmont.     A   Room  in   Portia's 

Mansion. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Portia,  Gratiano,   Nerissa,  and 

Attendants. 

Por.  I  pray  you,  tarry :  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company :  therefore,  forbear  a  while. 
There  s  something  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  love,) 
I  would  not  lose  you ;  and  you  know  yourself, 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality. 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well, 
(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought, ) 
1  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two, 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn ; 
So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me ; 
But  if  you  do,  you  '11  make  me  wish  a  sin, 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes, 
They  have  o'er-look'd  me,  and  divided  me ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours, — 
Mine  own,  I  would  say ;  but  if  mine,  then  yours, 
And  so  all  yours!     O,  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights ! 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours. — Prove  it  so, 
Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it, — not  I. 
I  speak  too  long;  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time, 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

Bass.  Let  me  choose ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

Por.  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio !  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Bass.  None  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust, 
Which  makes  me  fear  th'  enjoying  of  my  love : 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Por.  Ayt  but  I  fear  you  speak  upon  tie  rack, 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing. 

Bass.  Promise  me  life,  and  I  '11  confess  the  truth. 

Por,  Well  then,  confess,  and  live. 

Bass.  Confess,  and  love, 


Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession. 

0  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance ! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

[Curtain  drawn  from  be/ore  the  caskets. 
Por.  Away  then.     I  am  lock'd  in  one  of  them : 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. — 
Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof* — 
Let  music  sound  while  he  doth  make  his  choice; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream, 
And  wat'ry  death-bed  for  him.     He  may  win ; 
And  what  is  music  then?  then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch :  such  it  is, 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day, 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom  s  ear, 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes, 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love, 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster :  I  stand  for  sacrifice ; 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives, 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  th*  exploit.     Go,  Hercules ! 
Live  thou,  I  live : — with  much,  much  more  dismay 

1  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

[Music,  and  this  Song,  whilst  Bassanio 
comments  on  the  caskets  to  himself. 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 
Reply,  reply. 

It  is  engender'd  in  the  eyes,. 
With  gazing  fed ;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell ; 

I  '11  begin  it,— Ding,  dong,  bell. 
All.    Ding,  dong,  bell. 

Bass.  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  them- 
The  world  is  still  deceivM  with  ornament      [selves : 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  season' d  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil?    In  religion, 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts : 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars ; 
Who,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  white  as  milk ; 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement 
To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weight; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
The  skull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea;  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty;  in  a  word,' 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest    Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold, 
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Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee ; 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 
Tween  man  and  man :  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead, 
Which  rather  threat'nest  than  dost  promise  aught, 
Thy  paleness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 
And  here  choose  I :  joy  be  the  consequence ! 

For.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, — 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embrac'd  despair, 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-ey'd  jealousy ! 

0  love,  be  moderate ;  allay  thy  ecstasy ; 
In  measure  rain  thy  joy ;  scant  this  excess ! 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing :  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit ! 

Bass.  [Opening  the  leaden  casket.]   What  find  I 
Fair  Portia  s  counterfeit !     What  demi-god      [here  ? 
Hath  come  so  near  creation?     Move  these  eyes? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine, 
Seem  they  in  motion?     Here  are  sever'd  lips, 
Parted  with  sugar  breath :  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends.     Here,  in  her  hair. 
The  painter  plays  the  spider ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  t'  entrap  the  hearts  of  men, 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs:  but  her  eyes, — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them?  having  made  one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his, 
And  leave  itself  unfurnish'd.     Yet  look,  how  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance. — Here 's  the  scroll, 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune. 

[Reads.']  "  You  that  choose  not  by  the  view, 
Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true ! 
Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you, 
Be  content,  and  seek  no  new. 
If  you  be  well  pleas'd  with  this, 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliss. 
Turn  you  where  your  lady  is, 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss." 

A  gentle  scroll. — Fair  lady,  by  your  leave; 
I  come  by  note,  to  give,  and  to  receive. 

[Kissing  her. 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize, 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes, 
Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout, 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing,  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
So,  thrice  fair  lady,  sii>nd  I,  even  so ; 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  sec  be  li-.e, 
Until  confirm'd,  sign'd,  ratified  by  you. 

For.  You  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand, 
Such  as  I  am :  though  for  myself  alone 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet,  for  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times  more 
That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account,  [rich ; 

I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing ;  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractis'd : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  lung. 
Myself  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted :  but  now,  I  was  the  lord 


Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself, 
Are  yours,  my  lord:  I  give  them  with  this  ring; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away, 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love, 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

Bass.  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words ; 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins : 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers, 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude ; 
Where  every  something,  being  blent  together, 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 
Express' d,  and  not  express'd.     But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence : 
O,  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio 's  dead ! 

Arer.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time, 
That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper, 
To  cry,  good  joy.     Good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady ! 

Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 
I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish ; 
For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  from  me : 
And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnize 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 

Bass.  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get  a  wife. 

Gra.  I  thank  your  lordship,  you  have  got  me  one. 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours : 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  l>eheld  the  maid; 
You  lov'd,  I  lov'd ;  for  intermission 
No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there; 
And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls; 
For  wooing  here,  until  I  swet  again, 
And  swearing,  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love,  at  last, — if  promise  last, — » 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here, 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 
Achieved  her  mistress. 

For.  Is  this  true,  Nerissa? 

Ner.  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleas'd  withal. 

Bass.  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith? 

Gra.  Yes,  'faith,  my  lord. 

Bass.  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honoured  in  your 
marriage. 

Gra.  We'll  play  with  them  the  first  boy  for  a 
thousand  ducats. 

Ner.  What,  and  stake  down? 

Gra.  No ;  we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport,  and 
stake  down. — 

But  who  comes  here?     Lorenzo  and  his  infidel? 
What,  and  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Solanio? 

Enter  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Solanio. 

Bass.  Lorenzo,  and  Solanio,  welcome  hither; 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome. — By  your  leave, 
I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen, 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

For.  So  do  I,  my  lord : 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lor.  I  thank  your  honour. — For  my  part,  my  lord, 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here ; 
But  meeting  with  Solanio  by  the  way, 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay, 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Solan.  I  did,  my  lord; 
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And  I  have  reason  for  it.     Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.       [Gives  Bassanio  a  letter. 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Solan,  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mmd :  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate.     [Bassanio  reads  the  letter. 

Gra.  Nerissa,  cheer  yon  stranger;  bid  her  wel- 
come.— 
Your  hand,  Solanio:  what's  the  news  from  Venice? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio? 
I  know  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success ; 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

Solan.  I  would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he 
hath  lost! 

For.  There  are  some  shrewd  contents   in  yon 
same  paper, 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek : 
Some  dear  friend  dead ;  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.     What,  worse  and  worse!  - 
With  leave,  Bassanio ;  I  am  half  yourself, 
And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  any  thing 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  O  sweet  Portia, 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper !     Gentle  lady, 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins, — I  was  a  gentleman ; 
And  then  I  told  you  true :  and  yet,  dear  lady, 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart.     When  I  told  you 
My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  engag'd  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Engag'd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 
To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady; 
The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend, 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 
Issuing  life-blood. — But  is  it  true,  Solanio? 
Have  all  his  ventures  fail'd?    What,  not  one  hit? 
From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India? 
And  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch 
Of  merchant-marring  rocks? 

Solan.  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it     Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man : 
He  plies  the  duke  at  morning  and  at  night ; 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state, 
If  they  deny  him  justice :  twenty  merchants, 
The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnincoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jes.  When  I  was  with  him,  I  have  heard  him  swear, 
To  Tubal,  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen, 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh, 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him :  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

For.  Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in  trouble? 

Bass.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 
The  best  condition'd  and  unwearied  spirit 


In  doing  courtesies ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

For.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew? 

Bass.  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 

For.  What,  no  more? 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond ; 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that, 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanio's  fault. 
First,  go  with  me  to  church  and  call  me  wife, 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend ; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over : 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along. 
My  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,  meantime, 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come,  away ! 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day : 
Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer : 
Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear. — 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 

Bass.  [Reads.]  "Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have 
all  miscarried,  my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate 
is  very  low,  my  bond  to  the  Tew  is  forfeit;  and 
since  in  paying  it,  it  is  impossible  I  should  live,  all 
debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I,  if  I  might  but 
see  you  at  my  death.  Notwithstanding,  use  your 
pleasure :  if  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come, 
let  not  my  letter." 

For.  O  love,  despatch  all  business,  and  be  gone ! 

Bass.  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 

I  will  make  haste :  but,  till  I  come  again, 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay, 

Nor  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twain.      [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Shylock,  Salarino,  Antonio,  and  Gaoler. 

Shy.  Gaoler,    look    to   him: — tell  not   me    of 
mercy ; — 
This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis : — 
Gaoler,  look  to  him. 

Ant.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Shy.  I'll  have  my  bond;  speak  not  against  my 
bond:  - 
I  have  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  bond. 
Thou  call'dst  me  dog  before  thou  hadst  a  cause ; 
But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs: 
The  duke  shall  grant  me  justice. — I  do  wonder, 
Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so  fond 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request. 

Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Shy.  I  '11  have  my  bond ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak: 
I  '11  have  my  bond;  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
I  '11  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-ey'd  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not ; 
I  '11  have  no  speaking:  I  will  have  my  bond.  [Exit. 

Salar.  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 

Ant.  Let  him  alone: 

I  '11  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers* 
He  seeks  my  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know : 
I  oft  deliver  d  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

Salar.  I  am  sure,  the  duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 
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Ant.  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law, 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice :  if  it  be  denied, 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.     Therefore,  go : 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  'bated  me, 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. — 
Well,  gaoler,  on. — Pray  God,  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt, — and  then  I  care  not! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  TV. — Belmont.     A  Room   in  Portia's 

Mansion. 

EntrrYoRTiA,  Nkrissa,  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Balthazar. 

Lor.  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  presence, 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  god-like  amity ;  which  appears  most  strongly 
In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 
But  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour, 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief, 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord,  your  husband, 
I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work, 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 

For.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good, 
Nor  shall  not  now :  for  in  companions 
Tliat  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 
Which  makes  me  think  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord, 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.     If  it  be  so, 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd, 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 
From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty ! 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  ot  myself ; 
Therefore,  no  more  of  it:  hear  other  things. — 
Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  iny  house, 
Until  my  lord's  return :  for  mine  own  part, 
I  have  toward  heaven  breath'd  a  secret  vow 
To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation, 
Only  attendee!  by  Nerissa  here, 
Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return : 
There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off, 
And  there  we  will  abide.     I  do  desire  you 
Not  to  deny  this  imposition ; 
The  which  my  love,  and  some  necessity, 
Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart ; 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

For.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind, 
And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 
In  place  of  lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 
So  fare  you  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 

Lor,  Fair  thoughts,  and  happy  hours,  attend  on 
you! 

Jes.  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content. 

For.  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well 
pleas'd 
To  wish  it  back  on  you:  fare  you  well,  Jessica. — 

[Exeunt  Jessica  afii  Lorenzo. 
Now,  Balthazar, 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true, 
So  let  me  find  thee  still.     Take  this  same  letter, 
And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man 


In  speed  to  Padua :  see  thou  render  this 

Into  my  cousin's  hand,  doctor  Bellario; 

And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give 

thee, 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagin'd  speed 
Unto  the  Tranect,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice.     Waste  no  time  in  words, 
But  get  thee  gone :  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 
Balth.  Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed. 

[Exit 
For,  Come  on,  Nerissa ;  1  have  work  in  hand, 
That  you  yet  know  not  of:  we'll  see  our  husbands, 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

Ner.  Shall  they  see  us? 

For.  They  shall,  Nerissa ;.  but  in  such  a  habit, 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 
WTith  that  we  lack.     I  '11  hold  thee  any  wager, 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
I  '11  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace ; 
And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy, 
With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  of  frays, 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth ;  and  tell  quaint  lies, 
I  How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love, 

Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died, — 
I  I  could  not  do  withal ; — then  I'll  repent, 
I  And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'd  them : 
J  And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I  '11  tell ; 
i  That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinu'd  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth :  I  have  within  my  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 
Which  I  will  practise. 
Ner.  Why,  shall  we  turn  to  men? 

For.  Fie,  what  a  question 's  that, 
If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter ! 
But  come,  1  '11  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  1  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  tis 
At  the  park  gate ;  and  therefore  haste  away, 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — Belmont.     Portia's  Garden. 

Enter  Launcelot  and  Jessica. 

Laun.  Yes,  truly ;  for,  look  you,  the  sins  of  the 
father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children :  therefore, 
I  promise  you,  I  fear  you.  I  was  always  plain  with 
you,  and  so  now  I  speak  my  agitation  of  the  matter : 
therefore  be  of  good  cheer ;  for,  truly,  I  think  you 
arc  damned.  There  is  but  one  hope  in  it  that  can 
do  you  any  good ;  and  that  is  but  a  kind  of  bastard 
hope  neither. 

Jcs.  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee? 

Laun.  Marry,  you  may  partly  hope  that  your 
father  got  you  not, — that  you  are  not  the  Jew's 
daughter. 

Jes.  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  indeed : 
so  the  sins  of  my  mother  should  be  visited  upon  me. 

Laun.  Truly,  then,  I  fear  you  are  damned  both 
by  father  and  mother:  thus  when  I  shun  Scylla, 
your  father,  I  fall  into  Charybdis,  your  mother: 
well,  you  are  gone  both  ways. 

Jes.  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband;  he  hath 
made  me  a  Christian. 

Laun.  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he:  we  were 
Christians  enow  before ;  e'en  as  many  as  could  well 
live,  one  by  another.  This  making  of  Christians 
will  raise  the  price  of  hogs :  if  we  grow  all  to  be 
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pork-eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher  on 
the  coals  for  money. 

Jes.  I'll  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what  you 
say :  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lor.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly,  Launce- 
lot, if  you  thus  get  my  wife  into  corners. 

Jes.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo :  Launce- 
lot and  I  are  out  He  tells  me  flatly,  there  is  no 
mercy  for  me  in  heaven,  because  I  am  a  Jew's 
daughter:  and  he  says,  you  are  no  good  member 
of  the  commonwealth ;  for,  in  converting  Jews  to 
Christians,  you  raise  the  price  of  pork. 

Lor.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  common- 
wealth, than  you  can  the  getting  up  of  the  negro's 
belly :  the  Moor  is  with  child  by  you,  Launcelot. 

Laun.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  be  more 
than  reason:  but  if  she  be  less  than  an  honest 
woman,  she  is  indeed  more  than  I  took  her  for. 

Lor.  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word !  I 
think  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into 
silence;  and  discourse  grow  commendable  in  none 
only  but  parrots. — Go  in,  sirrah;  bid  them  prepare 
for  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done,  Sir ;  they  have  all  stomachs. 

Lor.  Goodly  lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are  you ! 
then,  bid  them  prepare  dinner.  • 

Laun.  That  is  done  too,  Sir;  only,  cover  is  the 
word. 

Lor.  Will  you  cover,  then,  Sir? 

Laun.  Not  so,  Sir,  neither ;  I  know  my  duty. 

Lor.  Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion !  Wilt 
thou  show  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant? 
I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain 
meaning :  go  to  thy  fellows ;  bid  them  cover  the  table, 
serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner. 

Laun.  For  the  table,  Sir,  it  shall  be  served  in; 
for  the  meat,  Sir,  it  shall  be  covered ;  for  your  com  • 
ing  in  to  dinner,  Sir,  why,  let  it  be  as  humours  and 
conceits  shall  govern.  [Exit. 

Lor.  O  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suked ! 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Garnish' d  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter. — How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica? 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion, — 
How  dost  thou  like  the  lord  Bassanio's  wife?   - 

yes.  Past  all  expressing.     It  is  very  meet, 
The  lord  Bassanio  lead  an  upright  life ; 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady, 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth ; 
And  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then 
In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven. 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly  match, 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women, 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn'd  with  the  other ;  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor.  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

yes.  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion,  too,  of  that 

Lor.  I  will  anon :  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

yes.  Nay,   let  me  praise  you,  wliile   I  have  a 
stomach. 

Lor.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk ; 
Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things 
I  shall  digest  it 

yes.  Well,  I  '11  set  you  forth.     [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV, 
Scene  I. — Venice.    A  Court  o/yustice. 

Enter  the  Duke ;  the   Magnificoes ;  Antonio,  Bassanio, 
Gratiano,  Salarjno,  Solanio,  and  others. 

Duke.  What,  is  Antonio  here  ? 

Ant.  Ready,  so  please  your  grace. 

Duke.  I  am  sorry  for  thee:   thou  art  come  to 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch  [answer 

Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Attt.  I  have  heard, 

Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course ;  but  since  he  stands  obdurate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury ;  and  am  arm'd 
To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit, 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 

Duke.  Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  court. 

Solan.  He's  ready  at  the  door:  he  comes,  my 
lord. 

Enter  Shvlock. 

Duke.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our 
face. — 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 
That  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act;  and  then,  'tis  thought, 
Thou  'It  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,  more  strange 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty ; 
And  where  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty, 
(Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh,) 
Thou  wilt  not  only  loose  the  forfeiture, 
But,  touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses, 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back, 
Enow  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down, 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint, 
From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  train'd 
To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shy.  I  have  possess'd  your  grace  of  what  I  pur- 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn  [pose; 

To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond : 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You  '11  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats :  I '11  not  answer  that; 
But  say  it  is  my  humour:  is  it  answer'd? 
What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat, 
And  I  be  plcas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  baned?    What,  are  you  answer'd  yet? 
Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 
Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 
And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i'  the  nose, 
Cannot  contain  their  urine :  for  affection, 
Master  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes.    Now,  for  your  answer : 
As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  render  d, 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 
Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 
Why  he,  a  swollen  bag-pipe, — but  of  force 
Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame 
As  to  offend,  himself  being  offended ; 
So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not, 
More  than  a  lodg'd  hate  and  a  certain  loathing 
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I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 

A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  you  answcr'd? 

Bass.  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man, 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty.  [swer. 

Shy.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  an- 

Bass.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love? 

Shy.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill? 

Bass.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first 

Shy.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting 
thee  twice? 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew : 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 
You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard, 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what 's  harder?) 
His  Jewish  heart : — therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  farther  means, 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency, 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Bass.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Shy.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them, — I  would  have  my  bond. 

Duke.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering 
none? 

Shy.  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no 
wrong? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses  and  your  dogs  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts, 
Because  you  bought  them : — shall  I  say  to  you, 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season'd  with  such  viands?     You  will  answer, 
The  slaves  are  ours : — so  do  I  answer  you : 
The  pound  of  flesh  which  I  demand  of  him, 
Is  dearly  bought,  'tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it. 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  judgment:  answer, — shall  I  have  it? 

Duke.  Upon  my  power  I  may  dismiss  this  court, 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor, 
Wrhom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 
Come  here  to-day. 

Salar.  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor, 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.  Bring  us  the  letters ;  call  the  messenger. 

Bass.  Good  cheer,  Antonio!     What,  man.  cou- 
rage yet ! 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all, 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Ant.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  ot  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death :  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground ;  and  so  let  me : 
You  cannot  better  be  employ'd,  Bassanio. 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  Nerissa,  dressed  like  a  lawyer's  clerk. 

Duke.  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario? 
Ner.  From  both,  my  lord.     Bellario  greets  your 
grace.  [Presents  a  letter. 

Bass.  Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly? 


Shy.  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt 
there. 

Gra.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen ;  but  no  metal  can, 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.     Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee? 

Shy.  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to  make. 

Gra.  O,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog ! 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accus'd. 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men :  thy  currish  spirit 
G.nern'd  a  wolf,  who,  hang'd  for  human  slaughter, 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet, 
And,  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam, 
Infus'd  itself  in  thee;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous. 

Shy.  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond, 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud : 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin. — I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court. — 
Where  is  he? 

Ner.  He  attendeth  here  hard  by, 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you  '11  admit  him. 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart,— Some  three  or  four  of 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place,     [you, 
Meantime,  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 

[Clerk  reads.]  "  Your  grace  shall  understand,  that 
at  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  am  very  sick  :  but  in 
the  instant  that  your  messenger  came,  in  loving 
visitation  was  with  me  a  young  doctor  of  Rome ;  his 
name  is  Balthazar.  I  acquainted  him  with  the  cause 
in  controversy  between  the  Jew  and  Antonio  the 
merchant :  we  turned  o'er  many  books  together : 
he  is  furnished  with  my  opinion;  which,  bettered 
with  his  own  learning,  (the  greatness  whereof  I  can- 
not enough  commend,)  comes  with  him,  at  my  im- 
portunity, to  fill  up  your  grace's  request  in  my  stead. 
I  beseech  you,  let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impedi- 
ment to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation ;  for  I 
never  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head.  I 
leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance,  whose  trial 
shall  better  publish  his  commendation." 

Duke.  You  hear  the  learn'd  Bellario,  what  he 
writes: 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come. 

Enter  Portia,  dressed  like  a  doctor  of  laws. 

Give  me  your  hand.     Came  you  from  oid  Bellario? 

For.  I  did,  my  lord. 

Duke.  You  are  welcome :  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court? 

For.  I  am  informed  throughly  of  the  cause. — 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew? 

Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 

For.  Is  your  name  Shylock? 

Shy.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

For.  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow; 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you  as  you  do  proceed. — 
[To  Antonio.]  You  stand  within  his  danger,  do 
you  not? 

Ant.  Ay,  so  he  says. 

Por.  Do  you  confess  the  bond? 

Ant.  I  da 
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Por.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On  what  compulsion  must  I?  tell  me  that. 

Por.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd, — 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  bless'd, — 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings : 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, — 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show,  likest  God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, — 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much, 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea; 
Which  3"  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

Shy.  My  deeds  upon  my  head !    I  crave  the  law, 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

Por.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money? 

Bass.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court ; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er, 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart : 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.    And,  I  beseech  you, 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  wilL 

Por.  It  must  not  be ;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established : 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state :  it  cannot  be. 

Shy.  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Daniel ! — 
O  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  thee! 

Por.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  Here  'tis,  most  reverend  doctor,  here  it  is. 

Por.  Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  offer'd 
thee. 

Shy.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven  : 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

Por.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit; 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart. — Be  merciful : 
Take  thrice  thy  money ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour.  — 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge ; 
You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound :  I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment :  by  my  soul  I  swear 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me :  I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant.  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment 

Por.  Why  then,  thus  it  is: — 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 

Shy.  O  noble  judge !     O  excellent  young  man ! 

Por.  For,  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Taw 


Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty, 

Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  'Tis  very  true :  O  wise  and  upright  judge ! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks ! 

Por.  Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

•£5y-  Ay,  his  breast ; 

So  says  the  bond : — doth  it  not,  noble  judge? — 
Nearest  his  heart :  those  are  the  very  words. 

Por.  It  is  so.     Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh 
The  flesh? 

Shy.  I  have  them  ready. 

Por.  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your 
charge, 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond? 

Por.  It  is  not  so  express'd ;  but  what  of  that? 
'Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shy.  I  cannot  find  it ;  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

Por.  Come,  merchant,  have  you  any  thing  to  say? 

Ant.  But  little :  I  am  arm'd  and  well  prepar'd. — 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio:  fare  you  well! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you ; 
For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom  :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  out-live  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty;  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end ; 
Say  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death ; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge, 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  tnat  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I  '11  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart 

Bass.  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thy  life : 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

Por.  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for    l 
that, 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gra.  I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest,  1  love : 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

Ner.  'Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 

Shy.  [Aside.]  These  be  the  Christian  husbands  I 
I  have  a  daughter ; 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas 
Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian! 
{Aloud."]  We  trifle  time:  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sen- 
tence. 

Por.   A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is 
thine: 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it 
•  Shy.  Most  rightful  judge ! 

Por.   And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his 
breast: 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Shy.  Most  learned  judge ! — A  sentence !    come, 
prepare! 

Por.  Tarry  a  little:  there  is  something  else. 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  ofblood ; — 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh : 
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Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh ; 

But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 

One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 

Arc,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 

Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gra.  O  upright  judge ! — Mark,  Jew : — O  learned 
judge! 

Shy.  Is  that  the  law  ? 

For.  Thyself  shalt  see  the  act : 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assured 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desir'st 

Gra.  O  learned  judge ! — Mark,  Jew : — a  learned 
judge ! 

Shy.  I  take  this  offer,  then ; — pay  the  bond  thric  j, 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

For.  Soft! 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice; — soft !  no  haste : — 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra .  O  Jew !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge ! 

For.    Therefore,    prepare  thee    to    cut  off   the 
flesh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more. 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh :  if  thou  tak'st  more, 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound, — be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance, 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, — 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gra.   A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

For.  Why  doth   the  Jew  pause?  take   thy   for- 
feiture? 

Shy.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee ;  here  it  is. 

For.   He  hath  refus'd  it  in  the  open  court : 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Gra.  A  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel ! — 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy.   Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal? 

For.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture, 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Shy.  Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it ! 
I  '11  stay  no  longer  question. 

For.  Tarry,  Jew: 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, — 
If  it  be  prov'd  against  an  alien 
That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen, 
The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st; 
P'or  it  appears,  by  manifest  proceeding, 
That  indirectly,  and  directly  too, 
Thou  hast  contrivM  against  the  very  life 
( )f  the  defendant ;  and  thou  hast  incurrM 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears'd. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Gra.    Beg  that  thou  may'st  have  leave  to  hang 
thyself: 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord ; 
Therefore,    thou    must    be  hang'd  at    the    state's 
charge. 


Duke.  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our 
spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it : 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  into  a  fine. 

For.  Ay,  for  the  state, — not  for  Antonio. 

Shy.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all ;  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

For.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio? 

Gra.  A  halter  gratis;   nothing  else,   for  God's 
sake! 

Ant.  So  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the 
court, 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods ; 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it, 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter  : 
Two  things  provided  more, — that,  for  this  favour, 
He  presently  become  a  Christian ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift, 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess' d, 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter. 

Duke.   He  shall  do  this ;  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

For.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew?  what  dost  thou 

Shy.  I  am  content.  [say? 

For.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.    I   pray  you,    give   me   leave   to  go  from 
hence ; 
I  am  not  well :  send  the  deed  after  me, 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it 

Gra.  In  christening  thou  shalt  have   two  god- 
fathers : 
Had  I   been  judge,   thou   shouldst  have  had   ten 

more, 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font. 

[Exit  Suylock. 

Duke.   Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner. 

For.  I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon : 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke.  I  am  sorry  that  your  leisure  serves  you 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman ;  [not.  — 

For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  Magnificoes,  and  train. 

Bass.  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  lieu  whereof, 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 

Ant.  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above, 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

For.  He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied; 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied, 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid : 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you,  know  me,  when  we  meet  again : 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Bass.  Dear    Sir,    of  force  I  must  attempt  you 
farther : 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute,- 
Not  as  a  fee:  grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you, — 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

For.  You  press  me  far,  and  therefore  I  will  yield. 
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Give  me  your  gloves,  I '11  wear  them  for  your  sake; 
And,  for  your  love,  I  '11  take  this  ring  from  you : — 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand;  I '11  take  no  more; 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

Bass.  This  ring,  good  Sir, — alas,  it  is  a  trifle! 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

Por.  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this ; 
And  now  methinks  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Bass.  There  's  more  depends  on  this,  than  on  the 
value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you, 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation . 
Only  for  this,.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Por. '  I  see,  Sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers : 
You  taught  me  first  to  beg;  and  now  methinks 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answer'd. 

Bass.  Good  Sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my 
wife; 
And,  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it 

Por.  That  'scuse  serves  many  men  to  save  their 
gifts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman, 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deserv'd  this  ring, 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever, 
For  giving  it  to  me.     Well,  peace  be  with  you ! 

[Exeunt  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Ant.  My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring : 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal, 
Be  valu'd  'gainst  your  wife's  commandment. 

Bass.  Go,  Gratiano,  run  and  overtake  him ; 
Give  him  the  ring;  and  bring  him,  if  thou  canst, 
Unto  Antonio's  house :  away !  make  haste. 

[Exit  Gratiano. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently ; 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 
Fly  toward  Belmont:  come,  Antonio.         [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa, 
Por.  Enquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this 
deed, 
And  let  him  sign  it :  we  '11  away  to-night, 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home : 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Fair  Sir,  you  are  well  o'erta'en : 
My  lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice, 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring;  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

Por.  That  cannot  be : 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully ; 
And  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  him :  farthermore, 
I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock's  house. 

Gra.  That  will  I  do. 

Ner.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you. — 

[Aside  to  Portia.]    I  '11  see  if  I  can  get  my  hus- 
band's ring, 
Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 

Por.  Thou  may'st,  I  warrant.     We  shall  have 
old  swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 
But  we  '11  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 
Away !   make   haste :  thou  know'st  where  I  will 
tarry. 

Ner.  Come,  good  Sir,  will  you  show  me  to  this 
house?  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  L— Belmont.      The  Avenue  to  Portia's 

Mansion. 

Enter  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lor.  The  moon  shines  bright : — in  such  a  night  as 
this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise, — in  such  a  night 
Troilus  methinks  mounted  the  Trojan  walls, 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night 

yes.  In  such  a  night 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew, 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  ran  dismay' d  away. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  waft  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

yes.  .  In  such  a  night 

Medea  gather' d  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  iEson. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Tew, 
And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice, 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

yes.  In  such  a  night 

Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lov'd  her  well, 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith, 
And  neer  a  true  one. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew, 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

yes.  I  would  out-night  you,  did  nobody  come ; 
But,  hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Enter  Stephano. 

Lor.  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night? 

Steph.  A  friend. 

Lor.  A  friend !  what  friend?  your  name,  I  pray 
you,  friend. 

Steph.  Stephano  is  my  name ;  and  I  bring  word, 
My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont :  she  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 

Lor.  Who  comes  with  her? 

Steph.  None,  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid. 
I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  return'd  ? 

Lor.  He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heard  from  him. — 
But  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 
And  ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Enter  Launcelot. 

La  tin.  Sola,  sola  !  wo  ha,  ho !  sola,  sola ! 

Lor.  Who  calls? 

Laun.  Sola !  did  you  see  master  Lorenzo  and 
mistress  Lorenzo?  sola,  sola! 

Lor.  Leave  hollaing,  man : — here. 

Laun.  Sola!  where?  where? 

Lor.  Here. 

Laun.  Tell  him  there's  a  post  come  from  my 
master,  with  his  horn  full  of  good  news :  my  master 
will  be  here  ere  morning.  [Exit. 

Lor.  Sweet  soul,  let  s  in,  and  there  expect  their 
coming. 
And  yet  no  matter: — why  should  we  go  in? — 
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My  friend  Stephaiio,  signify,  I  pray  you, 
Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand  ; 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air. — 

[Exit  Stephano. 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold : 
There  's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey  d  cherubins, — 
Such  narmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come,  ho !  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn : 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress*  ear, 
And  draw  her  home  with  music.  [Music. 

Jes.  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud, 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood ; 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gaze, 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music :  therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,   and 

floods ; 
Since  naught  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — Mark  the  music. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa,  at  a  distance. 

for.  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Ncr.  When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the 
candle. 

Por,   So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.—  Music !  hark ! 

Ner.  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 

Por.  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect : 
Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Ner.  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam. 

Por.  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  is  attended ;  and  I  think 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  season'd  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection ! — 
Peace,  ho !  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak'd  !  [Music  ceases. 

Lor,  That  is  the  voice, 

Or  I  am  much  deceived,  of  Portia. 


Por.  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows  the 
cuckoo, 
By  the  bad  voice. 
Lor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

Por.    We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands' 
welfare, 
Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  return'd  ? 

Lor.  Madam,  they  are  not  yet ; 

But  there  is  come  a  messenger  before, 
To  signify  their  coming. 

Por.  Go  in,  Nerissa; 

Give  order  to  my  servants  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence ; — 
Nor  you,  Lorenzo ; — Jessica,  nor  you. 

[A  tucket  sounds. 
Lor.  Your  husband  is  at  hand ;  I  hear  his  trum- 
pet: 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam ;  fear  you  not. 
For.   This  night  methinks  is  but  the  daylight 
sick; 
It  looks  a  little  paler:  'tis  a  day, 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Antonio,  Gratiano,  and  their  followers. 

Bass.  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 

Por.  Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be  light ; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband, 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me : 
But  God  sort  all! — You  are  welcome  home,  my 
lord. 

Bass.  I  thank  you,  madam :  give  welcome  to  my 
friend ; 
This  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 

Por.  You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound  to 
him, 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 

A  fit.  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 

Por.   Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words, 
Therefore  1  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 

Gra.   [To  Nerissa.]   By  yonder  moon  I  swear 
you  do  me  wrong ; 
In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk  : 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part, 
Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  so  much  at  heart. 

Por.  A  quarrel,  ho,  already!  what's  the  matter? 

Gra.  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me ;  whose  posy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutlers'  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,  "  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not." 

Ncr.  What  talk  you  of  the  posy,  or  the  value? 
You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you, 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of  death : 
And  that  it  should  lie  with  you  in  your  grave : 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths, 
You  should  have  been  respective,  and  have  kept  it. 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk !  no,  God  \s  my  judge, 
The  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on 's  face  that  had 
it. 

Gra.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

Ncr.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 

Gra.  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth, — 
A  kind  of  boy ;  a  little  scrubbed  boy, 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  clerk ; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee : 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him. 
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For.  You  were  to  blame,— I  most  be  plain  with 
you,— 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift ; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger, 
And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands, — 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it, 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.     Now,  in  faith,  Gratiano, 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief : 
An  'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it 

Bass.  [Aside.]  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left 
hand  off, 
And  swear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it 

Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it,  and  indeed 
Deserv'd  it  too ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk, 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine : 
And  neither  man  nor  master  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

For.  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  receiv'd  of  me. 

Bass.  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it;  but  you  see,  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it, — it  is  gone. 

For.  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 
By  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Ner.  Nor  I  in  yours, 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring, 
When  naught  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring, 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

For.  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring, 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring, 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring, 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable, 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony? 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe : 
I  '11  die  for 't,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bass.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  soul, 
No  woman  had  it,  but  a  civil  doctor, 
Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me, 
And  begg'd  the  ring;  the  which  I  did  deny  hrm, 
And  suffer'd  him  to  go  displeas*d  away; 
Even  he  that  had  held  up  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend    What  should  I  say,  sweet  lady? 
I  was  enforc'd  to  send  it  after  him : 
I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy; 
My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it     Pardon  me,  good  lady; 
For,  by  these  blessed  candies  of  the  night, 
Had  you  been  there,  I  think  you  would  have  begg'd 
The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 

For,    Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my 
house: 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  loVd, 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me, 
I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you ; 
I  'U  not  deny  him  any  thine  I  have, 
No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  husband's  bad : 


Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it : 

Lie  not  a  night  from  home;  watch  me  like  Argus; 

If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone, 

Now,  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 

I  '11  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow. 

Ner.  And  I  his  clerk ;  therefore  be  well  advis'd 
How  you  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 

Gra.  Well,  do  you  so:  let  not  me  take  him, 
then; 
For  if  I  do,  I  '11  mar  the  youn£  clerk's  pen. 

Ant.  I  am  th'  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels. 

For.  Sir,  grieve  not  you;  you  are  welcome  not- 
withstanding. 

Bass.  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong; 
And,  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends, 
I  swear  to  thee,  even  by  thine  own  fair  eyes, 
Wherein  I  see  myself — 

For.  Mark  you  but  that ! 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself; 
In  each  eye,  one : — swear  by  your  double  sel£ 
And  there 's  an  oath  of  credit. 

Bass.  Nay,  but  hear  me : 

Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Ant.  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth ; 
Which,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's  ring, 
Had  quite  miscarried :  I  dare  be  bound  again. 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

For.  Then  you  shall  be  his  surety.      Give  him 
this; 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

Ant.    Here,  lord  Bassanio;  swear  to  keep  this 
ring. 

Bass.  By  heaven !  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the  doctor ! 

For.  I  had  it  of  him:  pardon  me,  Bassanio; 
For,  by  this  ring,  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 

Ner.  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano ; 
For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  doctor's  clerk, 
In  lieu  of  this  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Gra.  Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways 
In  summer,  when  the  ways  are  fair  enough : 
What,  are  we  cuckolds  ere  we  have  deserv'd  it? 

For.  Speak  not  so  grossly. — You  are  all  amazM  : 
Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  from  Bellario : 
There  you  shall  find  that  Portia  was  the  doctor; 
Nerissa  there,  her  clerk  r  Lorenzo,  here, 
Shall  witness  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  yon, 
And  even  but  now  return'd ;  I  have  not  yet 
Enter'd  my  house. — Antonio,  you  are  welcome; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you 
Than  you  expect :  unseal  this  letter  soon ; 
There  you  shall  find,  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly : 
You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

Ant.  I  am  dumb. 

Bass.  Were  you  the  doctor,  and  I  knew  you  not? 

Gra.  Were  you  the  clerk  that  is  to  make  me 
cuckold? 

Ner.  Ay,  but  the  clerk  that  never  means  to  do  it, 
Unless  he  live  until  he  be  a  man. 

Bass.  Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow : 
When  I  am  absent,  then,  lie  with  my  wife. 

Ant.  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  fife  and 
living; 
For  here  I  read  for  certain  that  my  ships 
Are  safely  come  to  road. 
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For. 


How  now,  Lorenzo ! 
good  comforts,  too,  for  you. 
"  '  '  'thout 


My  clerk  hath 
Nee.  Ay,   and  I'll  give   them    him 

There  do  I  give  to  you  and  Te.-isicii, 

~~   im  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift, 

Alter  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd  of. 

Lor.  Fait  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 

For.  It  is  almost  morning 

And  yet  I  am  sure  you  are  not  satisfied 


And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Gra.   Let  it  be  so :  [lie  first  intcr'gatory 
That  my  Ncrissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is, 
Whether  till  Ihe  next  niylit  she  had  rather  stay, 
Jr  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day : 
I'.ut  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark, 
That  I  were  couching  wilh  the  doctor's  clerk. 
Well,  while  I  live,  1 1l  rear  no  oilier  thing 
So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring.         \Exeunl. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


Duke,  Senior ;  living  in  exile. 

Frederick,  his  Brother,  usurper  of  his  dominions. 

^If,-!'  \  Lords,  attending  upon  the  exiled  Duke. 

J  AQUES,  ) 

Le  Be  a  i',  a  Courtier,  attending  upon  Frederick. 


Charles,  a  Wrestler. 

Oliver,     \ 

Jaques,     V  Sons  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois. 

Orlando,  ) 

DeSs,  \  Servants  to  Oliver. 


Touchstone,  a  Clown. 
SCENE, — First,  near  Oliver's  House;  afterwards,  in 


Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  a  Vicar. 

Si°lvius,  }  Shepherds. 

William,  a  Country  Fellow,  in  lev*  with  Audrey. 

A  person  representing  Hymen. 

Rosalind,  daughter  to  the  exiled  Duke. 
Celia,  daughter  to  Frederick. 
Phebb,  a  Shepherdess. 
Audrey,  a  Country  Wench. 

Lords,  Pages,  Foresters,  and  Attendants. 
the  Usurper's  Court,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Arden. 


ACT  I. 
Scene  I. — An  Orchard  ttear  Oliver's  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Orl.  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this 
fashion, — bequeathed  me  by  will  but  poor  a  thousand 
crowns,  and,  as  thou  say'st,  charged  my  brother,  on 
his  blessing,  to  breed  me  well :  and  there  begins  my 
sadness.  My  brother  Taques  he  keeps  at  school, 
and  report  speaks  golaenly  of  his  profit:  for  my 
part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  stays  me  here  at  home  unkept ;  for 
call  you  tnat  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth, . 
that  differs  not  from  the  stalling  of  an  ox?  His 
horses  are  bred  better;  for,  besides  that  they  are 
fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught  their  manage, 
and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hired:  but  I,  his 
brother,  gain  nothing  under  him  but  growth;  for 
the  which  his  animals  on  his  dunghills  are  as  much 
bound  to  him  as  I.  Besides  this  nothing  that  he 
so  plentifully  gives  me,  the  something  that  nature 
cave  me,  his  countenance  seems  to  take  from  me : 
he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me  the  place  of 
a  brother,  and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my 
gentility  with  my  education.  This  is  it,  Adam, 
that  grieves  me ;  and  the  spirit  of  my  father,  which 
I  think  is  within  me,  l>egins  to  mutiny  against  this 
servitude :  I  will  no  longer  endure  it,  though  yet  I 
know  no  wise  remedy  how  to  avoid  it 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

Or/.  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how 
he  will  shake  me  up. 

Enter  Oliver. 

OIL  Now,  Sir!  what  make  you  here? 

Orl.  Nothing :  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any  thing. 

OIL  What  mar  you  then,  Sir? 

Orl.  Marry,  Sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that 
which  God  made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours, 
with  idleness. 

OIL  Marry,  Sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be 
naught  awhile. 


OrL  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with 
them?  What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I 
should  come  to  such  penury? 

OIL  Know  you  where  you  are,  Sir? 

Orl.  O,  Sir,  very  well :  here  in  your  orchard. 

OIL  Know  you  before  whom,  Sir? 

Orl.  Ay,  better  than  he  I  am  before  knows  mc 
I  know  you  are  my  eldest  brother;  and,  in  the 
gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know  me. 
The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in 
that  you  are  the  first-born;  but  the  same  tradition 
takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty  brothers 
betwixt  us :  I  have  as  much  of  my  father  in  me,  as 
you;  albeit,  I  confess,  your  coming  before  me  is 
nearer  to  his  reverence. 

OIL  What,  boy! 

Orl.  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too 
young  in  this. 

OIL  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain? 

Orl.  I  am  no  villain :  I  am  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  Rowland  de  Bois:  he  was  my  father;  and  he  is 
thrice  a  villain  that  says  such  a  father  begot  villains. 
Wert  thou  not  my  brother,  I  would  not  take  this 
hand  from  thy  throat,  till  this  other  had  pulled  out 
thy  tongue  for  saying  so :  thou  hast  railed  on  thyself. 

Adam.  [Coming  forward.]  Sweet  masters,  be 
patient:  for  your  father's  remembrance,  be  at  ac- 
cord. 

OIL  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

Orl.  I  will  not,  till  I  please :  you  shall  hear  me. 
My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good 
education:  you  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant, 
obscuring  and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman-like 
qualities.  The  spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong  in 
me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it :  therefore  allow 
me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or 
give  me  the  poor  allottcry  my  father  left  mc  by 
testament ;  with  that  I  will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

OIL  And  what  wilt  thou  do?  beg,  when  that  is 
spent?  Well,  Sir,  get  you  in:  I  will  not  long  be 
troubled  with  you;  you  shall  have  some  part  of 
your  will :  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 
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Orl.  I  will  no  farther  offend  you  than  becomes 
me  for  my  good. 

Oli.  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam,  Is  old  dog  my  reward?  Most  true,  I  have 
lost  my  teeth  in  your  service. — God  be  with  my  old 
master!  he  would  not  have  spoke  such  a  word.  | 

{Exeunt  Orlando  and  Adam.  I 

Oli.  Is  it  even  so?  begin  you  to  grow  upon  mc? 
I  will  physic  your  rankness,  and  yet  give  no  thou- 
sand crowns  neither. — Ilola,  Dennis! 

Enter  Dennis. 

Den.  Calls  your  worship? 

Oli.  Was  not  Charles  the  duke's  wrestler  here  to 
speak  with  me? 

Den.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and 
importunes  access  to  you. 

Oli.  Call  him  in.  [Exit  Dennis.]— 'Twill  be  a 
good  way;  and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 

Enter  Charles. 

Cka.  Good-morrow  to  your  worship. 

Oli.  Good  monsieur  Charles,  what 's  the  new  news 
at  the  new  court? 

Cha.  There  's  no  news  at  the  court,  Sir,  but  the 
old  news :  that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banished  by  his 
younger  brother  the  new  duke;  and  three  or  four 
loving  lords  have  put  themselves  into  voluntary 
exile  with  him,  whose  lands  and  revenues  enrich 
the  new  duke ;  therefore  he  gives  them  good  leave 
to  wander. 

Oli.  Can  you  tell  if  Rosalind,  the  duke's  daughter, 
be  banished  with  her  father? 

Cha .  O,  no ;  for  the  duke's  daughter,  her  cousin, 
so  loves  her, — being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred 
together, — that  she  would  have  followed  her  exile, 
or  have  died  to  stay  behind  her.  She  is  at  the 
court,  and  no  less  beloved  of  her  uncle  than  his 
own  daughter;  and  never  two  ladies  loved  as  they 
do. 

Oli.  Where  will  the  old  duke  live? 

Cha.  They  say,  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of  Ar- 
den,  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him;  and  there 
they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England :  they 
say,  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day, 
and  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden 
world. 

Oli.  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the  new 
duke? 

Cha.  Marry,  do  I,  Sir;  and  I  came  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  Sir,  secretly  to 
understand  that  your  younger  brother,  Orlando, 
hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  disguised  against  me 
to  try  a  fall.  To-morrow,  Sir,  I  wrestle  for  my 
credit ;  and  he  that  escapes  mc  without  some  broken 
limb  shall  acquit  him  well.  Your  brother  is  but 
young  and  tender;  and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be 
loath  to  foil  him,  as  I  must,  for  my  own  honour,  if 
he  come  in :  therefore,  out  of  my  love  to  you,  I 
came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withal ;  that  either  you 
might  stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or  brook  such 
disgrace  well  as  he  shall  run  into;  in  that  it  is  a 
thing  of  his  own  search,  and  altogether  against  my 
will. 

Oli.  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me, 
which,  thou  shalt  find,  I  will  most  kindly  requite. 
I  had  myself  notice  of  my  brother's  purpose  herein, 
and  have  by  underhand  means  laboured  to  dissuade 
him  from  it ;  but  he  is  resolute.  I  '11  tell  thee,  Charles, 
it  is  the  stubbomest  young  fellow  of  France;  full  of 


ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's  good 
parts,  a  secret  and  villanous  contriver  against  me 
his  natural  brother:  therefore  use  thy  discretion: 
I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  break  his  neck  as  his  finger : 
and  thou  wert  best  look  to 't ;  for  if  thou  dost  him  any 
slight  disgrace,  or  if  he  do  not  mightily  grace  him- 
self on  thee,  he  will  practise  against  thee  by  poison, 
entrap  thee  by  some  treacherous  device,  and  never 
leave  thee  till  he  hath  ta'en  thy  life  by  some  indirect 
means  or  other;  for,  I  assure  thee, — and  almost 
with  tears  I  speak  it, — there  is  not  one  so  young 
and  so  villanous  this  day  living.  I  speak  but  bro- 
therly of  him ;  but  should  I  anatomize  him  to  thee 
as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and  weep,  and  thou  must  look 
pale  and  wonder. 

Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you.  If 
he  come  to-morrow,  I'll  cive  him  his  payment:  if 
ever  he  go  alone  again,  I  11  never  wrestle  for  prize 
more :  and  so,  God  keep  your  worship ! 

Oli.  Farewell,  good  Charles. — {Exit  Charles.] 
Now  will  I  stir  this  gamester:  I  hope  I  shall  see 
an  end  of  him ;  for  my  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why, 
hates  nothing  more  than  he :  yet  he 's  gentle ;  never 
schooled,  and  yet  learned ;  full  of  noble  device ;  of 
all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved ;  and,  indeed,  so  much 
in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  my  own 
people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I  am  altogether 
misprised:  but  it  shall  not  be  so  long;  this  wrestler 
shall  clear  all :  nothing  remains  but  that  I  kindle 
the  boy  thither ;  which  now  I  '11  go  about.       {Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Lawn  before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Cel.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be 
merry. 

Ros,  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am 
mistress  of;  and  would  you  yet  I  were  merrier? 
Unless  you  could  teach  me  to  forget  a  banished 
father,  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember 
any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

Cel.  Herein,  I  see,  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the 
full  weight  that  I  love  thee.  If  my  uncle,  thy  ban- 
ished father,  had  banished  thy  uncle,  the  duke  my 
father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still  with  me,  I  could 
have  taught  my  love  to  take  thy  father  for  mine: 
&o  wouldst  thou,  if  the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me  were 
so  righteously  tempered  as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Ros.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my 
estate,  to  rejoice  in  yours. 

Cel.  You  know  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I, 
nor  none  is  like  to  have :  and,  truly,  when  he  dies, 
thou  shalt  be  his  heir;  for  what  he  hath  taken 
away  from  thy  father  perforce,  I  will  render  thee 
again  in  affection;  by  mine  honour,  I  will;  and 
when  I  break  that  oath,  let  mc  turn  monster :  there- 
fore, my  sweet  Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Ros.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise 
sports.  I^t  me  see;  what  think  you  of  falling  in 
love? 

Cel.  Marry,  I  pr'ythee,  do,  to  make  sport  withal : 
but  love  no  man  in  good  eamest ;  nor  no  farther  in 
sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou 
mayst  in  honour  come  off  again. 

Ros.  What  shall  be  our  sport,  then? 

Cel.  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife  For- 
tune from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  henceforth 
be  bestowed  equally. 

Ros.  I  would  we  could  do  so ;  for  her  benefits  are 
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mightily  misplaced ;  and  the  bountiful  blind  woman 
doth  most  mistake  in  her  gifts  to  women. 

Cel.  Tis  true ;  for  those  that  she  makes  fair,  she 
scarce  makes  honest;  and  those  that  she  makes 
honest,  she  make*  very  ill-favouredly. 

Ros.  Nay,  now  thou  goeat  from  Fortune's  office 
to  Nature's :  Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world, 
not  in  the  lineaments  of  Nature. 

Cel.  No ;  when  Nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature, 
may  she  not  by  Fortune  fall  into  the  fire? — Though 
Nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  Fortune,  hath  not 
Fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off  the  argument? 

Enter  Touchstone. 

Ros.  Indeed,  there  is  Fortune  too  hard  for  Nature, 
when  Fortune  makes  Nature's  natural  the  cutter  off 
of  Nature's  wit 

Cel.  Peradvcnture  this  is  not  Fortune's  work 
neither,  but  Nature's;  who,  perceiving  our  natural 
wits  too  dull  to  reason  of  such  goddesses,  hath  sent 
this  natural  for  our  whetstone :  for  always  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits. — How 
now,  wit!  whither  wander  you? 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your 
father. 

Cel.  Were  you  made  the  messenger? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour;  but  I  was  bid  to 
come  for  you. 

Ros.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool? 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his 
honour  they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his 
honour.the  mustard  wa*  naught :  now,  I  '11  stand  to 
it,  the  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was 
good ;  and  yet  was  not  the  knight  forsworn. 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of 
your  knowledge? 

Ros.  Ay,  marry,  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now:  stroke  your 
chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

Cel.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were ; 
but  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not  for- 
sworn: no  more  was  this  knight,  swearing  by  his 
honour,  for  he  never  had  any ;  or  if  he  had,  he  had 
sworn  it  away  before  ever  he  saw  those  pancakes 
or  that  mustard. 

Cel.  Pr'ythee,  who  is't  that  thou  meanest? 

Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father,  loves. 

Cel.  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him 
enough :  speak  no  more  of  him ;  you  '11  be  whipped 
for  taxation  one  of  these  days. 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak 
wisely,  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Cel.  By  my  troth,  thou  sayest  true ;  for  since  the 
little  wit  that  fools  have  was  silenced,  the  little 
foolery  that  wise  men  have  makes  a  great  show. — 
Here  comes  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Ros.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Cel.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed 
their  young. 

Ros.  Then  shall  we  be  news-cramm'd. 

Cel,  All  the  better ;  we  shall  be  the  more  market- 
able.— {Enter  Le  Beau.]  Bon  jour,  Monsieur  Le 
Beau :  what 's  the  news? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much  good 
sport 

Cel,  Sport!     Of  what  colour? 

Le  Beau,  What  colour,  madam?  How  shall  I 
answer  you? 


Ros,  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

Cel.  Well  said :  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel. 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank, — 

Ros.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smell. 

Le  Beau.  You  amaze  me,  ladies :  I  would  have 
told  you  of  good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost  the 
sight  of. 

Ros.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning ;  and,  if  it 
iilease  your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end;  for  the 
best  is  yet  to  do ;  and  here,  where  you  are,  they  arc 
coming  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Well, — the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and  bu- 
ried. 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man  and  his  three 
sons, — 

Cel.  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 

Le  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent 
growth  and  presence; — 

Ros.  With  bills  on  their  necks, — "  Be  it  known 
unto  all  men  by  these  presents," — 

Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with 
Charles,  the  duke's  wrestler;  which  Charles  in  a 
moment  threw  him,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs, 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him:  so  he  served 
the  second,  and  so  the  third.  Yonder  they  lie;  ihi» 
poor  old  man,  their  father,  making  such  pitiful  dok- 
over  them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with 
weeping. 

Ros.   Alas! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that  the 
ladies  have  lost? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  clay !  it 
is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs 
was  sport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros,  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken 
music  in  his  sides?  is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon 
rib-breaking? — Shall  we  see  this  wrestling,  cousin? 

Le  Beau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here ;  for  here  is 
the  place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they  are 
ready  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming:  let  us  now 
stay  and  see  it 

Flourish.    Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  Orlando, 
Charles,  and  Attendant?. 

Duke  F.  Come  on :  since  the  youth  will  not  be 
entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas,  he  is  too  young !  yet  he  looks  success- 
fully. 

Duke F.  How  now,  daughter,  and  cousin!  are 
you  crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege,  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  1  can 
tell  you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  men.     In  pity  of 
the  challenger's  youth,  I  would  fain  dissuade  him, 
but  he  will  not  be  entreated.     Speak  to  him,  ladies ; 
sec  if  you  can  move  him. 

Cel.  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Duke  F.  Do  so :  I  '11  not  be  by. 

[Duke  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  princesses 
call  for  you. 

Orl.  I  attend  them  with  all  respect  and  duty. 
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Ros.  Young  man,  hare  you  challenged  Charles 
the  wrestler? 

Orl.  No,  fair  princess ;  he  is  the  general  challenger: 
I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the 
strength  of  my  youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold 
for  your  years.  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  ot  this 
man's  strength :  if  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes, 
or  knew  yourself  with  y#ur  judgment,  the  fear  of 
your  adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal 
enterprise.  We  pray  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to 
embrace  your  own  safety,  and  give  over  this  at- 
tempt. 

Ros.  Do,  young  Sir;  your  reputation  shall  not 
therefore  be  misprised :  we  will  make  it  our  suit  to 
the  duke  that  the  wrestling  might  not  go  forward. 

Or/.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your 
hard  thoughts;  wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty, 
to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thing.  But 
let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with  me  to 
my  trial :  wherein  if  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one 
shamed  that  was  never  gracious ;  if  killed,  but  one 
dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so  :  I  shall  do  my  friends 
no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me ;  the  world 
no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing ;  only  in  the  world 
I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be  better  supplied  when 
I  have  made  it  empty. 

Ros.  The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it 
were  with  you. 

Cel.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Ros.  Fare  you  well :  pray  heaven,  I  be  deceived 
in  you! 

Cel.  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you ! 

Cha.  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant,  that  is 
so  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth? 

Or  I.  Ready,  Sir;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more 
modest  working. 

Duke  F.  You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 

Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace,  you  shall  no! 
entreat  him  to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily  per- 
suaded him  from  a  first 

Orl.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after;  you  should 
not  have  mocked  me  before :  but  come  your  ways. 

Ros.  Now  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man ! 

Cel.  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the  strong 
fellow  by  the  leg. 

[Charles  and  Orlando  wrestle. 

Ros.  O  excellent  young  man ! 

Cel.  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell 
who  should  down.       [Charles  is  thrown.    Shout. 

Duke  F.  No  morek  no  more. 

Orl.  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace:  I  am  not  yet 
well  breathed. 

Duke  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles? 

Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F.  Bear  him  away.  [Charles  is  borne  out. 
What  is  thy  name,  young  man? 

Orl.  Orlando,  my  liege;  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Rowland  de  Bois. 

Duke  F.  I  would  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some 
man  else: 
The  world  esteem'd  thy  father  honourable, 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy : 
Thou  shouldst  have  better  plea&'d  me  with  this  deed, 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth : 
I  would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

\Exeuni  Duke  Fred.,  train,  and  Le  Beau. 

Cel.  Were  I  my  father,  coz»  would  I  do  this? 


Orl.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland's  son, 
His  youngest  son ; — and  would  not  change  that  call- 
ing* 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Ros.  My  father  lov'd  Sir  Rowland  as  his  soul, 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties, 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventur'd. 

Cel.  Gentle  cousin, 

Let  us  go  thank  him  and  encourage  him : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart — Sir,  you  have  well  deservM: 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 
But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  all  promise, 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Gentleman, 

{Giving  him  a  chain  from  Jier  neck. 
Wear  this  for  me,  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 
That  could  give  more,   but  that  her  hand  lacks 

means. — 
Shall  we  go,  coz? 

Cel.  Ay. — Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

Orl.  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you?  My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that  which  he/e  stands 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block.  [up 

Ros.  He  calls  us  back:  my  pride  fell  with  my 
fortunes ; 
I'll  ask  him  what  he  would. — Did  you  call,  Sir? — 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Cel.  Will  you  go,  coz  ? 

Ros.  Have  with  you. — Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Orl.   What  }  mission  hangs  these  weights  upon  my 
tongue? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg'd  conference. 

0  poor  Orlando,  thou  art  overthrown! 

Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 

Re-enter  Lrc  Beau. 

Le  Beau.  Good  Sir,   I  do  in  friendship  counsel 

you 
To  leave  this  place.     Albeit  you  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love, 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition, 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  duke  is  humorous :  what  he  is,  indeed, 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  I  to  speak  of. 
Orl.  I  thank  you,  Sir:  and,  pray  you,  tell  me 

this, — 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke, 
That  here  was  at  the  wrestling? 

Le  Beau.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by 

manners ; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  smaller  is  his  daughter : 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  duke, 
And  here  detain'd  by  her  usurping  uncle, 
To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece, 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument, 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake ; 
And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth. — Sir,  fare  you  well : 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 

1  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 
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Orl.  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you :  fare  you  well. 

[Exit  Le  Beau. 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother ; 
From  tyrant  duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother : — 
But  heavenly  Rosalind !  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Celia  and  Rosalind. 

Cel.  Why,  cousin;  why,  Rosalind; — Cupid  have 
mercy! — Not  a  word? 

Ros.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast 
away  upon  curs,  tlirow  some  of  them  at  me :  come, 
lame  me  with  reasons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up,  when 
the  one  should  be  lamed  with  reasons,  and  the  other 
mad  without  any. 

Cel.  But  is  all  this  for  your  father? 

Ros.  No,  some  of  it  for  my  father's  child.  (), 
how  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world! 

Cel.  They  are  but  burrs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee 
in  holiday  foolery:  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden 
paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Ros.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat :  these  burrs 
are  in  my  heart 

Cel.  Hem  them  away. 

Ros.  I  would  try,  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have, 
him. 

CeL  Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 

Ros.  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler 
than  myself! 

Cel.  O,  a  good  wish  upon  you !  you  will  try  in 
time,  in  despite  of  a  fall. — But,  turning  these  jests 
out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest :  is  it 
possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall  into  so 
strong  a  liking  with  old  Sir  Rowland's  youngest  son? 

Ros.  The  duke  my  father  lov'd  his  father  dearly. 

Cel.  Doth  it  therefore  ensue  that  you  should  love 
his  son  dearly?  By  this  kind  of  chase,  I  should 
hate  him,  for  my  father  hated  his  father  dearly;  yet 
I  hate  not  Orlando. 

Ros.  No,  'faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

Cel.  Why  should  I  not?  doth  he  not  deserve 
well? 

^  Ros.  Let  me  love  him  for  that ;  and  do  you  love 
him  because  I  do. — Look,  here  comes  the  duke. 

Cel.  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  with  Lords. 

Duke  F.  Mistress,  dispatch  you  with  your  safest 
And  get  you  from  our  court.  [haste, 

Ros.  Me,  uncle? 

Duke F.  You,  cousin: 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'st  found 
So  near  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles, 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Ros.  I  do  beseech  your  grace, 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me : 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence, 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires ; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic, 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not)  then,  dear  uncle, 
Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn 
Did  I  offend  your  highness. 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors : 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words, 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself: — 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not 


Ros.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor : 
Tell  me  whereon  the  likelihood  depends.  . 

Duke  F.  Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter;  there's 
enough. 

Ros.  So  was  I  when  your  highness  took  his  duke- 
So  was  I  when  your  highness  banish'd  him.     [dom ; 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord ; 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends, 
What  ?8  that  to  me?  my  fa  tier  was  no  traitor: 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much, 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Cel.  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Duke  F.  Ay,  Celia ;  we  stay'd  her  for  your  sake, 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang'd  along. 

Cel.  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay; 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse : 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her ; 
But  now  I  know  her :  if  she  be  a  traitor, 
Why  so  am  I ;  we  still  have  slept  together, 
Rose  at  an  instant,  learn'd,  play'd,  eat  together ; 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 
Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable. 

Duke F.  She  is   too  subtle  for  thee;    and  her 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience,        [smoothness, 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name ; 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright,  and  seem  more 

virtuous, 
When  she  is  gone.     Then,  open  not  thy  lips : 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  I  have  pass'd  upon  her ; — she  is  banish'd. 

Cel.  Pronounce  that  sentence,  then,  on  me,  my 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company.  [Kcge  • 

Duke  F.  You  are  a  fool. — You,  niece,   provide 
yourself: 
If  you  out-stay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour, 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[Exeunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 

Cel.  O  my  poor  Rosalind!  whither  will  thou  go? 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers?     I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  griev'd  than  I  am. 

Ros.  I  have  more  cause. 

Cel.  Thou  hast  not,  cousin ; 

Pitythee,  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not,  the  duke 
Hath  banish'd  me,  his  daughter? 

Ros.  That  he  hath  not. 

Cel.  No?  hath  not?  Rosalind  lacks,  then,  the  love 
Which  teachcth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one. 
Shall  we  be  sunder'd?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl? 
No :  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you, 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale, 
Say  what  thou  canst,  I  '11  go  along  with  thee. 

Ros.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go? 

Cel.  To  seek  my  uncle 

In  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Ros.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us, 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far ! 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

Cel.  I  '11  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  Kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face; 
The  like  do  you :  so  shall  we  pass  along, 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Ros.  Were  it  not  better, 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall, 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man? 
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A  gallant  curtle-ax  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand ;  and  (in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will,) 
We  '11  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

Cel.  What  shall  I  call  thee  when  thou  art  a  man? 

Ros.  I  Ml  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's  own 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede,  [page ; 
But  what  will  you  be  call'd? 

Cel.  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state : 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Ros.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assay'd  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  fathers  court? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel? 

Cel.  He  '11  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me ; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him.     l>et  \s  away, 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together; 
Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight     Now  go  we  in  content 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  I.— The  Forest  <*/*Arden. 

Enter  Duke  Senior,  Amiens,  and  other  Lords,  in  the  dress 

0/  Foresters. 

Duke  S.  Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp?     Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  difference ;  as,  the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Kven  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say, 
This  is  no  flatter)' :  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head : 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Ami.  I  would  not  change  it  Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Duke  S.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison? 
And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools, 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

I  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  tliat ; 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 
To-day  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood : 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
That  from  the  hunters  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord, 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 


Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase :  and  thus  the  hairy  fool, 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremes',  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  S.  But  what  said  Jaques? 

Did  he  not  moral i/c  this  spectacle? 

1  Lord.  (),  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  into  the  needless  stream; 

44  Poor  deer,"  quoth  he,  4t  thou  mak'st  a  testament 

As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 

To  that  which  had  too  much:"  then,  being  there 

Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends ;        [alone, 

"  'Tis  right,"  quoth  he;  '*  thus  misery  doth  part 

The  flux  of  company :"  anon,  a  careless  herd, 

Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 

And  never  stays  to  greet  him;  "  Ay,"  quoth  Jaques, 

44  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens; 

'Tis  just  the  fashion  :  wherefore  do  you  look 

Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there?" 

Thus  most  invectivcly  he  pierceth  through 

The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court, 

Yea,  and  of  this  our  life :  swearing  that  we 

Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what 's  worse, 

To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up, 

In  their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling-place. 

Duke  S.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contem- 
plation? 

2  Lord.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  comment- 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer.  [ing 

Duke  S.  Show  me  the  place : 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 
For  then  he 's  full  of  matter. 

2  Lord.  I  '11  bring  you  to  him  straight.       [Exeunt. 


Scene  II.—  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  DuK-e  Freiif.kick,  Loids,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  /■'.  Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw  them? 
It  cannot  be:  some  villains  of  my  court 
Arc  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chaml>er, 
Saw  her  a-bed ;  and,  in  the  morning  early, 
They  found  the  bed  untreasur'd  of  their  mistress. 

2  Lord.  My  lord,  the  roynish  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hcsperia,  the  princess'  gentlewoman, 

Confesses  that  she  secretly  o'er-heard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler, 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone, 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

Duke  F.  Send  to  his  brother ;  fetch  that  gallant 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me;      [hither: 
I  '11  make  him  find  him :  do  this  suddenly; 
And  let  not  search  and  inquiMtion  quail 
To  bring  again  these  foolish-  runaways.        [Exeunt. 

Scene  IIL — Before  Oliver's  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting. 

Orl  Who's  there? 

Adam.  What,  my  young  master? — O  my  gentle 
O  my  sweet  master  I     O  you  memory  [master! 

Of  old  Sir  Rowland !  why,  what  make  you  here? 
Why  are  you  virtuous?    Why  do  people  love  you? 
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And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant? 

Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overdome 

The  bony  priser  of  the  humorous  duke? 

Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 

Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 

Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies? 

No  more  do  yours :  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 

Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 

O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 

Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 

Oil.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Adam.  O  unhappy  youth, 

Come  not  within  these  doors  I  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives : 
Your  brother — (no,  no  brother ;  yet  the  son — 
Yet  not  the  son — I  will  not  call  him  son — 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father,) — 
Hath  heard  your  praises ;  and  this  night  he  means 
To  burn  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie, 
And  you  within  it :  if  he  fail  of  that, 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off: 
I  overheard  him,  and  his  practices. 
This  is  no  place ;  this  house  is  but  a  butchery : 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

OrL  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have 
me  go? 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

OrL  What!  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg 
my  food? 
Or  with  a  base  and  boist'rous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do  : 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can ; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam.  But  do  not  so.    I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  savM  under  your  father, 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown : 
Take  that;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age !     Here  is  the  gold ; 
All  this  I  give  you.     Let  me  be  your  servant : 
Though  I  Took  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly :  let  me  go  with  you; 
I  '11  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orl.  O  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  swet  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having  :•  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield, 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 
But  come  thy  ways ;  we  '11  go  along  together ; 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent, 
We  '11  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam.  Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee, 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. — 
From  seventeen  years,  till  now  almost  fourscore. 


Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek; 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better, 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor. 

[Exeunt 

Scene  IV.— The  Forest  </ Arden. 

Enter  Rosalind  dressed  tike  a  youth,  Ceua  like  a  shep- 
herdess, and  Touchstone. 

Ros.  O  Jupiter !  how  weary  are  my  spirits ! 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were 
not  weary. 

Ros.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my 
man's  apparel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman ;  but  I  must 
comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose  ought 
to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat:  therefore, 
courage,  good  Aliena. 

CeL  I  pray  you,  •  bear  with  me;  I  can  go  no 
farther. 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you, 
than  bear  you :  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,  if  I  did 
bear  you ;  for  I  think  you  have  no  money  in  your 
purse. 

Ros.  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden ;  the  more  fool 
I;  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place: 
but  travellers  must  be  content 

Ros.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone. — Look  you, 

who  comes  here ;   a "  young  man,   and  an   old,   in 

solemn  talk. 

Enter  Corin  and  Silvius. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you  still. 

Si/.  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew^st  how  I  do  love  her ! 

Cor.  I  partly  guess ;  for  1  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

Si/.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess ; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, 
(As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so,) 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy? 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

Si/.  O,  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily! 
If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat,  as  I  do  now, 
Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd.— O  Phebe,,  Phebe,  Phebe! 

[Exit. 

Ros.  Alas,  poor  shepherdl  searching  of  thy  wound, 
I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch.  And  I  mine.  I  remember,  when  I  was 
in  love,  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid 
him  take  that  for  coming  a-night  to  Jane  Smile: 
and  I  remember  the  kissing  of  her  batlet,  and  the 
cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty  chopped  hands  had 
milked :  and  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod 
instead  of  her;  from  whom  I  took  two  cods,  and 
giving  her  them  again,  said  with  weeping  tears, 
"  Wear  these  for  my  sake."  We,  that  are  true 
lovers,  run  into  strange  capers ;  but  as  all  is  mortal 
in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly. 

Ros.  Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art  'ware  o£ 
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Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own 
Till  I  break  my  shins  against  it.  [wit, 

Ros.  Jove,  Jove!  this  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine;  but  it  grows  something  stale 
with  mc. 

Ccl.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond'  man, 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food : 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch,  Hola,  you  clown ! 

Ros.  Peace,  fool :  he 's  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.  Who  calls? 

Touch.  Your  betters,  Sir. 

Cor.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ros.  Peace,  I  say. — 

Good  even  to  you,  friend. 

Cor.  And  to  you,  gentle  Sir,  and  to  you  all. 

Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  shepherd,  if  that  love  or  gold 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment, 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed : 
Here *s  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppressed, 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  Sir,  I  pity  her, 

And  wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  fur  mine  own, 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her; 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze : 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 
And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality : 
Besides,  his  cote,  his  nocks,  and  bounds  of  feed, 
Arc  now  on  sale;  and  at  our  sheepcote  now, 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on ;  but  what  is,  come  see, 
And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Ros.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and 
pasture? 

Cor.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  but 
erewhile, 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 

Ros.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty, 
Buy  ihou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock, 
Ana  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cd.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages.  I  like  this 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it         [place, 

Cor.  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold : 
Go  with  me :  if  you  like,  upon  report, 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be, 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — Anotlier  part  of  the  Forest 
Enter  Amiens,  Jaques,  and  ot Iters . 

SONG. 

Amu  Under  the  greenwood  tree 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  turn  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat,  # 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither: 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  More,  more,  I  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami.  It  will  make  you  melancholy,  monsieur 
Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  thank  it  More,  I  pr'ythee,  more.  I  can 
suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks 
eggs.     Afore,  I  pr'ythee,  more. 


Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged :  I  know  I  cannot  please 
you. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me;  I  do  de- 
sire you  to  sing.  Come,  more;  another  stanza: 
call  you  them  stanzas? 

Ami.  What  you  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names;  they  owe 
me  nothing.     Will  you  sing? 

Ami.  More  at  your  request,  than  to  please  myself. 

Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I'll 
thank  you:  but  that  they  call  compliment  is  like 
the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes;  and  when  a  man 
thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I  have  given  him  a 
penny,  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks. 
Come,  sing;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold  your 
tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  I'll  end  the  song. — Sirs,  cover  the 
while ;  the  duke  will  drink  under  this  tree. — He 
hath  been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him. 
He  is  too  disputable  for  my  company:  I  think  of  as 
many  matters  as  he ;  but  I  give  heaven  thanks,  and 
make  no  boast  of  them.     Come,  warble,  come. 


[All  together  here.] 


SONG. 


Who  doth  ambition  shun, 
And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  pleas'd  with  what  he  gets, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither : 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  I'll  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I 
made  yesterday  in  despite  of  my  invention. 
Ami.  And  I  '11  sing  it 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes : — 

If  it  do  come  to  pass, 
That  any  man  turn  ass, 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 
A  stubborn  will  to  please, 
Ducdame,  ducdamc,  ducdame : 

Here  shall  he  see, 

Gross  fools  as  he, 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me. 

Ami.  What's  that  "ducdame?" 

Jaq.  'Tis  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a 
circle.  I  '11  go  sleep,  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot,  I  '11  rail 
against  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt. 

Ami.  And  I  '11  go  seek  the  duke :  his  banquet  is 
prepared.  [Exeunt  severally. 

Scene  VL— Another  part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  farther:  O,  I 
die  for  food!  Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out 
my  grave.     Farewell,  kind  master. 

Orl.  Why,  how  now,  Adam  ?  no  greater  heart  in 
thee?  Live  a  little;  comfort  a  little;  cheer  thyself 
a  little.  If  this  uncouth  forest  yield  any  thing  sav- 
age, I  will  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring  it  for  food 
to  thee.  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy 
powers.  For  my  sake  be  comfortable ;  hold  death 
awhile  at  the  arm's  end :  I  will  here  be  with  thee 
presently;  and  if  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat, 
I  will  give  thee  leave  to  die :  but  if  thou  diest  before 
I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labour.  Well 
said!  thou  lookest  chcerly;  and  I'll  be  with  thee 
quickly. — Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak  air:  come,  I 
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■wall  bear  thee  to  some  shelter;  and  thou  shalt  not 
die  for  lack  of  a  dinner,  if  there  live  any  thing  in  this 
desert     Cheerly,  good  Adam.  \Exeuni. 


SCENE  VII.— Another  part  of  the  Forest, 
same  as  Scene  V. 


The 


A  Table  set  out.    Enter  Duke  Senior,  Amiens,  Lords,  and 

others. 

Duke  S.  I  think  he  be  transform'd  into  a  beast; 
For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man. 

i  Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence : 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duke  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical, 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres. 
Go,  seek  him :  tell  him  I  would  speak  with  him. 

I  Lord.  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach. 

Enter  Jaquks. 

Duke  S.  Why,  how  now,  monsieur!  what  a  life 
is  this, 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company ! 
What,  you  look  merrily! 

Jaq.  A  fool,  a  fool ! — I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool ; — a  miserable  world ! — 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun, 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool.  [he, 

44 Good-morrow,  fool," quoth  I.     "No,  Sir,"  quoth 
*' Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune." 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 
And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
Says  very  wisely,  *'  It  is  ten  o'clock : 
Thus  may  we  see,"  quoth  he,  "  how  the  world  wags : 
'Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine ; 
And  after  onp  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven ; 
And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot ; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."    When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplative ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission, 
An  hour  by  his  dial. — O  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool ! — Motley  *s  the  only  wear. 

DukeS.  What  fool  is  this? 

Jaq.    O  worthy  fool! — One  that  hath  been  a 
courtier ; 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair, 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  brain, — 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage, — he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms. — O  that  I  were  a  fool! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat 

Duke  S.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Jaq.  It  is  my  only  suit ; 

Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them, 
That  I  am  wise.     I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  for  so  fools  have : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly, 
They  most  must  laugh.    And  why,  Sir,  must  they  so  ? 
The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church : 
He,  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit, 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob :  if  not, 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomiz'd, 


Even  by  the  squand'ring  glances  of  the  fool. 

Invest  me  in  my  motley ;  give  me  leave 

To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 

Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  th'  infected  world, 

If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine.  [do. 

Duke  S.  Fie  on  thee !  I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst 

Jaq.  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do,  but  good? 

Duke  S.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin: 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine, 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself; 
And  all  th'  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils, 
That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride, 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 
Till  that  the  weary  very  means  do  ebb? 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name, 
When  that  I  say,  the  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders? 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say  that  I  mean  her, 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function, 
That  says  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost, 
(Thinking  that  I  mean  him, )  but  therein  suits 
His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech? 
There  then;  how  then?  what  then?     Let  me  see 

wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him  :  if  it  do  him  right, 
Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself;  if  he  be  free, 
Why  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 
Unclaim'd  of  any  man. — But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Orlando,  with  his  sword  drawn. 

Or/.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 

Jaq.  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet 

Or/.  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  serv'd. 

Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of? 

Duke  S.  Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,   by  thy 
distress, 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty? 

Or/.  You  touch'd  my  vein  at  first:    the  thorny 
point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility :  yet  I  am  inland  bred, 
And  know  some  nurture.     But  forbear,  I  say: 
He  dies,  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit, 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 

Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reason, 
I  must  die. 

DukeS.  What  would  you  have?     Your  gentle- 
ness shall  force, 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

Or/,  I  almost  die  for  food ;  and  let  me  have  it 

Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our 
table. 

Or/.  Speak  you  so  gently?     Pardon  me,  I  pray 
you: 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here ; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stern  commandment     But  whate'er  you  are, 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days, 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  churchy 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast, 
If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  wip'd  a  tear, 
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And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied, — 

Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be : 

In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Duke  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days, 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church, 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engenderM : 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have, 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  ministered. 

Or  1.  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while, 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn, 
And  give  it  food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love :  till  he  be  first  sufhe'd. — 
Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, — 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit 

Duke  S.  Go  find  him  out, 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

Or/.  I  thank  ye;  and  be  bless' d  for  your  good 
comfort !  [Exit. 

Zhtke  S.  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  un- 
happy : 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants,  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq.  All  the  world 's  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
Then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow.     Then  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  paid, 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then  the  justice, 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.     The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipperM  pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion, — 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

Re-enter  Orlando,  with  Adam. 

Duke  S.    Welcome.     Set  down  your  venerable 
And  let  him  feed.  [burden, 

Or/.  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam.  So  had  you  need : — 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself.  [you 

Duke  S.  Welcome ;    fall  to :   I  will  not  trouble 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes. — 
Give  us  some  music;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 


Ami, 


SONG. 


Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh,  ho !  sing,  neigh,  ho !  unto  the  green  holly : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly: 
Then,  heigh,  ho  !  the  holly! 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  s  ting  is  not  so  sharp, 
As  friend  remember'd  not. 
Heigh,  ho  !  sing,  &c. 

Duke  S.   If  that  you  were  the  good  Sir  Row- 
land's son, — 
As  you  have  whisper'd  faithfully  you  were, 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd  and  living  in  your  face, — 
Be  truly  welcome  hither :  I  am  the  duke, 
That  lovM  your  father :  the  residue  of  your  fortune, 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is. — 
Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.     \Exeunt. 


ACT 


m. 


Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind* 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude ; 


Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Oliver,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Not  see  him  since  ?     Sir,  Sir,  that  can- 
not be: 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present     But  look  to  it: 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoever  he  is ; 
Seek  him  with  candle ;  bring  him,  dead  or  living, 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine, 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands, 
Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth 
Of  what  we  think  against  thee. 

0/i.  O  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in  this ! 
I  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 

Duke  F.  More  villain  thou. — Well,  push  him  out 
of  doors ; 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands: 
Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going.     [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  Forest  <?/*Arden. 
Enter  Orlando,  with  a  paper. 

Or/.  Hang  there,   my  verse,   in  witness  of  my 
love; 

And  thou,  thrice  crowned  queen  of  night,  survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above, 

Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 
O  Rosalind !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books, 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I  '11  character; 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks, 

Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  every  where. 
Run,  run,  Orlando ;  carve  on  every  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she.      [Exit. 

Enter  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life,  mas>- 
ter  Touchstone? 


Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is 
a  good  life;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's 
life,  it  is  naught  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I 
like  it  very  well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  private, 
it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now,  in  respect  it  is  in  the 
fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not 
in  the  court,  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare  life, 
look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well;  but  as  there  is 
no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my 
stomach.     Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd? 

Cor.  No  more  but  that  I  know,  the  more  one 
sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that 
wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is  without  three 
good  friends;  that  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet, 
and  fire  to  burn ;  that  good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep ; 
and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night,  is  lack  of  the 
sun ;  that  he  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor 
art,  may  complain  of  good  breeding,  or  comes  of  a 
very  dull  kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher.  Wast 
ever  in  court,  shepherd? 

Cor.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damned. 

Cor.  Nay,  1  hope, — 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damned ;  like  an  ill-roasted 
egg,  all  on  one  side. 

Cor.  For  not  being  At  court?     Your  reason. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou 
never  sawest  good  manners;  if  thou  never  sawest 
good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked ; 
and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation.  Thou 
art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit,  Touchstone :  those  that  are 
good  manners  at  the  court,  are  as  ridiculous  in 
the  country,  as  the  behaviour  of  the  country,  is 
most  mockable  at  the  court  You  told  me  you 
salute  not  at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  your  hands: 
that  courtesy  would  be  uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were 
shepherds. 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly;  come,  instance. 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes ;  and 
their  fells,  you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat? 
and  is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as 
the  sweat  of  a  man?  Shallow,  shallow.  A  better 
instance,  I  say;  come. 

Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner.  Shal- 
low again.     A  more  sounder  instance ;  come. 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarred  over  with  the 
surgery  of  our  sheep ;  and  would  you  have  us  kiss 
tar?    The  courtier's  hands  are  perfumed  with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man !  Thou  worms-meat, 
in  respect  of  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  indeed ! — Learn 
of  the  wise,  and  perpend :  civet  is  of  a  baser  birth 
than  tar, — the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.  Mend 
the  instance,  shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me :  I  '11 
rest 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damned  ?  God  help  thee, 
shallow  man !  God  make  incision  in  thee !  thou  art 
raw. 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer :  I  earn  that  I  eat, 
get  that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's 
happiness;  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with 
my  harm ;  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is,  to  see  my 
ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you;  to 
bring  the  ewes  and  the  ranis  together,  and  to  offer 


to  get  your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle;  to 
be  bawd  to  a  bell-wether ;  and  to  betray  a  she-lamb 
of  a  twelvemonth,  to  a  crooked-pated,  old,  cuck- 
oldly  ram,  out  of  all  reasonable  match.  If  thou 
be'st  not  damned  for  this,  the  devil  himself  will  have 
no  shepherds ;  I  cannot  see  else  how  thou  shouldst 
'scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  master  Ganymede,  my 
new  mistress's  brother. 

Enttr  Rosalind,  reading  a  jmper. 
Ros.  {Reads.] 

"  From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 
Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  wind, 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 
All  the  pictures,  fairest  lin'd, 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 
But  the  fair  of  Rosalind." 

Touch.  I  '11  rhyme  you  so,  eight  years  together, 
dinners,  and  suppers,  and  sleeping  hours  excepted : 
it  is  the  right  butter-women's  rank  to  market. 

Ros.  Out,  fool! 

Touch.  For  a  taste  :— 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 

Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 

If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 

So,  be  sure,  will  Rosalind. 

Winter-garments  must  be  lin'd, 

So  must  slender  Rosalind. 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind; 

Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind, 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 

He  that  sweetest  rose  will  find, 

Must  find  love's  prick,  and  Rosalind. 

This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses :  why  do  you 
infect  yourself  with  them? 

Ros.  Peace,  you  dull  fool!  I  found  them  on  a 
tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit 

Ros.  I  '11  grarf  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graft" 
it  with  a  medlar :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit  i' 
the  country;  for  you'll  be  rotten  e'er  you  behalf 
ripe,  and  that 's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said ;  but  whether  wisely  or  no, 
let  the  forest  judge. 

Enter  Celxa,  reading  a  jxipcr. 

Ros.   Peace! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading :  stand  aside. 
Cel.  [Reads.] 

"Why  should  this  a  desert  be? 

For  it  is  unpeopled  ?    No ; 
Tongues  I  '11  hang  on  every  tree, 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show: 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage, 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age; 
Some,  of  violated  vows 

Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend  : 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs, 

Or  at  every  sentence1  end, 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write ; 

Teaching  all  that  read,  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  show. 
Therefore  heaven  Nature  charg'd 

That  one  body  should  be  fill'd 
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With  all  graces  wide  entarsM : 

Nature  presently  distill'd 
Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart; 

Cleopatra's  majesty; 
Atalanta's  better  part ; 

Sad  Lucretia's  modesty. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts  > 

By  heavenly  synod  was  deviVd ; 
Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts, 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  priz'd. 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  have, 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave." 

Ros.  O  most  gentle  Jupiter ! — what  tedious  homily 
of  love  have  you  wearied  your  parishioners  withal, 
and  never  cried,  "  Have  patience,  good  people!" 

Cei,  How  now !  back,  friends :-— shepherd,  go  off 
a  little : — go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honour- 
able retreat;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet 
with  scrip  and  scrippagc. 

[Exeunt  CORIN  and  TOUCHSTONE. 

Cei.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses? 

Ros.  O,  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too ;  for 
some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verses 
would  bear. 

j         Cei.  That's  no  matter:  the  feet  might  bear  the 
verses. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not 
bear  themselves  without  the  verse,  and  therefore 
stood  lamely  in  the  verse. 

Cei.  But  didst  thou  hear  without  wondering,  how 
thy  name  should  be  hanged  and  carved  upon  these 
trees! 

Ros.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the 
wonder,  before  you  came;  for  look  here  what  I 
found  on  a  palm-tree : — I  was  never  so  be-rhymed 
since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat, 
which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

Cei.  Trow  you  who  hath  done  this? 

Ros.  Is  it  a  man? 

Cei.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his 
neck.     Change  you  colour? 

Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  who? 

Cei.  O  lord,  lord !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends 
to  meet;  but  mountains  may  be  removed  with 
earthquakes,  and  so  encounter. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it? 

Cei.  Is  it  possible? 

Ros.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee  now,  with  most  petitionary 
vehemence,  tell  mc  who  it  is. 

Cei.  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful 
wonderful !  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that, 
out  of  all  whooping ! 

Ros.  Good  my  complexion!  dost  thou  think, 
though  I  am  caparison'd  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doub- 
let and  hose  in  my  disposition?  One  inch  of  delay 
more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery;  I  pr'ythee,  tell 
me  who  is  it  quickly,  and  speak  apace.  I  would 
thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  mightst  pour  this 
concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out 
of  a  narrow-raouth'd  bottle, — either  too  much  at 
once,  or  none  at  all.  I  pr'ythee,  take  the  cork  out 
of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

Cei.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Ros.  Is  he  of  God's  making?  What  manner  of 
man?  Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a 
beard? 

Cei.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will 
be  thankful :  let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard,  if 
thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 


Cei.  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripped  up  the 
wrestler's  heels  and  your  heart,  both,  in  an  instant. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking:  speak  sad 
brow,  and  true  maid. 

Cei.  V  faith,  coz,  'tis  he. 

Ros.  Orlando? 

Cei.  Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day!  what  shall  I  do  with  my 
doublet  and  hose? — What  did  he,  when  thou  sawest 
him?  What  said  he?  How  looked  he?  Wherein 
went  he?  What  makes  he  here?  Did  he  ask  for 
me?  Where  remains  he?  How  parted  he  with 
thee?  and  when  shalt  thou  see  him  again?  Answer 
me  in  one  word. 

Cei.  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's  mouth 
first:  'tis  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this 
age's  size.  To  say  ay  and  no  to  these  particulars, 
is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest, 
and  in  man's  apparel?  Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he 
did  the  day  he  wrestled? 

Cei.  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies,  as  to  resolve 
the  propositions  of  a  lover : — but  take  a  taste  of  my 
finding  him,  and  relish  it  with  good  observance.  I 
found  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropped  acorn. 

Ros.  It  may  well  be  call'd  Jove's  tree,  when  it 
drops  forth  such  fruit 

Cei.  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros.  Proceed. 

Cei.  There  lay  he,  stretch' d  along  like  a  wounded 
knight. 

Ros.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it  well 
becomes  the  ground. 

Cei.  Cry,  holla !  to  thy  tongue,  I  pr'ythee ;  it  cur- 
vets unseasonably.     He  was  furni&h  d  like  a  hunter. 

Ros.  O,  ominous!  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart. 

Cei.  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden: 
thou  bringest  mc  out  of  tune. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman?  when  I 
think,  I  must  speak.     Sweet,  say  on. 

Cei.  You  bring  mc  out. — Soft!  comes  he  not 
here? 

Ros.  'Tis  he :  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Rosalind  and  Celia  retire. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Jaquks. 

Jaq.  I  thank  you  for  your  company ;  but,  good 
faith,  I  had  as  lief  have  been  myself  alone. 

Ort.  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion'  sake,  I 
thank  you  too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.  God  be  wi'  you,  let 's  meet  as  little  as  we 
can. 

Ort.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing 
love-songs  in  their  barks. 

Ort.  1  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with 
reading  them  ill-favouredly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name? 

Ort.  Yes,  just 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Or/.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you  when 
she  was  christened. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of? 

Ort.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers.  Have  you 
not  been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths'  wives,  and 
conn'd  them  out  of  rings? 

Ort.  Not  so;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted 
cloth,  from  whence  you  have  studied  your  questions. 
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yaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit :  I  think  'twas  made 
of  Atalanta's  heels.  Will  you  sit  down  with  me  ? 
and  we  two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the  world, 
and  all  our  misery. 

Orl.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but 
myself,  against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

yaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  love. 

Orl.  'Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best 
virtue.     I  am  weary  of  you. 

yaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool  when 
I  found  you. 

Orl.  He  is  drowned  in  the  brook :  look  but  in, 
and  you  shall  see  him. 

yaq.  There  I  shall  see  mine  own  figure. 

Orl.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a  cypher. 

yaq.  I  '11  tarry  no  longer  with  you  :  farewell,  good 
signior  Love. 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure :  adieu,  good 
monsieur  Melancholy. 

[Exit  Jaques.     Rosalind  and  Celt  a 
come  forward. 

JRos.  [Aside  to  Celia.J  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a 
saucy  lackey,  and  under  that  habit  play  the  knave 
with  him.     [To  Aim.]  Do  you  hear,  forester? 

Orl.  Very  well :  what  would  you? 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  what  is't  o'clock? 

Orl.  You  should  ask  me,  what  time  o'  day :  there's 
no  clock  in  the  forest 

Ros.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest ; 
else  sighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour, 
would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  Time  as  well  as  a 
clock. 

Orl.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  Time?  had 
not  that  been  as  proper? 

JRos.  By  no  means,  Sir.  Time  travels  in  divers 
paces  with  divers  persons :  I  '11  tell  you  who  Time 
ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who  Time 
gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal. 

Orl.  I  pr'ythee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal? 

Ros.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid, 
between  the  contract  of  her  marriage,  and  the  day 
it  is  solemnized :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnight, 
Time 's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of 
seven  years. 

Orl.  Who  ambles  Time  withal? 

Ros.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich 
man  that  hath  not  the  gout;  for  the  one  sleeps 
easily,  because  he  cannot  study ;  and  the  other  lives 
merrily,  because  he  feels  no  pain :  the  one  lacking 
the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning ;  the  other 
knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury :  these 
Time  ambles  withal. 

Orl.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal? 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows ;  for  though  he 
go  as  softly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  too 
soon  there. 

Orl.  Who  stays  it  still  withal? 

Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation ;  for  they  sleep 
between  term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not 
how  Time  moves. 

Orl.  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth? 

Ros.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister;  here  in 
the  skirts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. 

Orl.  Are  you  native  of  this  place? 

Ros.  As  the  coney,  that  you  see  dwell  where  she 
is  kindled. 

Orl.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you 
,  could  purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling. 

Ros.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but  indeed  i 


an  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak, 
who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland  man ;  one  that  knew 
courtship  too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love.  I  have 
heard  him  read  many  lectures  against  it;  and  I 
thank  God,  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched  with 
so  many  giddy  offences,  as  he  hath  generally  taxed 
their  whole  sex  withal. 

Orl.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils 
that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women? 

JRos.  There  were  none  principal  :  they  were  all 
like  one  another,  as  half- pence  are ;  every  one  fault 
seeming  monstrous,  till  nis  fellow  fault  came  to 
match  it. 

Orl.  I  pr'ythee,  recount  some  of  them. 

Ros.  No,  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic,  but  on 
those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the 
forest,  that  abuses  our  young  plants  with  carving 
Rosalind  on  their  barks;  hangs  odes  upon  haw- 
thorns, and  elegies  on  brambles ;  all,  forsooth, 
deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind :  if  I  could  meet  that 
fancy-monger,  I  would  give  him  some  good  counsel, 
for  he  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon 
him. 

Orl.  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shaked.  I  pray  you, 
tell  me  your  remedy. 

Ros.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon 
you:  he  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love;  in 
which  cage  of  rushes  I  am  sure  you  are  not  prisoner. 

Orl.  What  were  his  marks? 

Ros.  A  lean  cheek, — which  you  have  not ;  a  blue 
eye,  and  sunken, — which  you  have  not ;  an  unques- 
tionable spirit, — which  you  have  not; — a  beard  ne- 
glected,— which  you  have  not; — but  I  pardon  you 
for  that;  for,  simply,  your  having  in  beard  is  a 
younger  brother's  revenue: — then,  your  hose  should 
be  ungarter'd,  your  bonnet  unbanded,  your  sleeve 
unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied,  and  every  thing  about 
you  demonstrating  a  careless  desolation;  but  you 
are  no  such  man, — you  are  rather  point-device  in 
your  accoutrements,  as  loving  yourself,  than  seeming 
the  lover  of  any  other. 

Orl.  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee  be- 
lieve I  love. 

Ros.  Me  believe  it!  you  may  as  soon  make  her 
that  you  love  believe  it;  which,  I  warrant,  she  U 
apter  to  do,  than  to  confess  she  does :  that  is  one  of 
the  points  in  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie  to 
their  consciences.  But,  in  good  sooth,  are  you  he 
that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosa- 
lind is  so  admired? 

Orl.  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand  of 
Rosalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Ros.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes 
speak? 

Orl.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how 
much. 

Ros.  Love  is  merely  a  madness ;  and,  I  tell  you, 
deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip,  as  mad- 
men do:  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so  puu- 
ished  and  cured,  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary, 
that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too.  Yet  I  profess 
curing  it  by  counsel. 

Orl.  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so? 

Ros.  Yes,  one ;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to 
imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress;  and  I  set  him 
every  day  to  woo  me :  at  which  time  would  I,  being 
but  a  moonish  youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate,  change- 
able, longing,  and  liking;  proud,  fantastical,  apish, 
shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles;  for 
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every  passion  something,  and  for  no  passion  truly 
any  thing,  as  boys  and  women  are,  for  the  most 
part,  cattle  of  this  colour :  would  now  like  him,  now 
loathe  him ;  then  entertain  him,  then  forswear  him  j 
now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him ;  that  I  drave 
my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love,  to  a  living 
humour  of  madness;  which  was,  to  forswear  the 
full  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook, 
merely  monastic.  And  thus  I  cured  him ;  and  this 
way  will  I  take  upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as  clean 
as  a  sound  sheep's  heart,  that  there  shall  not  be  one 
spot  of  love  in 't. 

Or/.  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ros.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me 
Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo 
me. 

Or/.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will :  tell 
me  where  it  is. 

Ros.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I  '11  show  it  you :  and, 
by  the  way,  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the  forest 
you  live.     Will  you  go? 

Or/.  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind. — Come, 
sister,  will  you  go?  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Another  part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey  ;  Jaques  behind. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey:  I  will  fetch 
up  your  goats,  Audrey.  And  how,  Audrey?  am  1 
the  man  yet?    Doth  my  simple  feature  content  you  ? 

Aud.  Your  features !  Lord  warrant  us  1  what 
features? 

Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the 
most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the 
Goths. 

Jaq.  [Aside.]  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited!  worse 
than  Jove  in  a  thatch'd  house ! 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  under- 
stood, nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  for- 
ward child,  understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more 
dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room. — Truly, 
I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is :  is  it  hon- 
est in  deed  and  word?    Is  it  a  true  thing? 

Touch.  No,  truly;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the 
most  feigning ;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry ;  and 
what  they  swear  in  poetry,  may  be  said,  as  lovers, 
they  do  feign. 

Aud.  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  gods  had  made 
me  poetical? 

Touch.  I  do,  truly ;  for  thou  swearest  to  me  thou 
art  honest :  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might  have 
some  hope  thou  didst  feign. 

Atui.   Would  you  not  have  me  honest? 

Touch.  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-favour'd ; 
for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  have  honey  a 
sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq.  [Aside.]  A  material  fool! 

Aud.  Well,  I  am  not  fair;  and  therefore  I  pray 
the  gods  make  me  honest. 

Touch.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a 
foul  slut,  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean 
dish. 

Aud.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I 
am  foul. 

Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foul- 
ness !  sluttishness  may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it 
as  it  may  be,  I  will  marry  thee:  and  to  that  end,  I 


have  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  the  vicar  of  the 
next  village ;  who  hath  promised  to  meet  me  in  this 
place  of  the  forest,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq.  [Aside.]  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting. 

Aud.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy ! 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fear- 
ful heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt ;  for  here  we  have 
no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but  horn- 
beasts.  But  what  though  ?  Courage  !  As  horns 
are  odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is  said, — many  a 
man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods:  right;  many  a 
man  has  good  horns,  and  knows  no  end  of  them. 
Well,  that  is  the  dowry  of  his  wife ;  'tis  none  of  his 
own  getting.  Horns?  Even  so: — Poor  men  alone? 
— No,  no;  the  noblest  deer  hath  them  as  huge  as 
the  rascal.  Is  the  single  man  therefore  blessed? 
No :  as  a  walled  town  is  more  worthier  than  a  vil- 
lage, so  is  the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more  hon- 
ourable than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor ;  and  by 
how  much  defence  is  better  than  no  skill,  by  so 
much  is  a  horn  more  precious  than  to  want — Here 
comes  Sir  Oliver. — 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text. 

Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  you  are  well  met :  will  you  dis- 
patch us  here  under  this  tree,  or  shall  we  go  with 
you  to  your  chapel? 

Sir  O/i.  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman? 

Touch.  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

Sir  O/i.  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  mar- 
riage is  not  lawful. 

Jaq.  [Coming forward.]  Proceed,  proceed:  I'll 
give  her. 

Touch.  Good  even,  good  master  What-ye-call  't : 
how  do  you,  Sir?  You  are  very  well  met :  God  'ild 
you  for  your  last  company :  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you : — even  a  toy  in  hand  here,  Sir : — nay,  pray  be 
covered. 

Jaq.  Will  you  be  married,  motley? 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  Sir,  the  horse 
his  curb,  and  the  falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his 
desires ;  and  as  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be 
nibbling. 

Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breed- 
ing, be  married  under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar?  Get 
you  to  church,  and  have  a  good  priest  that  can  tell 
you  what  marriage  is :  this  fellow  will  but  join  you 
together  as  they  join  wainscot ;  then  one  of  you  will 
prove  a  shrunk  panel,  and  like  green  timber,  warp, 
warp. 

7 ouch.  [Aside]  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were 
better  to  be  married  of  him  than  of  another :  for  he 
is  not  like  to  marry  me  well ;  and  not  being  well 
married,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me  hereafter  to 
leave  my  wife. 

Jaq.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 

Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey: 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. — 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver: — not, — 

O  sweet  Oliver, 
O  brave  Oliver, 
Leave  me  not  behind  thee : — 
but,—  Wend  away, 

Begone,  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee. 
[Exeunt  Jaques,  Touchstone,  and  Audrey. 

Sir  O/i.  'Tis  no  matter :  ne'er  a  fantastical  knave 
of  them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.     [Exit. 
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Scene  IV. — A  part  of  the  Forest.     Before  a  Cottage, 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros.  Never  talk  to  me;  I  will  weep. 

Ccl.  Do,  I  pr'ythee;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to 
consider,  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

Ros.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep? 

Cel.  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire;  there- 
fore weep. 

Ros.   His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

Cel.  Something  browner  than  Judas's :  marry,  his 
kisses  are  Judas's  own  children. 

Ros.  I'  faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

Cel.  An  excellent  colour:  your  chestnut  was  ever 
the  only  colour. 

Ros.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the 
touch  of  holy  bread. 

Cel.  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana : 
a  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  reli- 
giously ;  the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them. 

Ros.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this 
morning,  and  comes  not? 

Cel.  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Ros.  Do  you  think  so? 

Ccl.  Yes;  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse,  nor  a 
horse-stealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think 
him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm- 
eaten  nut. 

Ros.  Not  true  in  love? 

Cel.  Yes,  when  he  is  in ;  but  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Ros.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright,  he  was. 

Cel.  "Was"  is  not  "is:"  besides,  the  oath  of  a 
lover  is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster ;  they 
are  both  the  confirmers  of  false  reckonings.  He 
attends  here  in  the  forest  on  the  duke  your  father. 

Ros.  I  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had  much 
question  with  him.  He  asked  me,  of  what  parent- 
age I  was;  I  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he;  so  he 
laughed,  and  let  me  go.  But  what  talk  we  of 
fathers,  when  there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando? 

Cel.  O,  that 's  a  brave  man  !  he  writes  brave 
verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and 
breaks  them  bravely,  quite  traverse,  athwart  the 
heart  of  his  lover;  as  a  puny  tilter,  that  spurs  his 
horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble 
goose :  but  all 's  brave,  that  youth  mounts,  and  folly 
guides. — Who  comes  here? 

Enter  Corik. 

Cor.  Mistress,  and  master,  you  have  oft  enquir'd 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love, 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf, 
Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cel.  Well,  and  what  of  him? 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play'd, 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love, 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you, 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

Ros.  O,  come,  let  us  remove : 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love.— 
Bring  us  to  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
1  '11  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.— Another  part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Silvius  and  Phbbb. 

SiL  Sweet  Phebe,   do  not  scorn  me;  do  not, 
Phebe: 


Say  that  yon  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.  The  common  executioner, 
Whose  heart  th'  accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes 

hard, 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck, 
But  first  begs  pardon :  will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops? 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin,  behind. 

P/te.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner : 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
'Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable, 
That  eyes, — that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things^ 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, — 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee: 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon ;  why,  now  fall  down ; 
Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame ! 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee : 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush, 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  im  pressure 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps :  but  now  mine  eyes, 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt. 

Si/.  O  dear  Phebe, 

If  ever,  (as  that  ever  may  be  near,) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy, 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But,  till  that  time, 

Come  not  thou  near  me :  and,  when  that  time  comes, 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not; 
As,  till  that  time,  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Ros.  [Adw  ftcittg.]  And  why,  I  pray  you?     Who 
might  be  your  mother, 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once, 
Over  the  wretched?    What  though  you  have  no 

beauty, 
(As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,) 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless? 
Why,  what  means  this?    Wby  do  you  look  on  me? 
I  see  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale-work : — Od  's  my  little  life! 
I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too. 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it: 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black-silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. — 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her, 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man, 
Than  she  a  woman :  'tis  sucn  fools  as  you, 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'd  children : 
'Tis  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper, 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  ner. — 
But,  mistress,  know  yourself :  down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love: 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, — 
Sell  when  you  can :  you  are  not  for  all  markets : 
Cry  the  man  mercy;  love  him;  take  his  offer: 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer. — 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd : — fare  yon  welL 
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Phe.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you,  chide  a  year  to- 
gether: 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide,  than  this  man  woo. 

Ros.  He 's  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulness: — [To 
Silvius.]  and  she  '11  fall  in  love  with  my  anger.  If 
it  be  so,  as  fast  as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning 
looks,  I  '11  sauce  her  with  bitter  words.— [  To  Phebe.  J 
Why  look  you  so  upon  me? 

Phe.  For  no  ill-will  I  bear  you. 

Ros,  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me, 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not. — If  you  will  know  my  house, 
Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by.— 
Will  you  go,  sister!— Shepherd,  ply  her  hard. 
Come,  sister. — Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better, 
And  be  not  proud :  though  all  the  world  could  see, 
None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he. — 
Come,  to  our  flock. 

[Exeunt  ROSALIND,  CELIA,  and  CORIN. 

Phe.  Dead  shepherd,   now  I    find  thy  saw  of 
might, — 
"  Who  ever  Wd,  that  lovM  not  at  first  sight?" 

Si/.  Sweet  Phebe,— 

Phe.  Ha,  what  sa/st  thou,  Silvius? 

Si/.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 

Si/.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be : 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd. 

Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love :  is  not  that  neighbourly? 

Si/.  I  would  have  you. 

Phe.  Why,  that  were  covetousness. 

Silvius,  the  time  was,  that  I  hated  thee ; 
And  yet  it  is  not,  that  I  bear  thee  love : 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well, 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure ;  and  I  '11  employ  thee  too : 
But  do  not  look  for  farther  recompense 
Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  emplo/d. 

Si/.  So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace, 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps  ;  loose  now  and  then 
A  scatter'd  smile,  and  that  I  '11  live  upon. 

Phe.  Know'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me 
ere  while? 

.S/7.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage  and  the  bounds 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of. 

Phe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him ; 
'Tis  but  a  peevish  boy : — yet  he  talks  well ; — 
But  what  care  I  for  words?  yet  words  do  well, 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth : — not  very  pretty : —  [him : 

But,  sure,  ne's  proud;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes 
He  '11  make  a  proper  man :  the  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  very  tall;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall: 
His  leg  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet  'tis  well : 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip, 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red  [ence 

Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek ;  'twas  just  the  differ- 
Betwixt  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  damask. 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd  him 
In  parcels,  as  t  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him :  but,  for  my  part, 


I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
Have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him: 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me? 
He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black : 

I  And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  scorn' d  at  me : 

!  I  marvel  why  I  answer*d  not  again : 

I  But  that's  all  one;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 

I  I  '11  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter, 
And  thou  shalt  bear  jt :  wilt  thou,  Silvius? 
Sil.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 
Phe.  I  '11  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter 's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short. 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  [Exeunt, 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.  —  The  Forest  of  Arden. 
Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better 
acquainted  with  thee. 
!      Ros.  They  say,  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jaq.  I  am  so ;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Ros.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either  are 
abominable  fellows,  and  betray  themselves  to  every 
modern  censure  worse  than  drunkards. 

Jaq.  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Ros.  Why  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy, 
which  is  emulation;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is 
fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud ;  nor 
the  soldier's,  which  is  ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's, 
which  is  politic ;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice ;  nor 
the  lover  s,  which  is  all  these;  but  it  is  a  melancholy 
of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  ex- 
tracted from  many  objects ;  and,  indeed,  the  sundry 
contemplation  of  my  travels ;  which,  by  often  rumina- 
tion, wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness. 

Ros.  A  traveller!  By  my  faith,  you  have  great 
reason  to  be  sad :  I  fear  you  have  sold  your  own 
lands,  to  see  other  men's ;  then,  to  have  seen  much, 
and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor 
hands. 

Jaq.  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 

Ros.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad :  I  had 
rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  than  experi- 
ence to  make  me  sad ;  and  to  travel  for  it  too ! 

Enter  Orlando. 

Or/.  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind! 

Jaq.  Nay  then,  God  be  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  in 
blank  verse. 

Ros.  Farewell,  monsieur  Traveller :  look  you  lisp, 
and  wear  strange  suits;  disable  all  the  benefits  of 
your  own  country ;  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity, 
and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  coun- 
tenance yon  are;  or  I  will  scarce  tnink  you  have 
swam  in  a  gondola. — [Exit  Jaques.]  Why,  how 
now,  Orlando!  where  have  you  been  all  tfiis  while? 
You  a  lover! — An  you  serve  me  such  another  trick, 
never  come  in  my  sight  more. 

Or/.  My  fair  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour  of 
my  promise. 

Ros.  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love!  He  that 
will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  break 
but  a  part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute  in  the 
affairs  of  .love,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that  Cupid 


hath  clapped  him  o'  the  shoulder,  but  I  '11  warrant 
him  heart-whole. 

Or/.  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

Ros.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in 
my  sight :  I  had  as  lief  be  woo'd  of  a  snail. 

Or/.  Of  a  snail! 

Ros.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes  slowly, 
he  carries  his  house  on  his  head, — a  better  jointure, 
I  think,  than  you  make  a  woman :  besides,  he  brings 
his  destiny  with  him. 

Or/.  What's  that? 

Ros.  Why,  horns ;  which  such  as  you  are  fain  to 
be  beholden  to  your  wives  for :  but  he  comes  armed 
in  his  fortune,  and  prevents  the  slander  of  his  wife. 

Or/.  Virtue  is  no  horn -maker;  and  my  Rosalind 
is  virtuous. 

Ros.  And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

Cd.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so ;  but  he  hath  a 
Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you. 

Ros.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now  I  am  in  a 
holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent. — 
What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your 
very  very  Rosalind? 

Or/.  I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first ;  and  when 
you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might 
take  occasion  to  kiss.  Very  good  orators,  when 
they  are  out,  they  will  spit ;  and  for  lovers,  lacking 
(God  warn  us!)  matter,  the  cleanliest  shift  is  to  kiss. 

Or/.  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied? 

Ros.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there 
begins  new  matter. 

Or/.  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 
mistress? 

Ros.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mis- 
tress ;  or  I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker  than  my 
wit. 

Or/.  What,  of  my  suit? 

Ros.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of  your 
suit.     Am  not  I  your  Rosalind? 

Or/.  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I 
would  be  talking  of  her. 

Ros.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say — I  will  not  have 
you. 

Or/.  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Ros.  No,  'faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world 
is  almost  six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time 
there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  person, 
videlicet,  in  a  love-cause.  Troilus  had  his  brains 
dashed  out  with  a  Grecian  club ;  yet  he  did  what  he 
could  to  die  before ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns 
of  love.  Leander,  he  would  have  lived  many  a  fair 
year,  though  Hero  had  turned  nun,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  hot  midsummer  night;  for,  good  youth, 
he  went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Hellespont, 
and,  being  taken  with  the  cramp,  was  drowned: 
and  the  foolish  chroniclers  of  that  age  found  it  was 
— Hero  of  Sestos.  But  these  are  all  lies :  men  have 
died  from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them, 
but  not  for  love. 

Or/.  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this 
mind ;  for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Ros.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly.  But 
come,  now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more  com- 
ing-on  disposition;  and  ask  me  what  you  will,  I 
will  grant  it 

Or/.  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  Yes,  faith  will  I,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  and 
all 


Or/.  And  wilt  thou  have  me? 

Ros.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 
,     Or/.  What  sayest  thou? 

Ros.  Are  you  not  good? 

Or/.  I  hope  so. 

Ros.  Why,  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a 
good  thing?— Come,  sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest, 
and  marry  us. — Give  me  your  hand,  Orlando. — 
What  do  you  say,  sister? 

Or/.  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

Ce/.  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ros.  You  must  begin, — "Will  you,  Orlando," — 

Cc/.  Go  to. — Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to  wife  this 
Rosalind? 

Or/.  I  will. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  when? 

Or/.  W  hy  now ;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Ros.  Then  you  must  say, — "I  take  thee,  Rosa- 
lind, for  wife." 

Or/.  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Ros.  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission ;  but, — 
I  do  take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  husband:  there's  a 
girl  goes  before  the  priest ;  and,  certainly,  a  woman's 
thought  runs  before  her  actions. 

Or/.  So  do  all  thoughts, — they  are  winged. 

Ros.  Now  tell  me  how  long  you  would  have  her, 
after  you  have  possessed  her? 

Or/.  For  ever  and  a  day. 

Ros.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever.  No,  no, 
Orlando;  men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December 
when  they  wed:  maids  are  May  when  they  are 
maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives. 
I  will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  tlian  a  Barbary  cock- 
pigeon  over  his  hen ;  more  clamorous  than  a  parrot 
against  rain ;  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape ;  more 
giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey :  I  will  weep  for 
nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain,  and  I  will  do  that 
when  you  are  disposed  to  be  merry ;  I  will  laugh  like 
a  hyen,  and  that  when  thou  art  inclined  to  sleep. 

Or/.  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

Or/.  O,  but  she  is  wise. 

Ros.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do 
this:  the  wiser,  the  waywarder:  make  the  doors 
upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  case- 
ment ;  shut  that,  and  'twill  out  at  the  key-hole ;  stop 
that,  'twill  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the  chimney. 

Or/.  A  man  that  hath  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he 
might  say, — "Wit,  whither  wilt?" 

Ros.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it,  till 
you  met  your  wife's  wit  going  to  your  neighbour's  bed. 

Or/.  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse  that? 

Ros.  Marry,  to  say, — she  came  to  seek  you  there. 
You  shall  never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless 
you  take  her  without  her  tongue.  O,  that  woman 
that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion, 
let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will 
breed  it  like  a  fool. 

Or/.  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will  leave 
thee. 

Ros.  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two  hours ! 

Or/.  I  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner:  by  two 
o'clock  I  will  be  with  thee  again. 

Ros.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways ; — I  knew 
what  you  would  prove :  my  friends  told  me  as  much, 
and  I  thought  no  less: — that  flattering  tongue  of 
yours  won  me:— 'tis  but  one  cast  away,  and  so, — 
come,  death ! — Two  o'clock  is  your  hour? 

Or/.  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 
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Ros.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,,  and  so 
God  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not 
dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise,  or 
come  one  minute  behind  your  hoar,  I  will  think  you 
the  most  pathetical  break-promise,  and  the  most 
hollow  lover,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  her  you 
call  Rosalind,  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross 
band  of  the  unfaithful :  therefore,  beware  my  cen- 
sure, and  keep  your  promise. 

Orl.  With  no  less  religion  than  if  thou  wert  indeed 
my  Rosalind  :  so,  adieu. 

Ros.  Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines 
all  such  offenders,  and  let  Time  try :  adieu. 

[Exit  Orlando. 

Cel.  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your 
love-prate :  we  must  nave  your  doublet  and  hose 
plucked  over  your  head,  and  show  the  world  what 
the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest 

Ros.  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that 
thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in 
love !  But  it  cannot  be  sounded :  my  affection  hath 
an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal. 

Cel.  Or  rather,  bottomless;  that  as  fast  as  you 
pour  affection  in,  it  runs  out 

Ros.  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus, 
that  was  begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and 
born  of  madness;  that  blind  rascally  boy,  that 
abuses  every  one's  eyes,  because  his  own  are  out,  let 
him  be  judge  how  deep  I  am  in  love : — I  '11  tell  thee, 
Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlando :  I  '11 
go  find  a  shadow,  and  sigh  till  he  come. 

Cel.  And  I  '11  sleep.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Another  part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Jaques  and  Lords. 

Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer? 

I  Lord.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

yaq.  Let 's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Roman 
conqueror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the  deer's 
horns  upon  his  head,  for  a  branch  of  victory. — Have 
you  no  song,  forester,  for  this  purpose? 

1  Lord.  Yes,  Sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it :  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  so 
it  make  noise  enough. 

SONG. 

What  shall  he  have  that  kill'd  the  deer  ? 
His  leather  skin,  and  horns  to  wear. 
Then  sing  him  home. 

[The  rest  shall  bear  this  burden. 

Take  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn  ; 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  born : 

Thy  father's  father  wore  it, 

And  thy  father  bore  it : 
The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn, 
Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Ros.  How  say  you  now?    Is  it  not  past   two 
And  here  much  Orlando!  [o'clock? 

Cel,  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love  and  a  troubled 
brain, 
He  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  gone  forth — 
To  sleep.     Look,  who  comes  here. 

Enter  Silvius. 

Sil.  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth; — 
My  gentle  Phebe  did  bid  me  give  you  this : 

[Giving  a  letter. 


I  know  not  the  contents ;  but,  as  I  guess 
By  the  stern  brow  and  waspish  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 
It  bears  an  angry  tenor :  pardon  me, 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Ros.  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter, 
And  play  the  swaggerer ;  bear  this,  bear  all : 
She  says  I  am  not  fair ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 
She  calls  me  proud ;  and  that  she  could  not  love  me, 
Were  man  as  rare  as  Phoenix.     Od  's  my  will ! 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me? — Well,  shepherd,  well, 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

Sil.  No,  I  protest,  I  know  not  the  contents : 
Phebe  did  write  it 

Ros.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool, 

And  turn'd  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colour*  d  hand  ;  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'twas  her  hands : 
She  has  a  housewife's  hand ;  but  that 's  no  matter: 
I  say,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

.S/7.  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Ros.  Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers ;  why  she  defies  me, 
Like  Turk  to  Christian :  woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention, 
Such  Etliiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance. — Will  you  hear  the  let- 

Sil.  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet;  [ter? 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 

Ros.  She  Phebes  me :  mark  how  the  tyrant  writes. 
[Reads.] 

*'  Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  turn'd, 
That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  burn'd?" — 

Can  a  woman  rail  thus? 
Sil.  Call  you  this  railing? 
Ros.  [Reads.] 

"  Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 
Warr'st  thou  with  a  woman's  heart?" — 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing? — 
[Reads.] 

"  Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me, 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me." — 

Meaning  me  a  beast — 

[Reads.] 

"  If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine, 
Alack,  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect ! 
W'hiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love ; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move ! 
He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee, 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me  : 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind ; 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 
Will  the  faithful  offer  take 
Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make; 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny, 
And  then  I  '11  study  how  to  die." 

Sil.  Call  you  this  chiding? 

Cel.  Alas,  poor  shepherd ! 

Ros.  Do  you  pity  him?  no,  he  deserves  no  pity. 
— Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman? — What,  to  make 
thee  an  instrument,  and  play  false  strains  upon  thee! 

O 


not  to  be  endured! — Well,  go  your  way  to  her,  (for 
I  see,  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake,)  and  say 
this  to  her: — that  if  she  love  me,  I  charge  her  to 
love  thee;  if  she  will  not,  I  will  never  nave  her; 
unless  thou  entreat  for  her. — If  you  be  a  true  lover, 
j  hence,  and  not  a  word;  for  here  comes  more  com- 
pany. [Exit  Silvius. 


I 


Enter  Oliver. 

OIL  Good  morrow,  fair  ones:  pray  you,  if  you 
Where  in  the  purlie as  of  this  forest  standi  [know, 
A  sheepcote,  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees? 

Cel.  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour 
bottom : 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place. 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself; 
There 's  none  within. 

OIL  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue, 
Then  should  I  know  you  by  description ; 
Such  garments,  and  such  years : — "  The  boy  is  fair, 
Of  female  favour,  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister :  but  the  woman  low, 
And  browner  than  her  brother. "     Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  enquire  for? 

Cel.  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say,  we  are. 
OIL  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both ; 
And  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosalind, 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin : — are  you  he? 
Ros.  I  am :  what  must  we  understand  by  this? 
OIL  Some  of  my  shame ;  if  you  will  know  of  me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerchief  was  stain'd. 

Cel.  I  pniy  you,  tell  it. 

OIL  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again  [you, 

Within  an  hour;  and,  pacing  through  the  forest, 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
Lo !  what  befell !  he  threw  his  eye  aside, 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself : 
Under  an  old  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity,  [age, 

A  wretched  ragged  man,  o  ergrown  with  hair, 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself, 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach' d 
The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly, 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush :  under  which  bush's  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 
Lav  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch, 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir;  for  'tis 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast, 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead : 
This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man, 
And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 
Cel.  O,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same 
brother; 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  UVd  'mongst  men. 

OIL  And  well  he  might  so  do, 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Ros.  But,  to  Orlando : — did  he  leave  him  there, 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness? 

OIL  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purpos'd  so ; 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge, 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion, 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness, 


Who  quickly  fell  before  him :  in  which  hurtling^ 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'd. 
Cel.  Are  you  his  brother? 

Rat.  Was  it  you  he  rescu'd  ? 

Cel.  Was 't  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill  him  ? 

OIL  Twas  I ;  but  'tis  not  I :  I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Ros.  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin? — 

OIL  By  and  by. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two, 
Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bath'd, 
As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place ; — 
In  briefi  he  led  mc  to  the  gentle  duke, 
Who  gave  me  fresh  array  and  entertainment, 
Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love; 
Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave, 
There  stripp'd  himself,  and  here  upon  his  arm 
The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away, 
Which  all  this  while  had  bled ;  and  now  he  fainted, 
And  cried,  in  minting,  upon  Rosalind. 
Brief;  I  recovered  him,  bound  up  his  wound ; 
And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart, 
He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am, 
To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 
His  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin, 
Dyed  in  his  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 
That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind! 

CtL  [Rosalind  swoons.]  Why,  how  now,  Gany- 
mede! sweet  Ganymede ! 

OIL  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood. 

Cel.  There  is  more  in  it — Cousin ! — Ganymede! 

OIL  Look,  he  recovers. 

Ros.  I  would  I  were  at  home. 

Cel.  We  'n  lead  you  thither.— 

I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm? 

OIL  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth: — you  a  man?  You 
A  man's  heart  [lack 

Ros.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it  Ah,  sirrah,  a  body 
would  think  this  was  well  counterfeited :  I  pray  you, 
tell  your  brother  how  well  I  counterfeited. — Heieh 
ho!—  * 

OIL  This  was  not  counterfeit :  there  is  too  great 
testimony  in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion 
of  earnest. 

Ros.  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

OIL  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counter- 
feit to  be  a  man. 

Ros.  So  I  do :  but,  i'  faith,  I  should  have  been  a 
woman  by  right 

Cel.  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler:  pray  you, 
draw  homewards. — Good  Sir,  go  with  us. 

OIL  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind, 

Ros,  I  shall  devise  something.  But,  I  pray  you, 
commend  my  counterfeiting  to  him : — will  you  go? 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 

Scbns  L — The  forest  o/Akdrn. 

Enter  Tovchstohb  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey;  patience, 
gentle  Audrey. 

Aud.  'Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all 
the  old  gentleman's  saying. 


aCENI  II.  1 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


Touch.  A  most  wicked  Sir  Oliver,  Audrey,  a 
moal  vile  Mar-tent.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth 
here  in  the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

Aud.  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis :  he  hath  no  interest 
in  me  in  the  world :   here  comes  the  man  you 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  mc  to  see  a 
clown:  by  my  troth,  ttv  that  have  good  wits  have 
much  to  answer  for ;  we  shall  be  flouting ;  we  can' 


Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

Aud.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 
Will.  And  good  even  to  you.  Sic. 
73*   '     "-■■■■■■ 

How  old  are  you,  friend' 

Will.  Five  and  twenty,  Sir. 

Touch,  A  ripe  age.     Is  thy  name  William t 

Will.   William,  Sir. 

Touch.  A  fair  name.  Wast  bom  i'  the  forest 
here! 

Will.  Ay,  Sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch.   Thank  God ;— a  good  answer.      Art  rich? 

Will.  'Faith,  Sir,  so  SO. 

Touch.  So  so,  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent 
good : — and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so.     Art  thou 

Will.   Ay,  Sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit 

Touch.  Why,  thou  saves!  well.  I  Ho  now  re- 
member a  saying,  — "The  fool  doth  think  he  is 
wise:  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a 
fool."  The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a 
desire  to  cat  a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he 
pul  it  into  his  mouth;  meaning  thereby,  that  grapes 
were  made  to  eat,  and  lips  to  open.  You  do  love 
this  maid  ? 

Will  I  do,  Sir. 

Touch,  Give  me  your  hand.     Art  thou  learned? 

Will.  No,  Sir.     ■ 

Touch.  Then  leam  this  of  me  :  to  have,  is  to 
liave;  for  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink,  being 
poured  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling  the  one 
doth  empty  the  other;  for  all  your  writers  do  con- 
sent that  ipse  is  he :  now,  you  are  not  ipse,  for  I  am 
he. 

Will.  Which  he,  Sir? 

Touch.  He,  Sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman. 
Therefore,  you  clown,  aliandon, — which  is  in  the 
vulgar,  leave, — the  socictv,— which  in  the  boorish 
is,  company,— of  this  female, — which  in  the  common 
is,  woman;  which  together  is,  abandon  the  society 
of  this  female,  or,  clown,  thou  perishest ;  or,  to  thy 
better  understanding,  diest;  or,  to  wit,  I  kill  thee, 
make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into  death,  thy 
libertyinto  bondage:  I  will  deal  in  poison  with  thee, 
or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel ;  I  will  bandy  with  thee 
intaction;  I  will  o'errun  thee  with  policy;  Iwillkill 
thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways:  therefore  tremble, 
and  depart. 

Aud.  Do,  good  William. 

Will.  God  rest  you  merry.  Sir.  {Exit. 

Eni,r  Count. 

Cot.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you;  come, 

Touch,  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey,— I  attend,  I 
attend.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  II.— Another  part of the  Ferat. 

Enter  Oblahdo  and  Olivia. 

Orl  Is't  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance 
you  should  Tike  her!  that,  but  seeing,  you  should 
love  her!  and,  loving,  woo!  and,  wooing,  she 
should  grant!  and  will  you  persevcr  to  enjoy  her? 

OH.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question, 
the  poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sud- 
den wooing,  nor  her  sudden  consenting;  but  say 
with  me,  I  love  Alicna ;  say  with  her,  that  she  loves 
me;  consent  with  both,  that  we  may  enjoy  each 
other :  it  shall  be  to  yotfr  good ;  for  my  father's 
house,  and  all  the  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Row- 
land's, will  I  estate  upon  you,  and  here  live  and  die 
a  shepherd. 

Orl.  You  have  my  consent.  Let  your  wedding 
be  to-morrow :  thither  will  I  invite  the  duke,  and  all 
his  contented  followers.  Go  yon  and  prepare  Aliens; 
for,  look  you,  here  comes  my  Rosalind. 

Rot.  God  save  you,  brother. 
OIL  And  you,  fair  sister.  [Exit. 

Ros.  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to 
sec  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  n  scarf! 

the  clawi 

Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Rot.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counter- 
feited to  swoon,  when  he  showed  me  your  handker- 
chief! 

Orl   Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  thsL 

Ros.  O,  I  know  where  you  are: — nay,  'tis  tmet 
there  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden,  but  the  fight 
of  two  rams,  and  Caesar's  thrasonical  brag  of — "I 
came,  saw,  and  overcame:"  for  your  brother  and 
my  sister  no  sooner  met,  but  they  looked  ;  no  sooner 
looked,  but  (hey  loved;  no  sooner  loved,  but  they 
sighed  ;  no  sooner  sighed,  but  they  asked  one  an- 
oilier  the  reason ;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but 
they  sought  the  remedy:  and  in  these  degrees  have 
they  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  which  they 
will  climb  incontinent,  or  else  be  incontinent  before 
marriage :  they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love,  and 
they  wdl  together;  clubs  cannot  part  them. 

Orl.  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow;  mid  I 
will  bid  the  duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  0,  how 
bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through 
another  man  s  eyes!  By  so  much  the  more  shall  I 
to-morrow  be  at  the  height  of  heart-heaviness,  by 
how  much  1  shall  think  my  brother  happy  in  Iiaving 
what  he  wishes  for. 

Ros.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your 
turn  for  Rosalind? 

Orl.   I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Res.  I  will  weary  you,  then,  no  longer  with  idle 
talking.  Know  of  me,  then,  (for  now  I  speak  to 
some  purpose,)  that  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of 
good  conceit  i  I  speak  not  this,  that  you  should 
bear  s  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge,  insomuch  I 
say  I  know  you  sre;  neither  do  I  labour  for  a 
greater  esteem  than  may  in  some  little  measure 
draw  a  belief  from  you,  to  < 
not  to  grace  me.  Believe  tl 
I  can  do  strange  things :  I  have,  > 

ile.     If  you  do  love 
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Rosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture  cries  it 
out,  when  your  brother  marries  Aliena,  shall  you 
marry  her:  I  know  into  what  straits  of  fortune  she 
is  driven;  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  me,  if  it  appear 
not  inconvenient  to  you,  to  set  her  before  your  eyes 
to-morrow,  human  as  she  is,  and  without  any  danger. 

Or/.  Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  I  do;  which  I  tender  dearly, 
though  I  say  I  am  a  magician.  Therefore,  put  you 
in  your  best  array,  bid  your  friends ;  for  if  you  will 
be  married  to-morrow,  you  shall ;  and  to  Rosalind, 
if  you  will. — Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and 
a  lover  of  hers. 

Enter  Silvius  and  Fhebe. 

IVie.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentleness, 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Ros.  I  care  not,  if  I  have :  it  is  my  study 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you : 
You  are  there  follow'd  by  a  faithful  shepherd; 
Look  upon  him,  love  him ;  he  worships  you. 

Phe.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to 
love. 

•577.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  teara; — 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Or/.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Si  I.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service; — 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Or/.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Si/.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy. 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience ; 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  obedience ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

Or/.  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  [To  Rosalind.]  If  this  be  so,  why  blame 
you  me  to  love  you  ? 

Sil  [To  Phebe.]  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you 
me  to  love  you? 

Or/.  If  this   be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you? 

Ros.  Whom  do  you  speak  to, — "why  blame  you 
me  to  love  you?" 

Or/.  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Ros.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this  :  'tis  like  the 
howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon. — [To 
Silvius.]  I  will  help  you,  if  I  can: — [To  Phebe.] 
I  would  love  you,  if  I  could. — To-morrow  meet  me 
all  together. — [To  Phebe.]  I  will  marry  you,  if  ever 
I  marry  woman,  and  I  '11  be  married  to-morrow : — 
[To  Orlando.]  I  will  satisfy  you,  if  ever  I  satisfied 
man,  and  you  shall  be  married  to-morrow: — [To 
Silvius.]  I  will  content  you,  if  what  pleases  you 
contents  you,  and  you  shall  be  married  to-morrow. 
— [To  Orlando.]  As  you  love  Rosalind,  meet:— 
[To  Silvius.]  As  you  love  Phebe,  meet:  and  as  I 
love  no  woman,  I  11  meet. — So,  fare  you  well:  I 
have  left  you  commands. 

Si/.  I  Ml  not  fail,  if  I  live. 

Phe.  Nor  I. 

Or/.  Nor  I. 

[Exeufti. 


Scene  III.— Attot/ier  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey ;  to- 
morrow will  we  be  married. 

Aud.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart;  and  I  hope 
it  is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of 
the  world.  Here  come  two  of  the  banished  duke's 
pages. 

Enter  two  Pages. 

1  Page.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met.  Come,  sit,  sit, 
and  a  song. 

2  Page.   We  are  for  you :  sit  i'  the  middle. 

1  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into't  roundly,  without 
hawking,  or  spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which 
are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice? 

2  Page.  V  faith,  i'  faith;  and  both  in  a  tune^  like 
two  gypsies  on  a  horse. 

SONG. 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
That  o'er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding: 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye, 
With  a  hey,  and  a  ho.  and  a  hey  nonino, 

These  pretty  country  folks  would  lie, 
In  the  spring  time,  &c. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour, 
With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 

How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower 
In  the  spring  time,  &c. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time, 
With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino; 

For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  the  spring  time,  &c. 

Touch.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  there  was 
no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very 
untuneable. 

i  Page.  You  are  deceived,  Sir:  we  kept  time,  we 
lost  not  our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes ;  I  count  it  but  time  lost 
to  hear  such  a  foolish  song.  God  be  wi'  you ;  and 
God  mend  your  voices ! — Come,  Audrey.     [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.—  Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Duke  Senior,  Amiens,  Jaques,  Orlando,  Oliver, 

and  Celia. 

Duke  S.  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the  boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised?  [not ; 

Or/.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear. 

Enter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Phede. 
Ros.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compact  is 

urgM : — 
[To  the  Duke.]  You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind, 
You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 

Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give 

with  her. 
Ros.  [To  Orlando.]  And  you  say,  you  will  have 

her,  when  I  bring  her? 
Or/.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 
Ros.  [To  Phebe.]  You  say,  you'll  marry  me,  if  I 

be  willing? 
Phe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 
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Ros.  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  many  me, 
You  '11  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd? 

Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 

Ros.  [To  Silvius.]  You  say,  that  you'll  have 
Phebe,  if  she  will?  [thing. 

Si/.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one 

Ros.  I  have  promis'd  to  make  all  this  matter  even. 
Keep  you  your  word,  O  duke,  to  give  your  daugh- 
ter;— 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter : — 
Keep  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you  '11  marry  me, 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd: — 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you  '11  marry  her, 
If  she  refuse  me: — and  from  hence  I  go, 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd  boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 

Or/.  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  1  ever  saw  him, 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter : 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-born, 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle, 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest. 

Jaq.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and 
these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark.  Here  comes 
a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues 
are  called  fools. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  At* drey. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all ! 

Jaq.  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome :  this  is  the 
motley- minded  gentleman,  that  I  have  so  often  met 
in  the  forest :  he  hath  been  a  courtier,  he  swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to 
my  purgation.  I  have  trod  a  measure ;  I  have  flat- 
tered a  lady;  I  have  been  politic  with  my  friend, 
smooth  with  mine  enemy;  I  have  undone  three 
tailors;  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to  have 
fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up? 

Touch.  'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was 
upon  the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq.  How  seventh  cause? — Good  my  lord,  like 
this  fellow. 

Duke  S.   I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God  'ild  you,  Sir ;  1  desire  you  of  the  like. 
I  press  in  here,  Sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  country 
•copulatives,  to  swear,  and  to  forswear;  according 
as  marriage  binds  and  blood  breaks : — a  poor  virgin, 
Sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  Sir,  but  mine  own;  a  poor 
humour  of  mine,  Sir,  to  take  that  that  no  man  else 
will :  rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  Sir,  in  a  poor 
house,  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster. 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and  senten- 
tious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool's  bolt,  Sir,  and  such 
dulcet  diseases. 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause;  how  did  you 
find  the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed: — bear 
your  body  more  seeming,  Audrey: — as  thus,  Sir. 
I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier's  beard : 
he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut 
well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was :  this  is  called  the 
Retort  courteous.  If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it  was 
not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to 
please  himself:  this  is  called  the  Quip  modest     If 


again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my  judgment : 
this  is  called  the  Reply  churlish.  If  again,  it  was 
not  well  cut,  he  would  answer,  I  spake  not  true: 
this  is  called  the  Reproof  valiant  If  again,  it  was 
not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  1  lie :  this  is  called  the 
Countercheck  quarrelsome:  and  so  to  the  Lie  cir- 
cumstantial, and  the  Lie  direct 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  his  beard  was  not 
well  cut? 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  farther  than  the  Lie  circum- 
stantial, nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  Lie  direct ;  and 
so  we  measured  swords,  and  parted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees 
of  the  lie? 

Touch.  O  Sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book ; 
as  you  have  books  for  good  manners :  I  will  name 
you  the  degrees.  The  first,  the  Retort  courteous; 
the  second,  the  Quip  modest;  the  third,  the  Reply 
churlish ;  the  fourth,  the  Reproof  valiant ;  the  filth, 
the  Countercheck  quarrelsome;  the  sixth,  the  Lie 
with  circumstance;  the  seventh,  the  Lie  direct 
All  these  you  may  avoid,  but  the  Lie  direct;  and 
you  may  avoid  that  too,  with  an  "  if."  I  knew  when 
seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel;  but  when 
the  parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought 
but  of  an  "  if,"  as  "If  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so;" 
and  they  shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your 
"if"  is  the  only  peace-maker;  much  virtue  in  "i£" 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord?  he 's  as 
good  at  any  thing,  and  yet  a  fool. 

Duke  S.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse, 
and  under  the  presentation  of  that,  he  shoots  his 
wit. 

Still  music.    Enter  Hymen,  leading  Rosalind  in  woman's 

clothes:  andCii.UA. 

Ifym,  Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven, 
When  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  together. 
Good  duke,  receive  thy  daughter: 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her; 

Yea,  brought  her  hither, 
That  thou  mightst  join  her  hand  with  his, 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is. 
Ros.  [7o  Duke  S. ]  To  you  1  give  myself,  for  I  am 
yours.— 
[To  Orlando.]  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 
Duke  S.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 

daughter. 
Or/.  If   there    be  truth   in  sight,   you  are   my 

Rosalind. 
Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true, 
Why  then, — my  love  adieu! 
Ros.  [To  Duke  S.]  I  '11  have  no  father,  if  you  be 
not  he : — 
[  To  Orlando.]  I  '11  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not 

he: — 
[To  Phebe.]  Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not 
she. 
Hym.  Peace,  ho !    I  bar  confusion : 
'Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events : 
Here 's  eight  that  must  take  hands 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands, 

If  truth  holds  true  contents. 
[To  Orlando  atui  Rosalind.]   You  and 

you  no  cross  shall  part : — 
[  To  Oliver  and  Celia.]  You  and  you  are 
heart  in  heart: — 


[To  Phebe.]  You  to  his  love  must  accord, 

Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord : — 

[  To  Touchstone  and  Audrey.]  You  and 

you  are  sure  together, 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlock -hymn  we  sing, 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning ; 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish, 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 

SONG. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crown  : 
O  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed  ! 

Tis  Hymen  peoples  every  town : 
High  wedlock,  then,  be  honoured  : 

Honour,  high  honour  and  renown, 

To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town ! 

Duke  S.  O  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art  to 
me! 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 
Phe.  [To  Silvius.]  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now 
thou  art  mine ; 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine. 

Enter  Jaques  de  Bois. 
Jaq.  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word  or 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Rowland,  [two : 

That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly. — 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Address'd  a  mighty  power ;  which  were  on  foot, 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword  : 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came ; 
Where,  meeting  with  *m  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise  and  from  the  world ; 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish'd  brother, 
And  all  their  lands  restored  to  them  again, 
That  were  with  him  exil'd.     This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 


Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man ; 

Thou  offer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding : 
To  one,  his  lands  withheld;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot : 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number, 
That  have  endurd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us, 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune, 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-fall'n  dignity, 
And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry. — 
Play,  music! — and  you,  brides  and  bridegrooms  all, 
With  measure  heap  d  in  joy,  to  the  measures  fall. 

Jaq.  Sir,    by  your   patience. — If   I  heard    you 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life,  [rightly, 

And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court? 

Jaq.  de  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq .  To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learn' cL — 
[To   Duke  S.]    You   to   your   former  honour   I 

bequeath ; 
Your  patience,  and  your  virtue,  well  deserve  it : — 
[To  Orlando.]  You  to  a  love,  that  your  true  faith 

doth  merit: — 
[To  Oliver.]  You  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great 

allies : — 
[To  Silvius.]  You  to  a  long  and  well  deserved 

bed: — 
[To  Touchstone.]  And  you  to  wrangling;  for  thy 

loving  voyage 
Is  but  for  two  months  victual'd. — So,  to  your  plea- 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures.       [sures : 

Duke  S.  Stay,  Jaques,  stay. 

Jaq.  To  see  no  pastime,  I : — what  you  would  have, 
I  Ml  stay  to  know  at  your  abandon'd  cave.        [Exit. 

Duke  S.  Proceed,  proceed :  we  will  begin  these 
rites, 
As  we  do  trust  they  '11  end,  in  true  delights. 


EPILOGUE. 


Ros.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the 
epilogue;  but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome,  than  to 
see  the  lord  the  prologue.  If  it  be  true  that  good 
wine  needs  no  bush,  'tis  true  that  a  good  play  needs 
no  epilogue:  yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  good 
bushes;  and  good  plays  prove  the  better  by  the 
help  of  good  epilogues.  What  a  case  am  I  in,  then, 
that  am  neither  a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot  insinu- 
ate with  you  in  the  behalf  of  a  good  play !  I  am 
not  furnished  like  a  beggar,  therefore  to  beg  will 
not  become  me:  my  way  is,  to  conjure  you;  and 
I  Ml  begin  with  the  women.    I  charge  you,  O  women, 


for  the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of 
this  play  as  please  you :  and  I  charge  you,  O  men, 
for  the  love  you  bear  to  women,  (as  I  perceive  by 
your  simpering  none  of  you  hates  them,)  that  be- 
tween you  and  the  women,  the  play  may  please. 
If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as 
had  beards  that  pleased  me,  complexions  that  liked 
me,  and  breaths  that  I  defied  not ;  and,  I  am  sure, 
as  many  as  have  good  beards,  or  good  faces,  or 
sweet  breaths,  will,  for  my  kind  offer,  when  I  make 
court'sy,  bid  me  farewell.  [Exeunt. 
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DRAMATIS  TERSON.^. 


A  Lord* 

Christophkk  Sly,  a  Tinker. 
Hostess,  Page,  Players,  Huntsmen 
and  Servants. 


•} 


Persona  in  the 
Induction. 


Baptist  a,  a  rich  Gentleman  of  Padua. 
Vincentio,  an  old  Gentleman  <j/"Pisa. 
Lucentio,  ton  to  Vinckntio  ;  m  love  with  Biakca. 
Pbtruchio,  a  Gentleman  ^Verona ;  suitor  to  Kath- 

arina. 
Gremio,       J  iniiors  fo  3,^^ 


Grumio,  I  servants  to  Pktruchio. 

Curtis,  ) 

Pedant. 


Rath arina,  the  Shrew,  J.  daugkief9  *  Battist*. 

Widow.' 

Tailor,  Haberdusher,  and  Servants  attending  on 
Baptist  a  and  Pbtruchio. 


Hortknsio 

SCENE,— Sometimes  in  Padua;  and  sometimes  in  Petruchio's  House  in  the  Country. 


INDUCTION. 

Scene  I. — Before  an  Alehouse  on  a  Heath. 
Enter  Hostess  and  Sly. 
Sly.  I  '11  pheese  you,  in  faith. 
Host.  A  pair  of  stocks,  you  rogue ! 
Sly.  Y*  are  a  baggage :  the  Slys  are  no  rogues ; 
look  in  the  chronicles,  we  came  in  with  Richard  Con- 
queror.    Therefore,  paucas  pallabris ;  let  the  world 
slide:  Sessa! 

Host  Yon  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have 
burst? 

Sly.  No,  not  a  denier.     Go  by.  Saint  Jeronimy, — 
Go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

Host.  I  know  my  remedy:  I  must  go  fetch  the 

thirdborough.  [Exit. 

Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  I  '11  answer 

him  by  law :  I  '11  not  budge  an  inch,  boy :  let  Mm 

come,  and  kindly. 

[Lies  down  on  the  ground,  and  falls 
asleep. 

Wind  Horns.    Enter  a  Lord  from  hunting,  with  Hunts- 
men and  Servants. 

Lord.  Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my 
hounds: 
Trash  Merriman, — the  poor  cur  is  emhoss'd ; 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  decp-mouth'd  brach. 
Saw*st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  corner,  in  the  coldest  fault? 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 

I  Hun.  Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord ; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  Toss, 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent: 
Tmst  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool :  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all: 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

I  Hun.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Lord.  [Sees  Sly.]  What's  here?  one  dead,   or 
drank?    See,  doth  he  breathe? 


2  Hun.  He  breathes,  my  lord.    Were  he  not 

warm'd  with  ale, 
This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 
Lord.  O  monstrous  beast!  how  like  a  swine  he 

lies! — 
Grim   death,   how   foul  and   loathsome    is   thine 

image  ! — 
Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. 
What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey'd  to  bed, 
Wrapp'd  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his  fingers, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed, 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes, — 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 

i  Hun.    Believe  me,   lord,   I  think  he  cannot 

choose. 
2  Hun.  It  would  seem  strange  unto  him  when  he 

wak'd. 
Lord.  Even  as  a  flattering  dream,  or  worthless 

fancy. 
Then  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest : — 
Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber, 
And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures : 
Balm  his  foul  head  in  warm  distilled  waters, 
And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet: 
Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes, 
To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound : 
And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight. 
And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence, 
Say, — What  is  it  your  honour  will  command? 
Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  bason 
Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrew'd  with  flowers; 
Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper, 
And  say, — Will't  please  your  lordship  cool  your 

hands? 
Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit, 
And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear; 
Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse, 
And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease; 
Persuade  him  that  he  hath  been  lunatic ; 
And,  when  he  says  he  is,  say  that  he  dreams, 
For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 
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This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  Sirs : 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent, 
If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty. 

1  Hun.  My  lord,  I  warrant  you,  wc  will  play  our 
As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence,  [part, 
He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 

Lord.  Take  him  up  gently,  and  to  bed  with  him ; 
And  each  gne  to  his  office  when  he  wakes. — 

[Sly  is  borne  out.     A  trumpet  sounds. 
Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  that  sounds : — 

{Exit  Servant 
Belike,  some  noble  gentleman,  that  means, 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. — 

Re-enter  Servant. 

How  now !  who  is  it? 

Set  v.  An  it  please  your  honour, 

Players  that  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 

Lard,  Bid  them  come  near. 

Enter  Players. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 
Players.  We  thank  your  honour. 
Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-night? 

2  Play.    So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our 

duty. 

Lord.  With  all  my  heart. — This  fellow  I  remember, 
Since  once  he  play'd  a  fanner's  eldest  son : — 
'Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so  well : 
I  have  forgot  your  name ;  but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted  and  naturally  perform'd. 

I  Play.  I  think  'twas  Soto  that  your  honour  means. 

Lord.  'Tis  very  true:  thou  didst  it  excellent. — 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time ; 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand, 
Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  much. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night : 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties ; 
Lest,  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play,) 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion, 
And  so  offend  him ;  for  I  tell  you,  Sirs, 
If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient 

I  Play.  Fear  not,  my  lord :  we  can  contain  our- 
Were  he  the  veriest  antick  in  the  world,         [selves, 

Lord.  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery, 
And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one : 
Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords.  — 

{Exeunt  Servant  and  Players. 
{To  a  Servant]  Sirrah,  go  you  to  Barthol'mew  my 

Page. 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady  : 

That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber; 

And  call  him  madam,  do  him  obeisance.  • 

Tell  him  from  me,  (as  he  will  win  my  love,) 

He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action, 

Such  as  he  hath  observ'd  in  noble  ladies 

Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplished: 

Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do, 

With  soft  low  tongue  and  lowly  courtesy ; 

And  say, — What  is't  your  honour  will  command, 

Wherein  your  lady  and  your  humble  wife 

May  show  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love? 

And  then,  —  with  kind  embracements,    tempting 

kisses, 

And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom, — 

Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoy 'd 

To  see  her  noble  lord  restor'd  to  health, 

Who  for  this  seven  years  hath  esteemed  him 

No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar : 


And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift 

To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears, 

An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift ; 

Which,  in  a  napkin  being  close  convey'd, 

Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  wat'ry  eye. 

See  this  despatched  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst: 

Anon  I  '11  give  thee  more  instructions. 

{Exit  Servant. 
I  know  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace, 
Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman : 
I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard  husband ; 
And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from  laughter, 
When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant. 
I  '11  in  to  counsel  them ;  haply  my  presence 
May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen, 
Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  Bedchamber  in  the  Lord's  House. 

Sly  is  discovered  in^a  rich  night  gmott,  -with  Attendants ; 
some  "with,  apparei,  ot/iers  with  bason*  nvert  and  appur- 
tcnances,  others  with  wine a  tut sweetmeats.  £nter  Lord, 
dressed  like  a  servant. 

Sly.  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 

1  Serv.  Wiil't  please  your  lordship  drink  a  cup  of 

sack? 

2  Serv.  Will  *t  please  your  honour  taste  of  these 

conserves? 

3  Serv.  What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear  to- 

day? 

Sly.  I  am  Christophero  Sly;  call  not  me  honour, 
nor  lordship :  I  ne'er  drank  sack  in  my  life ;  and  if 
you  give  me  any  conserves,  give  me  conserves  of 
beef:  ne'er  ask  me  what  raiment  I'll  wear;  for  I 
have  no  more  doublets  than  backs,  no  more  stock- 
ings than  legs,  nor  no  more  shoes  than  feet, — nay, 
sometime  more  feet  than  shoes,  or  such  shoes  as 
my  toes  look  through  the  overleather. 

Lord.  Heaven  cease  this   idle  humour  in  your 
honour ! 
O,  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent, 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit ! 

Sly.  What,  would  you  make  me  mad?  Am  not 
I  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  son,  of  Burton-heath ; 
by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by 
transmutation  a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  present  pro- 
fession a  tinker.  Ask  Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  ale- 
wife  of  Wincot,  if  she  know  me  not :  if  she  say  I 
am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale, 
score  me  up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom. 
What :  I  am  not  bestraught :  here 's — 

i  Serv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  mourn. 

2  Serv.  O,    this  it  is  that  makes  your  servants 
droop. 

Lord.  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  shun 
your  house, 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
O  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth ! 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment, 
And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams. 
I^ook  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee, 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  l^eck. 
Wilt  thou  have  music?  hark!  Apollo  plays, 
And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing :         {Music, 
Or  wUt  thou  sleep?  we'll  have  thee  to  a  couch 
Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 
On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 
Say  thou  wilt  walk ;  we  will  bestrew  the  ground : 
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Or  wilt  thou  ride,  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd, 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 
Dost  thou  love  hawking?  thou  hast  hawks  will  soai 
Above  the  morning  lark :  or  wilt  thou  hunt? 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

1  Serv.  Say  thou  wilt  course ;  thy  greyhounds  are 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe.   [as  swift 

2  Serv.  Dost  thou  love  pictures?   we  will  fetch 

thee  straight 
Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook, 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid, 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Lord.  We  '11  show  thee  lo  as  she  was  a  maid, 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  surpris'd, 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done.  [wood, 

3  Serv.  Or  Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny 
Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds ; 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep, 

So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord : 
Thou  hast  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

1  Scn\  And,  till  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed  for 
Like  envious  floods,  o'er-ran  her  lovely  face,    [thee, 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world ; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

Sly.  Am  I  a  lord  ?  and  have  I  such  a  lady? 
Or  do  I  dream?  or  have  I  drcam'd  till  now? 
I  do  not  sleep :  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak ; 
I  smell  sweet  savours ;  and  I  feel  soft  things : — 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed ; 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christophero  Sly. — 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 

1  Serv.  Will't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash 
your  hands  ? 
[Servants  presetit  a  eiver,  bason,  and  napkin. 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restor'd ! 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are ! 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream ; 
Or,  when  you  wak'd,  so  wak'd  as  if  you  slept. 

Sly.  These  fifteen  years.!  by  my  fay,  a  goodly  nap. 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time? 

I  Sen:  O,  yes,  my  lord ;  but  very  idle  words : 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber, 
Yet  would  you  say,  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door; 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house ; 
And  say,  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet, 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts : 
Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hackct. 

Sly.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 

3  Serv.  Why,  Sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor  no 
such  maid ; 
Nor  no  such  men,  as  you  have  rcckon'd  up, — 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece, 
And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpernell ; 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these, 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

Sly.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends  I 

All.  Amen. 

Sly.  I  thank  thee :  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it 

Enter  the  Page,  as  a  lady,  with  Attendants. 

Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord? 
Sly.  Marry,  I  fare  well ;  for  here  is  cheer  enough. 
Where  is  my  wife? 
Page.  Here,  noble  lord :  what  is  thy  will  with  her?  , 


Sly.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me  hus- 
band? 
My  men  should  call  me  lord :  I  am  your  good  man. 

Page.   My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and 
husband ; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 

Sly.  I  know  it  well. — What  must  I  call  her? 

Lord.  Madam. 

Sly.  Al'ce  madam,  or  Joan  madam? 

Lord.   Madam,  and  nothing  else :  so  lords  call 
ladies. 

Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  have  dream'd, 
And  slept  above  some  fifteen  year  or  more. 

Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me, 
lieing  all  this  time  abandon'd  from  your  bed. 

Sly.   'Tis  much.  —  Servants,   leave  me  and  her 
alone. — 
Madam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you 
To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two ; 
Or,  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set, 
For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charg'd, 
In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady, 
That  1  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed  • 
I  hope  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  so 
long;  but  1  would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my  dreams 
again :  I  will  therefore  tarry,  in  despite  of  the  flesh 
and  the  blood. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your  amend- 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy ;  [ment, 

For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet, 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congealVl  your  blood, 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy : 
Therefore  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play, 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Sly.  Marry,  I  will;  let  them  play  it.  Is  not  a 
commonty  a  Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tumbling- trick? 

Paqe.  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  is  more  pleasing  stuff. 

Sly.  What,  household  stuff? 

Page.  It  is  a  kind  of  history. 

Sly.  Well,  we'll  sce't.     Come,  madam  wife,  sit 
by  my  side, 
And  let  the  world  slip :  we  shall  ne'er  be  younger. 

\7hcy  sit  down. 


ACT  I. 
Scene  I. — Padua.    A  public  Place. 

Enter  Lucentio  and  Tranio. 

Lite.  Tranio,  since,  for  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, 
I  am  arriv'd  for  fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy ; 
And,  by  my  father's  love  and  leave,  am  arm'd 
With  his  good  will  and  thy  good  company, 
My  trusty  servant,  well  approv'd  in  all ; 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  haply  institute 
A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies, 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens, 
Gave  me  my  being ;  and  my  father  first, 
A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world, 
V  incentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii. 
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Vincentio's  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become,  to  serve  all  hopes  conceiv'd, 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds : 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study, 
Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply,  that  treats  of  happiness 
By  virtue  specially  to  be  achieVd. 
Tell  me  thy  mind ;  for  I  have  Pisa  left, 
And  am  to  Padua  come,  as  he  that  leaves 
A  shallow  plash,  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst 

Tra.  Mi  perdonate,  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself; 
Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy : 
Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline, 
Let 's  be  no  stoics  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  ethics, 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur*d : 
Balk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have, 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk ; 
Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you ; 
The  mathematics  and  the  metaphysics, 
Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you ; 
No  profit  grows,  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en : 
In  brief,  Sir,  study  what  you  most  affect 

Luc.  Gramercies,  Tranio,  Well  dost  thou  advise. 
If  Biondello  now  were  come  ashore, 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness ; 
And  take  a  lodging,  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget 
But  stay  awhile:  what  company  is  this? 

Tra.  Master,  some  show,  to  welcome  us  to  town. 

Enter  Baptista,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Grbmio,  and  Hor- 
tknsio.     Luckntio  and  Tranio  stand  aside. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  farther, 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolv'd  you  know; 
That  is,  not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder : 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Because  I  know  you  well  and  love  you  well, 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 

Gre.   To  cart  her  rather:   she's  too  rough  for 
me. — 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife? 

Kath.  [To  Bap.]  I  pray  you,  Sir,  is  it  your  will 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates? 

Hot.  Mates,  maid!  how  mean  you  that?  no  mates 
for  you, 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Kath.  V  faith,  Sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear : 
I  wis,  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart ; 
But  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool, 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

Hor.  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord  deliver  us ! 

Gre.  And  mc  too,  good  Lord ! 

Tra.  Hush,  master!  here  is  some  good  pastime 
toward : 
That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward, 

Luc.  But  in  the  other's  silence  do  I  see 
Maids'  mild  behaviour,  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio! 

Tra.  Well  said,  master ;  mum !  and  gaze  your  fill. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 
What  I  have  said, — Bianca,  get  you  in : 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca, 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl. 


Kath.  A  pretty  peat !  it  is  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye, — an  she  knew  why. 

Biajt.  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent — 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe : 
My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  company, 
On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself! 

Luc.  Hark,  Tranio!   thou  may'st  hear  Minerva 
speak. 

Hot.  Signior  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange* 
Sony  am  I,  that  our  good-will  effects 
Bianca's  grief. 

Gre.  Why  will  you  mew  her  up, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell, 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue? 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  content  ye ;  I  am  resolv'd : — 
Go  in,  Bianca : —  [Ext/  Bianca. 

And  for  I  know  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry, 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house, 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth. — If  you,  Hortensio, — 
Or  signior  Gremio,  you, — know  any  such, 
Prefer  them  hither ;  for  to  cunning  men 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing-up : 
And  so,  farewell. — Katharina,  you  may  stay: 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca.      [Exit 

Kath.  Why,  and  I  trust  I  may  go  too,  may  I  not  Y 
What,  shall  I  be  appointed  hours;  as  though,  belike, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave,  ha? 

[Exit. 

Gre.  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam:  your  gifts 
are  so  good,  here^s  none  will  hold  you. — Their  love 
is  not  so  great,  Hortensio,  but  wc  may  blow  our 
nails  together,  and  fast  it  fairly  out:  our  cake's 
dough  on  both  sides.  Farewell : — yet,  for  the  love 
I  bear  my  sweet  Bianca,  if  I  can  by  any  means  light 
on  a  fit  man  to  teach  her  that  wherein  she  delights, 
I  will  wish  him  to  her  father. 

Hot.  So  will  I,  signior  Gremio:  but  a  word,  I 
pray.  Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never 
brooked  parle,  know  now,  upon  advice,  it  touchetJi 
us  both, — that  we  may  yet  again  have  access  to  our 
fair  mistress,  and  be  happy  rivals  in  Bianca's  love, — 
to  labour  and  effect  one  thing  'specially. 

Gre.  What 's  that,  I  pray? 

Hon  Marry,  Sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  sister. 

Gre.  A  husband !  a  devil 

Hor.  I  say,  a  husband. 

Gre.  I  say,  a  devil.  Thinkest  thou,  Hortensio, 
though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very  a 
fool  to  be  married  to  hell? 

Hot.  Tush,  Gremio !  though  it  pass  your  patience 
and  mine  to  endure  her  loud  alarums,  why,  man, 
there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could 
light  on  them,  would  take  her  with  all  faults,  and 
money  enough. 

Gre.  I  cannot  tell;  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her 
dowry  with  this  condition, — to  be  whipped  at  the 
high-cross  every  morning. 

Hor.  'Faith,  as  you  say,  there 's  small  choice  in 
rotten  apples.  But,  come;  since  this  bar  in  law 
makes  us  friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth  friendly 
maintained,  till  by  helping  Baptista's  eldest  daughter 
to  a  husband,  we  set  his  youngest  free  for  a  husband, 
and  then  have  to't  afresh. — Sweet  Bianca! — Happy 
man  be  his  dole!  He  that  runs  fastest  gets  trie 
ring.     How  say  you,  signior  Gremio? 

Gre.  I  am  agreed :  and  'would  I  had  given  him 
the  best  horse  m  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing,  that 
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would  thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her, 
and  rid  the  house  of  her !     Come  on. 

[Exeunt  G&bMio  and  Hortensio. 

Tra.  [Advancing.]  I  pray,   Sir,  tell  me, — is  it 
possible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold? 

Luc.  O  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible  or  likely; 
But  see !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness : 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee, — 
That  art  to  me  as  secret  and  as  dear 
As  Anna  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage  was, — 
Tranio,  I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girL 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst ; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt 

Tra.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now ; 
Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  lieart : 
If  love  have  touch'd  you,  naught  remains  but  so,  — 
Redime  te  captum,  quam  queas  mini  mo. 

Luc.  Gramercics,  lad;  go  forward;  this  contents: 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel 's  sound. 

Tra.  Master,  you  look'd'  so  longly  on  the  maid, 
Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what 's  the  pith  of  all. 

Lite.  O  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face, 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had, 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand, 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan  strand. 

Tra.  Saw  you  no  more?  mark'd  you  not  how  her 
Began  to  scold,  and  raise  up  such  a  storm,  [sister 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din? 

Luc.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move, 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air : 
Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Tra.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  stir  him  from  his 
trance. — 
I  pray,  awake,  Sir:  if  you  love  the  maid, 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.     Thus  it 
Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd,     [stands : — 
That,  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her, 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home ; 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  mew'd  her  up, 
Because  she  will  not  l>c  annoy'd  with  suitors. 

Luc.  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father 's  he ! 
But  art  thou  not  advis'd,  he  took  some  care 
To  get  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct  her? 

Tra.  Av,  marry,  am  I,  Sir;  aud  now  'tis  plotted. 

Luc.  I  nave  it,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Master,  for  my  hand, 

IJoth  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Luc.  Tell  me  thine  first. 

Tra.  You  will  be  schoolmaster, 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid: 
That  's  your  device. 

Luc.  It  is :  may  it  be  done? 

Tra.  Not  possible ;  lor  who  shall  bear  your  part, 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Vincentio's  son; 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book ;  welcome  his  friends ; 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them? 

Luc .  Basta;  content  thee ;  for  I  have  it  full. 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house; 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguish'd,  by  our  faces, 
For  man,  or  master :  then,  it  follows  thus ; — 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead, 
Keep  house,  and  port,  and  servants,  as  1  should : 
I  will  some  other  be ;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Pisa. 
'Tis  hatch'd,  and  shall  be  so : — Tranio,  at  once 


Uncase  thee;  take  my  colourM  hat  and  cloak: 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee ; 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra.  So  had  you  need.        [They  exchange  habits. 
In  brief,  Sir,  sith  it  your  pleasure  is, 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient, 
(For  so  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting, — 
'*  Be  serviceable  to  my  son,"  quoth  he, 
Although  I  think  'twas  in  another  sense,) 
I  am  content  to  be  Luccntio, 
Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves: 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  t'  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thrall'd  my  wounded  eye. 
Here  comes  the  rogue. — {Enter  Biondello.]     Su- 
rah, where  have  you  been? 

Bion.  Where  have  I  been!  Nay,  how  now!  where 
are  you? 
Master,  has  my  fellow  Tranio  stol'n  your  clothes, 
Or  you  stol'n  his?  or  both?  pray,  what's  the  news? 

Luc.  Sirrah,  come  hither :  'tis  no  time  to  jest, 
And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio,  here,  to  save  my  life, 
Puts  my  apparel  aud  my  countenance  on, 
And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his ; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 
I  kill'd  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried : 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes, 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life ; 
You  understand  me? 

Bion.  I,  Sir !  ne'er  a  whit. 

Luc.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth : 
Tranio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Bion.  The  better  for  him:  'would  I  were  so  too! 

Tra.  So  would   I,  'faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next 

wish  after,  [ter. 

That  Lucentio  indeed  had  Baptista's  youngest  daugh- 

But,  sirrah, — not  for  my  sake,  but  your  master's, — 

I  advise 
You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of  com- 
panies : 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 
But  in  all  places  else,  your  master,  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  let 's  go : — 
One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute, — 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers :  if  thou  ask  me 

why,— 
Sufficeth,  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty. 

\Exeuni. 

I  Serv.  My  lord,  you  nod ;  you  do  not  mind  the 
play. 

Sly.  Yes,  by  saint  Anne,  do  I.  A  good  matter, 
surely :  comes  there  any  more  of  it? 

Page.  My  lord,  'tis  but  begun. 

Sly.  'Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam 
lady :  would  'twere  done ! 

Scene  II.— Padua.    Before  Hortensio's  House. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  GnUMZO. 

Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave, 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua;  but,  of  all, 
My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortensio;  and  I  trow  this  is  his  house. — 
Here,  sirrah  Grumio ;  knock,  I  say. 

Gru.  Knock,  Sir!  whom  should  I  knock?  is  there 
any  man  has  rebused  your  worship? 

Pel.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 
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Gru.  Knock  you  here,  Sir!  why,  Sir,  what  am  I, 
Sir,  that  I  should  knock  you  here,  Sir? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate, 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I  '11  knock  your  knave's  pate. 

Gru.  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome. — I  should 
knock  you  first, 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  Will  it  not  be? 
'Faith,  sirrah,  an  you'll  not  knock,  I'll  wring  it ; 
I  '11  try  how  you  can  sol,  /at  and  sing  it. 

[He  wrings  GRUMIO  by  the  ears. 

Gru.   Help,  masters,  help !  my  master  is  mad. 

Pet.  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you,  sirrah  villain ! 

Enter  Hortensio. 

I  lor.  How  now!  what's  the  matter? — My  old 
friend  Grumio!  and  my  good  friend  Petruchio! — 
How  do  you  all  at  Verona? 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  come  you  to  part  the  fray? 
Con  tutto  il  core  ben  trovato,  may  I  say. 

Hor.  Alia  nostra  casa  ben  venutoy  molto  honor  a  to 
signior  mio  Petruchio. — 
Rise,  Grumio,  rise :  we  will  compound  this  quarrel. 

Gru.  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  Sir,  what  he  'leges  in 
Latin. — If  this  be  not  a  lawful  cause  for  me  to  leave 
his  service, — look  you,  Sir, — he  bid  me  knock  him, 
and  rap  him  soundly,  Sir :  well,  was  it  fit  for  a  servant 
to  use  his  master  so;  being,  perhaps,  (for  aught  I 
see)  two  and  thirty, — a  pip  out? 
Whom,  'would  to  God,  I  had  well  knock'd  at  first, 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  A  senseless  villain? — Good  Hortensio, 
I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate, 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 

Gru.  Knock  at  the  gate! — O  heavens!  Spake 
you  not  these  words  plain, — "  Sirrah,  knock  me 
here,  rap  me  here,  knock  me  well,  and  knock  me 
soundly?"  And  come  you  now  with — knocking  at 
the  gate? 

Pet.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  patience ;  I  am  Grumio's  pledge : 
Why,  this'  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you, 
Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,  what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona? 

Pet.  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through 
the  world, 
To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home, 
Where  small  experience  grows.     But  in  a  few, 
Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me : — 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceas'd ; 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze, 
Haply  to  wive  and  thrive  as  best  I  may : 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home, 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

Hor.   Petruchio,  shall  I  then  come  roundly  to  thee, 
And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-favour'd  wife? 
Thou  'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel : 
And  yet  I  '11  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich, 
And  very  rich : — but  thou  'rt  too  much  my  friend, 
And  1  '11  not  wish  thee  to  her. 

Pet.   Signior  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  friends  as  we, 
Few  words  suffice ;  and  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, 
(As  wealth  is  burden  of  my  wooing  dance) 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love, 
As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse, 
She  moves  mc  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least, 


Affection's  edge  in  me, — were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas : 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Gru.  Nay,  look  you,  Sir,  he  tells  you  flatly  what 
his  mind  is :  why,  give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry 
him  to  a  puppet  or  an  aglet-baby;  or  an  old  trot 
with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head,  though  she  have  as 
many  diseases  as  two  and  fifty  horses :  why,  nothing 
comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withal. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  since  we  are  stepp'd  thus  far  in, 
I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jest. 
I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
With  wealth  enough,  and  young  and  beauteous; 
Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman : 
Her  only  fault,  (and  that  is  faults  enough,) 
Is, — that  she  is  intolerable  curst, 
And  shrewd,  and  forward;  so  beyond  all  measure, 
That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  peace!  thou  know'st  not  gold's 
effect : — 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  'tis  enough ; 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Hor.   Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 
An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman  : 
Her  name  is  Katharina  Minola, 
Renown'd  hi  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 

Pet.  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her ; 
And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  well. 
I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her ; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you, 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encounter, 
Unless  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Gru.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  let  him  go  while  the  humour 
lasts.  O'  my  word,  an  she  knew  him  as  well  as  1  do, 
she  would  think  scolding  would  do  little  good  upon 
him :  she  may,  perhaps,  call  him  half  a  score  knaves, 
or  so:  why,  that's  nothing;  an  he  begin  once,  he'll 
rail  in  his  rope-tricks.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Sir, — an 
she  stand  him  but  a  little,  he  will  throw  a  figure  in 
her  face,  and  so  disfigure  her  with  it,  that  she  shall 
have  no  more  eyes  to  see  withal  than  a  cat.  You 
know  him  not,  Sir. 

Hor.  Tarry,  Petruchio,  I  must  go  with  thee; 
For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  is : 
He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold, 
His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca ; 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more, 
Suitors  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love ; 
Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible 
(For  those  defects  I  have  before  rehears'd,) 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd ; 
Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en, 
That  none  shall  have  access  unto  Bianca, 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

Gru.  Katharine  the  curst ! 
A  title  for  a  maid,  of  all  titles  the  worst. 

Hor.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petruchio  do  me  grace ; 
And  offer  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes, 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca ; 
That  so  I  may,  by  this  device,  at  least 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her, 
And,  unsuspected,  court  her  by  herself. 

Gru.  Here's  no  knavery!  See,  to  beguile  the 
old  folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads 
together! — 
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Enter  Q9X»\Q\  and  Lucentio  disguised,  with  books  under 

his  arm. 

Master,  master,  look  about  you:  who  goes  there, 
ha? 

Hot,  Peace,  Gramio :  'tis  the  rival  of  my  love. 
Petruchio,  stand  by  a  while. 

Gru.  A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous ! 

[  They  retire. 

Gre.  O,  very  well ;  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you,  Sir;  I  '11  have  them  very  fairly  bound : 
All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand ; 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her : 
You  understand  me :— over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista's  liberality, 
I  '11  mend  it  with  a  largess : — take  your  papers  too, 
And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum  d ; 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself, 
To  whom  they  go.     What  will  you  read  to  her! 

Luc.  Whate'er  I  read  to  her,  I  '11  plead  for  you, 
As  for  my  patron,  (stand  you  so  assurM, ) 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place : 
Yea,  and  perhaps  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  Sir. 

Gre.  O  this  learning !  what  a  thing  it  is ! 

Grii.  O  this  woodcock !  what  an  ass  it  is ! 

Pet.  Peace,  Sirrah! 

Hor.  Grumio,  mum! — [Coming  forward.}    God 
save  you,  signior  Gremio ! 

Gre.  And  you  are  well  met,  signior  Ilortensio. 
Trow  you  whither  I  am  going? — To  Baptista  Minola. 
I  promis'd  to  enquire  carefully 
About  a  schoolmaster  for  the  fair  Bianca : 
And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 
On  this  young  man ;  for  learning  and  behaviour 
Fit  for  her  turn ;  well  read  in  poetry, 
And  other  books, — good  ones,  I  warrant  ye. 

I/or.  'Tis  well :  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman 
Hath  promis'd  me  to  help  me  to  another, 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress ; 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  l>ehind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  so  belov'd  of  me. 

Gre.  Belov'd  of  me, — and  that  my  deeds  shall 

Gru.  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove.  [prove. 

Hor.  Gremio,  'tis  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love : 
Listen  to  me;  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I  '11  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met, 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking, 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Katharine, 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 

Gre.  So  said,  so  done,  is  well : — 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults? 

Pet.  I  know  she  is  an  irksome  brawling  scold : 
If  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 

Gre.  No,  say'st  me  so,  friend?    What  country- 

Pet.  Born  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son:      [man? 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days  and  long  to  see. 

Gre.  O  Sir,  such  a  life,  with  such  a  wife,  were 
strange ! 
But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to 't  o'  God's  name: 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all. 
But  will  you  woo  this  wild  cat? 

Pet.  Will  I  live? 

Grit.  Will  he  woo  her?  ay,  or  I  '11  hang  her. 

Pet.  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent? 
Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff  d  up  with  winds, 


Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat? 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 

And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies? 

Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 

Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  clang? 

And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue; 

That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear, 

As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire? 

Tush,  tush !  fear  boys  with  bugs. 

Gru.  For  he  fears  none. 

Gre.  Hortensio,  hark: 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd, 
My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good,  and  ours. 

Hor.  I  promis'd  we  would  be  contributors, 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 

Gre.  And  so  we  will, — provided  that  he  win  her. 

Gru.  I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner. 

Enter  Tranio,  bravely  apparelled,  and  Biondello. 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you!     If  I  may  be 
bold, 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest  way 
To  the  house  of  signior  Baptista  Minola? 

Bion.  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters : — [  7> 
Tranio.]  is 't  he  you  mean? 

Tra.  Even  he,  Biondello. 

Gre.  Hark  you,  Sir;  you  mean  not  her  to — 

Tra.  Perhaps  him  and  her,  Sir;  what  have  you 
to  do? 

Pet.  Not  her  that  chides,   Sir,  at  any  hand,  I 
pray. 

Tra.  I   love  no  chiders,   Sir. — Biondello,  let's 

Luc.  [Aside.]  Well  begun,  Tranio.  [away. 

Hor.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go : — 
Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea  or  no? 

Tra.  An  if  I  be,  Sir,  is  it  any  offence? 

Gre.  No;  if  without  more  words  you  will  get  you 
hence. 

Tra.  Why,  Sir,  I  pray,  arc  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me  as  for  you? 

Gre.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you? 

Gre.  For  this  reason,  if  you  '11  know, — 
That  she's  the  choice  love  of  signior  Gremio. 

Hor.  That  she's  the  chosen  of  signior  Hortensio, 

Tra.  Softly,  my  masters !  if  you  be  gentlemen, 
Do  me  this  right, — hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman, 
To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown ; 
And,  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is, 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers;. 
Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have : 
And  so  she  shall ;  Lucentio  shall  make  one, 
Though  Paris  came  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 

Gre.  What,  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all ! 

Luc.  Sir,  give  him  head:  I  know  he'll  prove  a 
jade. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words? 

Hor.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  ask  you, 
Did  you  yet  ever  sec  Baptista's  daughter? 

Tra.  No,  Sir;  but  hear  I  do,  that  he  hath  two; 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue, 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet.  Sir,  Sir,  the  first 's  for  me ;  let  her  go  by. 

Gre.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules; 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pet.  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me,  in  sooth : 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for, 
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Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors ; 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed: 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra.  If  it  be  so,  Sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  ine  among  the  rest ; 
And  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat. 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access, — whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her, 
Will  not  so  graceless  be,  to  be  ingrate. 

Hor.  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do  conceive ; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor, 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholden. 

Tra.  Sir,  1  shall  not  be  slack :  in  sign  whereof, 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon, 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress1  health ; 
And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, — 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Gru.  Bion.  O  excellent  motion!     Fellows,  let's 
be  gone. 

Hor.  Thevmotion  *s  good  indeed,  and  be  it  so : — 
Petruchio,  I  shall  be  your  ben  venuto.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 
Scene  I. — Padua.    A  Room  in  Baptista's  House. 

Enter  Katharina  and  Bianca. 

Bian.  Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,   nor  wrong 
yourself, 
To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me; 
That  I  disdain :  but  for  these  other  gawds, 
Unbind  my  hands,  I  '11  pull  them  off  myself, 
Yea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat ; 
Or,  what  you  will  command  me  will  I  do, 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 

Kath.  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee,  tell 
Whom  thou  lov'st  best :  see  thou  dissemble  not 

Bian.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Kaih.  Minion,  thou  liest:  is't  not  Hortensio? 

Bian.  If  you  affect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear, 
I  '11  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have  him. 

Kaih.  O  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more: 
You  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bian.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  en\)  me  so? 
Nay,  then  you  jest ;  and  now  I  well  perceive 
You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while : 
I  pr'ythee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 

Kath,  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  so. 

[Strikes  her. 
Enter  Baptista. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame !  whence  grows  this 
insolence? — 
Bianca,  stand  aside : — poor  girl !  she  weeps : — 
Go  ply  thy  needle;  meddle  not  with  her.— 
-For  shame,  thou  hilding  of  a  devilish  spirit, 
Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee? 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word? 
Kath.  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I  '11  be  reveng'd. 

[Flies  after  Bianca. 
Bap.  What !  in  my  sight? — Bianca,  get  thee  in. 

[Exit  Bianca, 
Kath.  What!  will  you  not  suffer  me?    Nay,  now 
I  see 


She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband; 
I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day, 
And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell. 
Talk  not  to  me :  I  will  go  sit  and  weep, 
Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.  [Exit. 

Bap.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  griev'd  as  I? 
But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Grkmio,  with  Lucbntio  in  the  habit  of  a  mean  mam: 
Petruchio,  with  Hortensio  as  a  Musician;  and 
Tranio,  with  Bion'dkllo  bearing  a  lute  and  books. 

Gre.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 

Bap.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Gremio. — God 
save  you,  gentlemen ! 

Pet.  And  you,  good  Sir.  Pray,  have  you  not  a 
Call'd  Katharina,  fair  and  virtuous?  [daughter 

Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  Sir,  call'd  Katharina. 

Gre.  You  are  too  blunt :  go  to  it  orderly. 

Pet.  You  wrong  me,  signior  Gremio:  give  me 
leave. — 
[  To  Bap.]  I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  Sir, 
That, — hearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit, 
Her  affability  and  bashful  modesty, 
Her  wondrous  qualities  and  mild  behaviour, — 
Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 
Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 
Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard. 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

[Presenting  HORTENSIO. 
Cunning  in  music  and  the  mathematics, 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences, 
Whereof  I  know  she  is  not  ignorant : 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong: 
His  name  is  Licio,  born  in  Mantua. 

Bap.  You  're  welcome,  Sir :  and  he,  for  your  good 
sake. 
But  for  my  daughter  Katharine, — this  I  know, 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet.  I  see  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her ; 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap.  Mistake  me  not ;  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  Sir?  what  may  I  call  your  name? 

Pet.  Petruchio  is  my  name ;  Antonio  s  son, 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Bap.  I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for  his 

Gre.  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray,     [sake. 
Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too; 
Baccare !  you  are  marvellous  forward. 

Pet.  O,  pardon  me,  signior  Gremio ;  I  would  fain 
be  doing. 

Gre.  I  doubt  it  not,  Sir ;  but  you  will  curse  your 
wooing. — 
Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am  sure 
of  it.  To  express  the  like  kindness  myself,  that 
have  been  more  kindly  beholden  to  you  than  any, 
I  freely  give  unto  you  this  young  scholar,  [Pre- 
senting  Lucentio,]  that  hath  been  long  studying  at 
Rheims ;  as  cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  lan- 
guages, as  the  other  in  music  and  mathematics :  his 
name  is  Cambio ;  pray  accept  his  service. 

Bap.  A  thousand  thanks,  signior  Gremio.  Wel- 
come, good  Cambio.—  [To  Tranio.]  But,  gentle 
Sir,  methinks  you  walk  like  a  stranger :  may  I  be 
so  bold  to  know  the  cause  of  your  coming? 

Tra.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  the  boldness  is  mine  own; 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here, 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter, 
Unto  Bianca,  fair  and  virtuous. 
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Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me, 

In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister. 

This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request, — 

That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 

I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  woo, 

And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest : 

And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 

I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument, 

And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books : 

If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 

Bap.  Lucentio  is  your  name, — of  whence,  I  pray? 

Tra.  Of  Pisa,  Sir;  son  to  Vincentio. 

Bap.  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa ;  by  report 
I  know  him  well:  you  are  very  welcome,  Sir. — 
[To  Hor.]  Take  you  the  lute;  [To  Luc.]  and  you 

the  set  of  books ; 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. — 
Hola,  within! 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Sirrah,  lead  these  gentlemen 
To  my  daughters ;  and  tell  them  both, 
These  are  their  tutors :  bid  them  use  them  welL 

[Exit  Servant,  with  Hortensio,  Lucentio, 
and  Biondello. 
We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard, 
And  then  to  dinner.     You  are  passing  welcome, 
And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 

Pet.  Signior  Baptista,  my  business  asketh  haste, 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well ;  and  in  him,  me, 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods, 
Which  I  have  better' d  rather  than  decreas'd : 
Then  tell  me, — if  I  get  your  daughter's  love, 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife? 

Bap.  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands ; 
And,  in  possession,  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Pet.  And,  for  that  dowry,  I  Ml  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood, — be  it  that  she  survive  me, — 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever: 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us, 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtain'cl, 
That  is,  her  love ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Pet.  Why,  that  is  nothing;  for  I  tell  you,  father, 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury : 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind, 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all : 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me ; 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

Bap.  Well  ma/st  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy 
speed! 
But  be  thou  arm'd  for  some  unhappy  words. 

Pet.  Ay,  to  the  proof ;  as  mountains  are  for  winds, 
That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 

Re-enter  Hoktbnsio,  with  hi*  head  broken. 

Bap.  How  now,  my  friend!  why  dost  thou  look 
so  pale? 

Hor,  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 

Bap.  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  musi- 
cian? 

Hor.  I  think  she'll  sooner  prove  a  soldier : 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes.  [lute? 

Bap.  Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the 

Hor.  Whv  no;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets, 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering: 


When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit, 
"Frets,  call  you  these?"  quoth  she;   "I'll  fame 

with  them:" 
And,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the  head, 
And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way; 
And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while, 
As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute; 
While  she  did  call  me  rascal  fiddler, 
And  twangling  Jack ;  with  twenty  such  vile  terms, 
As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 

Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wench! 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did : 
O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her ! 

Bap.  [To  Hor.]  Welly  go  with  me,  and  be  not  so 
discomfited: 
Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter; 
She 's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns. — 
Signior  Petruchio,  will  you  go  with  us, 
Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you? 

Pet.  I  pray  you  do ;  I  will  attend  her  here, 

[Exeunt  Baptista,  Gr*mio,  Tranio,  and 
Hortensio. 
And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  she  comes. 
Say,  that  she  rail ;  why,  then  I  '11  tell  her  plain, 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale : 
Say,  that  she  frown ;  I  '11  say  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew  : 
Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 
Then  I  '11  commend  her  volubility, 
And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence: 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I  '11  give  her  thanks, 
As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week : 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I  '11  crave  the  day 
When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be  married. — 
But  here  she  comes ;  and  now,  Petruchio,  speak. 

Enter  Katharina. 

Good-morrow,  Kate ;  for  that 's  your  name,  I  hear. 

Kath.  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard 
of  hearing : 
They  call  me  Katherine,  that  do  talk  of  me.    [Kate, 

Pet.  You  lie,   in  faith;  for  you   are  call'd  plain 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst; 
But,  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom, 
Kate  of  Kate- Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates, — and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation ; 
Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town, 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 
(Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,) 
Myself  am  mov  d  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Kath.  Mov'd !  in  good  time :  let  him  that  mov'd 
you  hither, 
Remove  you  hence :  I  knew  you  at  the  firs^ 
You  were  a  moveable. 

Pet.  Why,  what's  a  moveable? 

Kath,  A  joint-stool* 

Pet.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  come,  sit  on  me. 

Kath.  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Kath.  No  such  jade  as  you,  if  me  you  mean. 

Pet.  Alas,  good  Kate !  I  will  not  burden  thee ; 
For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light, — 

Kath.  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch; 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 

Pet.  Should  be !  should  buz. 

Kath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

P*t.  O  slow-wing'd  turtle!  shall  a  buzzard  take 
thee? 
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Kath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle, — as  he  takes  a  buzzard. 

Pet.  Come,  come,  you  wasp ;  i'  faith,  you  are  too 
angry. 

Kath.  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 

Pet.  My  remedy  is,  then,  to  pluck  it  out 

Kath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  nnd  it  where  it  lies. 

Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  does  wear  his 
In  his  tail.  [sting? 

Kath.  In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  Whose  tongue? 

Kath.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails ;  and  so  farewell. 

Pet.  What!   with  my  tongue  in  your  tail?  nay, 
come  again, 
Good  Kate ;  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Kath.  That  I  '11  try.     [Striking  him. 

Pet.  I  swear  I  '11  cuff  you,  if  you  strike  again. 

Kath.  So  may  you  lose  your  arms : 
If  you  strike  me,  you  are  no  gentleman ; 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why  then  no  arras. 

Pet.  A  herald,  Kate?     O,  put  me  in  thy  books! 

Kath.  What  is  your  crest?  a  coxcomb? 

Pet.  A  combless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my  hen. 

Kath.  No  cock  of  mine;  you  crow  too  like  a 
craven. 

Pet.  Nay,  come,  Kate,  come ;  you  must  not  look 
so  sour. 

Kath.  It  is  my  fashion,  when  I  see  a  crab. 

Pet.  Why,  here  's  no  crab ;  and  therefore  look  not 

Kath.  There  is,  there  is.  [sour. 

Pet.  Then  show  it  me. 

Kath.  Had  I  a  glass,  I  would. 

Pet.  What,  you  mean  my  face? 

Kath.  Well  aim'd  of  such  a  young  one. 

Pet.  Now,  by  Saint  George,  I  am  too  young  for 

Kath.  Yet  you  are  wither^,  [you. 

Pet.  'Tis  with  cares. 

Kath.  I  care  not. 

Pet.  Nay,  hear  you,  Kate:  in  sooth,  you  'scape 
not  so. 

Kath.  I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarry :  let  me  go. 

Pet.  No,  not  a  whit :  I  find  you  passing  gentle. 
'Twas  told  me,  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  sullen, 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar ; 
For  thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous, 
But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers : 
Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance, 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will ; 
Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk ; 
But  thou,  with  mildness  entertain'st  thy  wooers, 
With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  affable. 
Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  limp? 
O  slanderous  world !     Kate,  like  the  hazel-twig, 
Is  straight  and  slender ;  and  as  brown  in  hue 
As  hazel  nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
O !  let  me  see  thee  walk :  thou  dost  not  halt 

Kath.  Go,  fool ;  and  wHbm  thou  kecp'st,  command. 

Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove, 
As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait? 
O,  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate ; 
And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful ! 

Kath.  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech? 

Pet.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit. 

Kath.  A  witty  mother !  witless  else  her  son. 

Pet.  Am  I  not  wise? 

Kath.  Yes;  keep  you  warm. 

Pet.  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine,  in  thy 
And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside,  [bed : 

Thus  in  plain  terms : — your  father  hath  consented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  'greed  on ; 


And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, 
(Thy  beauty  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well,) 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me : 
For  I  am  he,  am  born  to  tame  you,  Kate ; 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate 
Conformable,  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father :  never  make  denial ; 
I  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Re-enter  Baftista,  Grkmio,  and  Tranio. 

Bap.  Now,  signior  Petruchio,  how  speed  you  with 
my  daughter? 

Pet.  How  but  well,  Sir?  how  but  well? 
It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap.  Why,   how  now,  daughter   Katharine!   in 
your  dumps? 

Kath.  Call  you  me  daughter?  now,  I  promise  you, 
You  have  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet.  Father,  'tis  thus: — yourself  and  all  the  world, 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her  : 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy, 
For  she's  not  firoward,  but  modest  as  the  dove; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel, 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity : 
And  to  conclude, — we  have  'greed  so  well  together, 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 

Kath.  I  '11  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first. 

Gre.  Hark,  Petruchio;  she  says  she'll  see  thee 
hang'd  first 

Tra.  Is  this  your  speeding?  nay  then,  good  night 
our  part! 

Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen ;  I  choose  her  for  my- 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas' d,  what 's  that  to  you?      [self: 
'Tis  bargain'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone, 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 
I  tell  you,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me :  O,  the  kindest  Kate ! 
She  hung  about  my  neck ;  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath, 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
O,  you  are  novices !  'tis  a  world  to  see,' 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. — 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day. — 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests ; 
I  will  be  sure  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say :  but  give  me  your 
hands; 
God  send  you  joy,  Petruchio !  'tis  a  match. 

Gre.   Tra.  Amen,  say  we :  we  will  be  witnesses. 

Pet.  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu; 
I  will  to  Venice ;  Sunday  comes  apace : — 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array ; 
And,  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday. 
[Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Katharina, 
severally. 

Gre.  Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  suddenly? 

Bap.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merchant's 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart  [part, 

Tra.  'Twas  a  commodity  lav  fretting  by  you: 
'Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Bap.  The  gain  I  seek  is  quiet  in  the  match. 
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Gre.  No  doubt  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter : 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for : 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first. 

Tra.  And  I  am  one  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words  can  witness,   or  your  thoughts  can 
guess. 

Gre.  Youngling,  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  I. 

Tra.  Grey -beard,  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Gre.  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back :  'tis  age  that  nourisheth. 

Tra.  But  youth  in  ladies  eyes  that  flourisheth. 

Bap.    Content  you,  gentlemen;  I'll  compound 
this  strife : 
'Tis  deeds  must  win  the  prize ;  and  he,  of  both, 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower, 
Shall  have  my  Bianca' s  love. — 
Say,  signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her? 

Gre.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the 
city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold ; 
Basons  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands ; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry; 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stufFd  my  crowns ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints, 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies, 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl, 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needle-work ; 
Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house  or  housekeeping :  then,  at  my  farm 
I  have  a  hundred  milch -kine  to  the  pail, 
Six  score  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls, 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess ; 
And  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers, 
If  whilst  I  live  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra.  That  "only"  came  well  in. — Sir,  list  to  me: 
I  am  my  father's  heir  and  only  son : 
If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 
I  '11  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good, 
Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 
Old  signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua ; 
Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year 
Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure. — 
What,  have  I  pinch'd  you,  signior  Gremio? 

Gre.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year  of  land! 
My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  all : 
That  she  shall  have ;  besides  an  argosy 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road. — 
What,  have  I  chok'd  you  with  an  argosy? 

Tra.  Gremio,  'tis  known,  my  father  nath  no  less 
Than  three  great  argosies;  besides  two  galliasses, 
And  twelve  tight  galleys :  these  I  will  assure  her, 
And  twice  as  much,  whate'er  thou  ofter'st  next 

Gre.  Nay,  I  have  offerM  all, — I  have  no  more; 
And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have : — 
If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 

Tra.  Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  the 
world, 
By  your  firm  promise :  Gremio  is  out-vied. 

Bap.  I  must  confess  your  offer  is  the  best ; 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance, 
She  is  your  own ;  else,  you  must  pardon  me : 
If  you  should  die  before  him,  where  's  her  dower? 

Tra.  That  's  but  a  cavil :  he  is  old,  I  young. 

Gre.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  as  old? 

Bap.  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  am  thus  resolvM : — on  Sunday  next,  you  know, 
My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married : 


Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  BiaLca 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance ; 
If  not,  to  signior  Gremio : 
And  so,  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both. 

Gre.  Adieu,  good  neighbour.    [Exit  Bap.]   Now 
I  fear  thee  not : 
Sirrah  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all,  and  in  his  waning  age 
Set  foot  under  thy  table.     Tut,  a  toy ! 
An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.  '    [Exit. 

Tra.  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither'd  Bide ! 
Yet  I  have  fae'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 
*Tis  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good : — 
I  see  no  reason,  but  suppos'd  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  father,  call'd — suppos'd  Vincentio ; 
And  that 's  a  wonder :  fathers,  commonly, 
Do  get  their  children ;  but  in  this  case  of  wooing, 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning. 

[Exit. 


ACT  III. 
Scene  I. — Padua.    A  Room  in  Baptist a*s  House. 

Enter  Lucentio,  Hortensio,  and  Bianxa. 

Luc.  Fiddler,  forbear;  you  grow  too  forward, 
Sir : 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcom'd  you  withal? 

//or.  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is 
The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony : 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour, 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Luc.  Preposterous  ass,  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  die  cause  why  music  was.ordain'd! 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
And  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Hor.    Sirrah,    I   will  not  bear  these  braves  of 
thine. 

Biun.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrongs 
To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice : 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools ; 
I  '11  not  be  tied  to  hours  nor  'pointed  times, 
But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down: — 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles ; 
His  lecture  will  be  done,  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

Hor.  You'll  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in  tune? 

[Hortensio  retires. 

Luc.  That  will  be  never: — tune  your  instrument. 

Biati.  Where  left  we  last? 

Luc.  Here,  madam: — 

Hoc  ibat  Simois;  hie  est  Sigeia  tellus; 
Hie  steterat  Priami  regia  celsa  senis. 

Bian.  Construe  them. 

Luc.  Hac  ibat,  as  I  told  you  before, — Simois,  I 
am  Lucentio, — hie  est,  son  unto  Vincentio  of  Pisa, — 
Sigeia  tellus,  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love ; — Hie 
steterat,  and  that  Lucentio  that  comes  a  wooing, — 
Priami,  is  my  man  Tranio, — regia,  bearing  my 
port, — celsa  senis,  that  we  might  beguile  the  old 
pantaloon. 

Hor.  \Comingfbrward.\  Madam,  my  instrument's 
in  tune. 


Bian.  Let 'shear. —  [Hortensio //<yj. 

0  fie !  the  treble  jars. 

Luc.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

[Hor.  again  retires. 

Bian.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it: — Hsc 
ibat  Sitnois,  I  know  you  not, — hie  est  Sigeia  tdhis,  I 
trust  you  not; — Hie  steterat  Briami,  take  heed  he 
hear  us  not, — regia,  presume  not; — celsa  senis9  des- 
pair not. 

Hor.  [Again  coming  forward.]  Madam,  'tis  now 
in  tune. 

Luc.  All  but  the  base. 

Hor.  The  base  is  right;  'tis  the  base  knave  that 
jars. 
How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is ! 
[Aside.]   Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  court 

my  love : 
Pedascule,  I  '11  watch  you  better  yet. 

Bian.  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust, 

Luc.  Mistrust  it  not ;  for,  sure,  ^Eacides 
Was  Ajax, — call'd  so  from  his  grandfather. 

Bian.  I  must  believe  my  master;  else,  I  promise 

1  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt :         [you, 
But  let  it  rest — Now,  Licio,  to  you : — 

Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray, 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 

Hor.  [To  Lucentio.]   You  may  go  walk,  and 
give  me  leave  awhile : 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts. 

Luc.  Are  you  so  formal,  Sir?  [Aside.]  Well,  I 
must  wait, 
And  watch  withal ;  for,  but  I  be  decciv'd, 
Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous. 

Hor.  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  instrument, 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual, 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade : 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn. 

Bian.  Why,  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 

Hor.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 

Bian.  [Reads.] 

"  Gamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord, 
A  re.Xo  plead  Hortensio'*  passion, 
B  mi.  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 

C/a  ut,  that  lores  with  all  affection : 
D  sol  re,  one  cliff,  two  notes  have  I : 
E  la  mi,  show  pity,  or  I  die." 

Call  you  this  gamut?  tut !  I  like  it  not: 

Old  fashions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice, 

To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions. 

Enter  a  Servant, 
Serv.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you  leave  your 
books, 
And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up : 
You  know,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 

Bian.  Farewell,  sweet  masters,  both;  I  must  be 
gone. 

[Exeunt  Bianca  and  Servant. 

Luc.  'Faith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause  to 

stay.  [Exit. 

Hor,  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant: 

Methinks  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love : — 

Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble. 

To  cast  thy  wand'ring  eyes  on  every  stale, 

Seize  thee  that  list :  if  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 

Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing. 

[Exit. 


Scene  IL— Padua.    Before  Baptista's  House. 

Enter  Baptkta,  Gksmio,  Tranio,  Kathaxiha,  Bianca, 
Luckntio,  and  Attendants. 

Bap.  [To  Tranio.]  Signior  Lucentio,  this  is  the 
'pointed  day 
That  Katharine  and  retruchio  should  be  married. 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law. 
What  will  be  said?  what  mockery  will  it  be, 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage ! 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours? 

Kath.  No  shame  but  mine :  I  must,  forsooth,  be 
fore'd 
To  give  my  hand,  oppos'd  against  my  heart, 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen ; 
Who  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure. 
I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool, 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour: 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man, 
He  '11  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage, 
Make  friends  invited,  and  proclaim  the  banns ; 
Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 
Now  must  the  world  point  out  poor  Katharine, 
And  say, — "Lo,  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife, 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her!" 

Tra.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista  too. 
Upon  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well, 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word : 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise ; 
Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he 's  honest. 

Kath.   Would  Katharine  had    never   seen  him 
though ! 

[Exit  weeping,  followed  by  Bianca  and 
others. 

Bap.  Go,  girl ;  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep ; 
For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint, 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  humour. 

Enter  Biondkllo. 

Bion.  Master,  master!  old  news,  and  such  news 
as  you  never  heard  of! 

Bap.  *Is  it  new  and  old  too  ?  how  may  that  be? 

Bion.  Why,  is  it  not  news  to  hear  of  Petruchio's 
coming? 

Bap.  Is  he  come? 

Bion.  Why,  no,  Sir. 

Bap.  What  then? 

Bion.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here? 

Bion.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees  you 
there. 

Tra.  But,  say,  what  to  thine  old  news? 

Bion.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat 
and  an  old  jerkin;  a  pair  of  old  breeches  thrice 
turned ;  a  pan*  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases, 
one  buckled,  another  laced;  an  old  rusty  sword 
ta'en  out  of  the  town  armoury,  with  a  broken  hilt, 
and  chapeless;  with  two  broken  points:  his  horse 
hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  and  stirrups  of 
no  kindred;  besides,  possessed  with  the  glanders, 
and  like  to  mose  in  the  chine;  troubled  with  the 
lampass,  infected  with  the  fashions,  full  of  wind- 
galls,  sped  with  spavins,  raied  with  the  yellows,  past 
cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers, 
begnawn  with  the  bots,  swayed  in  the  back,  and 
shoulder-shorten;  ne'er-legged  before,  and  with  a 
half-checked  bit,  and  a  head-stall  of  sheep'o  leather, 


which,  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from  stumbling, 
hath  been,  cttcn  burst,  and  now  repaired  with  knots; 
one  gir£i  six  times  pieced,  and  a  woman's  crupper 
of  velure,  which  hath  two  letters  for  her  name  fairly 
set  down  in  studs,  and  here  and  there  pieced  with 
pack-thread. 

Bap.  Who  comes  with  him? 

Bion.  O,  Sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  capari- 
soned like  the  horse;  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  kg, 
and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other,  gmuaed  with 
a  red  and  blue  list;  an  old  hat,  and  The  humour  of 
forty  fancies  pricked  in  't  for  a  feather :  a  monster, 
a  very  monster  in  apparel;  and  not  like  a  Christian 
footboy,  or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 

Tra.  'Tis  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this 
fashion ; 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparell'd. 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howsoe'er  he  comes. 

Bion.  Why,  Sir,  he  comes  not 

Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  comes? 

Bion.  Who?  that  Petruchio  came? 

Bap.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 

Bion.  No,  Sir;  I  say  his  horse  comes,  with  him 
on  his  back. 

Bap.  Why,  that's  all  one. 

Bion,  Nay,  by  Saint  Jamy, 

I  hold  you  a  penny, 
A  horse  and  a  man, 
Is  more  than  one. 
And  yet  not  many. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Gkumio. 

Pet,  Come,  where  be  these  gallants?  who  is  at 
home? 

Bap.  You  are  welcome,  Sir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not 

Tra.  Not  so  well  apparell'd, 

As  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet.  Were  it  better,  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate?  where  is  my  lovely  bride? — 
How  does  my  father? — Gentles,  methinks  you  frown : 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company, 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument, 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy?  [day : 

Bap.  Why,  Sir,  you  know  this  is  your  wedding- 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come; 
Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fie,  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate, 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival! 

Tra.  And  tell  us,  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detain'd  you  from  your  wife, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself? 

Pet,  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear: 
Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word, 
Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress; 
Which,  at  more  Leisure,  I  will  so  excuse 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withal 
But  where  is  Kate?    I  stay  too  long  from  her : 
The  morning  wears,  'tis  time  we  were  at  church. 

Tra.  See  not  your  bride  in  these  unreverent  robes : 
Go  to  my  chamber;  put  on  clothes  ef  mine. 

Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me :  thus  I  '11  visit  her. 

Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry  her. 

Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus;  therefore  have  done 
with  words : 
To  me  she ;s  married,  not  unto  my  clothes: 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me, 
As  I  can  change- these  poor  accoutrements, 


'Twere  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  mysel£ 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  chat  with,  you, 
When  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride, 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss! 

[Exeunt  Petruchio  andGvauia. 

Tra.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire. 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible, 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap.  I  '11  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this. 

[Exeunt  Bap.  G&k.  and  Bion. 

Tra.  But,  Sir,  to  love  concerneth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking :  which  to  bring  to  pass, 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man, — whate'er  he  be, 
It  skills  not  much,  we  '11  fit  him  to  our  turn,— 
And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa; 
And  make  assurance,  here  in  Padua, 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 
So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope, 
And  marry  sweet  Bianca  with  consent 

Luc.  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow  schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
'Twere  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage; 
Which  once  perform'd,  let  all  the  world  say  no, 
I  '11  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tra.  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into, 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business : 
We  '11  over-reach  the  grey-beard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola, 
The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Lido; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio. 

Re-enter  Grbmio. 

Signior  Gremio,  came  you  from  the  church? 

Gre.  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school 

Tra.  And  is  the  bride,  and  bridegroom,  coming 
home? 

Gre.  A  bridegroom  say  you?  'tis  a  groom  indeed, 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 

Tra.  C ureter  than  she?  why,  'tis  impossible. 

Gre.  Why,  he 's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 

Tra.  Why,  she 's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's  dam. 

Gre.  Tut,  she's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him! 
I  '11  tell  you,  Sir  Lucentio :  when  the  priest 
Should  ask  if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 
"  Ay,  by  gogs-wouns ! "  quoth  he ;  and  swore  so  loud 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book; 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up, 
The  mad-brain' d  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuffj 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest : 
"  Now  take  them  up,"  quoth  he,  "  if  any  list" 

Tra.  What  said  the  wench  when. he  arose  again? 

Gre.  Trembled  and  shook ;  for  why,  he  stamp'd 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him.         [and  swore. 
But  after  many  ceremonies  done, 
He  calls  for  wine :  "  A  health ! "  quoth  he;  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm :  quafTd  off  the  muscadel, 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  nice;  ' 

Having  no  other  reason 
But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly, 
And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck, 
And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack. 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo : 
And  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame; 
And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming. 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before : — 
Hark,  hark !  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.         [Music, 
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TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


[ACT  nr. 


Re-enter  Pbtruchio,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Baptista,  Hor- 
tensio,  Grumio,  and  train. 

Pet.  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for  your 
I  know  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day,      [pains : 
And  have  prepaid  great  store  of  wedding  cheer; 
But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence, 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap.  Is 't  possible  you  will  away  to  night? 

Pet.  I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come : 
Make  it  no  wonder ;  if  you  knew  my  business, 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  then  stay. — 
And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all, 
That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife : 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me; 
For  I  must  hence ;  and  farewell  to  you  all. 

Tra.  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 

Pet.  It  may  not  be. 

Gre.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

Kath.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  I  am  content 

Kath.  Are  you  content  to  stay? 

Pet.  I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  stay; 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kath.  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 

Pet.  Grumio,  my  horse ! 

Gru.  Ay,  Sir,  they  be  ready :  the  oats  have  eaten 
the  horses. 

Kath.  Nay,  then, 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day ; 
No,  nor  to-morrow ;  not  till  I  please  myself. 
The  door  is  open,  Sir ;  there  lies  your  way ; 
You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green ; 
For  me,  I'll  not  be  gone  till  I  please  myself: 
'Tis  like  you  '11  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom, 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Pet.  O  Kate,  content  thee ;  pr'ythee,  be  not  angry. 

Kath.  I  will  be  angry:  what  hast  thou  to  do? — 
Father,  be  quiet :  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Gre.  Ay,  marry,  Sir,  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Kath.  Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner : 
I  see,  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool, 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 

Pet.  They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  corn- 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her;    [mand. — 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer, 
Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead, 
Be  mad  and  merry,— or  go  hang  yourselves : 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret; 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own : 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  house, 
My  household-stuff,  my  field,  my  barn, 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing ; 
And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare; 
I  '11  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 
That  stops  my  way  in  Padua. — Grumio, 
Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we  're  beset  with  thieves ; 
Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man. — 
Fear  not,  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch  thee, 
I  '11  buckler  thee  against  a  million.  [Kate : 

[Excttnt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and 
Grumio. 

Pap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 

Gre.  Went  they  not  quickly,  I  should  die  with 
laughing. 

Tra.  Of  all  mad  matches  never  was  the  like ! 

Luc.  Mistress,  what  's  your  opinion  of  your  sister? 


Piatt.  That,  being  mad  herself,  she 's  madly  mated, 

Gre.  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  ia  Kated. 

Bap.  Neighbours  and  friends,  though  bride  and 
bridegroom  wants 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table, 
You  know  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast — 
Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's  place; 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 

Tra.  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride  it? 

Bap.  She  shall,  Lucentio. — Come,  gentlemen, let's 
go.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — A  Hall  in  Petruchio's  Country 

House. 

Enter  Grumio. 

Gfu.  Fie,  fie,  on  all  tired  jades,  on  all  mad  mas- 
ters, and  all  foul  ways!  Was  ever  man  so  beaton? 
was  ever  man  so  rayed?  was  ever  man  so  weary? 
I  am  sent  before  to  make  a  fire,  and  they  are  coin- 
ing after  to  warm  them.  Now,  were  not  I  a  little 
pot,  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my 
leeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  my  heart 
in  my  belly,  ere  I  should  come  by  a  fire  to  thaw 
me :  but  I,  with  blowing  the  fire,  shall  warm  myself; 
for,  considering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I 
will  take  cold.     Hola,  ho !     Curtis ! 

Enter  Curtis. 

Curt.  Who  is  that  calls  so  coldly? 

Gru.  A  piece  of  ice :  if  thou  doubt  it,  thou  mayst 
slide  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel,  with  no  greater 
a  run  but  my  head  and  my  neck.  A  fire,  good 
Curtis. 

Curt.  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming,  Grumio? 

Gru.  O,  ay,  Curtis,  ay:  and  therefore  fire,  fire; 
cast  on  no  water. 

Curt.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she 's  reported? 

Gru.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost :  but, 
thou  knowest,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast; 
for  it  hath  tamed  my  old  master,  and  my  new  mis- 
tress, and  myself,  fellow  Curtis. 

Curt.  Away,  you  thrce-inch-fool?  I  am  no  beast 

Gru.  Am  I  but  three  inches?  why,  thy  horn  is  a 
foot :  and  so  long  am  I  at  the  least  But  wilt  thou 
make  a  fire,  or  shall  I  complain  on  thee  to  our  mis- 
tress, whose  hand  (she  being  now  at  hand)  thou  shalt 
soon  feel,  to  thy  cold  comfort,  for  being  slow  in  thy 
hot  office? 

Curt.  I  pr'ytheej  good  Grumio,  tell  me,  how  goes 
the  world? 

Gru.  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  office  but 
thine;  and  therefore,  fire:  do  thy  duty,  and  have 
thy  duty,  for  my  master  and  mistress  are  almost 
frozen  to  death. 

Curt.  There's  fire  ready;  and  therefore,  good 
Grumio,  the  news? 

Gru.  Why,  "Jack,  boy!  ho,  boy!"  and  as  much 
news  as  thou  wilt. 

Curt.  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  cony-catching ! — 

Gru.  Why  therefore,  fire ;  for  I  have  caught  ex- 
treme cold.  Where's  the  cook?  is  supper  ready, 
the  house  trimmed,  rushes  strewed,  cobwebs  swept ; 
the  serving-men  in  their  new  fustian,  their  white 
stockings,  and  every  officer  his  wedding-garment 
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on?    Be  the  Jacks  fair  within,  the  Jills  fair  without, 
and  carpets  laid,  and  every  thing  in  order? 

Curt.  All  ready ;  and  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  news? 

Gru.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired;  my  master 
and  mistress  fallen  out. 

Curt.  How? 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt;  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Curt.  Let 's  ha 't,  good  Grumio. 

Gru.  Lend  thine  ear. 

Curt.  Here. 

Gru.  [Striking  him.]  There. 

Curt.  This  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gru.  And  therefore  'tis  called  a  sensible  tale: 
and  this  cuff  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and  be- 
seech listening.  Now  I  begin :  Imprimis,  we  came 
down  a  foul  hill,  my  master  riding  behind  my  mis- 
tress:— 

Curt.  Both  of  one  horse? 

Gru.  What 's  that  to  thee? 

Curt.  Why,  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale: — but  hadst  thou  not 
crossed  me,  thou  shouldst  have  heard  how  her  horse 
fell,  and  she  under  her  horse;  thou  shouldst  have 
heard,  in  how  miry  a  place ;  how  she  was  bemoiletl ; 
how  he  left  her  with  the  horse  upon  her ;  how  he 
beat  me  because  her  horse  stumbled ;  how  she  wac!ecl 
through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  off  me ;  how  he  swore ; 
how  she  prayed — that  never  prayed  before;  how  I 
cried ;  how  the  horses  ran  away ;  how  her  bridle 
was  burst ;  how  I  lost  my  crupper ; — with  many 
things  of  worthy  memory,  which  now  shall  die  in 
oblivion,  and  thou  return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave. 

Curt.  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew  than 
she. 

Gru.  Ay ;  and  that,  thou  and  the  proudest  of  you 
all  shall  find,  when  he  comes  home.  But  what  talk 
I  of  this?  Call  forth  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Nicholas, 
Fhilip,  Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest :  let  their 
heads  be  sleekly  combed,  their  blue  coats  brushed, 
and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit:  let  them 
court'sy  with  their  left  legs;  and  not  presume  to 
touch  a  hair  of  my  master's  horse-tail,  till  they  kiss 
their  hands.     Are  they  all  ready? 

Curt.  They  are. 

Gru.  Call  them  forth. 

Curt.  Do  you  hear?  ho!  you  must  meet  my  mas- 
ter, to  countenance  my  mistress. 

Gru.  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt.  Who  knows  not  that? 

Gru.  Thou,  it  seems,  that  callest  for  company  to 
countenance  her. 

Curt.  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gru.  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of  them. 
Enter  several  Servants. 

Nath.  Welcome  home,  Grumio! 

Phil.  How  now,  Grumio? 

yes.  What,  Grumio! 
Nieh.  Fellow  Grumio! 
Nath.  How  now,  old  lad? 

Gru.  Welcome,  you  ; — how  now,  you ; — what, 
you; — fellow,  you; — and  thus  much  for  greeting. 
Now,  my  spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all 
things  neat? 

Nath.  All  things  is  ready.  How  near  is  our 
master? 

Gru.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this;  and  there- 
fore be  not^ — Cock's  passion,  silence! — I  hear  my 
master. 


Enter  Petruchio  and  Katharina. 

Pet,  Where  be  these  knaves?    What,  no  man  at 
door, 
To  hold  my  stirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horse ! 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip? — 

All Serv.  Here,  here,  Sir;  here,  Sir. 

Pet.  Here,  Sir!  here,  Sir!  here,  Sir!  here,  Sir! 
You  logger-headed  and  unpolish'd  grooms ! 
What,  no  attendance?  no  regard?  no  duty? — 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before? 

Gru.  Here,  Sir;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 

Pet.  You  peasant  swain!    you  whoreson  malt- 
horse  drudge ! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  mc  in  the  park, 
And  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee? 

Gru.  Nathaniel's  coat,  Sir,  was  not  fully  made, 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpmk'd  i'  the  heel ; 
There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat, 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing : 
There  were  none  fine  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Gre- 
The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly;        [gory; 
Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 

Pet.  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in. — 

[Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants; 
[Sitter.}  "Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led"— 
Where  are  those — ?     Sit  down,  Kate,  and  wel- 
Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud!  [come. — 

He-enter  Servants,  with  supper. 

Why,  when,  I  say? — Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be 

merry. — 
Oft*  with  my  boots,  you  rogues!  you  villains,  when? 
[Sings,]  "  It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey, 

As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way :" — 
Out,  you  rogue !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry : 

[Strikes  him. 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  off  the  other. — 
Be  merry,  Kate. — Some  water,  here;  what,  ho! — 
Where's  my  spaniel    Troilus?  —  Sirrah,   get  you 

hence, 
And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither : — 

[Exit  Servant. 
One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted 

with. — 
Where  are  my  slippers? — Shall  I  have  some  water? 

Enter  a  Servant,  with  a  bason  and  ewer. 

Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily. — 

[Servant  lets  the  ewer  fall,     Petruchio 
strikes  him. 
You  whoreson  villain!  will  you  let  it  fall? 
Kath.  Patience,  I  pray  you ;   'twas  a  fault  un- 
willing. 
Pet.    A    whoreson,     beetleheadcd,     flap-ear'd 
knave ! — 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down ;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate;  or  else  shall  I? — 
What's  this?  mutton? 
1  Serv  A.v 

Pet.  '     Who  brought  it? 

1  Serv.  I. 

Pet.  *Tis  burnt ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat. 
What  dogs  are  these! — Where  is  the  rascal  cook? 
How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser, 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not? 

[Throws  the  meat,  &c,  at  them* 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all. 
You  heedless  joltheads  and  unmanner'd  slaves! 
What,  do  you  grumble?    I  '11  be  with  you  straight. 
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Kaih.  I  pray  yon,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet : 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 

Pet.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dried  away ; 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger; 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  fast, — 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  aholeric, — 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow 't  shall  be  mended, 
And,  for  this  night,  we'll  fast  for  company : — 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

[Exeunt  Petjluchiq,  Katharin a,  and 
Curtis. 

Nath,  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the  like? 

Peter.  He  kills  her  in  her -own  humour. 

Re-enter  Curtis. 

Gru.  Where  is  he? 

Curt.  In  her  chamber, 
Making  a  sermon  of  continency  to  her; 
And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates,  that  she,  poor  soul, 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak, 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away!  for  he  is  coming  hither,         [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Petruchio. 

Pet  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign, 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully. 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty ; 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorg'd, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call ; 
That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites 
That  bate,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat ; 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not; 
As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 
I  '11  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed ; 
And  here  I  '11  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster, 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets  j — 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly,  I  intend 
Tnat  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her; 
And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night : 
And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I  '11  rail  and  brawl, 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 
This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness; 
And  thus  I'll  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  hu- 
mour.— 
He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew, 
Now  let  him  speak :  'tis  charity  to  show,        [Exit. 

Scene  II. — Padua.     Before  Baptista's  House. 

Enter  Tr  anio  and  Hortbnsio. 

Tra.  Is't  possible,   friend  Licio,    that  mistress 
Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio? 
I  tell  you,  Sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

Hot.  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said, 
Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

[  They  stand  aside. 

Enter  Biamca  and  Lucentio. 
Luc  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you  read  ? 
Bum.  What,  master,  read  you?  first  resolve  me 

that 
Luc.  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  Art  to  Love. 
Bum.  And  may  you  prove,  Sir,  master  of  your 

art! 


Luc.  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistress  of 
my  heart  £  They  retire. 

Hot.  [Comingforward.]  Quick proceeders, marry! 
Now,  tell  me,  I  pray, 
You  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
Lov'd  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 

Tra.  O  despiteful  love  I  unconstant  womankind  !— ■ 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hot.  Mistake  no  more :  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be ; 
But  one  that  scorns  to  live  in  this  disguise. 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman, 
And  makes  a  god  of  «uch  a  cullion; 
Know,  Sir,  that  I  am  call'd  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you, — if  you  be  so  contented, — 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 

Hot.  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court ! — Signior  Lu- 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  hrmly  vow       [centio, 
Never  to  woo  her  more;  but  I  do  forswear  her, 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her  withal. 

Tra.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath, 
Never  to  marry  with  her,  though  she  would  entreat : 
Fie  on  her!  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Hot.  Would  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite  for- 
sworn! 
For  me,  that  I  may  surety  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow, 
Ere  three  days  pass,  which  hath  as  long  lov'd  me, 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud,  disdainful  haggard. 
And  so  farewell,  signior  Lucentio. — 
Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks, 
Shall  win  my  love : — and  so  I  take  my  leave, 
In  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

{Exit  Hortensio.    Lucentio  and 
Bianca  advance. 
'  Tra.  Mistress  Bianca,  bless  you  with  such  grace 
As  'longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case ! 
Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love; 
And  have  forsworn  you,  with  Hortensio. 

Bian.  Tranio,  you  jest;  but  have  you  both  for- 
sworn me? 

Tra.  Mistress,  we  have. 

Luc.  Then  we  are  rid  of  Licio. 

Tra.  V  faith,  he  '11  have  a  lusty  widow  now, 
That  shall  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  day. 

Bia?i.  God  give  him  joy ! 

Tra.  Ay,  and  he  'U  tame  her. 

Bian.  He  says  so,  Tranio* 

Tra.  'Faith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  taming-schooL 

Bian.  The  taming-achooLl  what,  is  there  such  a 
place? 

Tra.  Ay,  mistress,  and  Petruchio  is  the  master; 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long, 
To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue. 

Enter  JkoNDELLO. 

Bum.  O  master,  master,  I  have  watch'd  so  long 
That  I  'm  dog-weary !  hut  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  angel  coming  down  the  ml]. 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra.  What  is  he,  fifondello! 

Bion.  Master,  a  mercatante,  or  a  pedant, 
I  know  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel, 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him,  Tranio? 
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Tra.  If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale, 
I  *11  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio ; 
And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Take  in  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

[Exeunt  Lucentio  and  BlANCA. 

Enter  a  Pedant 

Ped.  God  save  you,  Sir! 

Tra,  And  you,  Sir:  you  are  welcome. 

Travel  you  for  on,  or  are  you  at  the  farthest? 

Ped.  Sir,  at  the  farthest  for  a  week  or  two; 
But  then  up  farther,  and  as  far  as  Rome, 
And  so  to  Tripoli,  if  God  lend  me  Hfe. 

Tra.  What  countryman,  I  pray? 

Ped.  OfMantWL 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  Sir? — marry,  God  forbid! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life? 

Ped.  My  life,  Sir!  how,  I  pray?  for  that  goes  hard. 

Tra.  'Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua.     Know  you  not  the  cause? 
Your  ships  are  stay* d  at  Venice ;  and  the  duke, 
For  private  quarrel  'twixt  your  duke  and  him, 
Hath  publish'd  and  proclaimed  it  openly : 
'Tis  marvel ;  but  that  you  are  but  newly  come, 
You  might  have  heard  it  else  proclaimed  about. 

Ped.  Alas,  Sir,  it  is  worse  tor  me  than  so ! 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 

Tra.  Well,  Sir,  to  do  you  courtesy, 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  I  will  advise  you : — 
First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pisa? 

Pea.  Ay,  Sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been; 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Tra.  Among  them,  know  you  one  Vincentio? 

Ped.  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him ; 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra.  He  is  my  father,  Sir;  and,  sooth  to  say, 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 

Bion.  [Aside.]  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an 
oyster,  and  all  one. 

Tra.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity, 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes 
That  you  are  like  to  Sir  Vincentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  vou  undertake, 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodged : — 
Look  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should ; 
You  understand  me,  Sir : — so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  city : 
If  this  be  courtesy,  Sir,  accept  of  it 

Ped.  O  Sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra.  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good. 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand ; 
My  father  is  here  look'd  for  every  day, 
To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
'Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here : 
In  all  these  circumstances  I  '11  instruct  you : 
Go  with  me,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  Petruchio's  House. 
Enter  Katharina  and  Grumio. 

Gru.  No,  no,  forsooth ;  I  dare  not,  for  my  life. 

Kath.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me?  [appears : 
Beggars,  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 


Upon  entreaty 'have  a  present  alms; 

If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 

But  I,— who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, 

Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat,— 

Am  starv'd  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep ; 

With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed: 

And  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wants* 

He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love; 

As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep,  or  eat, 

'Twere  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death.— 

I  pr'ythee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast; 

I  care  not  what,  so  it  he  wholesome  food. 

Gru.  What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot? 

Kath.  'Tis  passing  good :  I  pr'ythee  let  me  have  it.    \ 

Gru.  I  fear  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat 
How  say  you  toa&t  tripe,  finely  broil'd? 

Kath.  I  like  it  well :  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  me. 

Gru.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear  'tis  choleric. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  bee£  and  mustard? 

Kath.  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

Gru.  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 

Kath.  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard 
rest 

Gru.  Nay,  then  I  will  not:  yon  shall  have  the 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio.  [mustard, 

Kath.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt 

Gru.  Wrhy  then,  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 

Kath.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding 
slave,  [Beats  him. 

Thou  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat : 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery! 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 

Enter  Petruchio  with  a  dish  of  meat:  and  Hortensio. 

Pet.  How  fares  my  Kate?    What,  sweeting,  all 
amort? 

Hot.  Mistress,  what  cheer? 

Kath.  'Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet.  Pluck  up  thy  spirits;  look  cheerfully  upon 
Here,  love ;  thou  seest  how  diligent  I  am,  [me. 

To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee : 

[Sets  the  dish  on  a  table. 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. 
What,  not  a  word?    Nay  then,  thou  lov'st  it  not; 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof. — 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 

Kath.  I  pray  vou,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.  The  poorest  service  is  repaia  with  thanks; 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat 

Kath.  I  thank  you,  Sir. 

Hot.  Signior  Petruchio,  fie!  you  are  to  blame. — 
Come,  mistress  Kate,  I  '11  bear  you  company. 

Pet.  [Aside  to  him.]  flat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if 
thou  lov'st  me. — 
[To  her.]  Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart! 
Kate,  eat  apace : — and  now,  my  honey  love, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house, 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best, 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings, 
With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales,  and  things; 
With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery, 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 
What,  hast  thou  din'd?    The  tailor  stays  thy  leisure. 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 

Enter  Tailor. 
Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments; 
Lay  forth  the  gown. — [Enter  Haberdasher.]    What 
news  with  you,  Sir? 
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Had.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 

Pet.  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer; 
A  velvet  dish : — fie,  fie !  'tis  lewd  and  filthy : 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap : 
Away  with  it!  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Kaih.  I  '11  have  no  bigger :  this.doth  fit  the  time, 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one  too ; 
And  not  till  then. 

Hot.  [Aside.]        That  will  not  be  in  haste. 

Kath.  Why,  Sir,  I  trust  I  may  have  leave  to 
speak ; 
And  speak  I  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe : 
Your  betters  have  endurM  me  say  my  mind ; 
And  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart ; 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break : 
And  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet.  Why,  thou  say'st  true ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard -coffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie : 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not 

Kath.  Love  me  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap ; 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet,  Thy  gown?  why,  ay: — come,  tailor,  let  us 
see  t 

0  mercy,  God!  what  masking  stuff  is  here? 
What's  this?  a  sleeve?  'tis  like  a  demi-cannon: 
What !  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple-tart? 
Here 's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop : — 

Why,  what,  o'  devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this? 

Hot.  [Aside.]  I  see,  she's  Hke  to  have  neither 
cap  nor  gown. 

Tai.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well, 
According  to  the  fashion,  and  the  time. 

Pet.  Marry,  and  did ;  but  if  you  be  remembered, 

1  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home, 

For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  Sir : 
I  '11  none  of  it :  hence !  make  your  best  of  it 

Kath.  I  never  saw  a  better-fashion'd  gown, 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable : 
Belike  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Pet.  Why,  true;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet  of 
thee. 

Tai.  She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a 
puppet  of  her. 

Pet.  O  monstrous  arrogance!     Thou  liest,  thou 
Thou  thimble,  [thread, 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail! 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou ! — 
BravM  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread? 
Away!  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant; 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard, 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv'st ! 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her  gown. 

Tai.  Your  worship  is  deceiv'd ;  the  gown  is  made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction : 
Grumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 

Gru.  I  gave  him  no  order ;  I  gave  him  the  stuft 

Tai.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made? 

Gru.  Marry,  Sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 

Tai.  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut? 

Gru.  Thou  hast  faced  many  things. 

Tai.  I  have. 

Gru.  Face  not  me :  thou  hast  braved  many  men ; 
brave  not  me:  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved. 


I  say  unto  thee, — I  bid  thy  master  cut  out  the  gown ; 
but  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces :  ergo,  thou 
liest 

Tai.  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to  testify. 

Pet.  Read  it. 

Grit.  The  note  lies  in 's  throat,  if  he  say  I  said  so. 

Tai.  [Reads.]  "/w/>r//ff/j,  a  loose-bodied  gown:" — 

Gru.  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose -bodied  gown, 
sew  me  in  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death 
with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread :  I  said,  a  gown. 

Pet.  Proceed. 

Tai.  [Reads.]  "With  a  small  compassed  cape:" — 

Gru.  I  confess  the  cape. 

72w.  [Reads.]  "With  a  trunk  sleeve:"— 

Gru.  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tai.  [Reads.]  "The  sleeves  curiously  cut." 

Pet.  Ay,  there 's  the  villany. 

Gru.  Error  i*  the  bill,  Sir;  error  i"  the  bill.  I 
commanded  the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out,  and  sewed 
up  again ;  and  that  I  '11  prove  upon  thee,  though  thy 
little  finger  be  armed  in  a  thimble. 

Tai.  This  is  true  that  I  say:  an  I  had  thee  in 
place  where,  thou  shouldst  know  it. 

Gru.  I  am  for  thee  straight :  take  thou  the  bill, 
give  me  thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not  me. 

Hor.  God-a-mercy,  Grumio!  then  he  shall  have 
no  odds. 

Pet.  Well,  Sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 

Gru.  You  are  i'  the  right,  Sir :  'tis  for  my  mistress. 

Pet.  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use. 

Gru.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life :  take  up  my  mistress' 
gown  for  thy  master's  use ! 

Pet.  Why,  Sir,  what's  your  conceit  in  that? 

Gru.  O,  Sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think 
for: 
Take  up  my  mistress'  gown  to  his  master's  use! 
O,  fie,  ne,  fie! 

Pet.  [Aside.]  Hortensio,  say  thou  wilt  see  the 
tailor  paid. — 
[To  Tailor.]  Go  take  it  hence ;  be  gone,  and  say  no 
more. 

Hor.  [Aside  to  Tailor.]  Tailor,  I  '11  pay  thee  for 
thy  gown  to-morrow : 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words : 
Away,  I  say ;  commend  me  to  thy  master. 

[Exeunt  Tailor  and  Haberdasher. 

Pet.  Well,  come,  my  Kate;  we  will  unto  your 
father's, 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments : 
Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor; 
For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich : 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye? 
O,  no,  good  Kate ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array. 
If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  lav  it  on  me ; 
And  therefore  frolic :  we  will  nence  forthwith, 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house. — 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end ; 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot. — 
Let's  see;  I  think  'tis  now  some  seven  o'clock, 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner-time. 

Kath.  I  dare  assure  you,  Sir,  'tis  almost  two ; 
And  'twill  be  supper-time  ere  you  come  there. 
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Pet.  It  shall  be  seven,  ere  I  go  to  horse : 
Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do, 
You  arc  still  crossing  it. — Sirs,  let't  alone: 
I  will  not  go  to-day;  and  ere  I  do, 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Hor.  Why,  so !  this  gallant  will  command  the  sun. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Padua.     Before  Baptist a's  House. 
Enter  Tranio,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  like  Vincentio. 

Tra.  Sir,  this  is  the  house :  please  it  you,  that  I 
call? 

Fed.  Ay,  what  else?  and,  but  I  be  deceived, 
Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me, 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 
Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  I  egasus. 

Tra.  'Tis  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any  case, 
With  such  austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 

Pea.  I  warrant  you.     But,  Sir,  here  comes  your 
'Twere  good,  he  were  schooPd.  [boy ; 

Enter  Biondello. 

Tra.  Fear  you  not  him — Sirrah  Biondello, 
Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you : 
Imagine  twere  the  right  Vincentio. 

Pi  on.  Tut !  fear  not  me. 

Tra,  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista? 

Bion.  I  told  him  that  your  lather  was  at  Venice; 
And  that  you  look'd  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 

Tra.  Thou'rt  a  tall  fellow:  [Gives  money.]  hold 
thee  that  to  drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista : — Set  your  countenance,  Sir. — 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucentio. 
Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met. — 
[To  the  Pedant.]  Sir,  this  is  the  gentleman  I  told 
I  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now,     [you  of: 
Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Fed,  Soft,  son! — 
Sir,  by  your  leave :  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio 
Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 
And,— for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you, 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter, 
And  she  to  him, — to  stay  him  not  too  long, 
I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care, 
To  have  him  matclvd ;  and, — if  you  please  to  like 
No  worse  than  I, — upon  some  agreement, 
Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestow' d ; 
For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Bap.  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say : 
Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 
Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him, 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections : 
And  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this, 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him, 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower, 
The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  done : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent. 

Tra.  I  thank  you,   Sir.     Where,  then,  do  you 
know  best, 
We  be  affied,  and  such  assurance  ta'en, 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand? 

Bap.  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio ;  for,  you  know, 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants: 


Besides,  old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still ; 
And,  happily,  we  might  be  interrupted. 

Tra.  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you : 
There  doth  my  father  lie ;  and  there,  this  night, 
We  '11  pass  the  business  privately  and  welL 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here ; 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 
The  worst  is  this, — that,  at  so  slender  warning, 
You  're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Bap.  It  likes  me  well. — Cambio,  hie  you  home* 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened, — 
Lucentio's  father  is  arriv'd  in  Padua, 
And  how  she 's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 

Luc.  [Aside.]  I  pray  the  gods  she  may  with  all 
my  heart ! 

Tra.  [Aside  to  Luc]  Dally  not  with  the  gods, 
but  get  thee  gone. — 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way? 
Welcome !  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer : 
Come,  Sir ;  we  will  better  it  in  Pisa. 

Bap.  I  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Tranio,  Pedant,  and  Baptista. 

Bion.  Cambio! — 

Luc.  What  say'st  thou,  Biondello? 

Bion.  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon 
you? 

Luc.  Biondello,  what  of  that? 

Bion.  'Faith,  nothing;  but  he  has  left  me  here 
behind,  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his 
signs  and  tokens. 

Luc.  I  pray  thee,  moralize  them. 

Bion.  Then  thus.  Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with 
the  deceiving  father  of  a  deceitful  son. 

Luc,  And  what  of  him? 

Bion.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to 
the  supper. 

Luc.  And  then? 

Bion.  The  old  priest  at  St  Luke's  church  is  at 
your  command  at  all  hours. 

Luc.  And  what  of  all  this? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tell ;  expect  they  are  busied  about 
a  counterfeit  assurance :  take  you  assurance  of  her, 
cum  prmilegio  ad  impnmendum  solum:  to  the 
church ; — take  the  priest,  clerk,  and  some  sufficient 
honest  witnesses. 
If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to 

say, 
But  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day.    [Going. 

Luc.  Hearest  thou,  Biondello? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tarry:  I  knew  a  wench  married 
in  an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  the  garden  for  parsley 
to  stuff  a  rabbit;  and  so  may  you,  Sir:  and  so, 
adieu,  Sir.  My  master  hath  appointed  me  to  go  to 
St  Luke's,  to  bid  the  priest  be  ready  to  come  against 
you  come  with  your  appendix.  [Exit. 

Luc.  I  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented : 
She  will  be  pleas'd ;  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt? 
I  lap  what  hap  may,  I  '11  roundly  go  about  her: 
It  shall  go  hard,  if  Cambio  go  without  her.     [Exit. 

Scene  V.— A  public  Road. 
Enter  Pktruchio,  Katharina,  and  Hortensxo. 

Pet.  Come  on,  o'  God's  name;  once  more  toward 

our  father's. 
Good  lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon! 
Kaih.  The  moon!  the  sun:  it  is  not  moonlight 

now. 
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Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 

Kath.  I  know  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright 

Pet.  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that 's  myself, 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list, 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house. — 
Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. — 
Evermore  cross'd,  and  cross'd;  nothing  but  cross'd! 

Hot.  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 

Kath.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come  so  far. 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please : 
An  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle, 
Henceforth,  I  vow,  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon. 

Kath.  I  know  it  is  the  moon. 

Pet.  Nay,  then  you  lie :  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 

Kath.  Then  God  be  bless'd,  it  is  the  blessed 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not ;       [sun : — 
And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is ; 
And  so,  it  shall  be  so  for  Katharine. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways ;  the  field  is  won. 

Pet.  Well,  forward,  forward!  thus  the  bowl  should 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias. —  [run, 

But  soft!  company  is  coming  here. 

Enter  Vincentio,  in  a  travelling  dress. 

[To  Vincentio.]   Good-morrow,  gentle  mistress: 

where  away? — 
Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too, 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks! 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty, 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face? — 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee. — 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

Her.  'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a  wo- 
man of  him. 

Kath.  Young  budding  virgin,  fair  and  fresh  and 
Whither  away;  or  where  is  thy  abode?  [sweet, 

Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child; 
Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bed-fellow !  [mad : 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  Kate !  I  hope  thou  art  not 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say*st  he  is. 

Kath.  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes. 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun, 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green : 
Now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  reverend  hither; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 

Pet.  Do,  good  old  grandsire;  and  withal  make 
known 
Which  way  thou  travell'st:  if  along  with  us, 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

Vin.  Fair  Sir,  and  you  my  merry  mistress, 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amaz'd  me, 
My  name  is  call'd  Vincentio;  my  dwelling,  Pisa; 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua;  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 

Pet.  What  is  his  name? 

Vin.  Lucentio,  gentle  Sir. 

Pet.  .Happily  met;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
I  may  entitle  thee  my  loving  father : 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman, 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married.     Wonder  not, 
Nor  be  not  griev'd :  she  is  of  good  esteem, 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth ; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 


The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio : 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son, 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 

Vin.  But  is  this  true?  or  is  it  else  your  pleasure, 
like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake? 

Hor.  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 

Pet.  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof; 
For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

[Exeunt  Petruchio;  Kathaejna,  and 
Vincentio. 

Hor.  Well,  Petruchio,  this  has  put  me  in  heart 
Have  to  my  widow !  and  if  she  be  rroward, 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward. 

[Exit. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — Padua.     Before  Lucentio's  House. 

Enter  on  one  side  Biondello,  Lucektio,  and  Bianca; 
Gkbmio  walking  on  the  other  side. 

Bum.  Softly  and  swiftly,   Sir;  for  die  priest  is 

ready. 

Luc.  I  fly,  Biondello;  but  they  may  chance  to 

need  thee  at  home;  therefore  leave  us. 

Bion.  Nay,  faith,  I  '11  see  the  church  o'  your  back ; 

and  then  come  back  to  my  master  as  soon  as  I  can. 

[Exeunt  Lucentio,  Bianca,  and 

Biondello. 

Gre.  I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this  while. 

Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Vincentio,  and  Attendants. 

Pet.  Sir,  here  's  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio's  house : 
My  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market-place ; 
Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  Sir.    * 

Vin.  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before  you 
I  think  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here,  [go : 
And,  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward. 

[Knocks. 

Gre.  They  're  busy  within ;  you  were  best  knock 

louder. 

Enter  Pedant  above,  at  a  window. 

Pcd.  What's  he,  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat 
down  the  gate? 

Vht.  Is  signior  Lucentio  within,  Sir? 

Ped.  He  's  within,  Sir ;  but  not  to  be  spoken  withal. 

Vin.  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound 
or  two,  to  make  merry  withal? 

Ped.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself:  he 
shall  need  none,  so  long  as  I  live. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  told  you  your  son  was  well  beloved 
in  Padua. — Do  you  hear,  Sir? — to  leave  frivolous 
circumstances, — 1  pray  you,  tell  signior  Lucentio, 
that  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the 
door  to  speak  with  him. 

Ped.  Thou  liest:  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa, 
and  here  looking  out  at  the  window. 

Vin.  Art  thou  his  father? 

Ped.  Ay,  Sir;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may  be- 
lieve her. 

Pet.  [To  Vincen.]  Why,  how  now,  gentleman  1 
why,  this  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon  you  another 
man's  name. 

Ped.  Lay  hands  on  the  villain.  I  believe,  'a 
means  to  cozen  somebody  in  this  city  under  my 
countenance. 
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Reenter  Brmowixo. 
Bion.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  together: 
God  send  'em  good  shipping! — But  who  is  here? 
mine  old  master,  Vincentio'.  now  we  are  undone, 
and  brought  to  nothing. 

Vin.  {Seeing  BiON.  J  Come  hither,  crack-hemp. 

Bion.  I  hope  I  may  choose,  Sir. 

Vin.  Come  hither,  you  rogue.  What,  have  you 
forgot  me? 

Bion.  Forgot  you !  no,  Sir :  I  could  not  forget 
you,  for  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

Vin.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou 
never  see  thy  master's  father,  Vincentio? 

Bion.  What,  my  old,  worshipful  old  master?  yes, 
marry,  Sir :  see  where  he  looks  out  of  the  window. 

Vin.  Is't  so,  indeed?  [Beats  BiONDEixo. 

Bion.  Help,  help,  help!  here's  a  madman  will 
murder  me.  [Exit. 

Bed.  Help,  son!  help,  signior  Baptist*! 

[Exit  from  the  window. 

Bet.  Pry'thee,  Kate,  let's  stand  aside,  and  see  the 
end  of  this  controversy.  [They  retire. 

Re-enter  Pedant  below  ;  Baptista,  Tranto,  and  Servants. 
Tra,  Sir,  what  are  you,  that  offer  to  beat  my  ser- 
vant? 

Vin.  What  am  I,  Sir!  nay,  what  are  you,  Sir? — 

0  immortal  gods !  O  fine  villain !  A  silken  doublet ! 
a  velvet  hose !  a  scarlet  cloak!  and  a  copatain  hat ! — 
O,  I  am  undone!  I  am  undone!  while  I  play  the 
good  husband  at  home,  my  son  and  my  servant 
spend  all  at  the  university. 

Tra.  How  now!  what's  the  matter? 

Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatic? 

Tra.  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by 
your  habit,  but  your  words  show  you  a  madman. 
Why,  Sir,  what  'cerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold? 

1  thank  my  good  father,  I  am  able  to  maintain  it. 

Vin.  Thy  father !  O  villain !  he  is  a  sail-maker  in 
Bergamo. 

Bap.  You  mistake,  Sir,  you  mistake,  Sir,  Pray, 
what  do  you  think  is  his  name? 

Vin.  His  name!  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name:  I 
have  brought  him  up  ever  since  he  was  three  years 
old,  and  his  name  is  Tranio. 

Bed.  Away,  away,  mad  ass!  his  name  is  Lucen- 
tio ;  and  he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir  to  the  lands 
of  me,  signior  Vincentio. 

Vin.  Lucentio !  O,  he  hath  murdered  his  mas- 
ter!— Lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you,  in  the  duke's 
name. — O  my  son,  my  son ! — tell  me,  thou  villain, 
where  is  my  son  Lucentio? 

Tra.  Call  forth  an  officer. 

Enter  one  with  an  Officer. 
Carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  jail. — Father  Baptista, 
I  charge  you  see  that  he  be  forthcoming. 

Vin.  Carry  me  to  the  jail ! 

Gre.  Stay,  officer :  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bap.  Talk  not,  signior  Gremio :  I  say  he  shall  go 
to  prison. 

Gre.  Take  heed,  signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be 
cony-catched  in  this  business :  I  dare  swear  this  is 
the  right  Vincentio. 

Bed.  Swear,  if  thou  darest. 

Gre.  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it 

Tra.  Then  thou  wert  best  say,  that  I  am  not 
Lucentio. 

Gre.  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  signior  Lucentio. 

Bap.  Away  with  the  dotard !  to  the  jail  with  him ! 


Vin.  Thus  strangers  may  be  haled  and  abated: — 
O  monstrous  villain ! 

Reenter  Biondello,  with  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Bion.  O,  we  are  spoiled !  and  yonder  he  is :  deny 
him,  forswear  him,  or  else  we  are  all  undone. 

Luc.  [Kneeling."]  Pardon,  sweet  father. 

Vin.  Lives  my  sweet  son? 

[Biondello,  Tranio,  and  Pedant  run  out, 

Bian.  [Kneeling.]  Pardon,  dear  father. 

Bap.  How  hast  thou  offended? — 

Where  is  Lucentio? 

Luc.  Here's  Lucentio, 

Right  son  to  the  right  Vincentio; 
That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine, 
While  counterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  eyne. 

Gre.  Here 's  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  deceive 
us  all! 

Vin.  Where  is  that  damned  villain  Tranio, 
That  fae'd  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  so? 

Bap.  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio? 

Bian.  Cambio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Love  wrought  these  miracles.    Bianca's  love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town ; 
And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  the  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss. 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enfore'd  him  to ; 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

Vin.  I  '11  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have 
sent  me  to  the  jail. 

Bap.  [To  Lucentio.]  But  do  you  hear,  Sir? 
Have  you  married  my  daughter  without  asking  my 
good-will? 

Vin.  Fear  not,  Baptista ;  we  will  content  you,  go 
to ;  but  I  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for  this  villany. 

[Exit. 

Bap,  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery. 

[Exit. 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca ;  thy  father  will  not 
frown.  [Exeunt  Luc.  and  Bian. 

Gre.  My  cake  is  dough:  but  111  in  among  the 
rest; 
Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast.  [Exit. 

Petruchio  and  Katharika  advance. 

Kath.  Husband,  Jet's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of 

this  ado. 
Bet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 
Kath.  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street? 
Bet.  What,  art  thou  ashamed  of  me? 
Kath.  No,  Six,  God. forbid;  but  ashamed  to  kiss. 
Bet.  Why  then,  let 's  home  again.— Come,  sirrah, 

let 's  away. 
Kath.  Nay,   I  will  give  thee  a  kiss:  now  pray 

thee,  love,  stay. 
Bel.  Is  not  this  well? — Come,  my  sweet  Kate : 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late. 

{Exeunt, 

Scene  LI. — A  Room  in  Lucentio'b  House. 

A  Banquet  sat  out.  Enter  Baptista,  Vincentio,  Grsmio, 
the  Pedant,  Lucbntio,  Bianca,  Pkthuchio,  Kath  akin  a, 
Hortbnsio,  and  Widow.  Tranio,  Biondello,  Grumio, 
and  others,  attending. 

Luc.  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes  agree : 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done, 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown* — 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome, 
While  I  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thine.—' 
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Brother  Petruchio, — sister  Katharina, — 

And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow, — 

Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house : 

My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up, 

After  our  great  good  cheer.     Pray  you,  sit  down ; 

For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat 

[They  sit  at  table. 
Pet,  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  cat ! 
Bap.  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petruchio. 
Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 
Hor.  For  both  our  sakes,  I  would  that  word  were 

true. 
Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his  widow. 
Wid.  Then  never  trust  me,  if  I  be  afeard. 
Pet.  You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you.  [sense : 

Wid.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns 

round. 
Pet.  Roundly  replied. 

Kath.  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that? 

Wid.  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 
Pet.  Conceives  by  me ! — How  likes  Hortensio  that? 
Hor.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her  tale. 
Pet.  Very  well  mended. — Kiss  him  for  that,  good 

widow. 
Kath.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns 
round : — 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that 

Widm  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew, 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  woe : 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 
Kath.  A  very  mean  meaning. 
Wid.  Right,  I  mean  you. 

Kath.  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  respecting  you. 
Pet.  To  her,  Kate! 
Hor.  To  her,  widow ! 

Pet.  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put  her 
Hor.  That  's  my  office.  [down. 

Pet.  Spoke  like  an  officer: — Ha*  to  thee,  lad. 

[Drinks  to  Hortensio. 
Bap.  How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted  folks? 
Gre.  Believe  me,  Sir,  they  butt  together  well 
Bian.  Head  and  butt!  a  hasty-witted  body 
Would  say,  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 
Vin.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awaken'd  you? 
Bian.  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me;   therefore  I'll 

sleep  again. 
Pet.  Nay,  that  you  shall  not:   since  you  have 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two.  [begun, 

Bian.  Am  I  your  bird?  I  mean  to  shift  my  bush, 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow.— 
You  are  welcome  all. 

[Exeunt  Bianca,  Katharina,  and  Widow. 
Pet.    She  hath  prevented  me.  —  Here,   signior 
Tranio; 
This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her  not ; 
Therefore  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'cL 
Tra.  O   Sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  his  grey- 
hound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 
Pet.  A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. 
Tra.  'Tis  well,  Sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself: 
'Tis  thought  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 
Bap.  O  ho,  Petruchio !     Tranio  hits  you  now. 
Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio. 
Hor.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you  here  ? 
Pet.  'A  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  I  confess ; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me,  , 

'Tis  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright 


Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 

Pet.  Well,  I  say  no :  and  therefore,  for  assurance! 
Let  's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife ; 
And  he  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her, 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 

Hor.  Content     What  is  the  wager? 

Luc.  Twenty  crowns* 

Pet.  Twenty  crowns ! 
I  '11  venture  so  much  of  my  hawk  or  hound, 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 

Luc.  A  hundred  then. 

Hor.  Content 

Pet.  A  match !  'tis  done. 

Hor.  Who  shall  begin? 

Luc.  That  will  I.— 

Go,  Biondello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 

Bion.  I  go.  [Exit. 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comes. 

Luc.  I  '11  have  no  halves ;  I  '11  bear  it  all  myself. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 
How  now!  what  news? 

Bion.  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 

That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pet.  How !  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come ! 
Is  that  an  answer? 

Gre.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too : 

Pray  God,  Sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.  I  hope,  better. 

Hor.  Sirrah  Biondello,  go  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  [Exit  Biondello. 

Pet.  Oho!  entreat  her! 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Hor.  I  am  afraid,  Sir, 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 
Now,  where 's  my  wife? 

Bion.  She  says  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in  hand : 
She  will  not  come ;  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 

Pet.  Worse  and  worse;  she  will  not  come!     O 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endur'd ! —  [vile, 

Sirrah  Grumio,  go  to  your  mistress ;  say, 
I  command  her  to  come  to  me.  [Exit  Grumio. 

Hor.  I  know  her  answer. 

Pet.  What? 

Hor.  She  will  not 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 

Bap.  Now,  by  my  holidame,  here  comes  Katha.- 
rinal 

Re-enter  Katharina. 
Kath.  What  is  your  will,  Sir,  that  you  send  for 

me? 
Pet.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio's  wife  ? 
Kath.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire. 
Pet.  Go,  fetch  them  hither :  if  they  deny  to  come, 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  husbands : 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight 

[Exit  Katharina. 
Luc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 
Hor.  And  so  it  is :  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 
Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet 
life, 
An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy; 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that's  sweet  and  happy. 

Bap.  Now,  fair  befall  thee,  good  Petruchio ! 
The  wager  thou  hast  won ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns; 
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Another  dowry  to  another  daughter, 
For  she  is  chang'd,  as  she  had  never  been. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet, 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience, 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 
See,   where  she  comes,  and  brings  your  froward 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. —      [wives 

Re-enter  Katharina,  with  Bianca  and  Widow. 

Katharine,  that  cap  of  vours  becomes  you  not : 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 

[Katharina  pulls  off  her  cap,  and 
throws  it  down. 

Wid.  Lord !  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh, 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass ! 

Bian.  Fie!  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this? 

Luc.  I  would  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too : 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Hath  cost  me  a  hundred  crowns  since  supper-time. 

Bian.  The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my  duty. 

Fet.  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,   tell  these  head- 
strong women 
What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 

Wid.  Come,  come,  you  're  mocking :  we  will  have 
no  telling. 

Pet.  Come  on,  I  say ;  and  first  begin  with  her. 

Wid.  She  shall  not. 

Pet.  I  say  she  shall : — and  first  begin  with  her. 

Kath.  Fie,  fie!   unknit  that  threatening  unkind 
brow; 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes, 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor : 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads ; 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds ; 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 
A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 
Thy  head,  thy  sov'reign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee, 
And  for  thy  maintenance ;  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour  both  by  sea  and  land, 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 
Whilst  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe  j 


And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience, — 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband ; 
And,  when  she 's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour, 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will, 
What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel, 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord? — 
I  am  asham'd  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war,  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace ; 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth, 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world, 
But  that  our  soft  conditions,  and  our  hearts, 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts? 
Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms ! 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours, 
My  heart  as  great,  my  reason,  haply,  more, 
To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown : 
But  now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws; 
Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare, — 
That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  indeed  least  are. 
Then  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot; 
And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot : 
In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please, 
My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 
Pet.  Why,  there 's  a  wench ! — Come  on,  and  kiss 

me,  Kate. 
Luc.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad ;  for  thou  shalt 

ha 't. 
Vifi.  'Tis  a  good   hearing,   when   children  are 

toward. 
Luc.  But  a  harsh  hearing,  when  women  are  fro- 
Pet.  Come,  Kate,  we  '11  to  bed. —  [ward. 

We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped. 
'Twas  I  won  the  wager,  [To  Lucentio.]  though 

you  hit  the  white ; 
And,  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good  night ! 

[Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Kath. 
Hor.  Now,  go  thy  ways ;  thou  hast  tam'd  a  curst 

shrew. 
Luc.  *Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will  be 

tam'd  so.  [Exeunt. 
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Lafku,  an  old  Lord. 
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Countess  of  Rousillon,  Mother  to  Bertram. 
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SCENE, — Partly  in  France  and  partly  in  Tuscany 


ACT  L 

Scene  I.— Rousillon.  A  Room  in  the  Countess's 

Mansion. 

BnterBEKTRAW,  the  Countess  of  Rousillon,  Helena, and 

Lafeu,  all  in  black. 

Count.  In  delivering  my  son  from  me,  I  bury  a 
second  husband. 

Ber.  And  I,  in  going-,  Madam,  weep  o'er  -my 
father's  death  anew :  but  I  must  attend  his  majesty  s 
command,  to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward,  evermore  in 
subjection. 

Laf  You  shall  find  of  the  king  a  husband,  Ma- 
dam ; — you,  Sir,  a  father :  he  that  so  generally  is  at 
all  times  good,  must  of  necessity  hold  his  virtue  to 
you;  whose  worthiness  would  stir  it  up  where  it 
wanted,  rather  than  lack  it  where  there  is  such 
abundance. 

Count,  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majesty's  amend- 
ment? 

Laf.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians,  Madam ; 
under  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with 
nope ;  and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  process 
but  only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time. 

Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  father, — 
O,  that  "  had ! '  how  sad  a  passage  'tis ! — whose  skill 
was  almost  as  great  as  his  honesty;  had  it  stretched 
so  far,  would  have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death 
should  have  play  for  lack  of  work.  Would,  for  the 
king's  sake,  he  were  living !  I  think  it  would  be  the 
death  of  the  king's  disease. 

Laf.  How  called  you  the  man  you  speak  of, 
Madam? 

Count.  He  was  famous,  Sir,  in  his  profession,  and 
it  was  his  great  right  to  be  so, — Gerard  de  Narbon. 

Laf.  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  Madam :  the  king 
very  lately  spoke  of  him  admiringly  and  mourn- 
ingly :  he  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if 
knowledge  could  be  set  up  against  mortality. 

Ber.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king  languishes 
of? 

Laf.  A  fistula,  my  lord. 

Ber.  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 


Laf  I  would  it  were  not  notorious. — Was  this 
gentlewoman  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Narbon? 

Count.  His  sole  child,  my  lord ;  and  bequeathed 
to  my  overlooking.  I  have  those  hopes  of  her 
good  that  her  education  promises:  her  dispositions 
she  inherits,  which  make  fair  gifts  fairer;  for  where 
an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,  there 
commendations  go  with  pity, — they  are  virtues  and 
traitors  too:  in  her  they  are  the  better  for  their 
simpleness;  she  derives  her  honesty,  and  achieves 
her  goodness. 

Laf.  Your  commendations,  Madam,  get  from  her 
tears. 

Count.  Tis  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season 
her  praise  in.  The  remembrance  of  her  father 
never  approaches  her  heart,  but  the  tyranny  of  her 
sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek. — No 
more  of  this,  Helena, — go  to,  no  more ;  lest  it  be 
rather  thought  you  affect  a  sorrow,  than  to  have. 

Hel.  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed ;  but  I  have  it 
too. 

Laf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the 
dead;  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living. 

Hel.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the  ex- 
cess makes  it  soon  mortal. 

Ber.  Madam,  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 

Laf  How  understand  we  that? 

Count.  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram !  and  succeed  thy 
father 
In  manners,  as  in  shape !  thy  blood  and  virtue 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee,  and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birth-right !     Love  all,  trust  a  few, 
Do  wrong  to  none :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use;  and  keep  thy  fhend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key :  be  check  d  for  silence, 
But  never  tax'd  for  speech.      What  heaven  more 

will, 
That  thee  may  furnish,  and  my  prayers  pluck  down, 
Fall  on  thy  head !     Farewell. — My  lord, 
'Tis  an  unseason'd  courtier ;  good  my  lord, 
Advise  him. 

Laf.  He  cannot  want  the  best 

That  shall  attend  his  love. 
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Count.  Heaven  bless  him ! — 
Farewell,  Bertram.  [Exit. 

Per.  [To  Helena.]  The  best  wishes  that  can  be 
forged  in  your  thoughts  be  servants  to  you!  Be 
comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make 
much  of  her. 

La/.  Farewell,  pretty  lady:  you  must  hold  the 
credit  of  your  father. 

[Exeunt  Bertram  and  Lafeu. 

Hel.  0,  were  that  all ! — I  think  not  on  my  father; 
And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.     What  was  he  like? 
I  have  forgot  him :  my  imagination 
Carries  no  favour  in't  but  Bertram's. 
I  am  undone :  there  is  no  living,  none, 
If  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  all  one, 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me : 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 
Th'  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself: 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.     'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague, 
To  see  him  every  hour;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 
In  our  heart's  table, — heart  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour: 
But  now  he 's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  his  relics. -r-Who  comes  here? 
One  that  goes  with  him :  I  love  him  for  his  sake; 
And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar, 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward ; 
Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind:  withal,  full  oft  we  see 
Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Save  you,  fair  queen. 

Hel.  And  you,  monarch. 

Par.  No. 

Hel.  And  no. 

Par,  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity? 

Hel.  Ay.  You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you : 
let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Man  is  enemy  to  vir- 
ginity :  how  may  we  barricado  it  against  him? 

Par.  Keep  him  out 

Hel.  But  he  assails;  and  our  virginity,  though 
valiant  in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak:  unfold  to  us 
some  warlike  resistance. 

Par.  There  is  none:  man,  sitting  down  before 
you,  will  undermine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

Hel.  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  underminers 
and  blowers  up ! — Is  there  no  military  policy,  how 
virgins  might  blow  up  men? 

Par.  Virginity  being  blown  down,  man  will  quick- 
lier  be  blown  up:  marry,  in  blowing  him  down 
again,  with  the  breach  yourselves  made,  you  lose 
your  city.  It  is  not  politic  in  the  commonwealth  of 
nature  to  preserve  virginity.  Loss  of  virginity  is 
rational  increase;  and  there  was  never  virgin  got, 
till  virginity  was  first  lost  That  vou  were  made  o£ 
is  metal  to  make  virgins.  Virginity,  by  being  once 
lost,  may  be  ten  times  found ;  oy  being  ever  kept, 
it  is  ever  lost:  'tis  too  cold  a  companion;  away 
with't!  J 

Hel  I  will  stand  for't  a  little,  though  therefore  I 
die  a  virgin. 

Par.  There's  little  can  be  said  in't;  'tis  against 


the  rule  of  nature.  To  speak  on  the  part  of  vir- 
ginity, is  to  accuse  your  mothers;  which  is  most 
infallible  disobedience.  He  that  hangs  himself  is 
a  virgin:  virginity  murders  itself;  and  should  be 
buried  in  highways,  out  of  all  sanctified  limit,  as 
a  desperate  offendress  against  nature.  Virginity 
breeds  mites,  much  like  a  cheese;  consumes  itself 
to  the  very  paring,  and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  own 
stomach.  Besides,  virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle, 
made  of  self-love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in 
the  canon.  Keep  k  not;  you  cannot  choose  but 
lose  by 't:  out  with 't!  within  ten  years  it  will  make 
itself  ten,  which  is  a  goodly  increase;  and  the  prin- 
cipal itself  not  much  the  worse :  away  with 't ! 

Hel.  How  might  one  do,  Sir,  to  lose  it  to  her  own 
liking? 

Par.  Let  me  see:  marry,  ill,  to  like  him  that 
ne'er  it  likes.  'Tis  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss 
with  lying;  the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth:  off 
with't,  while  'tis  vendible;  answer  the  time  of  re- 
quest Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her 
cap  out  of  fashion;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable: 
just  like  the  brooch  and  the  tooth-pick,  which  wear 
not  now.  Your  date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your 
porridge,  than  in  your  cheek  r  and  your  virginity, 
your  old  virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  French  withered 
pears, — it  looks  ill,  it  eats  dryly ;  marry,  'tis  a  with- 
ered pear ;  it  was  formerly  better ;  many,  yet  'tis  a 
withered  pear:  will  you  any  thing  with  it? 

Hel.  Not  my  virginity  yet. 
There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves, 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend, 
A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility, 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet, 
His  faith,  Iris  sweet  disaster;  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptious  Christendoms, 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.     Now  shall  he — 
I  know  not  what  he  shall : — Cod  send  him  well ! — 
The  court 's  a  learning-place ; — and  he  is  one — 

Par.  What  one,  i'  faith? 

Hel.  That  I  wish  well  —'Tis  pity— 

Par.  What's  pity? 

Hel.  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in't, 
Which  might  be  felt;  that  we,  the  poorer  born, 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes, 
Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends, 
And  show  what  we  alone  must  think;  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks. 

Enter  a  Page. 

Page.  Monsieur  Parolles,  my  lord  calls  for  you. 

{Exit. 

Par.  Little  Helen,  farewell :  if  I  can  remember 
I  will  think  of  thee  at  court  [thee, 

Hel.  Monsieur  Parolles,  you  were  born  under  a 
charitable  star. 

Par.  Under  Mars,  I. 

Hel.  I  especially  think,  under  Mars. 

Par.  Why  under  Mars  ? 

Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that  you 
must  needs  be  born  under  Mars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant 

Hel.  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 

Par.  Why  think  you  so? 

Hel.  You  go  so  much  backward  when  you  fight 

Par.  That  s  for  advantage. 

Hel.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  proposes  the 
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safety:  but  the  composition,  that  your  valour  and 
fear  makes  in  you,  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and 
I  like  the  wear  well. 

Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  answer 
thee  acutely.  I  will  return  perfect  courtier;  in  the 
which,  my  instruction  shall  serve  to  neutralize  thee, 
so  thou  wilt  be  capable  of  a  courtier's  counsel,  and 
understand  what  advice  shall  thrust  upon  thee ;  else 
thou  diest  in  thine  unthankfulness,  and  thine  igno- 
rance makes  thee  away:  farewell.  When  thou  hast 
leisure,  say  thy  prayers ;  when  thou  hast  none,  re- 
member thy  friends :  get  thee  a  good  husband,  and 
use  him  as  he  uses  thee :  so,  farewell.  [Exit. 

Hel.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven :  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope ;  only,  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 
What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high ; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ? 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense ;  and  do  suppose 
What  hath  been  cannot  be :  who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love? 
The  king's  disease, — my  project  may  deceive  me, 
But  my  intents  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave  me. 

[Ex//. 

Scene  II.— Paris.  A  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Flourish  of  cornets.    Enter  the  King  of  Francs,  with 
letters  :  Lords  and  others  attending. 

King.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys  are  by  th*  ears ; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war. 

I  Lord.  So  'tis  reported,  Sir. 

King.  Nay,  'tis  most  credible ;  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouch'd  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid ;  wherein  our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

I  Lord.  His  love  and  wisdom, 

Approv'd  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 
For  amplest  credence. 

King.  He  hath  arm'd  our  answer, 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes : 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part 

i  Lord.  It  well  may  serve 

A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 
For  breathing  and  exploit. 

King.  What 's  he  comes  here? 

Enter  Bertram,  La  feu,  and  Parollbs. 

i  Lord.  It  is  the  count  Rousillon,  my  good  lord, 
Young  Bertram. 

King.  Youth,  thou  bear'st  thy  father's  face; 
Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste, 
Hath  well  compos'd  thee.     Thy  father's  moral  parts 
Mayst  thou  inherit  too !     Welcome  to  Paris. 

Ber.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majesty's. 

King.  I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now, 
As  when  thy  father  and  myself  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership !  He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Disciplcd  of  the  bravest:  he  lasted  long; 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on, 


And  wore  us  out  of  act.     It  much  repaiis  mc 

To  talk  of  your  good  father.     In  his  youth 

He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe 

To-day  in  our  young  lords;  but  they  may  jest, 

Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted, 

Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour 

So  like  a  courtier :  contempt  nor  bitterness 

Were  in  his  pride,  or  sharpness ;  if  they  were, 

His  equal  had  awak'd  them ;  and  his  honour. 

Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 

Exception  bid  him  speak,  and  at  this  time 

His  tongue  obey'd  his  hand :  who  were  below  him 

He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place ; 

And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 

Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 

In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled.     Such  a  man 

Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times; 

Which,  follow  d  well,  woidd  demonstrate  them  now 

But  goers  backward. 

Ber.  His  good  remembrance,  Sir, 

Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts,  than  on  his  tomb ; 
So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph, 
As  in  your  royal  speech.  [ways  say, 

King.  'Would  I  were  with  him !     He  would  ai- 
(Methinks  I  hear  him  now ;  his  plausive  words 
He  scatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear,) — "  Let  me  not  live," — 
Thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began, 
On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime, 
When  it  was  out, — "  let  me  not  live,"  quoth  he, 
"  After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  but  new  things  disdain ;  whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments;  whose  constancies 
Expire  before  their  fashions : " — this  he  wish'd : 
I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too, 
Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive, 
To  give  some  labourers  room. 

2  Lord.  You  are  lovM,  Sir; 

They,  that  least  lend  it  you,  shall  lack  you  first. 

King.  I  fill  a  place,  I  know't. — How  long  is't, 
Since  the  physician  at  your  father's,  died?  [count, 
He  was  much  fam'd. 

Ber.       •  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living,  I  would  try  him  yet;— 
Lend  me  an  arm ; — the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications: — nature  and  sickness 
Debate  it  at  then-  leisure.     Welcome,  count; 
My  son 's  no  dearer. 

Ber,  Thank  your  majesty. 

[Exeunt.    Flourish. 

Scene  III.— Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the 
Countess's  Mansion. 

Enter  Countess,  Steward,  and  Clown. 

Count.  I  will  now  hear:  what  say  you  of  this 
gentlewoman? 

Stew.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  your 
content,  I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of 
my  past  endeavours;  for  then  we  wound  our  mo- 
desty, and  make  foul  the  clearness  of  our  deservings, 
when  of  ourselves  we  publish  them. 

Count.  What  does  this  knave  here?     Get  you 

fone,  sirrah :  the  complaints  I  have  heard  of  you, 
do  not  all  believe:  'tis  my  slowness,  that  I  do 
not ;  for  I  know  you  lack  not  folly  to  commit  them, 
and  have  ability  enough  to  make  such  knaveries 
yours. 
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Clo.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Madam,  I  am  a 
poor  fellow. 

Count.  Well,  Sir. 

Clo.  No,  Madam,  'tis  not  so  well,  that  I  am  poor, 
though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned :  but,  if  I  may 
have  your  ladyship's  good-will  to  go  to  the  world, 
Isbel,  the  woman,  and  I  will  do  as  we  may. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar? 

Clo.  I  do  beg  your  good-will  in  this  case. 

Count.  In  what  case? 

Clo.  In  Isbel's  case  and  mine  own.  Service  is  no 
heritage :  and  I  think  I  shall  never  have  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  till  I  have  issue  of  my  body ;  for  they 
say,  beams  are  blessings. 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Clo,  My  poor  body,  Madam,  requires  it:  I  am 
driven  on  by  the  flesh;  and  he  must  needs  go,  that 
the  devil  drives. 

Count.  Is  this  all  your  worship's  reason? 

Clo.  Faith,  Madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons, 
such  as  they  are. 

Count.  May  the  world  know  them? 

Clo.  I  have  been,  Madam,  a  wicked  creature,  as 
you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are ;  and,  indeed,  I  do 
marry  that  I  may  repent 

Count.  Thy  marriage, — sooner  than  thy  wicked- 
ness. 

Clo.  I  am  out  o'  friends,  Madam;  and  I  hope  to 
have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Count.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Clo.  You  are  shallow,  Madam,  in  great  friends; 
for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me,  which  I  am 
a-weary  of.  He  that  cars  my  land  spares  my  team, 
aud  gives  me  leave  to  inn  the  crop;  if  I  be  his 
cuckold,  he  's  my  drudge :  he  that  comforts  my  wife 
is  the  cherisher  of  my  flesh  and  blood;  he  that 
cherishes  my  flesh  and  blood  loves  my  flesh  and 
blood;  he  that  loves  my  flesh  and  blood  is  my 
friend:  ergo,  he  that  kisses  my  wife  is  my  friend. 
If  men  could  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are, 
there  were  no  fear  in  marriage ;  for  young  Charbon 
the  puritan,  and  old  Poysam  the  papist,  howsome'er 
their  hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their  heads  are 
both  one,— they  may  joll  horns  together,  like  any 
deer  i'  the  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouthed  and 
calumnious  knave? 

Clo.  A  prophet  I,  Madam ;  and  I  speak  the  truth 
the  next  way : 

For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat, 
Which  men  full  true  shall  find  ; 

Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny. 
Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind. 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  Sir;  I'll  talk  with  you 
more  anon. 

Stew.  May  it  please  you,  Madam,  that  he  bid 
Helen  come  to  you :  of  her  I  am  to  speak. 

Count.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman  I  would 
speak  with  her ;  Helen  I  mean. 

Clo.      Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  she, 

Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy? 
Fond  done,  done  fond, 

Was  this  king  Priam's  joy? 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 

And  gave  this  sentence  then  ; 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good, 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good, 

There 's  yet  one  good  in  ten. 

Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten?  you  corrupt  the 
song,  sirrah. 


Clo.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  Madam ;  which  is 
a  purifying  o'  the  song :  would  God  would  serve  the 
world  so  all  the  year!  we'd  find  no  fault  with  the 
tythe-woman,  if  I  were  the  parson:  one  in  ten, 
quoth  'a!  an  we  might  have  a  good  woman  born 
but  for  every  blazing  star,  or  at  an  earthquake, 
'twould  mend  the  lottery  well :  a  man  may  draw  his 
heart  out,  ere  he  pluck  one. 

Count.  You'll  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as  I 
command  you? 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  command, 
and  yet  no  hurt  done! — Though  honesty  be  no 
puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt ;  it  will  wear  the  sur- 
plice of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big 
heart — I  am  going,  forsooth:  the  business  is,  for 
Helen  to  come  hither.  [Exit. 

Count.  Well,  now. 

Stew.  I  know,  Madam,  you  love  your  gentle- 
woman entirely. 

Count. ,  Faith,  I  do :  her  father  bequeathed  her  to 
me :  and  she  herself  without  other  advantage,  may 
lawfully  make  title  to  as  much  love  as  she  finds: 
there  is  more  owing  her  than  is  paid;  and  more 
shall  be  paid  her  than  she  '11  demand. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her  than, 
I  think,  she  wished  me:  alone  she  was,  and  did 
communicate  to  herself,  her  own  words  to  her  own 
ears ;  she  thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they  touched 
not  any  stranger  sense.  Her  matter  was,  she  loved 
your  son:  fortune,  she  said,  was  no  goddess,  that 
had  put  such  difference  betwixt  their  two  estates; 
love,  no  god,  that  would  not  extend  his  might,  only 
where  qualities  were  level;  Diana,  no  queen  of 
virgins,  that  would  suffer  her  poor  knight  surprised, 
without  rescue  in  the  first  assault,  or  ransom  after- 
ward. This  she  delivered  in  the  most  bitter  touch 
of  sorrow,  that  e'er  I  heard  virgin  exclaim  in :  which 
I  held  my  duty  speedily  to  acquaint  you  withal; 
sithence,  in  the  loss  that  may  happen,  it  concerns 
you  something  to  know  it. 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly ;  keep 
it  to  yourself:  many  likelihoods  informed  me  of 
this  before,  which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance, 
that  I  could  neither  believe,  nor  misdoubt  Pray 
you,  leave  me:  stall  this  in  your  bosom;  and  I 
fhank  you  for  your  honest  care :  I  will  speak  with 
you  farther  anon.  [Exit  Steward. 

Even  so  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  young : 

If  ever  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours;  this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong ; 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  born; 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth, 
Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in  youth : 
By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone, 
Such  were  our  faults;— or  then  we  thought  them 
none. 

Enter  Helena. 

Her  eye  is  sick  on 't :  I  observe  her  now. 

Hel.  What  is  your  pleasure,  Madam? 

Count.  You  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

Hcl.  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count.  Nay,  a  mother: 

Why  not  a  mother?    When  I  said,  a  mother, 
Methought  you  saw  a  serpent:  what's  in  mother, 
That  you  start  at  it?    I  say,  I  am  your  mother; 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwombed  mine:  'tis  often  seen, 
Adoption  strives  with  nature;  and  choice  breeds 
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A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds : 
You  ne'er  oppress'd  me  with  a  mother's  groan, 
Yet  I  express  to  you  a  mother's  care : — 
God's  mercy,  maiden!  does  it  curd  thy  blood, 
To  say,  I  am  thy  mother?    What's  the  matter, 
That  this  distempered  messenger  of  wet, 
The  many-colour'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye? 
Why? — that  you  are  my  daughter? 

HeL  That  I  am  not 

Count,  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 

Hel.  Pardon,  Madam; 

The  count  Rousillon  cannot  be  my  brother : 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honour'd  name; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble : 
My  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is ;  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die: 
He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count.  Nor  I  your  mother? 

HeL  You  are  my  mother,   Madam;  would  you 
were 
(So  that  my  lord,  your  son,  were  not  my  brother) 
Indeed  my  mother ! — or  were  you  both  our  mothers, 
I  care  no  more  for,  than  I  do  for  heaven, 
So  I  were  not  his  sister.     Can't  no  other, 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother? 

Count.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daughter- 
in-law: 
God  shield,  you  mean  it  not !  daughter,  and  mother, 
So  strive  upon  your  pulse.     What,  pale  again? 
My  fear  hath  catch'd  your  fondness :  now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head :  now  to  all  sense  'tis  gross, 
You  love  my  son;  invention  is  asham'd, 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion, 
To  say  thou  dost  not :  therefore  tell  me  true ; 
But  tell  me  then,  'tis  so ; — for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confess  it,  th'  one  to  the  other;  and  thine  eyes 
See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours, 
That  in  their  kmd  they  speak  it :  only  sin 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue, 
That  truth  should  be  suspected.     Speak,  is 't  so? 
If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue ; 
If  it  be  not,  forswear 't :  howe'er,  I  charge  thee, 
As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail, 
To  tell  me  truly. 

HeL  Good  Madam,  pardon  me! 

Count.  Do  you  love  my  son? 

Hel.  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress! 

Count  Love  you  my  son? 

HeL  Do  not  you  love  him,  Madam? 

Count.  Go  not  about ;  my  love  hath  in 't  a  bond, 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note :  come,  come,  disclose 
The  state  of  your  affection ;  for  your  passions 
Have  to  the  full  appeach'd. 

HeL  Then,  I  confess, 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  you, 
That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 
I  love  your  son  i — 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest;  so 's  my  love: 
Be  not  offended ;  for  it  hurts  not  him, 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me :  I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit; 
Nor  would  I  have  him  till  I  do  deserve  him, 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 
I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 


Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve, 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 

And  lack  not  to  lose  still :  thus,  Indian-like, 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper, 

But  knows  of  him  no  more.     My  dearest  Madam, 

Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love, 

For  loving  where  you  do :  but,  if  yourself, 

Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth, 

Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking, 

Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 

Was  both  herself  and  love ;  O I  then,  give  pity 

To  her,  whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  choose 

But  lend  and  give,  where  she  is  sure  to  lose ; 

That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies, 

But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

Count.  Had   you  not  lately  an  intent, — speak 
truly,— 
To  go  to  Paris? 

HeL  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore?  tell  true. 

HeL  I  will  tell  truth ;  by  grace  itself,  I  swear. 
You  know  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  prov'd  effects,  such  as  his  reading 
And  manifest  experience  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty;  and  that  he  will'd  me 
In  heedfull'st  reservation  to  bestow  them, 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were, 
More  than  they  were  in  note :  amongst  the  rest, 
There  is  a  remedy,  approv'd,  set  down, 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishings  whereof 
The  king  is  rendered  lost 

Count.  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it?  speak. 

HeL  My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think  of  this ; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king, 
Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts, 
Haply  been  absent  then. 

Count.  But  think  you,  Helen, 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid, 
He  would  i  oceive  it?    He  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him, 
They,  that  they^ cannot  help:  how  shall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
EmbowelPd  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself? 

HeL  There 's  something  in 't, 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the  greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 
By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven :  and,  would  your 

honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I  'd  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure, 
By  such  a  day,  and  hour. 

Count.  Dost  thou  believe  *t? 

HeL  Ay,  Madam,  knowingly. 

Count.  Why,  Helen,  thou  ehalt  have  my  leave, 
and  love, 
Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  court :  I  '11  stay  at  home, 
And  pray  God's  blessing  into  thy  attempt : 
Be  gone  to-morrow ;  and  be  sure  of  this, 
What  I  can  help  thee  to,  thou  shalt  not  miss. 

[EreunU 
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ACT  II. 
Scene  L— -Paris.    A  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  Kimg,  with  young  Lords  taking  leave/or 
the  Florentine  war:  Bertram,  Parolles,  and  Attend- 
ants. 

King.  Farewell,  young  lord;  these  warlike  prin- 
ciples [well:— • 
Do  not  throw  from  you : — and  you,  my  lord,  fere- 
Share  the  advice  betwixt  you ;  if  both  gain  all, 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  'tis  receiv  d, 
And  is  enough  for  both. 

1  Lord.  It  is  our  hope,  Sir, 
After  well-enter'd  soldiers,  to  return 

And  find  your  grace  in  health. 

King.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  and  yet  my  heart 
Will  not  confess  he  owes  the  malady 
That  doth  my  life  besiege.     Farewell,  young  lords; 
Whether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  sons 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen :  let  higher  Italy 
(Those  'bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  last  monarchy)  see,  that  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it ;  when 
The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek, 
That  fame  may  cry  you  loud :  I  say,  farewell. 

2  Lord.  Health,  at  your  bidding,  serve  your  ma- 

jesty ! 
King.  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them  : 
They  say,  our  French  lack  language  to  deny, 
If  they  demand :  beware  of  being  captives, 
Before  you  serve. 
Both  Lords.        Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings. 
King.  Farewell. — [Retires  to  a  couch,  beckoning 
Attendants.]     Come  hither  to  me. 

1  Lord.  O  my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will  stay  be- 

hind us! 
Par.  'Tis  not  his  fault,  the  spark. 

2  Lord.  O,  'tis  brave  wars ! 
Par.  Most  admirable :  I  have  seen  those  wars. 
Per.    I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil 

with, — 
"  Too  young,"  and  "  the  next  year,"  and  "  'tis  too 
early." 
Par.  An  thy  mind  stand  to 't,  boy,  steal  away 

bravely. 
Per.  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorsc  to  a  smock, 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry, 
Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn 
But  one  to  dance  with.    By  heaven !  I  '11  steal  away. 

1  Lord.  There 's  honour  in  the  theft. 

Par.  Commit  it,  count 

2  Lord.  I  am  your  accessary;  and  so,  farewell. 
Per.  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured 

1  Lord.  Farewell,  captain.  [body. 

2  Lord.  Sweet  monsieur  Parolles  ! 

Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin. 
Good  sparks  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good  metals : — 
you  shall  find  in  the  regiment  of  the  Spinii,  one 
captain  Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of 
war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek:  it  was  this  very 
sword  entrenched  it :  say  to  him,  I  live,  and  ob- 
serve his  reports  for  me. 

2  Lord.  We  shall,  noble  captain. 

Par.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  nis  novices ! — [Exeunt 
Lords.]    What  will  you  do? 

Ber.  Stay;  the  king — 

Par.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the  noble 
lords ;  you  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list 
of  too  cold  an  adieu :  be  more  expressive  to  them : 


for  they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time, 
there  do  muster  true  gait,  eat,  speak,  and  move 
under  the  influence  of  die  most  received  star ;  and 
though  die  devil  lead  the  measure,  such  are  to  be 
followed :  after  them,  and  take  a  more  dilated  fere- 
well. 

Ber.  And  I  will  do  so. 

Par.    Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  prove  most 
sinewy  swordmen. 

[Exeunt  Bertram  and  Parolles. 

Enter  Lafbu. 

La/.  [Kneeling.]  Pardon,  my  lord,  for  me  and  for 
my  tidings.  * 

King.  I  '11  see  thee  to  stand  up. 

Laf.  Then  here 's  a  man  stands,  that  has  brought 
his  pardon. 
I  would  you  had  kneel'd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy; 
And  that,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 

King.  I  would  I  had ;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate, 
And  ask'd  thee  mercy  for 't 

Laf.  Good  faith,  across:  but,  my  good  lord,'  'tis 
thus; 
Will  you  be  cur'd  of  your  infirmity? 

King.  No. 

Laf.  O,  will  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal  fox? 
Yes,  but  you  will,  my  noble  grapes,  an  if 
My  royal  fox  could  reach  them :  I  have  seen 
A  medicine  that 's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone, 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary 
With  spritely  fire  and  motion ;  whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerful  to  araise  king  Pepin,  nay, 
To  give  great  Charlemain  a  pen  in 's  hand, 
And  write  to  her  a  love-line. 

King.  What  her  is  this? 

Laf.  Why,  doctor  she :  my  lord,  there 's  one  ar- 
riv'd, 
If  you  will  see  her: — now,  by  my  faith  and  honour, 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliv'rance,  I  have  spoke 
With  one,  that  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession, 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amaz'd  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness :  will  you  see  her, 
(For  that  is  her  demand,)  and  know  her  business? 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

King.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  the  admiration;  that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine, 
By  wond'ring  how  thou  took'st  it. 

Laf  '  Nay,  I'll  fit  you, 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  [Exit. 

King.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues. 

Re-enter  Lafeu,  with  Helena. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

King.  This  haste  hath  wings  indeed. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways ; 
This  is  his  majesty,  say  your  mind  to  him : 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like ;  but  such  traitors 
His  majesty  seldom  fears :  I  am  Cressid's  uncle, 
That  dare  leave  two  together;  fare  you  welL  [Exit 

King.  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business  follow  us? 

Bel.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Gerard  de  Narbon  was  my  father; 
In  what  he  did  profess,  well  found. 

King.  I  knew  hit*. 

Hel.  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards 
him; 
Knowing  him  is  enough.     On 's  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me;  chiefly  one, 
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Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  o\his  practice, 
And  of  his  old  experience  the  only  darling, 
He  bade  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye, 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear :  I  have  so : 
And,  hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touch'd 
With  that  malignant  cause,  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 
I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance, 
With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden ; 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure, 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us,  and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  inaidable  estate, — I  say,  we  must  not 
So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope, 
To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 
To  empirics;  or  to  dissever  so 
Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 

Hel.  My  duty,  then,  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains : 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you ; 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again. 

King.  I  cannot  give  thee  less,  to  be  call'd  grateful : 
Thou  thought'st  to  help  me;  and  such  thanks  I  give, 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live : 
But,  what  at  full  I  know,  thou  know'st  no  part ; 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

HcU  What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try, 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy, 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher, 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister : 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown, 
When  judges  have  been  babes :  great  floods  have  flown 
From  simple  sources ;  and  great  seas  have  dried, 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied. 
Oil  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits, 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  fits. 

King.  I  must  not  hear  thee ;  fare  thee  well,  kind 
maid; 
Thy  pains,  not  us'd,  must  by  thyself  be  paid : 
Proffers,  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

Hel.  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barr'd : 
It  is  not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows, 
As  'tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows ; 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
Dear  Sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent; 
Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment 
I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim ; 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure, 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 

King.  Art  thou  so  confident?   Within  what  space 
Hop'st  thou  my  cure? 

Hel.  The  greatest  grace  lending  grace, 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring ; 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp ; 
Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass ; 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly, 
Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 

King.  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence, 
What  dar'st  thou  venture? 

Hel.  Tax  of  impudence, — 


A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shame, — 
Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads;  my  maiden's  name 
Sear'd  otherwise ;  nay,  worse  of  worst  extended. 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 

-King.  Methinks  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth 
speak, 
His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak : 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 
Thy  life  is  dear ;  for  all,  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate,— 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call : 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try, 
That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 

Hel.  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die ; 
And  well  deserv'd:  not  helping,  death's  my  fee; 
But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  ? 

King.  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  even? 

King.  Ay,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven. 

Hel.  Then  shalt  thou  give  me  with  thy  kingly 
hand 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France, 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state; 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

King.  Here  is  my  hand ;  the  premises  obseiVd, 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  serv'd : 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time ;  for  I, 
Thy  resolVd  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 
More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must, — 
Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  more  to  trust, — 
From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on :  but  rest 
Unquestion'd  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest. — 
[To  Attendants.]  Give  me  some  help  here,  ho! — 

[To  Helena.]  If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt. 

Scene  IL— Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the  Coun- 
tess's Mansion. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  Sir;  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the 
height  of  your  breeding. 

Clo.  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly 
taught:  I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court!  why,  what  place  make  you 
special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such  contempt? 
But  to  the  court ! 

Clo.  Truly,  Madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man  any 
manners,  he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court :  he  that 
cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off's  cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and 
say  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip,  nor  cap; 
and,  indeed,  such  a  fellow,  to  say  precisely,  were 
not  for  the  court:  but,  for  me,  I  have  an  answer 
will  serve  all  men. 

Count.  Marry,  that  *s  a  bountiful  answer  that  fits 
all  questions. 

Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  but- 
tocks,—the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the 
brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttock. 
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Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  ques- 
tions? 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an 
attorney,  as  your  French  crown  for  your  taffeta 
punk,  as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  fore-finger,  as  a  pan- 
cake for  Shrove-Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day,  as 
the  nail  to  his  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his  horn,  as  a 
scolding  quean  to  a  wrangling  knave,  as  the  nun's 
lip  to  the  friar's  mouth;  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his 
skin. 

Count.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  fit- 
ness for  all  questions? 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke,  to  beneath  your  con- 
stable, it  will  fit  any  question. 

Count.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous 
size,  that  must  fit  all  demands. 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the 
learned  should  speak  truth  of  it :  here  it  is,  and  all 
that  belongs  to't.  Ask  me,  if  I  am  a  courtier:  it 
shall  do  you  no  harm  to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  young  again,  \i  we  could ; — I  will 
be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by 
your  answer.     I  pray  you,  Sir,  are  you  a  courtier? 

Clo.  O  Lord,  Sir!  there's  a  simple  putting  oft; — 
More,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that  loves 
you. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  Sir ! — Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count.  I  think,  Sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this 
homely  meat. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  Sir! — Nay,  put  me  to't,  I  warrant 
you. 

Count.  You  were  lately  whipped,  Sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  Sir ! — Spare  not  me. 

Count.  Do  you  cry,  **0  Lord,  Sir!"  at  your 
whipping,  and  "Spare  not  me?"  Indeed,  your  "0 
Lord,  Sir ! "  is  very  sequent  to  your  whipping :  you 
would  answer  very  well  to  a  whipping,  if  you  were 
but  bound  to 't. 

Clo.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life,  in  my  "  O 
Lord,  Sir ! "  1  sec  things  may  serve  long,  but  not 
serve  ever. 

Count,  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time, 
to  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Clot  O  Lord,  Sir!  —  why,  there 't  serves  well 
again. 

Count.  An  end,   Sir:    to  your  business.      Give 
Helen  this, 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son : 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you :  you  un- 
derstand me? 

Clo.  Most  fruitfully :  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 

Count.  Haste  you  again.  [Exeunt  severally. 

Scene  III.— Paris.  A  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafku,  and  Parollbs. 

La/.  They  say  miracles  are  past;  and  we  have 
our  philosophical  persons,  to  make  modern  and  fa- 
miliar, thing3  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence  is 
it,  that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors ;  ensconcing  our- 
selves into  seeming  knowledge,  when  we  should  sub- 
mit ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear. 

Par.  Why,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder 
that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter-times. 

Per.  And  so  'tis. 


Laf.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists, — 

Par.  So  I  sav;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Laf.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows,— 

Par.  Right;  so  I  say. 

Laf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — 

Par.  Why,  there  'tis ;  so  say  I  too. 

Laf.  Not  to  be  helped, — 

Par.  Right ;  as  'twere,  a  man  assured  of  a — 

Laf.  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

Par.  Just,  you  say  well ;  so  would  I  have  said. 

Laf.  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Par.  It  is,  indeed :  if  you  w^l  have  it  in  showing, 
you  shall  read  it  in — What  do  you  call  there — 

Laf.  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly 
actor. 

Par.  That's  it  I  would  have  said;  the  very  same. 

Laf.  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier :  'fore  me : 
I  speak  in  respect — 

Par.  Nay,  'tis  strange,  'tis  very  strange,  that  is 
the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it;  and  he  is  of  a  most 
facinorous  spirit,  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  be 
the— 

Laf.  Very  hand  of  heaven— 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Laf.  In  a  most  weak — 

Par.  And  debile  minister,  great  power,  great 
transcendence:  which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a  far- 
ther use  to  be  made,  than  alone  the  recovery  of  the 
king,  as  to  be — 

Laf  Generally  thankful. 

Par.  I  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well. — Here 
comes  the  king. 

Enter  King,  Helena,  and  Attendants. 

Laf.  Lustick,  as  the  Dutchman  says :  I  '11  like  a 
maid  the  better,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  head : 
why,  he 's  able  to  lead  her  a  coranto. 

Par.  Mort  du  vinaigrcl    Is  not  this  Helen? 

Laf.  'For  God,  I  think  so, 

King.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court — 

{Exit  an  Attendant. 
Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side : 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  banish'd  sense 
Thou  hast  repeal'd,  a  second  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promised  gift. 
Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  several  Lords. 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye :  this  youthful  parcel 

Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing, 

O'er  whom  both  sov'reign  power  and  father's  voice 

I  have  to  use :  thy  frank  election  make ; 

Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake. 

Hel.  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  mistress 
Fall,  when  love  please! — marry,  to  each,  but  one  I 

Laf.  I  'd  give  bay  curtal,  and  his  furniture, 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys', 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

King.  Peruse  them  well. 

Not  one  of  those  but  had  a  noble  father. 

Hel.  Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath,  through  me,  restor'd  the  king  to  health. 

All.  We  understand  it,  and  thank  heaven  for  you. 

Hel.  I  am  a  simple  maid ;  and  therein  wealthiest, 
That  I  protest  I  simply  am  a  maid. — 
Please  it  your  majesty,  I  have  done  already : 
The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, 
"We  blush,  that  thou  shouldst  choose;  but,  he 
refus'd, 
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Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever; 
We  '11  ne'er  come  there  again." 

King.  Make  choice ;  and,  see, 

Who  shuns  thy  love,  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

Hel.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly; 
And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high, 
Do  my  signs  stream. — Sir,  will  you  hear  my  suit? 

1  Lord,  And  grant  it 

Hel.  Thanks,  Sir ;  all  the  rest  is  mute. 

Laf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw 
ames-ace  for  my  life. 

Hel.  The  honour,  .Sir,  that  flames  in  your  fair  eyes, 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies : 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love ! 

2  Lord.  No  better,  if  you  please. 

Hel.  My  wish  receive, 

Which  great  Love  grant !  and  so,  I  take  my  leave. 

Laf.  Do  all  they  deny  her?  An  they  were  sons 
of  mine,  I'd  have  them  whipped;  or  I  would  send 
them  to  the  Turk,  to  make  eunuchs  of. 

Hel.  [To  3  Lord.]  Be  not  afraid  that  I  your  hand 
should  take ; 
I  '11  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake : 
Blessing  upon  your  vows :  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed ! 

Laf.  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they'll  none  have 
her:  sure,  they  are  bastards  to  the  English;  the 
French  ne'er  got  them. 

Hel.  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good, 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 

4  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 

Laf.  There 's  one  grape  yet, — I  am  sure,  thy  father 
drank  wine : — but  if  thou  be'st  not  an  ass,  I  am  a 
youth  of  fourteen ;  I  have  known  thee  already. 

Hel.  [To  Bertram.]  I  dare  not  say,  I  take  you; 
but  I  give 
Me,  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live, 
Into  your  guiding  power. — This  is  the  man. 

King.  Why  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her;  she's 
thy  wife. 

Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege!  I  shall  beseech  your 
In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use  [highness, 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Know'st  thou  not,  Bertram, 

What  she  has  done  for  me? 

Be?\  Yes,  my  good  lord ; 

But  never  hope  to  know  why  I  should  marry  her. 

King.  Thou  know'st  she  has  rais'd  me  from  my 
sickly  bed. 

Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 
Must  answer  for  your  raising?     I  know  her  well : 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge. 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife ! — Disdain 
Rather  corrupt  me  ever ! 

King.  'Tis  only  title  thou  disdain'st  in  her,  the  which 
I  can  build  up.     Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods, 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  pou^d  all  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty.     If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous,  (save  what  thou  dislik'st, 
A  poor  physician's  daughter,)  thou  dislik'st, 
Of  virtue  for  the  name :  but  do  not  so : 
From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed, 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed? 
Where  great  additions  swell,  and  virtue  none, 
It  is  a  dropsied  honour :  good  alone 
Is  good,  without  a  name ;  vileness  is  so : 
The  property  by  what  it  is,  should  go, 


Not  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wise,  fair; 

In  these  to  nature  she 's  immediate  heir; 

And  these  breed  honour :  that  is  honour's  scorn, 

Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  born, 

And  is  not  like  the  sire :  honours  thrive, 

When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive, 

Than  our  foregoers :  the  mere  word 's  a  slave, 

Debosh'd  on  every  tomb ;  on  every  grave, 

A  lying  trophy ;  and  as  oft  is  dumb, 

Where  dust  and  damn'd  oblivion  is  the  tomb 

Of  honour'd  bones  indeed.     What  should  be  said? 

If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 

I  can  create  the  rest:  virtue  and  she 

Is  her  own  dower ;  honour  and  wealth  from  me. 

Ber,  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do 't 

King.   Thou  wrong'st  thyself,  if  thou  shouldst 
strive  to  choose. 

Hel.  That  you  are  well  restored,  my  lord,  I  am  glad : 
Let  the  rest  go. 

King.  My  honour 's  at  the  stake ;  which  to  defeat 
I  must  produce  my  power.     Here,  take  her  hand, 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift ; 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My  love,  and  her  desert ;  that  canst  not  dream, 
We,  poising  us  in  her  defective  scale, 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam ;  that  wilt  not  know, 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour  where 
We  please  to  have  it  grow.     Check  thy  contempt : 
Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good! 
Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right, 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power  claims ; 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever, 
Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance ;  both  my  revenge  and  hate 
Loosing  upon  thee,  in  the  name  of  justice, 
Without  all  terms  of  pity.     Speak ;  thine  answer. 

Ber.  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord;  for  I  submit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes :  when  I  consider 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour, 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find  that  she,  which  late 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  mbst  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king;  who,  so  ennobled, 
Is,  as  'twere,  born  so. 

King.  Take  her  by  the  hand, 

And  tell  her  she  is  thine :  to  whom  I  promise 
A  counterpoise,  if  not  to  thy  estate, 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

King.  Good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the  king; 
Smile  upon  this  contrdct ;  whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now -born  brief, 
And  be  perform'd  to-night :  the  solemn  feast 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space, 
Expecting  absent  friends.     As  thou  lov'st  her, 
Thy  love  s  to  me  religious ;  else,  does  err. 

[Exeunt  King,  Bertram,  Helena,  Lords, 
and  Attendants. 

Laf.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur?  a  word  with  you. 

Par.  Your  pleasure,  Sir? 

Laf.  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make  his 
recantation. 

Par.  Recantation! — My  lord!  my  master! 

Laf.  Ay;  is  it  not  a  language  I  speak? 

Par.  A  most  harsh  one,  and  not  to  be  understood 
without  bloody  succeeding.     My  master! 

Laf.  Are  you  companion  to  the  count  Rousillon? 

Par.  To  any  count, — to  all  counts, — to  what  is 
man. 
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La/.  To  what  is  count's  man :  count's  master  is  of 
another  style. 

Par.  You  are  too  old,  Sir;  let  it  satisfy  you,  you 
are  too  old. 

La/.  I  must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  write  man;  to« 
which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 

La/  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,  to  be  a 
pretty  wise  fellow ;  thou  didst  make  tolerable  Tent 
of  thy  travel;  it  might  pass:  yet  the  scarfs  and  the 
bannerets  about  thee,  did  manifoldly  dissuade  me 
from  believing  thee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a  burden. 
I  have  now  found  thee;  when  I  lose  thee  again,  I 
care  not:  yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking 
up ;  and  that  thou  'rt  scarce  worth. 

Par.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity 
upon  thee, — 

La/  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger,  lest 
thou  hasten  thy  trial;  which  if — Lord  have  mercy 
on  thee  for  a  hen !  So,  my  good  window  of  lattice, 
fare  thee  well :  thy  casement  I  need  not  open,  for 
I  look  through  thee.     Give  me  thy  hand. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious  indig- 
nity. 

La/  Ay,  with  all  my  heart;  and  thou  art  worthy 
of  it 

Par.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it 

La/  Yes,  good  faith,  every  dram  of  it;  and  J 
will  not  bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par.  Well,  I  shall  be  wiser. 

La/  E'en  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  hast  to 

Eull  at  a  smack  o'  the  contrary.  If  ever  thou  be'st 
ound  in  thy  scarf,  and  beaten,  thou  shalt  find  what 
it  is  to  be  proud  of  thy  bondage.  I  have  a  desire 
to  hold  my  acquaintance  with  thee,  or  rather  my 
knowledge,  that  I  may  say,  in  the  default,  he  is  a 
man  I  know. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insupportable 
vexation. 

La/  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake,  and 
my  poor  doing  eternal :  for  doing  I  am  past ;  as  I 
will  by  thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  give  me  leave. 

[Exit. 

Par.  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  dis- 
grace of  me  ;  scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvy  lord  ! — 
Well,  I  must  be  patient ;  there  is  no  fettering  of 
authority.  I  '11  beat  him,  by  my  life,  if  I  can  meet 
him  with  any  convenience,  an  he  were  double  and 
double  a  lord.  I  '11  have  no  more  pity  of  his  age, 
than  I  would  have  of — I  'U  beat  him, — an  if  I  could 
but  meet  him  again  1 

Re-enter  Lafeu. 

La/  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master's  married; 
there  's  news  for  you :  you  have  a  new  mistress. 

Par.  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lordship 
to  make  some  reservation  of  your  wrongs:  he  is 
my  good  lord :  whom  I  serve  above  is  my  master. 

La/  Who?    God? 

Par.  Ay,  Sir. 

La/  The  devil  it  is  that's  thy  master.  Why 
dost  thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  fashion?  dost 
make  hose  of  thy  sleeves?  do  other  servants  so? 
Thou  wert  best  set  thy  lower  part  where  thy  nose 
stands.  By  mine  honour,  if  I  were  but  two  hours 
younger,  I  'd  beat  thee :  methinks  thou  art  a  general 
offence,  and  every  man  should  beat  thee:  1  think 
thou  wast  created  for  men  to  breathe  themselves 
upon  thee. 


Par.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure,  my 
lord. 

La/  Go  to,  Sir;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for 
picking  a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate ;  you  are  a 
vagabond,  and  no  true  traveller:  you  are  more 
saucy  with  lords  and  honourable  personages,  than 
the  heraldry  of  your  birth  and  virtue  gives  you 
commission.  You  are  not  worth  another  word,  else 
I  'd  call  you  knave.     I  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Par.  Good,  very  good  ;  it  is  so  then : — good,  very 
good ;  let  it  be  concealed  a  while. 

Re-enter  Bertram. 

Ber.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever! 

Par.  What  is  the  matter,  sweet  heart? 

Ber.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I  have 
I  will  not  bed  her.  [sworn, 

Par.  What,  what,  sweet  heart  ? 

Ber.  O  my  Parolles,  they  have  married  me  !— 
I  '11  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Par.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot :  to  the  wars! 

Ber.  There 's  letters  from  my  mother :  what  the 
I  know  not  yet  [import  is, 

Par.  Ay,  that  would  be  known.     To  the  wars** 
my  boy,  to  the  wars! 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen, 
That  hugs  his  kicky-wicky  here  at  home, 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms, 
Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curvet 
Of  Mars's  fiery  steed.     To  other  regions ! 
France  is  a  stable;  we  that  dwell  in't,  jades ; 
Therefore,  to  the  war! 

Ber.  It  shall  be  so :  I  '11  send  her  to  my  house, 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her, 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled ;  write  to  the  king 
That  which  I  durst  not  speak :  his  present  gift 
Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields, 
Where  noble  fellows  strike :  war  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  house  and  the  detested  wife. 

Par.  Will  this  capriccio  hold  in  thee,  art  sure? 

Ber.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise  me- 
I  '11  send  her  straight  away :  to-morrow 
I  '11  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

Par.  Why,  these  balls  bound;  there's  noise  in  it 
— 'Tis  hard : 
A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that 's  marr'd : 
Therefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely ;  go : 
The  king  has  done  you  wrong;  but,  hush !  'tis  so. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Paris.     Another  Room  in  the  Palace* 

Enter  Helena  and  Clown. 

Hel.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly :  is  she  well? 

Clo.  She  is  not  well ;  but  yet  she  has  her  health : 
she's  very  merry;  but  yet  she  is  not  well:  but 
thanks  be  given,  she 's  very  well,  and  wants  nothing 
i'  the  world;  but  yet  she  is  not  well. 

Hel.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail,  that 
she's  not  very  well? 

Clo.  Truly,  she's  very  well  indeed,  but  for  two 
things. 

Hel.  What  two  things? 

Clo.  One,  that  she 's  not  in  heaven,  whhher  God 
send  her  quickly!  the  other,  that  she's  in  earth, 
from  whence  God  send  her  quickly ! 

Enter  Parolles. 
Par.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady  I 
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Hel.  I  hope,  Sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to  have 
mine  own  good  fortunes. 

Par.  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on;  and 
to  keep  them  on,  have  them  still. — O,  my  knave, — 
how  does  my  old  lady? 

Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her 
money,  I  would  she  did  as  you  say. 

Par.  Why  I  say  nothing. 

Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man ;  for  many  a 
man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing:  to 
say  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and 
to  have  nothing,  is  to  be  a  great  part  of  your  title ; 
which  is  within  a  very  little  of  nothing. 

Par.  Away !  thou  'rt  a  knave. 

Clo.  You  should  have  said,  Sir,  before  a  knave 
thou  'it  a  knave ;  that  is,  before  me  thou  'rt  a 
knave :  this  had  been  truth,  Sir. 

Par.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool ;  I  have  found 
thee. 

Clo.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  Sir?  or  were 
you  taught  to  find  me  ?  The  search,  Sir,  was  pro- 
fitable; and  much  fool  may  you  find  in  you,  even 
to  the  world's  pleasure,  and  the  increase  of  laughter. 

Par.  A  good  knave,  i'  faith,  and  well  fed. — 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night ; 
A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love, 
Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  acknow- 
But  puts  it  off  to  a  compell'd  restraint ;  [ledge, 

Whose  want,   and  whose  delay,    is  strew'd  with 
Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time,    [sweets, 
To  make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy, 
And  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 

Hel.  What's  his  will  else? 

Par.  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave  o'  the 
king, 
And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  proceeding, 
Strengthen'd  with  what  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need. 

Hel.  What  more  commands  he? 

Par.  That,  having  this  obtain'd,  you  presently 
Attend  his  farther  pleasure. 

Hel.  In  every  thing  I  wait  upon  his  will. 

Par.  I  shall  report  it  so. 

Hel.  I  pray  you. — Come,  sirrah. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — Another  Room  in  tlie  Palace. 
Enter  Lafeu  and  Bertram. 

Laf.  But  I  hope  your  lordship  thinks  not  him  a 
soldier. 

Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approoi. 

Laf.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance, 

Ber.  And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 

Laf.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true :  I  took  this  lark 
for  a  bunting. 

Ber.  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very  great  in 
knowledge,  and  accordingly  valiant. 

Laf.  I  have,  then,  sinned  against  his  experience, 
and  transgressed  against  his  valour;  and  my  state 
that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in 
my  heart  to  repent.  Here  he  comes :  I  pray  you, 
make  us  friends;  I  will  pursue  the  amity. 

Enter  Pakolles. 

Par.  [To  Bertram.]  These  things  shall  be  done, 
Sir. 
Laf.  Pray  you,  Sir,  who 's  his  tailor? 


Par.  Sir? 

Laf.  O,  I  know  him  well,  I,  Sir;  he,  Sir,  is  a  good 
workman,  a  very  good  tailor. 

Ber.  [Aside  to  Parolles.]  Is  she  gone  to  the 
king? 

Par.  She  is. 

Ber.  Will  she  away  to-night? 

Par.  As  you  '11  have  her. 

Ber.  I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  treasure, 
Given  order  for  our  horses ;  and  to-night, 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  bride, 
End,  ere  I  do  begin. 

Laf.  A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter 
end  of  a  dinner;  but  one  that  lies  three-thirds,  and 
uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with, 
should  be  once  heard,  and  thrice  beaten. — God  save 
you,  captain. 

Ber.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my  lord 
and  you,  monsieur? 

Par.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to  run  into 
my  lord's  displeasure. 

Laf  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into 't,  boots  and 
spurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the  custard ; 
and  out  of  it  you  '11  run  again,  rather  than  suffer 
question  for  your  residence. 

Ber.  It  may  be,  you  have  mistaken  him,  my  lord. 

Laf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him  at 
his  prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord ;  and  believe 
this  of  me,  there  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut; 
the  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes :  trust  him  not  in 
matter  of  heavy  consequence;  I  have  kept  of  them 
tame,  and  know  their  natures. — Farewell,  monsieur: 
I  have  spoken  better  of  you,  than  you  have  or  will 
deserve  at  my  hand;  but  we  must  do  good  against 
evil.  [Exit. 

Par.  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Ber.  I  think  so. 

Par.  Why,  do  you  not  know  him?  [speech 

Ber.  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well;  and  common 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pass. — Here  comes  my  clog. 

Enter  Helena. 

Hel.  I  have,  Sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from  you, 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procur'd  his  leave 
For  present  parting ;  only,  he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  you. 

Ber.  I  shall  obey  his  will. 

You  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course, 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular.     Prepar'd  I  was  not 
For  such  a  business :  therefore  am  I  found 
So  much  unsettled :  this  drives  me  to  entreat  you, 
That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home, 
And  rather  muse  than  ask  why  I  entreat  you; 
For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem, 
And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need 
Greater  than  shows  itself,  at  the  first  view, 
To  you  that  know  them  not.  [Giving  a  letter.}  This 

to  my  mother. 
'Twill  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you ;  so, 
I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say, 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Ber.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 

Hel.  And  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that, 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  fail'd 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 
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Ber.  Let  that  go : 

My  haste  is  very  great :  farewell ;  hie  home. 

Hel.  Pray,  Sir,  your  pardon. 

Ber.  Well,  what  would  you  say? 

Hel.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe; 
Nor  dare  I  say  'tis  mine, — and  yet  it  is ; 
But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

Ber.  WThat  would  you  have? 

Hel.  Something,  and  scarce  so  much: — nothing, 
indeed. — 
I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would,  my  lord : — 'faith, 

yes;— 
Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

Ber.  I  pray  you,  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to  horse. 

Hel.  I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my  lord. 

Ber.  [To  Par.]  Where  are  my  other  men,  mon- 
sieur?— [To  Hel.]  Farewell     [Exit  Hel. 
Go  thou  toward  home ;  where  I  will  never  come, 
WTiilst  I  can  shake  my  sword,  or  hear  the  drum. — 
Away!  and  for  our  flight. 

Par.  Bravely,  coragio ! 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  III. 

Scene  L— Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Duke's 

Palace. 

Flourish.    Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  attended:  two 
French  Lords,  and  Soldiers. 

Duke.  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have  you 
The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war;  [heard 

Wrhose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth, 
And  more  thirsts  after. 

1  Lord.  Holy  seems  the  quarrel 

Upon  your  grace's  part;  black  and  fearful 
On  the  opposer. 

Duke.  Therefore  we   marvel   much   our   cousin 
France 
Would,  in  so  just  a  business,  shut  his  bosom 
Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 

1  Lord.  Good  my  lord, 
The  reasons  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield, 

But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man, 
That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 
By  self-unable  motion :  therefore  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it,  since  I  have  found 
Myself  in  my  uncertain  grounds  to  fail 
As  often  as  I  guess'd. 
Duke.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

2  Lord.  But  I  am  sure,  the  younger  of  our  nature, 
That  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will  day  by  day 

Come  here  for  physic. 

Duke.  Welcome  shall  they  be ; 

And  all  the  honours  that  can  fly  from  us 
Shall  on  them  settle.     You  know  your  places  well; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell : 
To-morrow  to  the  field.  [Flourish.     Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  — Rousillon.  A  Room  in  the  Countess's 

Mansion. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would  have  had 
it,  save  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to  be  a 
very  melancholy  man. 


Count.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  you? 

Clo.  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing ; 
mend  the  ruff,  and  sing;  ask  questions,  and  sing; 
pick  his  teeth,  and  sing.  I  know  a  man,  that  had 
this  trick  of  melancholy,  sold  a  goodly  manor  for  a 
song. 

Count.  [Opening  a  letter.]  Let  me  see  what  he 
writes,  and  when  he  means  to  come. 

Clo.  I  have  no  mind  to  Isl>el,  since  I  was  at  court : 
our  old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o'  the  country  are  nothing 
like  your  old  ling  and  your  Isbels  o'  the  court :  the 
brains  of  my  Cupid 's  knocked  out,  and  I  begin  to 
love,  as  an  old  man  loves  money,  with  no  stomach. 

Count.  What  have  we  here? 

Clo.  E'en  that  you  have  there.  [Exit. 

Count.  [Reads.]  "  I  have  sent  you  a  daughter-in- 
law  :  she  hath  recovered  the  king,  and  undone  me. 
I  have  wedded  her,  not  bedded  her ;  and  sworn  to 
make  the  not  eternal.  You  shall  hear  I  am  run  away : 
know  it  before  the  report  come.  Ii  there  be  breadth 
enough  in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  distance. 
My  duty  to  you. 

Your  unfortunate  son, 

Bertram." 
This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king ; 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head, 
By  the  misprising  of  a  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

He-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  O  Madam,  yonder  is  heavy  news  within,  be- 
tween two  soldiers  and  my  young  lady. 

Coitnt.  What  is  the  matter? 

Clo.  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news,  some 
comfort;  your  son  will  not  be  killed  so  soon  as  I 
thought  he  would. 

Count.  Why  should  he  be  kill'd? 

Clo.  So  say  I,  Madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I  hear 
he  does :  the  danger  is  in  standing  to 't ;  that 's  the 
loss  of  men,  though  it  be  the  getting  of  children. 
Here  they  come  will  tell  you  more:  for  my  part,  I 
only  hear  your  son  was  run  away.  [Exit. 

Enter  Helena  and  tioo  Gentleman. 

1  Gen.  Save  you,  good  Madam. 

Hel.  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  for  ever  gone. 

2  Gen.  Do  not  say  so. 

Count.  Think  upon  patience. — 'Pray  you,  gentle- 
men,— 
I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start, 
Can  woman  me  unto 't : — where  is  my  son,  I  pray 
you? 
2  Gen.  Madam,  he's  gone  to  serve  the  duke  of 
Florence : 
We  met  him  thitherward ;  for  thence  we  came, 
And,  after  some  despatch  in  hand  at  court, 
Thither  we  bend  again. 
Hel.  Look  on  his  letter,   Madam;   here's  my 
passport. 
[Reads.]  "When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my 
finger,  which  never  shall  come  off,  and  show  me  a 
child  begotten  of  thy  body,  that  I  am  father  to,  then 
call  me  husband :  but  in  such  a  then  I  write  a  never." 
This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 

Count.  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen? 
I  Gen.  Ay,  Madam; 

And,  for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 
Count.  I  pr'ythee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer; 
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If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine, 

Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety :  he  was  my  son; 

But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood, 

And  thou  art  all  my  child. — Towards  Florence  is  he? 

2  Gen.  Ay,  Madam. 

Count,  And  to  be  a  soldier? 

2  Gen,  Such  is  his  noble  purpose :  and,  believe  \ 
The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count,  Return  you  thither': 

I  Gen,  Ay,  Madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of 
speed. 

HeL  [Reads.}  "Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  no- 
thing in  France. "    'Tis  bitter. 

Count.  Find  you  that  there? 

Hel.  Ay,  Madam. 

I  Gen.  'Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply, 
Which  his  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Count.  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  no  wife ! 
There  *s  nothing  here  that  is  too  good  for  him, 
But  only  she ;  and  she  deserves  a  lord, 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon, 
And  call  her  hourly  mistress. — Who  was  with  him? 

I  Gen.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  some  time  known. 

Count.  Parolles,  was  it  not? 

I  Gen,  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count.  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wicked- 
ness. 
My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement. 

1  Gen.  Indeed,  good  lady, 
The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much, 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have. 

Count.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 
I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son, 
To  tell  him,  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses :  more  I  *11  entreat  you 
Written  to  bear  along. 

2  Gen.  We  serve  you,  Madam, 
In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affairs. 

Count.  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies. 
Will  you  draw  near? 

[Exeunt  Countess  and  Gentlemen. 

Hcl.  "Till  I  have  no  wife,   I  have  nothing  in 
France." 
Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife! 
Thou  shalt  have  none,  Rousillon,  none  in  France; 
Then  hast  thou  all  again.     Poor  lord !  is 't  I 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war?  and  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets?    O  you  leaden  messengers, 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire, 
Fly  with  false  aim ;  move  the  still-piecing  air, 
That  sings  with  piercing;  do  not  touch  my  lord! 
Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there ; 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 
I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to't; 
And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 
His  death  was  so  effected :  better  'twere 
I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roar'd 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger ;  better  'twere 
That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owea 
Were  mine  at  once.     No,  come  thou  home,  Rousil- 
Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar,         [Ion, 
As  oft  it  loses  all :  I  will  be  gone ; 


My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence : 

Shall  I  stay  here  to  do 't?  no,  no,  although 

The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house, 

And  angels  ome'd  all :  I  will  be  gone, 

That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight, 

To  consolate  thine  ear.     Come,  night ;  end,  day ! 

For  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  I  '11  steal  away.     [Exit, 

Scene  IIL — Florence.   Before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Flourish.    Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  Bertram, -Pa* 
rolles,  Lords,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  others. 

Duke.  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art ;  and  we, 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  credence 
Upon  thy  promising  fortune. 

Ber,  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength;  but  yet 
We  '11  strive  to  bear  it,  for  your  worthy  sake, 
To  th'  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth ; 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosp'rous  helm, 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress ! 

Ber.  This  very  day, 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file ; 
Make  me  but  like  my  thoughts,  and  I  shall  prove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Rousillon.  A  Room  in  /^Countess's 

Mansion. 

Enter  Countess  and  Steward. 

Count.  Alas!  and  would  you  take  the  letter  of 
her? 
Might  you  not  know,  she  would  do  as  she  has  done, 
By  sending  me  a  letter?    Read  it  again. 

Stew.  [Reads.]    "I   am   Saint  Jacques*   pilgrim., 
thither  gone. 

Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended, 
That  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 

With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that  from  the  bloody  course  of  war 

My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie : 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  far 

His  name  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify : 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive ; 

I,  his  despiteful  Juno,  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to  live, 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth . 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me ; 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free." 

Count.  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildest 
words ! — 
Rinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  bo  much, 
As  letting  her  pass  so :  had  I  spoke  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents, 
Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Stew.  Pardon  me,  Madam : 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 
She  might  have  been  o'erta'en ;  and  yet  she  writes, 
Pursuit  would  be  but  vain. 

Count.  What  angel  shall 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband?  he  cannot  thrive, 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear, 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice. — Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife ; 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth, 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light :  my  greatest  grie£ 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 
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Despatch  the  most  convenient  messenger : — 
When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone. 
He  will  return ;  and  hope  I  may,  that  she, 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again, 
Led  hither  by  pure  love :  which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  in  sense 
To  make  distinction: — provide  this  messenger: — 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak ; 
Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — Without  the  walls  ^Florence. 

Enter  a  Widow  of  Florence,  Diana,  Violekta,  Mariana, 

and  other  Citizens. 

Wid.  Nay,  come;  for  if  they  do  approach  the 
city,  we  shall  lose  all  the  sight. 

Dia.  They  say  the  French  count  has  done  most 
honourable  service. 

Wid.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their  great- 
est commander:  and  that  with  his  own  hand  he 
slew  the  duke's  brother.  [A  tucket  afar  off.\  We 
have  lost  our  labour;  they  are  gone  a  contrary  way : 
hark !  you  may  know  by  their  trumpets. 

Mar.  Come,  let  's  return  again,  and  suffice  our- 
selves with  the  report  of  it  Well,  Diana,  take  heed 
of  this  French  carl:  the  honour  of  a  maid  is  her 
name ;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

Wid.  I  have  told  my  neighbour  how  you  have 
been  solicited*  by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar.  I  know  that  knave;  hang  him!  one  Pa- 
rolles :  a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions  lor 
the  young  earl : — Beware  of  them,  Diana  ;  their 
promises,  enticements,  oaths,  tokens,  and  all  these 
engines  of  lust,  are  not  the  things  they  go  under : 
many  a  maid  hath  been  seduced  by  them ;  and  the 
misery  is,  example,  that  so  terrible  shows  in  the 
wreck  of  maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that  dissuade 
succession,  but  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs 
that  threaten  them.  I  hope  I  need  not  to  advise 
you  farther ;  but  I  hope  your  own  grace  will  keep  you 
where  you  are,  though  there  were  no  farther  danger 
known  but  the  modesty  which  is  so  lost. 

Dia.  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

IV  id.  I  hope  so. — Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim :  I 
know  she  will  lie  at  my  house ;  thither  they  send  one 
another : 
I'll  question  her. — 

Enter  Helena,  in  the  dress  of  a  Pilgrim. 

God  save  you,  pilgrim ! 
Whither  are  you  bound? 

Hel.  To  Saint  Jaques  le  grand. 

Where  do  the  palmers  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you? 

Wid.  At  the  Saint  Francis  here,  beside  the  port. 

Hcl.  Is  this  the  way  ? 

Wid.  Ay,  marry,  is 't — [A  march  afar  ofil]  Hark 
you! 
They  come  this  way. — 
If  you  will  tarry,  holy  pilgrim, 
But  till  the  troops  come  by, 
I  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodg'd; 
The  rather,  for  I  think  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 

Hel.  Is  it  yourself? 

Wid.  If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

Hel.  I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

Wid.  You  came,  I  think,  from  France? 

Hel.  I  did  so. 


Wid.  Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of  yours, 
That  has  done  worthy  service. 

Hel.  His  name,  I  pray  you. 

Dia.  The  count  Rousillon:   know  you  such  a 
one? 

Hel.  But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  most  nobly  of 
him: 
His  face  I  know  not. 

Dia.  Whatsoe'er  he  is, 

He 's  bravely  taken  here.     He  stole  from  France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for  the  king  had  married  him 
Against  his  liking :  think  you  it  is  so  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth :  I  know  his  lady. 

Dia.  There  is  a  gentleman,  that  serves  the  count, 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

Hel.  What  's  his  name? 

Dia.  Monsieur  Parolles. 

Hel.  O,  I  believe  with  him, 

In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated :  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  examin'd. 

Dia.  Alas,  poor  lady ! 

'Tis  a  hard  bondage  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 

Wid.  Ay,  right;  good  creature,  wheresoe'er  she 

is, 
Her  heart  weighs  sadly :  this  young  maid  might  do 
A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas'd.  [her 

Hel.  How  do  you  mean? 

May  be,  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Wid.  He  does,  indeed; 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid : 
But  she  is  arm'd  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard 
In  honestest  defence. 

Mar.  The  gods  forbid  else ! 

Wid.  So,  now  they  come. — 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  a  Party  of  the  Florentine 
army,  Bertram,  and  Paroia.es. 

That  is  Antonio,  the  duke's  eldest  son ; 
That,  Escalus. 

Hel.  Which  is  the  Frenchman? 

Dia.  He; 

That  with  the  plume :  'tis  a  most  gallant  fellow. 
I  would  he  lov  d  his  wife :  if  he  were  honester, 
He  were  much  goodlier :  is 't  not  a  handsome  gentle- 

Hel.  I  like  him  well.  [man? 

Dia.  'Tis  pity  he  is  not  honest:   yond's  that 
same  knave 
That  leads  him  to  these  places :  were  I  his  lady, 
I  would  poison  that  vile  rascal. 

Hel.  Which  is  he? 

Dia.  That  jackanapes  with  scarfs:   why  is  he 
melancholy? 

Hel.  Perchance  he 's  hurt  i'  the  battle. 

Par.  Lose  our  drum !  welL 

Mar.  He 's  shrewdly  vexed  at  something :  look, 
he  has  spied  us. 

Wid.  Marry,  hang  you ! 

Mar.  And  your  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier ! 

[Exeunt  Bertram,  Parolles,  Officers, 
and  Soldiers. 

Wid.  The  troop  is  past.     Come,  pilgrim,  I  will 
bring  you 
Where  you  shall  host :  of  enjoin'd  penitents 
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o  great  Saint  Jaoues  bound, 


There's  four  or  fi 

Aliu.nly  M  my  ho 

ltd.  I  humbly  thank  you  : 

I'lr;a?e  it  this  matron  anil  ihl,  gentle  maid 
To  eat  with  us  to-tiiyiit,  the  diar^t  ami  thanking 
Shall  be  for  me;  and,  to  requite  you  farther, 
I  v.  ill  be-low  some  ]'iuci,-|  ■!-  ill'  tli is  virgin, 
Worthy  the  note. 

Beth.  We  '11  take  your  offer  kindly. 

Scene  VL~Camfi  te/are  Florence. 

Enter  Bektbak  and  tA,  tin,  Frenek  Lord*. 

1  Lard.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to't:  let 
him  have  his  way. 

2  Lord.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding, 
Jiold  me  no  more  in  your  respect. 

1  Lord,  On  my  lite,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

Ber.   Do  you.  think  i  am  so  tar  deceived  in  him'! 

1  Lord.  Believe  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  own  direct 
knowledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to  speak  of  him 
ns  my  kinsman,  he's  a  most  notable  coward,  an  in- 
finite and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker, 
the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality  worthy  your  lord- 
ship's eiiieiiainmenL 

a  Lord.  It  were  lii  yon  knew  him;  lest,  reposing 
too  far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not,  he  might 
at  some  great  and  trusty  business,  in  a  main  danger, 
fail  you. 

Ber.  I  would  I  knew  in  what  particular  action  to 
try  him. 

2  Lard.  None  belter  tluin  to  let  him  fetch  off  his 
drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  confidently  undertake 

1  Lord.  I,  with  a  dvop  of  II., re;)  tines,  will  sud- 
denly surprise  him;  such  I  will  have,  whom,  lam 
sure,  he  knows  not  Irom  the  enemy:  we  will  bind 
and  hoodwink  him  so,  that  he  shall  suppose  no 
other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the  leaguer  of  the 
adversaries,  wheu  we  bring  him  to  our  own  tents, 
lie  but  your  lordship  present  at  liis  examination:  if 
he  do  not,  for  the  promise  of  his  life,  and  in  the 
highest  compulsion  of  base  fear,  offer  to  betray 
you,  and  deliver  all  the  intelligence  in  his  power 
against  you,  and  that  with  the  'limine  forfeit  of  his 
soul  upon  oath,  never  trust  my  judgment  in  any 

2  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch 
off  his  drum;  he  soys  he  has  a  stratagem  for': : 
when  your  lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  his  success 
tn't,  and  to  what  metal  tins  counterfeit  lump  of 
ore  will  be  melted,  if  you  give  him  not  John  Drum's 
entertainment,  your  inclining  cannot  be  removed. — 
Here  he  cornea. 

1  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not 
the  humour  of  his  design  :  let  liim  fetch  off  his 
drum  in  any  hand. 

£*/frPARQLLKS. 

Ber.  Ilownow.monsieur!  tlus  drum  sticks  sorely 
in  your  disposition. 

2  Lord.   A  pox  on  't,  let  it  go;  'lis:  but  a  drum. 
Par.    But  a  druml     Is't  but  a  drum!     A  drum 

go  lost!— There  was  excellent  command, — to  charge 
upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend 


n  soldiers! 


ntheci 


Cresar  himself  could  not  have  prevented,  if  he  had 
been  there  to  command. 

Ber.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our  suc- 
cess: some  dishonour  we  had  in  the  loss  of  (hat 
drum ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 

Bar.  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Ber.   It  might ;  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is  to  be  recovered:  but  that  the  merit  of 
service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact 
performer,  I  would  have  that  drum  or  another,  or 
hicjaeet. 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to 't,  monsii 
if  you  think  your  mystery  in  stratagem  can  bring 
this  instrument  of  honour  again  into  his  native 
quarter,  be  m;ignanimous  in  the  enterprise,  and 
go  on ;  1  will  grace  the  attempt  for  a  worthy  ex- 
ploit: if  you  speed  well  in  it,  the  duke  shall  both 
speak  of  it,  and  extend  to  you  what  farther  becomes 
his  greatness,  even  to  the  utmost  syllable  of  your 
worthiness. 

Par.   I  ly  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  undertake  it. 

Ber.  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it. 

Par.  I  '11  about  it  this  evening :  and  I  will  pre- 
sently pen  down  my  dilemmas,  encourage  myself 


Ber.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace  you  ai 
gone  about  it! 

Par.  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my 
lord ;  but  the  attempt  I  vow. 

Ber.  I  know  thou  art  valiant;  and,  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  thy  soldiership,  will  subscribe  for  thee. 
Farewell. 

Par.  I  love  not  many  words.  [Exit. 

1  Lord.  No  mote  than  a  fish  loves  water. — Is  not 
this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord,  that  so  confidently 
seems  to  undertake  this  business,  which  he  knows 
is  not  to  be  done,  damns  himself  to  do,  and  dares 
better  be  dainnod  than  to  do't! 

2  Lord,  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as 
do:  certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  himself  int 
man's  favour,  and  for  a  week  escape  a  great  deal  of 
discoveries;  but  when  you  find  him  out,  you  have 
him  ever  after. 

Ber.  Why,  do  you  think,  he  will  make  no  deed 
at  all  of  this,  that  so  seriously  he  does  address  him- 
self unto! 

I  Lard.  None  in  the  world ;  but  return  with  an 
invention,  and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable 
lies.  But  we  have  almost  embossed  him,— you 
shall  see  his  fall  to-uight;  for,  indeed,  he  is  not  for 


He  was  first  smoked  by  the  old 
lord  Lafeu:  when  his  disguise  and  he  is  parted,  tell 
me  what  a  sprat  you  shall  find  him;  which  you  shall 
see  this  very  night, 

l  Lord.  I  must  go  look  my  twigs:  he  shall  be 

Ber.   Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with  me. 

1  Lard.  As't  please  your  lordship:  I'll  leave 
iu.  [Exit. 
Ber.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and  show 

Tlie  lass  I  spoke  of. 

2  Lard.  But  you  say  she 's  honest. 
Ber.  That's  all  the  fault:  I  spoke  with  her  but 
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And  found  her  wondrous  cold ;  but  I  sent  to  her, 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'  the  wind, 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done.     She 's  a  fair  creature : 
Will  you  go  see  her? 

2  Lord.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene  VIL — Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Widow's 

House, 

Enter  Helena  and  Widow. 

He/.  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  farther, 
But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon, 

Wid.  Though  my  estate  be  fall'n,  I  was  well  born. 
Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses; 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  staining  act 

He/.  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

First,  give  me  trust,  the  count  he  is  my  husband, 
And  what  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken, 
i    Is  so,  from  word  to  word ;  and  then  you  cannot, 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow, 
Err  in  bestowing  it. 

Wid.  I  should  believe  you : 

For  you  have  shov/d  me  that,  which  well  approves 
You 're  great  in  fortune. 

He/.  Take  this  purse  of  gold, 

And  let  mc  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far, 
Which  I  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again, 
When  I  have  found  it     The  count  he  woos  your 

daughter, 
Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty, 
Resolv'd  to  carry  her :  let  her,  in  fine,  consent, 
As  we  '11  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it, 
Now  his  important  blood  will  naught  deny 
That  she  '11  demand :  a  ring  the  county  wears, 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it :  this  ring  he  holds 
In  most  rich  choice ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire, 
To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe  er  repented  after. 

Wid.  Now  I  see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

He/.  You  see  it  lawful,  then :  it  is  no  more, 
But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won, 
Desires  this  ring ;  appoints  him  an  encounter ; 
In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 
Herself  most  chastely  absent :  after  this, 
To  marry  her,  I  '11  add  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  is  past  already. 

Wid.  I  have  yielded : 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  persever, 
That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful, 
May  prove  coherent     Every  night  he  comes 
With  musics  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  compos'd 
To  her  unworthiness :  it  nothing  steads  us, 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves ;  for  he  persists, 
As  if  his  life  lay  on 't 

He/.  Why,  then,  to-night 

Let  us  assay  our  plot;  which,  if  it  speed, 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed, 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act ; 
Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact : 
But  let's  about  it  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.—  Without  the  F/orentine  Camp. 

Enter  first  French  Lord,  with  Jive  or  six  Soldiers  in 

ambush. 

I  Lord.  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  this 
hedge  corner.  When  you  sally  upon  him,  speak 
what  terrible  language  you  will, — though  you  un- 
derstand it  not  yourselves,  no  matter ;  for  we  must 
not  seem  to  understand  him,  unless  some  one  among 
us,  whom  we  must  produce  for  an  interpreter. 

I  So/d.  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  interpreter. 

I  Lord.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him?  knows  he 
not  thy  voice? 

I  So/d.  No,  Sir,  I  warrant  you. 

i  Lord.  But  what  linsey-woolsey  hast  thou  to 
speak  to  us  again? 

I  So/d.  Even  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 

I  Lord.  He  must  think  us  some  band  of  strangers 
i'  the  adversary's  entertainment  Now,  he  hath  a 
smack  of  all  neighbouring  languages ;  therefore  we 
must  every  one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to 
know  what  we  speak  one  to  another;  so  we  seem 
to  know,  is  to  know  straight  our  purpose :  chough's 
language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough.  As  for 
you,  interpreter,  you  must  seem  very  politic.  But 
couch,  ho!  here  he  comes, — to  beguile  two  hours 
in  a  sleep,  and  then  to  return  and  swear  the  lies  he 
forges. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Ten  o'clock :  within  these  three  hours  'twill 
be  time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall  I  say  I 
have  done?  It  must  be  a  very  plausive  invention 
that  carries  it :  they  begin  to  smoke  me ;  and  dis- 
graces have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at  my  door. 
I  find  my  tongue  is  too  foolhardy;  but  my  heart- 
hath  the  fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his  creatures, 
not  daring  the  reports  of  my  tongue. 

I  Lord.  [Aside.]  This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er 
thine  own  tongue  was  guilty  of. 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  under- 
take the  recovery  of  this  drum,  being  not  ignorant 
of  the  impossibility,  and  knowing  I  had  no  such 
purpose?  I  must  give  myself  some  hurts,  and  say 
I  got  them  in  exploit :  yet  slight  ones  will  not  carry 
it;  they  will  say,  "Came  you  oft*  with  so  little?" 
and  great  ones  I  dare  not  give.  Wherefore,  what 's 
the  instance?  Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a  butter- 
woman's  mouth,  and  buy  myself  another  of  Bajazet's 
mule,  if  you  prattle  me  into  these  perils. 

I  Lord.  [Aside.]  Is  it  possible  he  should  know 
what  he  is,  and  be  that  he  is? 

Par.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would 
serve  the  turn,  or  the  breaking  of  my  Spanish 
sword. 

I  Lord.  [Aside.]  We  cannot  afford  you  so. 
.  Par.  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard ;  and  to  say  it 
was  in  stratagem. 

I  Lord.  [Aside.]  'Twould  not  do. 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say  I  was 
stripped. 

I  Lord.  [Aside.]  Hardly  serve. 

Par.  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the  window 
of  the  citadel — 

I  Lord.  [Aside.]  How  deep? 

Par.  Thirty  fathom. 

i  Lord.  [Aside.]  Three  great  oaths  would  scarce 
make  that  be  believed. 
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Par.  I  would  I  had  any  drum  of  the  enemy's :  I 
would  swear  I  recovered  it. 

I  Lord.  [Aside.]  You  shall  hear  one  anon. 

Par.  A  drum,  now,  of  the  enemy's ! 

[Alarum  within. 

I  Lord.   Throca  movousus,  cargo,  cargo,  cargo. 

All.  Cargo,  cargo,  villianda  par  corbo,  cargo. 

[They  seize  and  blindfold  him. 

Par.  O,  ransom,  ransom ! — Do  not  hide  mine  eyes. 

I  Sold.  Boskos  thromuldo  boskos. 

Par.  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos'  regiment; 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language : 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me; 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

i  Sold.  Boskos  vauvado: 

I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue  :— 
Kerelybonio  ; — Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par.  O I 

I  Sold.  O,  pray,  pray,  pray! — 

Manka  revania  dulche. 

I  Lord.  Oscorbi  dulchos  volivorco. 

i  Sold.  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee  yet ; 
And,  hoodwinked  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee :  haply  thou  mayst  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Par.  O,  let  me  live! 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I'll  show, 
Their  force,  their  purposes;  nay,  I'll  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at 

I  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully? 

Par.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

I  Sold.  Acordolinta: — 

Come  on;  thou  art  granted  space. 

[Exit,  with  Parolles  guarded. 

1  Lord.  Go,  tell  the  count  Rousillon,  and  my 

brother, 
We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them.  [muffled 

2  Sold  Captain,  I  wilL 

i  Lord.  He  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves : — 
Inform  on  that 

2  Sold.  So  I  will,  Sir. 

i  Lord.  Till  then,  I  '11  keep  him  dark,  and  safely 
lock'd.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IL— Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Widow's 

House. 

Enter  Bertram  and  Diana. 

Ber.  They  told  me  that  your  name  was  Fontibeil. 

£>ia.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber.  Titled  goddess ! 

And  worth  it,  with  addition!    But,  fair  soul, 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality? 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind, 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument : 
When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stern ; 
And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was, 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got 

Dia.  She  then  was  honest 

Ber.  So  should  you  be. 

Dia.  No : 

My  mother  did  but  duty;  such,  my  lord, 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 


Ber.  No  more  o'  that 

I  pr'ythee,  do  not  strive  against  my  vows: 
I  was  compell'd  to  her ;  but  I  love  thee 
By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dia.  Ay,  so  you  serve  us, 

Till  we  serve  you;  but  when  you  have  our  roses, 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves, 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber.  How  have  I  sworn ! 

Dia.  'Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the  truth, 
But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vowM  true. 
What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by, 
But  take  the  Highest  to  witness :  then,  pray  you,  tell 
If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes,       [me, 
I  lo^d  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths, 
When  I  did  love  you  ill?  this  has  no  holding, 
To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  love, 
That  I  will  work  against  him :.  therefore,  your  oaths 
Are  words  and  poor  conditions;  but  unseal' d, — 
At  least,  in  my  opinion. 

Ber.  Change  it,  change  it 

Be  not  so  holy -cruel :  love  is  holy ; 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts 
That  you  do  charge  men  with.     Stand  no  more  off, 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires, 
Who  then  recover :  say  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  persever. 

Dia.  I  see  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  a  case, 
That  we  '11  forsake  ourselves.     Give  me  that  ring. 

Ber.  I  '11  lend  it  thee,  my  dear ;  but  have  no  power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia.  Will  you  not,  my  lord? 

Ber.  It  is  an  honour  'longing  to  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose. 

Dia.  Mine  honour's  such  a  ring : 

My  chastity 's  the  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose :  thus  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion,  honour,  on  my  part, 
Against  your  vain  assault 

Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring : 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life  be  thine, 
And  I  '11  be  bid  by  thee. 

Dia.  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my  chain* 
ber-window : 
I  '11  order  take  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth, 
When  you  have  conquer'd  my  yet  maiden  bed, 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me : 
My  reasons  are  most  strong ;  and  you  shall  know  them 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver'd : 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I  '11  put 
Another  ring,  that,  what  in  time  proceeds, 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then :  then,  fail  not     You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 

Ber.  A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won  by  wooing 
thee.  [Exit. 

Dia.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  heaven 
You  may  so  in  the  end. —  [and  me ! 

My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo, 
As  if  she  sat  in's  heart;  she  says  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths  :  he  had  sworn  to  marry  me 
When  his  wife 's  dead ;  therefore  I  '11  lie  with  him 
When  I  am  buried.     Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid, 
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Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid : 
Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think 't  no  sin 
To  cozen  him,  that  would  unjustly  win,  [Exit. 

Scene  III.— The  Florentine  Camp. 
Enter  the  two  French  Lords,  and  two  or  three  Soldiers. 

1  Lord.  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother's 
letter? 

2  Lord.  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  since :  there 
is  something  in 't  that  stings  his  nature ;  for,  on  the 
reading  it,  he  changed  almost  into  another  man. 

1  Lord.  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon 
him,  for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife,  and  so  sweet  a 
lady. 

2  Lord.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  everlast- 
ing displeasure  of  the  king,  who  had  even  tuned  his 
bounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him.  I  will  tell  you  a 
thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with  you. 

1  Lord.  When  you  have  spoken  it,  'tis  dead,  and 
I  am  the  grave  of  it. 

2  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoman 
here  in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  renown ;  and  this 
night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of  her  honour : 
he  hath  given  her  his  monumental  ring,  and  thinks 
himself  made  in  the  unchaste  composition, 

1  Lord.  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion :  as  we  are 
ourselves,  what  things  are  we ! 

2  Lord.  Merely  our  own  traitors.  And  as  in  the 
common  course  of  all  treasons,  we  still  see  them 
reveal  themselves,  till  they  attain  to  their  abhorred 
ends,  so  he  that  in  this  action  contrives  against  his 
own  nobility,  in  his  proper  stream  o'erflows  himself. 

1  Lord.  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us,  to  be 
trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents?  We  shall  not 
then  have  his  company  to-night? 

2  Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight;  for  he  is  dieted 
to  his  hour. 

1  Lord.  That  approaches  apace  :  I  would  gladly 
have  him  see  his  company  anatomized,  that  he  might 
take  a  measure  of  his  own  judgments,  wherein  so 
curiously  he  had  set  this  counterfeit. 

2  Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he 
come;  for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of  the 
other. 

1  Lord*  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of  these 
wars? 

2  Lord,  I  hear  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  I  assure  you,  a  peace  concluded. 

2  Lord.  What  will  count  Rousillon  do  then?  will 
he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France? 

1  Lord.  I  perceive,  by  this  demand,  you  are  not 
altogether  of  his  council. 

2  Lord.  Let  it  be  forbid,  Sir;  so  should  I  be  a 
great  deal  of  his  act 

1  Lord.  Sir,  his  wife,  some  two  months  since,  fled 
from  his  house :  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint 
Jaques  le  grand ;  which  holy  undertaking,  with  most 
austere  sanctimony,  she  accomplished;  and,  there 
residing,  the  tenderness  of  her  nature  became  as  a 
prey  to  her  grief;  in  fine,  made  a  groan  of  her  last 
breath ;  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven. 

2  Lord.  How  is  this  justified? 

1  Lord.  The  stronger  part  of  it  by  her  own  let- 
ters; which  make  her  story  true,  even  to  the  point 
of  her  death :  her  death  itself,  which  could  not  be 
her  office  to  say,  is  come, — was  faithfully  confirmed 
by  the  rector  of  the  place. 

2  Lord,  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence? 


1  Lord.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations, 
point  from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity. 

2  Lord.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  he  'U  be  glad  of 
this. 

1  Lord.  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make  us 
comforts  of  our  losses ! 

2  Lord.  And  how  mightily,  some  other  times,  we 
drown  our  gain  in  tears !  The  great  dignity,  that  his 
valour  hath  here  acquired  for  him,  shall  at  home  be 
encountered  with  a  shame  as  ample. 

1  Lord.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn, 
good  and  ill  together :  our  virtues  would  be  proud, 
if  our  faults  whipped  them  not;  and  our  crimes 
would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our 
virtues. — 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now !  where's  your  master? 

Serv.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  Sir,  of  whom 
he  hath  taken  a  solemn  leave :  his  lordship  will  next 
morning  for  France.  The  duke  hath  offered  him 
letters  of  commendations  to  the  king. 

2  Lord.  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful  there, 
if  they  were  more  than  they  can  commend. 

1  Lord.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's 
tartness.  Here's  his  lordship  now.— [Enter  Ber- 
tram.] How  now,  my  lord!  is 't  not  after  midnight? 

Ber.  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen  busi- 
nesses, a  month's  length  a-piece,  by  an  abstract  of 
success:  I  have  conge'd  with  the  duke,  done  my 
adieu  with  his  nearest ;  buried  a  wife,  mourned  for 
her ;  writ  to  my  lady  mother  I  am  returning ;  en- 
tertained my  convoy ;  and  between  these  main  par- 
cels of  despatch,  effected  many  nicer  needs :  the  last 
was  the  greatest,  but  that  I  have  not  ended  yet. 

2  Lord.  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty,  and 
this  morning  your  departure  hence,  it  requires  haste 
of  your  lordship. 

Ber.  I  mean,  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fearing 
to  hear  of  it  hereafter.  But  shall  wc  have  this  dia- 
logue between  the  fool  and  the  soldier?  Come, 
bring  forth  this  counterfeit  model :  he  has  deceived 
me,  like  a  double-meaning  prophesier. 

2  Lord.  Bring  him  forth:  [Exeunt  Soldiers.]  he 
has  sat  i'  the  stocks  all  night,  poor  gallant  knave. 

Ber.  No  matter;  his  heels  have  deserved  it,  in 
usurping  his  spurs  so  long.  How  does  he  carry 
himself? 

1  Lord.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already, — the 
stocks  carry  him.  But,  to  answer  you  as  you  would 
be  understood ;  he  weeps  like  a  wench  that  had  shed 
her  milk:  he  hath  confessed  himself  to  Morgan, 
whom  he  supposes  to  be  a  friar,  from  the  time  oi 
his  remembrance,  to  this  very  instant  disaster  of  his 
setting  i'  the  stocks :  and  wnat  think  you  he  hath 
confessed? 

Ber.  Nothing  of  me,  has  he? 

2  Lord.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall  be 
read  to  his  face :  if  your  lordship  be  in 't,  as  I 
believe  you  are,  you  must  have  the  patience  to 
hear  it 

Re-enter  Soldiers  with  Parolles. 

Ber.  A  plague  upon  him!  muffled!  he  can  say 
nothing  of  me :  hush,  hush ! 

I  Lord.  Hoodman  comes ! — Porto  tartarossa. 

I  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures :  what  will  you 
say  without  'em  ? 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  without  con* 
straint :  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can  say  no 
more. 
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1  Sold.  Bosko  chimurcho. 

I  Lord.  Boblibindo  chicnrmureo. 

1  Sold.  You  are  a  merciful  general. — Our  general 
bids  you  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask  you  out  of  a 
note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1  Sold.  "First,  demand  of  him  how  many  horse 
the  duke  is  strong."     What  say  you  to  that? 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand;  but  very  weak  and 
unserviceable :  the  troops  are  all  scattered,  and  the 
commanders  very  poor  rogues,  upon  my  reputation 
and  credit,  and  as  I  hope  to  live. 

I  Sold.  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so? 

Par.  Do :  I  '11  take  the  sacrament  on 't,  how  and 
which  way  you  will. 

Ber.  [Apart.]  All's  one  to  him.  What  a  past- 
saving  slave  is  this ! 

1  Lord.  [Apart.]  You  are  deceived,  my  lord : 
this  is  monsieur  Parolles,  the  gallant  militarist,  (that 
was  his  own  phrase,)  that  had  the  whole  theorick  of 
war  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and  the  practice  in  the 
chape  of  his  dagger. 

2  Lord.  [Apart.]  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again 
for  keeping  his  sword  clean ;  nor  believe  he  can  have 
every  thing  in  him  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that 's  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said, — I  will 
say  true, — or  thereabouts,  set  down, — for  I  '11  speak 
truth. 

1  Lord.  [Apart.]  He's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

Ber.  [Apart.]  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for 't,  in 
the  nature  he  delivers  it 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  Sir :  a  truth 's  a  truth, 
the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

I  Sold.  "  Demand  of  him,  of  what  strength  they 
are  a-foot"    What  say  you  to  that? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  Sir,  if  I  were  to  live  this  pre- 
sent hour,  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  see :  Spurio,  a 
hundred  and  fifty ;  Sebastian,  so  many ;  Corambus, 
so  many ;  Jaques,  so  many ;  Guiltian,  Cosmo,  Lod- 
owick,  and  Gratii,  two  hundred  fifty  each;  mine 
own  company,  Chitopher,  Vaumond,  Bentii,  two 
hundred  fifty  each:  so  that  the  muster-file,  rotten 
and  sound,  upon  my  life,  amounts  not  to  fifteen 
thousand  poll ;  half  of  the  which  dare  not  shake  the 
snow  from  off  their  cassocks,  lest  they  shake  them- 
selves to  pieces. 

Ber.  [Apart]  What  shall  be  done  to  him? 

I  Lord.  [Apart.]  Nothing,  but  let  him  have 
thanks. — Demand  of  him  my  condition,  and  what 
credit  I  have  with  the  duke. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down.  "You  shall  de- 
mand of  him,  whether  one  captain  Dumain  be  i'  the 
camp,  a  Frenchman ;  what  his  reputation  is  with 
the  duke ;  what  his  valour,  honesty,  and  expertness 
in  wars ;  or  whether  he  thinks  it  were  not  possible, 
with  well-weighing  sums  of  gold,  to  corrupt  him  to 
a  revolt"  What  say  you  to  this?  what  do  you  know 
of  it? 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  particu- 
lar of  the  intergatories :  demand  them  singly. 

I  Sold.  Do  you  know  this  captain  Dumain? 

Par.  I  know  him:  he  was  a  botcher's  'prentice 
in  Paris,  from  whence  he  was  whipped  for  getting 
the  sheriff's  fool  with  child, — a  dumb  innocent,  that 
could  not  say  him  nay. 

[1  Lord  lifts  up  his  hand  in  anger. 


Ber.  [Apart.]  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your 
hands ;  though  I  know  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the 
next  tile  that  falls. 

1  Sold.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  duke  of  Flo- 
rence's camp? 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge,  he  is,  and  lousy. 

I  Lord.  [Apart.]  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me;  we 
shall  hear  ofyour  lordship  anon. 

I  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke? 

Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a  poor 
officer  of  mine;  and  writ  to  me  this  other  day  to 
turn  him  out  o'  the  band :  I  think  I  have  his  letter 
in  my  pocket 

I  Sold.  Marry,  we'll  search. 

Par.  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know ;  either  it 
is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  duke's  other 
letters,  in  my  tent 

1  Sold.  [Finds  one  on  him.]  Here  'tis;  here's  a 
paper:  shall  I  read  it  to  you? 

Par.  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  it  or  no. 

Ber.  [Apart.]  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

I  Lord.  [Apart.]  Excellently. 

I  Sold.  [Reads.]  "Dian,  the  count's  a  fool,  and 
full  of  gold,"— 

Par.  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  Sir;  that  is  an 
advertisement  to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence,  one 
Diana,  to  take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  count 
Rousillon,  a  foolish  idle  boy,  but  for  all  that,  very 
ruttish :  I  pray  you,  Sir,  put  it  up  again. 

1  Sold.  Nay,  I  'U  read  it  first,  by  your  favour. 

Par.  My  meaning  in 't,  I  protest,  was  very  honest 
in  the  behalf  of  the  maid;  for  I  knew  the  young 
count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  lascivious  boy,  who  is 
a  whale  to  virginity,  and  devours  up  all  the  fry  it 
finds. 

Ber.  [Apart.]  Damnable,  both  sides  rogue ! 

1  Sold.  [Reads.]  *'  When  he  swears  oaths,   bid 

him  drop  gold,  and  take  it ; 
After  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  score : 
Half  won  is  match  well  made ;  match,  and  well  make 
He  ne'er  pays  after  debts,  take  it  before ;         [it; 
And  say  a  soldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this, 
Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss : 
For  count  of  this,  the  count 's  a  fool,  I  know  it, 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  when  he  does  owe  it. 
Thine,  as  he  vow'd  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

Parolles." 
Ber.  [Apart.]  He  shall  be  whipped  through  the 
army,  with  this  rhyme  in 's  forehead. 

2  Lord.  [Apart.]  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  Sir, 
the  manifold  linguist,  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 

Ber.  [Apart.]  I  could  endure  any  thing  before 
but  a  cat,  and  now  he's  a  cat  to  me. 

1  Sold.  I  perceive,  Sir,  by  our  general's  looks,  we 
shall  be  fain  to  hang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  Sir,  in  any  case!  not  that  I  am 
afraid  to  die ;  but  that,  my  offences  being  many,  I 
would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature :  let  me 
live,  Sir,  in  a  dungeon,  i'  the  stocks,  or  any  where, 
so  I  may  live. 

1  Sold.  We  '11  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you  con- 
fess freely;  therefore,  once  more  to  this  captain 
Dumain :  you  have  answered  to  his  reputation  with 
the  duke,  and  to  his  valour:  what  is  his  honesty? 

Par.  He  will  steal,  Sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister: 
for  rapes  and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nessus:  he 

Srofesses  not  keeping  of  oaths;  in  breaking  them 
e  is  stronger  than  Hercules :  he  will  lie,  Sir,  with 
such  volubility,  that  you  would  think  truth  were  a 
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fool :  drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue ;  for  he  will  be 
swine -drunk ;  and  in  his  sleep  he  does  little  harm, 
save  to  his  bed-clothes  about  him ;  but  they  know 
his  conditions,  and  lay  him  in  straw.  I  have  but 
little  more  to  say,  Sir,  of  his  honesty :  he  has  every 
thing  that  an  honest  man  should  not  have ;  what  an 
honest  man  should  have,  he  has  nothing. 

1  Lord.  [Apart.]  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Ber.  [Apart.]  For  this  description  of  thine  hon- 
esty? A  pox  upon  him  for  me,  he  is  more  and  more 
a  cat 

1  Sola.  What  say  you  to  his  expertness  in  war? 

Par.  Faith,  Sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the 
English  tragedians, — to  belie  him,  I  will  not, — and 
more  of  his  soldiership  I  know  not ;  except,  in  that 
country,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  officer  at  a 
place  there  called  Mile-end,  to  instruct  for  the 
doubling  of  files :  I  would  do  the  man  what  honour 
I  can,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

1  Lord.  [Apart.]  He  hath  out-villained  villany  so 
far,  that  the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Ber.  [Apart.]  A  pox  on  him,  he 's  a  cat  still. 

I  Sold.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I 
need  not  ask  you,  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to  revolt 

Par.  Sir,  for  a  quart  dyecu  he  will  sell  the  fee- 
simple  of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it;  and 
cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual 


brother,   the  other  captain 


succession  for  it  perpetually. 

1  Sold.  What's  his  brot 
Dumain? 

2  Lord.  [Apart.]  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me? 
1  Sold.  What's  he? 

Par.  E'en  a  crow  o'  the  same  nest;  not  alto- 
gether so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater 
a  great  deal  in  evil:  he  excels  his  brother  for  a 
coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best 
that  is :  in  a  retreat  he  out-runs  any  lackey;  marry, 
in  coming  on  he  has  the  cramp. 

1  Sold.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  undertake 
to  betray  the  Florentine? 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  count 
Rousillon. 

1  Sold.  I  '11  whisper  with  the  general,  and  know 
his  pleasure. 

Par.  [Aside.]  I'll  no  more  drumming;  a  plague 
of  all  drums !  Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and  to 
beguile  the  supposition  of  that  lascivious  young  boy 
the  count,  have  I  run  into  this  danger:  yet,  who 
would  have  suspected  an  ambush  where  I  was  taken  ? 

I  Sold.  There  is  no  remedy,  Sir,  but  you  must 
die :  the  general  says,  you,  that  have  so  traitorously 
discovered  the  secrets  of  your  army,  and  made  such 
pestiferous  reports  of  men  very  nobly  held,  can 
serve  the  world  for  no  honest  use;  therefore  you 
must  die. — Come,  headsman,  off  with  his  head. 

Par.  OLord,  Sir,  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see  my  death ! 

1  Sold.  That  shall  you,  and  take  your  leave  of  all 
your  friends.  [Unmuffling  him. 
So,  look  about  you :  know  you  any  here? 

Ber.  Good  morrow,  noble  captain. 

2  Lord.  God  bless  you,  captain  Parolles. 

1  Lord.  God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

2  Lord.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to  my 
lord  Lafeu?    I  am  for  France. 

I  Lord.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a  copy 
of  the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  tne 
count  Rousillon?  an  I  were  not  a  very  coward,  I 
I  'd  compel  it  of  you :  but  fare  you  well.  J 

[Exeunt  Bertram,  Lords,  or*r.  1 


1  Sold.  You  are  undone,  captain;  all  bat  your 
scarf,  that  has  a  knot  on  * t  yet 

Par.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot? 

1  Sold.  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where  but 
women  were,  that  had  received  so  much  shame, 
you  might  begin  an  impudent  nation.     Fare  you 
well,  Sir ;  I  am  for  France  too :  we  shall  speak  of 
you  there.  [Exit. 

Par.  Yet  am  I  thankful :  if  my  heart  were  great, 
'Twould  burst  at  this.     Captain  I  '11  be  no  more; 
But  I  will  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall :  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.    Who  knows  himself  a  braggart, 
Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass, 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Rust,  sword!  cool,  blushes!  and  Parolles,  live 
Safest  in  shame!  being  fool'd,  by  foolery  thrive! 
There 's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive. 
I'll  after  them.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV.— Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Widow's 

House. 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Hel.  That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not 
wrong'd  you, 
One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety ;  'fore  whose  throne,  'tis  needful, 
Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel : 
Time  was  I  did  him  a  desired  office, 
Dear  almost  as  his  life ;  which  gratitude 
Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth, 
And  answer,  thanks :  I  duly  am  inform'd, 
His  grace  is  at  Marseilles;  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy.     You  must  know, 
I  am  supposed  dead :  the  army  breaking, 
My  husband  hies  him  home ;  where,  heaven  aiding, 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king, 
We  '11  be  before  our  welcome. 

Wid.  Gentle  Madam, 

You  never  had  a  servant,  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

Hel.  Nor  you,  mistress, 

Ever  a  friend,  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  recompense  your  love :  doubt  not  but  heaven 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dower, 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 
And  helper  to  a  husband.     But,  O  strange  men ! 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate, 
When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozen'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night !  so  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  loathes,  for  that  which  is  away : 
But  more  of  this  hereafter. — You,  Diana, 
Under  my  poor  instructions,  yet  must  suffer 
Something  in  my  behal£ 

Dia.  Let  death  and  honesty 

Go  with  your  impositions,  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 

Hel.  Yet  I  pray  you : 

But  with  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on  summer, 
When  briers  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.     We  must  away ; 
Our  waggon  is  prepar'd,  and  time  revives  us : 
All 's  well  that  ends  well :  still  the  fine 's  the  crown; 
Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

[Exeunt. 


SceKe  V. — Rousillon.  A  Room  in  /^Countess's 

Mansion. 

Enter  Countess,  La*eu,  and  Clown. 

Lat.  No,  no,  no,  your  son  was  misled  with  a 
snipt-taflfeta  fellow  there,  whose  villanous  saffron 
would  have  •  made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy 
youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour :  your  daughter-in- 
law  had  been  alive  at  this  hour,  and  your  son  here 
at  home,  more  advanced  by  the  king,  than  by  that 
red-tailed  humble-bee  I  speak  of. 

Count.  I  would  I  had  not  known  him !  It  was 
the  death  of  the  most  virtuous  gentlewoman,  that 
ever  nature  had  praise  for  creating:  if  she  had  par- 
taken of  my  flesh,  and  cost  me  the  dearest  groans 
of  a  mother,  I  could  not  have  owed  her  a-  more 
rooted  love. 

Laf.  Twasa  good  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady:  we 
may  pick  a  thousand  salads,  ere  we  light  on  siteh 
another  herb. 

Clo.  Indeed,  Sir,  she  was  the  sweet-marjoram  of 
the  salad,  or  rather,  the  herb  of  grace. 

Laf  They  are  not  salad-herbs,  you  knave ;  they 
are  nose-herbs. 

Clo.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  Sir;  I  have 
not  much  skill  in  grass. 

Laf.  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself — a  knave, 
or  a  fool? 

Clo.  A  fool,  Sir,  at  a  woman's  service,  and  a 
knave  at  a  man's. 

Laf.  Your  distinction? 

Clo.  I  would  cozen  the  matti  of  his  wife,  and  do 
his  service. 

Laf.  So  you  were  a"  knave  at  his  service,  indeed. 

Clo.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  Sir, 
to  do  her  service. 

Laf.  I  "will  subscribe  for  thee,  thou  art  both  knave 
and  fool. 

Clo.  At  your  service. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no. 

Clo.  Why,  Sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can  serve 
as  great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

Laf.  Who 's  that?  a  Frenchman? 

Ceo.  Faith,  Sir,  a'  has  an  English  name;  but  his 
phisnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France,  than  there. 

Laf.  What  prince  is  that? 

Clo.  The  black  prince,  Sir;  alias,  the  prince  of 
darkness;  alias,  the  devil. 

Laf  Hold  thee,  there's  my  purse:  I  give  thee 
not  this  to  suggest  thee  from  thy  master  thou  talkest 
of;  serve  him  still. 

Clo.  I  am'  a  woodland  fellow,  Sir,  that  always 
loved  a  great  fire ;  and  the  master  I  speak  of,  ever 
keeps  a  good  fire.  But,  sure,  he  is  the  prince  of 
the  world ;  let  his  nobility  remain  in 's  court.  I  am 
for  the  house  with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to 
be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter:  some  that  humble 
themselves,  may;  but  the  many  will  be  too  chili 
and  tender,  and  they  '11  be  for  the  flowery  way  that 
4.  ltads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  great  fire. 

Laf.  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  a-weary  of  thee ; 
and  I  tell  thee  so  before,  because  I  would  not  fall 
out  with  thee.  Go  thy  ways :  let  my  horses  be  well 
looked  to,  without  arty  tricks. 

.  Clo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  Sir,  they  shall 
be  jades'  tricks;  which  are  their  own  right  by  the 
law  of  nature.  \Exii. 

Laf.  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy. 

Count.  So  he  is.     My  lord,  that's  gone,  made 


himself  much  sport  out  of  him :  by  his  authority  he 
remains  here,  which  he  thinks  is-  a  patent  for  his 
sauciness;  and,  indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but-  runs 
where  he  will. 

Laf.  I  like  him  well;,  'tis  not  amiss.  And  I  was 
about  to  tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  the  good  lady's 
death,  and  that  my  lord,  your  son,  was  upon  his 
return  home,  I  moved  the  king,  my  master,  to  speak 
in  the  behalf  of  my  daughter ;  which,  in  the  minority 
of  them  both,  his  majesty,  out  of  a  self-gracious  re- 
membrance, did  first  propose:  his  highness  hath 
promised  me  to  do  it;  and,  to  stop  up  the  displea- 
sure he  hath  conceived  against  your  son,  there  is  no 
fitter  matter.     How  does  your  ladyship  like  it? 

Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord ;  and  I 
wish  it  happily  effected. 

Laf.  His  highness  comes  post  from  Marseilles,  of 
as  able  body  as  when  he  numbered  thirty :  he  will 
be  here  to-morrow,  or  I  am  deceived  by  him  that 
in  such  intelligence  hath  seldom  failed* 

Count.  It  rejoices  me,  that  I  hope  I  shall  see  him 
ere  I  die.  I  have  letters  that  my  son  will  be  here 
to-night :  I  shall  beseech  your  lordship  to  remain 
with  me  till  they  meet  together. 

Laf.  Madam,  I  was  thinking  with  what  manners 
I  might  safely  be  admitted. 

Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honourable 
privilege. 

Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter; 
but,  I  thank  my  God,  it  holds  yet. 

Reenter  Clown. 

Clo.  O  Madam,  yonder  *s  my  lord  your  son  with 
a  patch  of  velvet  on's  face:  whether  there  be  a 
.scar  under  it,  or  no,  the  velvet  knows;  but  'tis  a 
goodly  patch  of  velvet :  his  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of 
two  pile  and  a  half,  but  his  right  cheek  is  worn 
bare. 

Laf.  A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  good 
livery  of  honour ;  so  belike  is  that. 

Clo.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  face. 

Laf  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you:  I  long 
to  talk  with  the  young  noble  soldier. 

Clo.  'Faith,  there 's  a  dozen  of  'em,  with  delicate 
fine  hats,  and  most  courteous  feathers,  which  bow 
the  head,  and  nod  at  every  man.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 
Scene  I. — Marseilles.    A  Street. 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana,  with  two  Attendant*. 

ffel.  But  this  exceeding  posting,  day  and  night, 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low ;  we  cannot  help  it : 
But,  since  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one, 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs, 
Be  bold  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital, 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you. — In  happy  time; — 

Enter  a  gentle  Astringcr. 
This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty's  ear, 
If  he  would  spend  his  power.— God  save  you,  Sir. 

Gent.  And  you. 

Hd.  Sir,  I  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of  France. 

Gent.  I  have  been  sometimes  there. 

Bel.  I  do  presume,  Sir,  that  you  are  not  fall  n 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions, 


SCENE  III.] 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 
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Which  lay  nice  manner*  by,  I  pmt  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  which 
I  shall  continue  thankful. 

Gent  What's  your  will? 

HtL  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king; 
And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  have 
To  come  into  his  presence. 

Gent.  The  king's  not  hem 

HeJ.  Not  here,  Sir? 

Gent,  Not,  indeed: 

He  hence  remoVd  last  night,  and  with  more  haste 
Than  is  his  use. 

Wid.  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pane  f 

Hel.  All 's  well  that  ends  well  yet, 
Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and.  means  unfit — 
I  do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone? 

Gent.  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Rousillon; 
Whither  I  am  going. 

HeL  I  do  beseech  you,  Sir, 

Since  you  are  like  to  see  the  king  before  me, 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand; 
Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame, 
But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it. 
I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  will  make  us  means. 

Gent.  •  This  1 '11  do  for  you. 

HeL  And  you  shall  find  yourself  to  be  well  thank'd, 
Whate'er  falls  more. — We  must  to  horse  again : — 
Go,  go,  provide  [Exeunt* 

Scene  II.— Rousillon.     The  inner  Court  of  the 
Countess's  Mansion. 

Enter  Clown  and  Paroixes. 

Par.  Good  monsieur  Lavatch,  give  my  lord  Lafeu 
this  letter:  I  have  ere  now,  Sir,  been  better  known 
to  you,  when  I  have  held  familiarity  with  fresher 
clothes;  but  I  am  now,  Sir,  muddied  in  fortune's 
mood,  and  smell  somewhat  strong  of  her  strong 
displeasure. 

Civ.  Truly,  fortune's  displeasure  is  but  sluttish, 
if  it  smell  so  strongly  as  thou  speakest  of:  I  will 
henceforth  eat  no  fish  of  fortune's  buttering.  Pr'y- 
thce,  allow  the  wind. 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  Sir;  I 
spake  but  by  a  metaphor. 

Clo.  Indeed,  Sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I  will 
stop  my  nose;  or  against  any  man's  metaphor. 
Pr'ythee,  get  thee  farther. 

Par.  Pray  you,  Sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Clo.  Foh!  pr'ythee,  stand  away:  a  paper  from 
fortune's  close-stool  to  give  to  a  nobleman  1  Look, 
here  he  comes  himself. 

Enter  Lafeu. 
Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  Sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat, 
(but  not  a  musk-cat,)  that  has  fallen  into  the  unclean 
fishpond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is  mud- 
died withal:  pray  you,  Sir,  use  the  carp  as  you 
may;  for  he  looks  like  a  poor,  decayed,  ingenious, 
foolish,  rascally  knave.  I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my 
smiles  of  comfort,  and  leave  him  to  your  lordship. 

[Exit. 

Par.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath 
cruelly  scratched. 

Laf.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do?  'tis 
too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein  have  you 
played  the  knave  with  fortune,  that  she  should 
scratch  you,  who  of  herself  is  a  good  lady,  and 


would  not  have  knaves  thrive  long  under  her? 
There 's  a  quart  dlecn  for  you :  let  the  justices- make 
you  and  fortune  friends;  I  am  for  other  business. 

Par.  I  beseech  your  honour  to  hear  me  one  single 
word. 

Laf.  You  beg  a  single  penny-  mete:  come,  you 
shall  ha't ;  save  your  word. 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  Parolles. 

Laf.  You  beg  more  than  one  word,  then. — Cox9 
my  passion!  give  me  your  hand: — how  does  your 
drum? 

Par.  O,  my  good  lord!  you  were  the  first  that 
found  me. 

Laf.  Was  I,  in  sooth?  and  I  was?  the  first  that 
lost  thee. 

Par.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in  some 
grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out . 

Laf.  Out  upon  thee,  knave !  dost  thou  put  upon 
me  at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil? 
one  brings  thee  in  grace,  and-  the  other  brings  thee 
out.  [Trumpets  sound.]  The  king's  coming;  I 
know  by  his  trumpets.— Sirrah,  enquire  farther  after 
me:  I  had  talk  of  you  last  night:  though  you  are- a 
fool  and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat;  go  to,  follow. 

Par,  I  praise  God  for  you.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  III.— Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the  Coun- 
tess's Mansion. 

Flourish.    Enter  King,  Countbss,  Lafbu,  Loidi,  Gentle- 
men, Guards*  6*r. 

King.  Wc  lost  a  jewel  of  her;  and  our  esteem 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it :  but  your  son, 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

Couftt*  'Tis  past,  my  liege; 

And  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blaze  of  youth; 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
O'erbears  it,  and  burns  on. 

King.  My  honoured  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all ; 
Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him, 
And  watch'd  the  time  to  shoot 

Laf.  This  I  must  say, — 

But  first  I  beg  my  pardon, — the  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady, 
Offence  of  mighty  note;  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all :  he  lost  a  wife, 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes ;  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive ; 
Whose  dear  perfection,  hearts  that  scorn'd  to  serve, 
Humbly  call'd  mistress. 

King.  Praising  what  is  lost 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear. — Well,   call   him 

hither; 
We  are  reconcil'd,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition : — let  him  not  ask  our  pardon ; 
The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead, 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury 
The  incensing  relics  of  it:  let  him  approach, 
A  stranger,  no  offender;  and  inform  him, 
So  'tis  our  will  he  should. 

Gent.  I  shall,  my  liege.  [Exit, 

King.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter?  nave  you 
spoke?  [nese. 

Laf.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  high- 

King.  Then  shall  we  have  a  match.  I  have  let- 
That  set  him  high  in  fame.  [ters  sent  me, 


Enter  Bertram. 

Laf  He  looks  well  on 't 

King.  I  am  not  a  day  of  season, 
For  thou  mayst  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once :  but  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way;  so  stand  thou  forth, 
The  time  is  fair  again. 

Ber.  My  high  repented  blames, 

Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

King,  All  is  whole  ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
Let 's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them.     You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord? 

Ber.  Admiringly,  my  liege :  at  first 
I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue: 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing, 
Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me, 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour; 
Scorn'd  a  fair  colour,  or  express'd  it  stol'n ; 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions 
To  a  most  hideous  object :  thence  it  came, 
That  she  whom  all  men  prais'd,  and  whom  myself, 
Since  I  have  lost,  have  lov'd,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

King,  Well  excus'd : 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  the  great  compt :  but  love  that  comes  too  late, 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried, 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence, 
Crying,  That 's  good  that 's  gone.     Our  rash  faults 
Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have, 
Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave : 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust, 
Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  dust : 
Our  own  love,  waking,  cries  to  see  what 's  done, 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin : 
The  main  consents  are  had ;  and  here  we  'U  stay 
To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 

Count.  Which  better  than  the  first,  O  dear  heaven, 
Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  cesse !     [bless ! 

Laf.  Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house's  name 
Must  be  digested,  give  a  favour  from  you, 
To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter, 
That  she  may  quickly  come. — [Ber.  gives  Laf.  a 

ring,]    By  my  old  beard, 
And  every  hair  that 's  on  ?t,  Helen,  that 's  dead, 
Was  a  sweet  creature !  such  a  ring  as  this, 
The  last  that  e'er  I  took  her  leave  at  court, 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 

Ber.  Hers  it  was  not 

King,  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  see  it ;  for  mine  eye, 
While  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fastened  to't — 
This  ring  was  mine ;  and,  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her.     Had  you  that  craft  to  reave  her 
Of  what  should  stead  her  most? 

Ber,  My  gracious  sovereign, 

Howe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so, 
The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Count,  Son,  on  my  life, 

I  have  seen  her  wear  it ;  and  she  reckoned  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 


Laf.  I  am  sure  I  saw  her  wear  it 

Ber,  You  are  deceiv'd,  my  lord ;  she  never  saw  it : 
In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  paper,  which  contain'd  the  name 
Of  her  that  threw  it :  noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  ingag'd:  but  when  I  had  subscrib'd 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  inform'd  her  fully 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas'd, 
In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  never 
Receive  the  ring  again. 

King.  Plutus  himself, 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine, 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science, 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring :  'twas  mine,  'twas  Helen's, 
Whoever  gave  it  you.     Then,  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself, 
Confess  'twas  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her :  she  call'd  the  saints  to  surety, 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, 
(Where  you  have  never  come,)  or  sent  it  us 
Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Ber.  She  never  saw  it 

King.  Thou  speak'st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  mine 
honour; 
And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me, 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out     If  it  should  prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman, — 'twill  not  prove  so ; — 
And  yet  I  know  not : — thou  didst  hate  her  deadly, 
And  she  is  dead ;  which  nothing,  but  to  close 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe, 
More  than  to  see  this  ring. — Take  him  away. — 

[Guards  seize  Bertram. 
My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall, 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity, 
Having  vainly  feai^d  too  little. — Away  with  him ! — 
We  'U  sift  this  matter  farther. 

Ber.  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was.  [Exit  guarded. 

King.  I  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinkings. 

Enter  the  gentle  Astringer. 

Getit.  Gracious  sovereign. 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame,  or  no,  I  know  not : 
Here 's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,  come  short 
To  tender  it  herself.     I  undertook  it, 
Vanquish'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this,  I  know, 
Is  here  attending :  her  business  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  visage ;  and  she  told  me, 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself 

King.  [Reads.]  "  Upon  his  many  protestations  to 
marry  me  when  his  wife  was  dead,  I  blush  to  say 
it,  he  won  me.  Now  is  the  count  Rousillon  a 
widower:  his  vows  are  forfeited  to  me,  and  my 
honour's  paid  to  him.  He  stole  from  Florence, 
taking  no  leave,  and  I  follow  him  to  his  country 
for  justice :  grant  it  me,  O  king !  in  you  it  best  lies ; 
otherwise  a  seducer  flourishes,  and  a  poor  maid  is 
undone.  Diana  Capulet." 

Laf.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll 
for  this :  I  '11  none  of  him. 

King.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee, 
Lafeu, 
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To  bring  forth  this  discovery. — Seek  these  suitors : — 
Go  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  count 

[Exeunt  the  gentle  Astringer,  and  some 
Attendants. 
I  am  afeard  the  life  of  Helen,  lady, 
Was  foully  snatch' d. 

Count  Now,  justice  on  the  doers ! 

Re-enter  Bertram,  guarded. 

King.  I  wonder,  Sir,  since  wives  are  monsters  to 
you, 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them  lordship, 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry. — 

Re-enter  the  gentle  Astringer,  with  Widow  and  Diana. 

What  woman's  that? 

Dia.  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capulct : 
My  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know, 
And  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitied. 

Wid.  I  am  her  mother,   Sir,   whose    age  and 
honour 
Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring : 
And  both  shall  cease,  without  your  remedy. 

King.  Come  hither,  count:  do  you  know  these 
women? 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny 
But  that  I  know  them :  do  they  charge  me  farther? 

Dia.  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your 
wife? 

Ber.  She  's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

Dia.  If  you  shall  marry, 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 
You  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  those  are  mine; 
You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine ; 
For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours, 
That  she  which  marries  you  must  marry  me, — 
Either  both  or  none. 

Laf.  [To  Bertram.]  Your  reputation  comes  too 
short  for  my  daughter;  you  are  no  husband  for 
her. 

Ber.  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desperate  crea- 
ture, 
Whom  sometime  I  have  laugh'd  with :  let  your  high- 
ness 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour, 
Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 

King.  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill  to 
friend, 
Till  your  deeds  gain  them :  fairer  prove  your  honour, 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies. 

Dia.  Good  my  lord, 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King.  What  say?st  thou  to  her? 

P*r-  She 's  impudent,  my  lord ; 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Dia.  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord ;  if  I  were  so, 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price : 
Do  not  believe  him :  O,  behold  this  ring, 
Whose  high  respect  and  rich  validity 
Did  lack  a  parallel;  yet,  for  all  that, 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  the  camp, 
If  I  be  one. 

Count.         He  blushes,  and  'tis  it : 
Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Conferr'd  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue, 
Hath  it  been  ow'd  and  wom.     This  is  his  wife ; 
That  ring 's  a  thousand  proofs. 


King.  Methought  you  said 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 

Dia.  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loath  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument :  his  name 's  Parolles. 

Laf.  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

King.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

[Exit  an  Attendant 

Ber.  What  of  him? 

He 's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave, 
With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  tax'd  and  debosh'd; 
Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth. 
Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he  'U  utter, 
That  will  speak  any  thing? 

King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Ber.  I  think  she  has :  certain  it  is,  I  likM  her, 
And  boarded  her  i'  the  wanton  way  of  vouth : 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me, 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint, 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy ;  and,  in  fine, 
Her  infinite  cunning,  with  her  modern  grace, 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate :  she  got  the  ring ; 
And  I  had  that,  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Dia .  I  must  be  patient : 

You,  that  have  turn'd  off  a  first  so  noble  wife, 
May  justly  diet  me.     I  pray  you  yet, 
(Since  you  lack  virtue,  I  will  lose  a  husband,) 
Send  for  your  ring,  I  will  return  it  home, 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

Ber.  I  have  it  not. 

King.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you? 

Dia.  Sir,  much  like 

The  same  upon  your  finger. 

King.  Know  you  this  ring?  this  ring  was  his  of 
late. 

Dia.  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a-bed. 

King.  The  story  then  goes  false,  you  threw  it  him 
Out  of  a  casement 

Dia.  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  do  confess,  the  ring  was  hers. 

King.  You  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts 
you. — 

Re-enter  an  Attendant  with  Parolles* 

Is  this  the  man  you  speak  of? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  but  tell  me  true,  I  charge 
you, 
Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master, 
(Which,  on  your  just  proceeding,  I'll  keep  off,) 
By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  you? 

Par.  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  hath 
been  an  honourable  gentleman :  tricks  he  hath  had 
in  him,  which  gentlemen  have. 

King.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpose :  did  he  love 
this  woman? 

Par.  'Faith,  Sir,  he  did  love  her;  but  how? 

King.  How,  I  pray  you? 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  Sir,  as  a  gentleman  loves  a 
woman. 

King.  How  is  that? 

Par.  He  loved  her,  Sir,  and  loved  her  not 

King.  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave. — 
What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this ! 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majesty's 
command. 

Laf.  He's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty 
orator. 
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Dia.  Do  you  know  he  promised  me  marriage? 

Par.  'Faith,  I  know  more  than  I  '11  speak. 

King.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  oil  thou  knowest! 

Par.  Yes,  so  please  your  majesty.  I  did  go  be. 
tween  them,  as  I  said ;  but  more  than  that,  he  loved 
her,— for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her,  and  talked 
of  Satan,  and  of  limbo,  and  of  furies,  and  I  know 
not  what :  yet  I  was  in  that  credit  with  them  at  that 
time,  that  1  knew  of  their  going  to  bed;  and  of 
other  motions,  as  promising  her  marriage,  and  things 
which  would  derive  me  ill-will  to  speak  of;  therefore 
I  will  not  speak  what  I  know. 

King.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless  thou 

Say  they  are  married :  but  thou  art  too  fine 
In  thy  evidence ;  therefore  stand  aside. — 
This  ring,  you  say,  was  yours? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Where  did  yon  buy  it?  or  who  gave  it 

Dia.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it. 

King.  Who  lent  it  yon  ! 

Dia.  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

King.  Where  did  you  find  it,  then? 

Dia.  I  found  it  not. 

King.  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  these  ways, 
How  could  you  give  it  him? 

Dia.  I  never  .gave  it  him. 

La/.  This  woman 's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord ;  she 
goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This   ring  was  mine;  I  gave  it  his   first 
wife.  [know. 

Dia.  It  might  be  yours,  or  hers,  for  aught  I 

King.  Take  her  away;  I  do  not  like  her  now ; 
To  prison  with  her :  and  away  with  him  — 
Unless  thou  tell'st  me  where  thou  hadst  this  rin^, 
Tboudiest  within,  this  hour. 

Dia.  I  '11  never  tell  you. 

King.  Take  her  away. 

Dia.  I'll  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

King.  I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer. 

Dia.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew 

King.  Wh< 
while! 

Dia.  Because  he 's  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guilty : 
He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he'll  swear  to't; 
I  '11  swear  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not. 
Great  king,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life ! 
I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife. 


hcreforc  hast  thou  accus'd  him  all  this 


King.   She  does  abuse  o 


The  jeweller  that  owes  the  ring  is  sent  for. 
And  he  shall  surety  me.     But  for  this  lord, 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himself, 
Though  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  here  I  'quit  him : 
He  knows  himself  my  bed  he  hath  defil'd ; 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child : 
Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  one  kick : 
So  there's  my  riddle, — One  that's  dead  is  quick: 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

JTMH/rrWidnr,  vritk  HmifA. 

King.  Is  there  no  exorcist 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes? 
Is't  real  that  I  see? 

Hd.  .No,  my  good  lord; 

'Tis  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see. 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Ber.  Both,  bothi— O,  pardon! 

He!.  O  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this  maid, 
I  found  you  wondrous  kind.      There  is  your  ring; 
And,  look  you,  here's  your'letter;  .this  it  Bays: 
"  When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring, 
And  are  by  me  with  child,  &c"    This  is  done: 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won! 

Ber.  If  she,  my. liege,  can  make  me. know  this 

I  '11  love  ber  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 

Hd.  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue, 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you  1 — 
O  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living! 

La/.  Mine  eyes  smell  onions;  I  shall  weep  anon : 
—[To Parou.es.]  GoodTomDrum.lendmeanand- 
kerchief:  so,  I  thank  thee:  wait  on  me  home,  I  'II 
make  sport  with  thee;  let  thy  courtesies  alone,  they 

King.  Let  ns  from  point  to  point  this  story  know, 
To  make  the  even  troth  in  pleasure  flow.— 
{To  Diana.]  If  thou  be'st  yet  a  fresh  uncropped 

Choose  thon  thy  husband,  and  I'll  pay  thy  dower; 
For  I  can  guess,  that  by  thy  honest  aid, 
Thou  keprst  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  moid. — 
Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  or  less, 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express : 
All  yet  seems  well ;  and  if  it  end  so  meet. 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 

[FlauriiA. 
The  king 's  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done : 
All  is  well  ended,  if  this  suit  be  won, 
That  you  express  content ;  which  we  wQl  pay. 
With  strife  to  please  you,  day  exceeding  day: 
Ours  be  your  patience  then,  and  yours  onr  parts; 
Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 

[EjMmt. 
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Oasmo,  D$tkt  of  TXlytia. 

Sebastian,  a  young  Gentleman*  Brother  to  Viola. 
Antonio,  a  Sea  Caftain,  Friend  to  Sebastian. 
A  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Viola. 

Cumo*™*'   }  Gentlemen  attending  on  the  Duke. 

Sir  Toby  Belch,  Uncle  to  Ouvia. 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 
Malvoua,  Steward  to  Olivia. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Farian,  \  Servants  to  Olivia. 

Feste,  a  Clown,  J 


Ouvia,  a  rich  Countess. 
Viola,  in  love  with  the  Duke. 
Maria,  Olivia's  Waiting-woman. 

Lords,  Priests,  Sailors,  Officers,  Musicians,  and  other 

Attendants. 


SCENE,— v4  City  in  Illyria  ;  and  the  Sea-coast  near  it. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  Dttke's  Palace. 
Enter  Duke,  Curio,  Lords ;  Musicians  attending. 

Duke.  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on ; 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting, 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. — 
That  strain  again ; — it  had  a  dying  fall: 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour. — Enough;  no  more: 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  now,  as  it  was  beiore. 
O  spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou ! 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Receiveth  as  the  sea,  naught  enters  there, 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er, 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 
Even  in  a  minute !  so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy, 
That  it  alone  is  high-fantastical. 

Cur.  Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord? 

Duke.  What,  Curio? 

Cur.  Thchart. 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have : 
O,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purg*d  the  air  of  pestilence : 
That  instant  was  I  turn'd  into  a  dart; 
And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 
E'er  since  pursue  me. — 

Enter  Valentine. 
How  now !  what  news  from  her? 
Vat.  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  admitted; 
But  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer: 
The  element  itself  till  seven  years'  heat, 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 
But,  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk, 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine :  all  this,  to  season. 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh 
And  lasting  in  her  sad  remembrance. 

Duke.  Q,  she  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame, 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 


How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her, — when  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied  and  fill'd 
(Her  sweet  perfection)  with  one  self  king! — 
Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers : 
Love-thoughts  lie  rich,  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  Sea-coast. 
Enter  Viola,  Captain,  and  Sailors. 

Vio.  What  country,  friends,  '«  this? 

Cap.  This  is  Ulytia,  lady. 

Vio.  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria? 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium.  .[sailors? 

Perchance,  he  is  not  drown'd: — what  think  you, 

Cap.  It  is  perchance  that  you  yourself  were  sav'd. 

Vio.  O  my  poor  brother!  and  so  perchance  may 
he  be. 

Cap.  True,  Madam:  and,  to  comfort  you  with 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split,       [chance, 
When  you,  and  those  poor  number  sav'd  with* you, 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother, 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  strong  mast,  that  liv'd  upon  the  tea,; 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio.  For  saying  sq,  there  '-s  gold: 

Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hope, 
Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority, 
The  like  of  him.     Know'st  thou  this  country? 

Cap.  Ay,  Madam,  well ;  for  I  was  bred  and  born 
Not  three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Vio.  Who  governs  here? 

Cap.  A  noble  duke,      nature 

As  in  name. 

Vio.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Cap.  Oraino. 
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Vio.  Orsino !  I  have  heard  my  father  name  him : 
He  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late ; 
For  but  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence, 
And  then  'twas  fresh  in  murmur  (as,  you  know, 
What  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of) 
That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Vio.  What's  she? 

Cap.  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  count 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since ;  then  leaving  her 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother, 
Who  shortly  also  died :  for  whose  dear  love, 
They  say,  she  hath  abjur'd  the  company 
And  sight  of  men. 

Vio.  O  that  I  serv'd  that  lady! 

And  might  not  be  deliver'd  to  the  world, 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow, 
What  my  estate  is. 

Cap.  That  were  hard  to  compass; 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit, 
No,  not  the  duke's. 

Vio.  There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee,  captain; 
And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe,  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
I  pr'ythee,  (and  I'll  pay  thee  bounteously,) 
Conceal  me  what  I  am ;  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as  haply  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.     I  '11  serve  this  duke: 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  a  eunuch  to  him : 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains;  for  I  can  sing, 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music, 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap,  to  time  I  will  commit; 
Only,  shape  tnou  thy  silence  to  my  wit. 

Cap.  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  I  '11  be : 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see. 

Vio.  I  thank  thee :  lead  me  on.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To.  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to  take 
the  death  of  her  brother  thus?  I  am  sure  care 's  an 
enemy  to  life. 

Afar.  By  my  troth,  Sir  Toby,  you  must  come  in 
earlier  o'  nights :  your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great 
exceptions  to  your  ill  hours. 

Sir  To.  Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself  within 
the  modest  limits  of  order. 

Sir  To.  Confine !  I  '11  confine  myself  no  finer 
than  I  am :  these  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink 
in  $  and  so  be  these  boots  too ;  an  they  be  not,  let 
them  hang  themselves  in  their  own  straps. 

Mar.  That  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo  you : 
I  heard  my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday ;  and  of  a  foolish 
knight,  that  you  brought  in  one  night  here  to  be  her 
wooer. 

Sir  To.  Who?    Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek? 

Mar.  Ay,  he. 

Sir  To*  He 's  as  tall  a  man  as  any 's  in  Illyria. 

Mar.  What's  that  to  the  purpose? 

Sir  To.  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats  a 
year. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  he  '11  have  but  a  year  in  all  these 
ducats :  he  s  a  very  fool,  and  a  prodigal. 

Sir  To.  Fie,  that  you  '11  say  so !  he  plays  o'  the 


viol-de-gamboys,  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages 
word  for  word  without  book,  and  hath  all  the  good 
gifts  of  nature. 

Mar.  He  hath,  indeed, — almost  natural :  for,  be- 
sides that  he's  a  fool,  he's  a  great  quarreller;  and, 
but  that  he  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the 
gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling,  'tis  thought  among  the 
prudent  he  would  quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave. 

Sir  To.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels  and 
substractors  that  say  so  of  him.     Who  are  they? 

Mar.  They  that  add,  moreover,  he's  drunk  nightly 
in  your  company. 

Sir  To.  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece :  I  '11 
drink  to  her,  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my 
throat,  and  drink  in  Illyria.  He 's  a  coward,  and  a 
coystril,  that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece,  till  his 
brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  parish-top.  What, 
wench!  Castiliano  vulgo ;  for  here  comes  Sir  An- 
drew Ague-face. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-chbejc. 

Sir  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch,  how  now,  Sir  Toby 
Belch! 

Sir  To.  Sweet  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 

Mar.  And  you  too,  Sir. 

Sir  To.  Accost,  Sir  Andrew,  accost. 

Sir  And.  What's  that? 

Sir  To.  My  niece's  chamber-maid. 

Sir  And.  Good  mistress  Accost,  I  desire  better 
acquaintance. 

Mar.  My  name  is  Mary,  Sir. 

Sir  And.  Good  mistress  Mary  Accost, — 

Sir  To.  You  mistake,  knight:  accost,  is,  front 
her,  board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  undertake 
her  in  this  company.  Is  that  the  meaning  of  ac- 
cost? 

Mar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To.  An  thou  let  part  so,  Sir  Andrew,  would 
thou  mightst  never  draw  sword  again ! 

Sir  And.  An  you  part  so,  mistress,  I  would  I 
might  never  draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady,  do  you. 
think  you  have  fools  in  hand? 

Mar.  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have;  and  here's 
my  hand. 

Mar.  Now,  Sir,  thought  is  free :  I  pray  you,  bring 
your  hand  to  the  buttery-bar,  and  let  it  drink. 

Sir  And.  Wherefore,  sweet  heart?  what's  your 
metaphor. 

Mar.  It 's  dry,  Sir. 

Sir  And.  Why,  I  think  so :  I  am  not  such  an  ass, 
but  I  can  keep  my  hand  dry.  But  what's  your 
jest? 

Mar.  A  dry  jest,  Sir. 

Sir  And.  Are  you  full  of  them? 

Mar.  Ay,  Sir,  I  have  them  at  my  fingers'  ends : 
marry,  now  I  let  go  your  hand,  I  am  barren.     [Exit. 

Sir  To.  O  knight !  thou  lackest  a  cup  of  canary : 
when  did  I  see  thee  so  put  down? 

Sir  And.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think;  unless  you 
see  canary  put  me  down.  Methinks  sometimes  I 
have  no  more  wit  than  a  Christian,  or  an  ordinary 
man  has :  but  I  am  a  great  eater  of  bee£  and  I  be- 
lieve that  does  harm  to  my  wit 

Sir  To.  No  question. 

Sir  And.  An  I  thought  that,  I'd  forswear  it 
I  '11  ride  home  to-morrow,  Sir  Toby. 
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Sir  To.  Pourquoi,  my  dear  knight? 

Sir  And.  What  is  pourquoi?  do  or  not  do  ?  I 
would  I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues,  that 
I  have  in  fencing,  dancing,  and  bear-baiting :  O,  had 
I  but  followed  the  arts ! 

Sir  To.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head  of 
hair. 

Sir  And.  Why,  would  that  have  mended  my  hair? 

Sir  To.  Past  question :  for  thou  seest  it  will  not 
curl  by  nature. 

Sir  And.  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  does 't 
not? 

Sir  To.  Excellent;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff; 
and  I  hope  to  see  a  housewife  take  thee  between  her 
legs,  and  spin  it  off. 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  I  '11  home  to-morrow,  Sir  Toby : 
your  niece  will  not  be  seen ;  or  if  she  be,  it  's  four 
to  one  she  '11  none  of  me :  the  count  himself,  here 
hard  by,  woos  her. 

Sir  To.  She  'U  none  o'  the  count :  she  'U  not  match 
above  her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit ; 
I  have  heard  her  swear  it  Tut,  there 's  life  in 't,  man. 

Sir  And.  I  '11  stay  a  month  longer.    I  am  a  fellow 
.  o'  the  strangest  mind  i'  the  world;   I  delight  in 
masks  and  revels  sometimes  altogether. 

Sir  To.  Art  thou  goodat  these  kick-shaws,  knight? 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever  he 
be,  under  the  degree  of  my  betters ;  and  yet  I  will 
not  compare  with  an  old  man. 

Sir  To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard, 
knight? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to 't 

Sir  And.  And  I  think  I  have  the  back -trick,  sim- 
ply as  strong  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid?  where- 
fore have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  them?  are  they 
like  to  take  dust,  like  mistress  Mall's  picture?  why  dost 
thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come  home 
in  a  coranto?  My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig :  I  would 
not  so  much  as  make  water,  but  in  a  sink -a- pace. 
What  dost  thou  mean?  is  it  a  world  to  hide  virtues 
in?  I  did  think,  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy 
leg,  it  was  formed  under  the  star  of  a  galliard. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  'tis  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent 
well  in  a  flame-coloured  stock.  Shall  we  set  about 
some  revels? 

Sir  To.  What  shall  we  do  else?  were  we  not  born 
under  Taurus? 

Sir  And.  Taurus:  that's  sides  and  hearts. 

Sir  To.  No,  Sir;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.  Let  me 
see  thee  caper:  ha!  higher:  ha,  ha  !-^excellent ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  and  Viola  in  man's  attire. 

Val.  If  the  duke  continue  these  favours  towards 

you,  Cesario,  you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced :  he 

hath  known  you  but  three  days,  and  already  you  are 

no  stranger. 

Vio.  You  either  fear  his  humour,  or  my  negligence, 
that  you  call  in  question  the  continuance  of  his  love : 
is  he  inconstant,  Sir,  in  his  favours? 
Val.  No,  believe  me. 
Vio.  I  thank  you.     Here  comes  the  count. 

Enter  Duke,  Curio,  and  Attendants. 
Duke.  Who  saw  Cesario?  ho! 
Vio.  On  your  attendance,  my  lord ;  here. 


Duke.  Stand  you  awhile  aloof. — Cesario, 
Thou  know'st  no  less  but  all;  I  have  unclasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul : 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  her; 
Be  not  denied  access,  stand  at  her  doors, 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  grow, 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord, 

If  she  be  so  abandon'd  to  her  sorrow, 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Duke.  Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds, 
Rather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Vio.  Say  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord,  what  then? 

Duke.  O,  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love, 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith : 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes ; 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth, 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspe"ct 

Vio.  I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Dear  lad,  believe  it; 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years, 
That  say  thou  art  a  man :  Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound; 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part. 
I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair: — some  four  or  five  attend  him; 
All,  if  you  will ;  for  I  myself  am  best, 
When  least  in  company : — prosper  well  in  this, 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord, 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vio.  I  '11  do  my  best 

To  woo  your  lady:  [Aside.]  yet,  a  barful  strife! 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V.— A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Maria  and  Clown. 

Mar.  Nay,  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been, 
or  I  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may 
enter  in  way  of  thy  excuse :  my  lady  will  hang  thee 
for  thy  absence. 

Clo.  Let  her  hang  me :  he  that  is  well  hanged  in 
this  world  needs  to  fear  no  colours. 

Mar.  Make  that  good. 

Clo.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  lenten  answer :  I  can  tell  thee  where 
that  saying  was  born,  of,  I  fear  no  colours. 

Clo.  Where,  good  mistress  Mary? 

Mar.  In  the  wars;  and  that  may  you  be  bold  to 
say  in  your  foolery. 

Clo.  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom,  that  have  it ; 
and  those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Mar.  Yet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  so  long 
absent ;  or,  to  be  turned  away :  is  not  that  as  good 
as  a  hanging  to  you? 

Clo.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  mar- 
riage ;  and,  for  turning  away,  let  summer  bear  it  out 

Mar.  You  are  resolute,  then? 

Clo.  Not  so,  neither;  but  I  am  resolved  on  two 
points. 

Mar.  That  if  one  break,  the  other  will  hold ;  or, 
if  both  break,  your  gaskins  fall. 

Clo.  Apt,  in  good  faith;  very  apt  Well,  go  thy 
way;  if  Sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou  wert 
as  witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  Illyria. 

Mar.  Peace,  you  rogue,  no  more  o'  that  Here 
comes  my  lady:  make  your  excuse  wisely,  you  were 
best  [Exit. 
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Clo.  Wit,  an 't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good  fool- 
ing !  Those  wits,  that  think  they  have  thee,  do  very 
oft  prove  fools ;  and  I,  that  am  sure  I  lack  thee,  may 
pass  for  a  wise  man:  for  what  says  Quinapalus? 
Better  a  witty  fool,  than  a  foolish  wit.* — [Enter 
Olivia  and  Malvolio.]  God  bless  thee,  lady! 

Oli.  Take  the  fool  away. 

Clo.  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows?  Take  away  the 
lady. 

OIL  Go  to,  you  'rea  dry  fool :  I'll  no  more  of  you : 
besides,  you  grow  dishonest 

Clo.  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good 
counsel  will  amend:  for  give  the  dry  fool  drink, 
then  is  the  fool  not  dry:  bid  the  dishonest  man 
mend  himself;  if  he  mend,  he  is  no  longer -.dis- 
honest ;  if  he  cannot,  let  the  botcher  mead  him :  any 
thing  that 's  mended  is  but  patched :  virtue  that 
transgresses  is  but  patched  .with  sin;  and  sin  that 
amends  is  but  patched  with  virtue;  if  that: this  sim- 
ple syllogism  will  serve,  so;  if  it  will  not,  what 
'remedy?  As  there  is  no  true  cuckold  but  calamity, 
so  beauty 's  a  flower. — The  lady  bade  take  away  the 
fool :  therefore,  I  say  again,  lake  her  .away. 

OIL  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 

Clo.  Misprision  in  the  h^hett.jdggvee! — Lady, 
cucullus  non  faeit  monachum;  that 's  as  much  to 
say,  as,  J  wear  not  motley. in  jny  brain.  Good. ma- 
donna, give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a  fool. 

OIL  Can  you  do  it? 

Clo.  Dexteriously,  good  madonna. 

OIL  Make  your  proof. 

Clo.  I. must  catechize  you  for  it,  madonna:  good 
my  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

OIL  Well,  Sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  I  '11 
'bide  your  proof. 

Clo.  Good  madonna,  why  mournest  thou? 

OIL  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo.  I  think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

OIL  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool 

Clo.  The  more  fool,  madonna,. to  mourn  for  your 
brother' a  soul  being  in  heaven.— Take  away  the  fool, 
gentlemen. 

Oli.  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Malvolio?  doth 
he  not  mend? 

Mai.  Yes,  and  shall  do,  till  the  pangs  of  death 
shake  him:  infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth 
ever  make  the  better  fool. 

Clo.  God  send  you,  Sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for 
the  better  increasing  your  folly !  Sir  Toby  .will  be 
sworn  that. I  am  no  fox;  but  he  will  not  pass  his 
word  for  twopence  that  you  are  no  fool. 

Oli.  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio? 

Mai.  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in  such 
a  barren  rascal :  I  saw  him  put  down  the  other  day 
with  an  ordinary. fool,  that  has  no  more  brain  than 
a  stone.  Look  you  now,  he 's  out  jof  Jus  guard  al- 
ready; unless  you  laugh  and  minister  occasion  to 
him,  he  is  gagged.  I  protest,  I  take  these  wise  men, 
that  crow  so  at  these  act  kind  of  fools,  no  better  than 
the  fools'.zanies. 

OIL  O,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and 
taste  with  a  distempered  appetite.  To  be  generous, 
guiltless,  and  of  free  disposition,  is  to  take  those 
things  for  bird-bolts,  that  you  deem  cannon-bullets : 
there  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do 
nothing  but  rail ;  nor  no  raiHng  in  a  known  discreet 
.man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Clo.  Now,  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,  for 
thou  speakest  well  of  fools ! 


Re-cuter  Maria. 

Mar.  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young  gentle- 
man much  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

OIL  From  the  count  Oraino,  is  it? 

Mar.  I  know  not,  Madam:  'tis  a  fair-young  man, 
and  well  attended. 

OIL  Who  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay? 

Mar.  Sir  Toby,  i&adam,  your  kinsman. 

Oli.  Fetch  him  off,  I  pray  you;  he  speaks  no- 
thing but  madman :  fie  on  him !  [Exit  MARIA.]  Go 
you,  Malvolio:  if. it  be  a  suit  from  the  count,.!  am 
sick,  or  not  at  home ;  what  you  will,  to  dismiss  it 
[Exit  Malvolio.]  Now  you  see,  .Sir,  how  your 
fooling  grows  old,'  and  people  dislike  it 

Clo.  Thou  hast  spoken  for  us,  madonna,  as  if  thy 
eldest  son  should  be  a  fool,— whose  skull  Jove  cram 
with  brains!  for  here  he  comes,  one  of  thy  kin,  has 
a  most  weak  jftgi  mater. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

OIL  By  mine  honour,  .half  drunk.  -^What  is*  he  at 
the  gate,  cousirr? 

Sir  To.  A  gentleman. 

OIL  A  gentieman !  what  gentleman? 

Sir  To.  jTis  a  gentleman  here — a  plague  o'  these 
pickle-herrings! — How  now,  sot! 

Clo.  Good  Sir  Toby  I— 

OIL  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come. so  early 
by  this  lethargy? 

Sir  To.  Lechery!  I  defy  lechery.  There's  one 
at  the  gate. 

OIL  Ay,  marry,  what  is  he? 

Sir  To.  .Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,  I  care 
not :  give  me  faith,  say  I.     Well,  it  's  all  one. 

[Exit. 

Oli.  What  's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool? 

Ch.  Like  a  drown'd  man,  a  fool,  and.  a  madman : 
one  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool;  the 
second  mads  him;  and  a  third  drowns  him. 

OIL  Go  thou  and  seek  the  coroner,  and  let  him 
sit  o'  my  co«;  for  he 's  irtihe  third  degree  of  drink, 
— he 's  drowned :  go,  look  after  him. 

Clo.  He  is  but  mad  yet,  madonna ;  arid  the  fool 
shall  look  to  the  madman.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Malvouo. 

Mai.  Madam,  yond'  young  fellow  swears  he  will 
speak  with  you.  I  told  him  you  were  sick ;  he  takes 
on  him  to  understand  so  much,  and  therefore  comes 
to  speak  with  you :  I  told  him  you  were  asleep ;  he 
seems  to  have  a  fore«knowledge  of  that  too,  and 
therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you.  What  is  to  be 
said  to  him,  lady?  he 's  fortified  against  any  denial. 

Oli.  Tell  him,  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

Mai.  He  has  been  told  so;  and  he  says,  he  '11  stand 
at  your  door  like  a  sheriff's  post,  and  be  the  sup- 
porter to  a  bench,  but  he  '1L  speak  with  you. 

OIL  What  kind  of  man.  is  he  ? 

Mai.  Why,  of  man  kind. 

OIL  What  manner  of  man? 

Mai.  Of  very  131  manner;  he'll  speak  with  you, 
will  you,  or  no. 

Oli.  Of  what  personage,  and  years  is  he? 

Mai.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  itor  young 
enough  for  a  boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peas- 
cod,  or  a  codling  when  lis  almost  an  apple:  'tis 
with  him  e'en  standing  water,  between  boy  and  man. 
He  is  very  well-favoured,  and  he  speaks  very  shrew- 
ishly;  one  would  think,  his  mother's  milk  were 
scarce  out  of  him. 
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OIL  Let  him  approach  s  call  in  my  gentlewoman. 
Med.  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  [Exit. 

.  Rs-cmttr  Maria. 

OIL  Give  me  my  veil  :  come,  throw  it  o'er  my  face. 
We'll  once  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 

JSxttr  Viola. 

Vio*  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house,  which  is 
she? 

OIL  Speak  to  me;  I  shall  answer  for  her.  Your 
will? 

Vio.  Most  mdiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable 
beaut),— I  pray  you,  tell  me  if  this  .be  the  .lady  of 
the  house,  for  I  never  saw  her :  I  would  be  loath  to 
cast  away  my  speech ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  excel- 
lently well  penned,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  con 
it.  Good  beauties,  let  me  sustain  no  scorn ;  I  am 
very  comptible,  even  to  the  least  sinister  asage. 

OIL   whence  came  you,  Sir? 

Vio.  I  can  say  little  more  than. I  have  studied, 
and  that  question 's  out  of  my  part  Good  gentle 
one,  give  me. modest  assurance  if  you  be  the  lady  of 
the  house,. that  I  may  proceed  in  my  speech. 

OH.  Are  you  a  comedian? 

Vio.  No,  my  profound  heart:  and  yet,  by  the 
very  fangs  of  malice  I  swear,  I  am  not  that  I  play. 
Are  you  the  lady  of  the  house? 

OIL  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Vio.  Most  certain,  .if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp 
yourself;  for,  what  is  yours  to  bestow,  is  not  yours 
to  reserve.  But  this  is  from  my  commission :  I  will 
on  with  my  speech  in  your  praise,  and  then  show 
you  the  heart  of  my  message. 

OIL  Come  to  what  is  important  in't:  J  forgive 
you  the  praise. 

Vio.  Alas,  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it;  and  'tis 
poetical. 

OIL  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned :  I  pray  you, 
keep  it  in.  I  heard  you  were  saucy  at  my  gates ; 
and  allowed  your  approach,  rather  to  wonder  at  you 
than  to  hear  you.  If  you  be  not  mad,  be  gone ;  if 
you  have  reason,  be  brief:  'tis  not  that  time  of  moon 
with  me  to  make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue. 

Mar.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  Sir?  here  lies  your  way. 

Vio.  No,  good  swabber;  I  am  to  hull  here  a  little 
longer. — Some  mollification  for  your  giant,  sweet 
lady. 

OIL  Tell  me  your  mind. 

Vio.  I  am  a  messenger. 

OIL  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to  de- 
liver, when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.  Speak 
your  office. 

Vio.  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no 
overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage :  :I  hold  the 
olive  in  my  hand;  my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as 
matter. 

OIL  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  are  you?  what 
would  you? 

Vio.  The  rudeness  that  hath  appeared  in  me,  have 
I  learn'd  from  my  entertainment.  What  I  am,  and 
what  I  would,  are  as  secret  as  maidenhead :  to  your 
cars,  divinity;  to  any  other's,  profanation. 

OIL  Give  us  the  -place  alone :  we  will  hear  this 
divinity.  [Exit  Majlja.]  Now,  Sir,  what  is  your  text? 

Vio.  Most  sweet  lady, — 

OIL  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be 
said  of  it     Where  lies  your  text? 

Vio.  In  Orsino's  bosom. 


OIL  In  his  bosom!  In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom? 

Vio.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of  his 
heart. 

OIL  O,  I  have  read  it :  it  is  heresy.  Have  you  no 
more  to  say? 

Vio.  Good  Madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

01  i.  Have  you  any  commission  from  your,  lord  to 
negotiate  with  my  face?  you  are  now  out  of  your 
text :  but  we  will  draw  the  curtain,  and  show  you 
the  picture.  [Unveiling.]  Look  you,  Sir,  such  a  one 
I  was  as  this  presents :  is 't  not  well  done? 

Vio.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all 

OIL  'Tis  in  grain,  Sir;  'twill  endure  wind  and 
weather. 

Vio.  'Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on : 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruell'st  she  alive, 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

OIL  O,  Sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted;  I  will 
give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty :  it  shall  be 
inventoried,  and  every  particle  and  utensil  labelled 
to  my  will: — as,  item,  two  lips,  indifferent  red; 
item,  two  grey  eyes,  with  lids  to  them;  item,  one 
neck,  one  chin,  and  so  forth.  Were  you  sent  hither 
to  praise  me? 

Vio.  I  see  you  what  you  are, — you  are  too  proud ; 
But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you :  O,  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd,  though  you  were  crown  d 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty ! 

OIL  How  does  he  love  me? 

Vio.  With  adorations,  with  fertile  tears, 
With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire. 

Oli.  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind;  I  cannot 
love  him : 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth; 
In  voices  well  divulg'd,  free,  learn'd,  and  valiant; 
And,  in  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person :  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him ; 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Vio.  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame, 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  life, ' 
In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense ; 
I  would  not  understand  it 

Oli.  Why,  what  would  you? 

Vio.  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  .gate, 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house ; 
Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love, 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night; 
Hollo  your  .name  to  the  reverberate  hills, 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  ah* 
Cry  out,  Olivia !     O,  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth, 
But  you  should  pity  me !  [age? 

OIL  You  might  do  much.     What  is  your  parent- 

Vio.  Above  my  fortunes,  yetjny  state  is  well: 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

OIL  Get  you  to  your  lord ; 

I  cannot  love  him :  let  him  send  no  more; 
Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again, 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.    Fare  you  well : 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains:  spend  this  for. me. 

Vio.  I  am  no  fce'd  post,  lady;  keep  your  purse: 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  flint,  that  you  shall  love; 
And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master's,  be 
Plac'd  in  contempt!   Farewell,  fair  cruelty.    [Exit. 
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OIL   "What  is  your  parentage ?w 
"  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman." — I  '11  be  sworn  thou  art ; 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit, 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon : — not  too  fast : — soft, 

soft! 
Unless  the  master  were  the  man. — How  now ! 
Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague? 
Methinks  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections, 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth, 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.     Well,  let  it  be. — 
What  ho,  Malvolio! — 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Here,  Madam,  at  your  service. 

Oli.  Run  after  that  same  peevish  messenger, 
The  county's  man :  he  left  this  ring  behind  him, 
Would  I,  or  not :  tell  him  I  '11  none  of  it 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord, 
Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes ;  I  am  not  for  him : 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 
I  '11  give  him  reasons  for 't     Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

Oli.  I  do  I  know  not  what ;  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind. 
Fate,  show  thy  force :  ourselves  we  do  not  owe ; 
What  is  decreed  must  be,  and  be  this  so !        [Exit. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  L — The  Sea-coast. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Ant.  Will  you  stay  no  longer?  nor  will  you  not 
that  I  go  with  you? 

Seb.  By  your  patience,  no.  My  stars  shine  darkly 
over  me :  the  malignancy  of  my  (ate  might,  perhaps, 
distemper  yours;  therefore,  I  shall  crave  of  you 
your  leave,  that  I  may  bear  my  evils  alone :  it  were 
a  bad  recompense  for  your  love,  to  lay  any  of  them 
on  you. 

Ant.  Let  me  yet  know  of  you,  whither  you  are 
bound. 

Seb.  No,  'sooth,  Sir:  my  determinate  voyage  is 
mere  extravagancy.  But  I  perceive  in  you  so  ex- 
cellent a  touch  of  modesty,  that  you  will  not  extort 
from  me  what  I  am  willing  to  keep  in;  therefore, 
it  charges  me  in  manners  the  rather  to  express  my- 
self. You  must  know  of  me  then,  Antonio,  my 
name  is  Sebastian,  which  I  called  Roderigo.  My 
father  was  that  Sebastian  of  Messaline,  whom  I  know 
you  have  heard  of.  He  left  behind  him  myself  and 
a  sister,  both  born  in  an  hour :  if  the  heavens  had 
been  pleased,  would  we  had  so  ended  1  but  you,  Sir, 
altered  that;  for  some  hour  before  you  took  me 
from  the  breach  of  the  sea  was  my  sister  drowned. 

Ant.  Alas,  the  day ! 

Seb.  A  lady,  Sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much  re- 
sembled me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beautiful : 
but,  though  I  could  not,  with  such  estimable  wonder, 
overfar  believe  that,  yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly  pub- 
lish her, — she  bore  a  mind  that  envy  could  not  but 
call  fair.  She  is  drowned  already,  Sir,  with  salt 
water,  though  I  seem  to  drown  her  remembrance 
again  with  more. 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  your  bad  entertainment. 

Seb,  O  good  Antonio,  forgive  me  your  trouble! 


Ant.  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love,  let 
me  be  your  servant. 

Seb.  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have  done, 
that  is,  kill  him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire  it 
not  Fare  ye  well  at  once:  my  bosom  is  full  oi 
kindness ;  and  I  am  yet  so  near  the  manners  of  my 
mother,  that,  upon  the  least  occasion  more,  mine 
eyes  will  tell  tales  of  me.  I  am  bound  to  the  count 
Orsino's  court :  farewell.  [Exit, 

A  fit.  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee! 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  court, 
Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  thee  there : 
But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so, 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go.     [Exit. 

Scene  II.— A  Street, 

Enter  Viola  ;  Mklvowo  following. 

Mai.  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the  countess 
Olivia  ? 

Vio.  Even  now,  Sir ;  on  a  moderate  pace  I  have 
since  arrived  but  hither. 

Mai.  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  Sir:  you  might 
have  saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken  it  away 
yourself.  She  adds,  moreover,  that  you  should  put 
your  lord  into  a  desperate  assurance  she  will  none 
of  him :  and  one  thing  more, — that  you  be  never 
so  hardy  to  come  again  in  his  affairs,  unless  it  be 
to  report  your  lord's  taking  of  this :  receive  it  so. 

Vio.  She  took  the  ring  of  me ;— I'll  none  of  it. 

Mai.  Come,  Sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her ; 
and  her  will  is,  it  should  be  so  returned :  if  it  be 
worth  stooping  for,  there  it  lies  in  your  eye;  if  not, 
be  it  his  that  finds  it.  [Exit. 

Vio.  I  left  no  ring  with  her:  what  means  this 
lady? 
Fortune  forbid,  my  outside  have  not  charm'd  her ! 
She  made  good  view  of  me;  indeed,  so  much, 
That  methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue, 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,  sure;  the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring!  why,  he  sent  her  none. 
I  am  the  man : — if  it  be  so, — as  'tis, — 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness, 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms ! 
Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we ! 
For,  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be. 
How  will  this  fadge?    My  master  loves  her  dearly; 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him ; 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me. 
What  will  become  of  this?    As  I  am  man, 
My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love ; 
As  I  am  woman, — now  alas  the  day! — 
What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe ! 
O  time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ; 
It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie.  [ExiJ. 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Sir  To.  Approach,  Sir  Andrew :  not  to  be  a-bed 
after  midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes;  and  diluculo 
surgere,  thou  knowest, — 

Sir  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not:  but  I 
know,  to  be  up  late,  is  to  be  up  late. 
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Sir  To.  A  false  conclusion :  I  hale  it  as  an  un- 
filled can.  To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to 
bed  then,  is  early:  so  that,  to  go  to  bed  after  mid- 
night, is  to  go  to  bed  betimes.  Does  not  our  life 
consist  of  the  four  elements? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  so  they  say;  but,  I  think,  it 
rather  consists  of  eating  and  drinking. 

Sir  To.  Thou  art  a  scholar;  let  us  therefore  eat 
and  drink.— Marian,  I  say! — a  stoop  ofwinel 

Sir  And.  Here  comes  the  fool,  i'  iaith. 

Ch.  How  now,  my  hearts!  Did  you  never  see 
the  picture  of  we  three? 

Sir  To.  Welcome,  ass.     Now  let 's  have  a  catch. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent 
breast.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  such 
a  leg,  and  so  sweet  a  breath  to  sing,  as  the  lool  has. 
In  sooth,  thou  wast  in  very  gracious  fooling  last 
night,  when  thou  spokest  of  Pigrogromitus,  of  the 
Vapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of  Queubus:  'twas 
very  good,  i'  iaith.  I  sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy 
leman :  hsdst  it? 

Clo.  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratiUity;  for  Malvolio's 
nose  is  no  whipstock  i  my  lady  has  a  white  hand, 
and  the  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle-ale  houses. 

Sir  And.  Excellent!  Why,  this  is  the  best  fool- 
ing, when  all  is  done.     Now,  a  song. 

Sir  To.  Come  on ;  there  is  sixpence  for  you :  let 's 
have  a  song. 

Sir  And.  There'satestrilofmetoo;  if  one  knight 


Ir.  delay  [heic  lies  DO  plenty  ; 
Youth's  a  sluff  will  not  endure. 

Sir  And.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true  knight. 

Sir  To.   A  contagious  breath. 

Sir  And.  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  faith. 

Sir  To.  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  conta- 
gion. But  shalt  we  make  the  welkin  dance  indeed? 
Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch,  that  will 
draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver!  shall  we  do 
that? 

Sir  And.  An  you  love  me,  let's  do't:  I  am  dog 

Clo.  By'r  lady.  Sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch 

Sir  And.  Most  certain.    Let  our  catch  be,  "Thou 

'lo.   "Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave,"  knight!    I 
shall  be  constraint  in 't  to  call  thee  knave,  knight. 
SirAnd.  'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  coustnuu'd 
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>  call  me  knave.    Begin,  fool:  it  begins,  "Hold 
thy  peace." 

Clo.  I  shall  never  begin,  if  I  bold  my  peace. 

Sir  And  Good,  i'  faith.     Come,  begin. 

[They  ring  a  catch. 
fHlfCHAau. 

Mar.  What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  here! 
If  my  lady  have  not  called  up  her  steward,  Malvolio, 
and  bid  him  turn  you  out  of  doors,  never  trust  me. 

Sir  To.  Mylady'sa  Cataian,  we  are  politicians; 
Malvolio 's  a  Peg-a-Ramsey,  and  "  Three  merry  men 
lie  we."  Am  not  I  consanguineous?  am  I  not  of 
her  blood?  Tilly-valley,  lady!  [Singing:]  "There 
dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  lady,  lady! 

Clo.  Beshrew  me,  the  knight's  in  admirable  fool- 

Sir  And.  Ay,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be  dis- 
posed, and  so  do  I  too:  he  does  it  with  a  better 
grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural. 

Sir  To.  {Singing.]  "O,  the  twelfth  day  of  De- 

Mar.  Foi  the  love  o'  God,  peace  1 

Mai.  My  masters,  are  you  mad!  or  what  are  you? 
Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to 
gabble  like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night!  Do  ye 
make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that  ye  squeak 
out  your  coziers'  catches  without  any  mitigation  or 
remorse  of  voice!  Is  there  no  respect  of  place, 
persons,  nor  time,  in  you? 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time.  Sir,  in  our  catches. 

Mai.  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you.  My 
lady  bade  me  tell  you,  that,  though  she  harbours 
you  as  her  kinsman,  she 's  nothing  allied  to  your 
disorders.  If  you  can  separate  yourself  and  your 
misdemeanours,  you  are  welcome  to  the  house;  if 
not,  an  it  would  please  you  to  take  leave  of  her,  she 
is  very  willing  to  bid  you  farewell. 

Sir  To.  [Singing.]  "Farewell,  dear  heart,  sin 
I  must  needs  be  gone." 

Mar.  Nay,  good  Sir  Toby. 

Clo.   [Singing.]   "His  eyes  do  show  his  days  a 

Mai.  Is  V  even  so? 

Sir  To.  [Singing.]  "But  I  will  never  die." 
Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 
Mcil.  This  is  much  credit  lo  you. 
Sir  To.  [Singing.]  "Shall  I  bid  him  go!" 
Clo.   [Singing.]   "  What  an  if  you  do?" 
Sir  To.  [Sitig/ng.]  "Shall  I  bid  him  go,  andspart: 
not?" 

Clo.  [Singing.]  "0!  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare 

Sir  To.  Out  o'  time,  Sir?  ye  lie.— Art  anymoi 
than  a  steward!  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  a) 
virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale! 

Clo.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne;  and  ginger  shall  be 
hot  i'  the  mouth  too. 

Sir  To.  Thou'rt  i'  the  right. — Go,  Sir,  rub  your 
chain  with  crumbs. — A  stoop  of  wine.  Maria! 

Mai.  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's  fa- 
vour at  any  thing  more  than  contempt,  you  would 
not  give  means  for  this  uncivil  rule :  she  shall  know 
of  it,  by  this  hand.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Go  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And.  'Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when 
man 's  3 -hungry,  to  challenge  him  to  the  field,  and 


then  to  break  promise  with  him,  and  make  a  fool  of 
him. 

Sir  To.  Do't,  knight:  I  '11  write  thee  a  challenge ; 
or  I'll  deliver  thy 'indignation  to  him  byword  of 
mouth. 

Afar.  Sweet  Sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-night: 
since  the  youth  of  the  count's  was  to-day  with  my 
lady,  she  is  much  out  of  quiet.  For  monsieur  Mai- 
volio,  let  me  alone  with  him :  if  I  do  not-  gull  him 
into  a  nayword,  and  make  him  a  common  recreation, 
do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in. my 
bed :  I*  know,  I  can  do  it. 

Sir  To.  Possess  us,  possess  us;  tell  us  something 
of  him. 

Mar.  Marry,  Sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of 
puritan. 

Sir  And.  O,  if  I  thought  that,  I  'd  beat  him  like 
a  dog! 

Sir  To.  What,  for  being  a  puritan?  thy  exquisite 
reason,  dear  knight? 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for  \  but  I 
have  reason  good  enough. 

Mar.  The  devil  a  puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing 
constantly,  but  a  timc-pleaser ;  an  affectioned  ass, 
that  cons  state  without  book,  and  utters  it  by  great 
swaths :  the  best  persuaded  of  himself,  so  crammed, 
as  he  thinks,  with  excellences,  that  it,  is  his  ground 
of  faith,  that  all  that  look  on  him  love  him ;  and  on 
that  vice  in  him  will  my  revenge  find  notable  cause 
to  work. 

Sir  To.  What  wilt  thou  do? 

Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles 
of  love;  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the 
shape  of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his  gait,  the  expres- 
sure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and  complexion,  he  shall 
find  himself  most  feelingly  personated :  I  can  write 
very  like  my  lady,  your  niece ;  on  a  forgotten  matter 
we  can  hardly  make  distinction  of  our  hands. 

Sir  To.  Excellent !  I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.  I  have 'tin  my  nose,  too. 

Sir  To.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  that  thou 
wilt  drop,  that  they  come  from  my  niece,  and  that 
she  is  in  love  with  him. 

Afar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that 
colour. 

Sir  And,  And  your  horse,  now,  would  make  him 
an  ass. 

Afar.  Ass,  I  doubt  not 

Sir  And.  O,  'twill  be  admirable ! 

Afar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you:  I  know  my 
physic  will  work  with  him.  I  will  plant  you  two, 
and  let  the  fool  make  a  third,  where  he  shall  find 
the  letter :  observe  his  construction  of  it  For  this 
night,  to  bed,  and  dream  on  the  event.  Fare- 
well. 

Sir  To.  Good  night,  Penthesilea.     [Exit  Maria. 

Sir  And.  Before  me,  she 's  a  good  wench. 

.Sir  To.  She's  a  beagle,  true-bred,  and  one  that 
adores  me :  what  o'  that? 

Sir  And.  I  was  adored  once  too. 

Sir  To.  Let's  to  bed,  knight — Thou  hadst  need 
send  for  more  money. 

Sir  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am  a 
foul  way  out. 

Sir  To.  Send  for  money,  knight:  if  thou  hast  her 
not  i'  the  end,  call  mc  cut. 

Sir  And.  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me,  take  it  how 
you  will. 

Sir  To.  Come,  come;  I'll  go  burn  some  sack,  'tis 


too  late  to  go  to  bed  now:  come,  knight;  come, 
knight 


Scene  IV.— An  Apartment  i*  the  Du&s  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  other*. 

Duke*  Give  me  some  music : — now,  good  morrow, 
friends: — 
Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song, 
That  old  and  antique  song,  we  heard  last  night ; 
Methought  it  did  relieve  ray  passion  much, 
More  than  light  airs,  and  recollected  terms,; 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times: 
Come,  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship,  that 
should  sing  it. 

Duke.  Who  was  it? 

Cur.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord ;  a  fool,  that  the 
lady  Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in:  he  is 
about  the  house. 

Duke.  Seek  him  out: — and  play  the  tune  the 
while.  [Exit  CURIO.     Music. 

Come  hither,  boy :  if  ever  thou  shalt  love, 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it,  remember  me ; 
For  such  as  I  am,  all  true  lovers  are, — 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else, 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd. — How  dost  thou  like  this  tune? 

Vio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  thron'd. 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly : 

My  life  upon't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  stay'd  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves; — 
Hath  it  not,  boy? 

Vio.  A  little,  by  your  favour. 

Duke.  What  kind  of  woman  is 't? 

Vio.  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke.  She  is  not  worth  thee,  then.     What  years, 
V  faith? 

Vio.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Too  old,  by  heaven:  let  still  the  woman 
take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart : 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfinn, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn, 
Than  women's  are. 

Vio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Then,  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 
( )r  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent ; 
For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower 
iking  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Vio.  And  so  they  are:  alas,  that  they  are  so, — 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  growl 

Re-enter  Curio  with  Clown. 

Duke.  O,  fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had  last 
night — 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old  and  plain : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 

bones, 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it :  it  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age. 

Clo.  Are  you  ready,  Sir? 

Duke.  Ay;  pr'ythee,  sing.  [Music. 
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Clo. 


SONG. 


Come  away,  come  away,  death. 
And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid ; 

Fly  away,  ny  away,  breath : 
I  an*  slahi  by  a  fair  cruel  raaM. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

O,  prepare  it! 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet, . 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown ; 

Not  a  friend,  not -a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown : 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  O,  where 
Sad  trbe  lover  never  find  my  grave, 
To  weep  there ! 

Duke.  There  's  for  thy  pains. 

Ckr.  No  pains,  Sir;  I  take  pleasure  in  singing, 
Sir. 

Duke.  I  '11  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 

Clo.  Truly,  Sjr,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid,  one 
time  or  another. 

Duke.  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee. 

Clo.  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee ;  and 
the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffeta, 
for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal ! — I  would  have  men  of 
such  constancy  put  to  sea,  that  their  business  might 
be  every  thing,  and  their  intent  every  where;  for 
that 's  it,  that  always  makes  a  good  voyage  of  no- 
thing.— Farewell.  [Exit. 

Duke.  Let  all  the  rest  give  place. — 

[Exeunt  Curio  and  Attendants. 
Once  more,  Cesario, 
Get  thee  to  yond'  same  sovereign  cruelty : 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world, 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands; 
The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestowM  upon  her, 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune; 
But  'tis  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems, 
That  nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  soul. 

Vio.  But,  if  she  cannot  love  you,  Sir? 

Duke.  I  cannot  be  so  answerM. 

Vio.  Sooth,  but  you  must. 

Say,  that  some  lady,  as,  perhaps,  there  is, 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia :  you  cannot  love  her ; 
You  tell  her  so ;  must  she  not,  then,  be  answerM  ? 

Duke.  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart ;  no  woman's  heart 
So  big,  to  hold  so  much :  they  lack  retention. 
Alas,  their  lore  may  be  call'd  appetite, — 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, — 
That  suffers  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt; 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea, 
And  can  digest  as  much :  make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me, 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Vio.  Ay,  but  I  know, — 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know? 

Vio,   Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may 
owe: 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  lov'd  a  man, 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke.  And  what 's  her  history? 

Vio.  A  blank,  my  lord.  She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a. worm  i'  the  bod, 


,  Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pmxl in  thought; 
And,  with -a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument 
Smiling  at  grief.     Was  not  this  love  indeed? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more :  but,  indeed, 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Duke.  Bat  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy? 

Vio.  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  fathers  house, 
Atfd  all  the  brothers  too;— and  yet  I  know  not— 
Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady? 

Duke.  Ay,  that 's  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste;  give  her  this  jewel ;  say, 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  V.— Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Acuxhbbk,  and 

Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Come  thy  ways,  signior  Fabian. 

Fab.  Nay,  I  '11  come :  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this 
sport,  let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy. 

Sir  To.  Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the 
niggardly  rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable 
shame? 

Fad.  I  would  exult,  man :  you  know,  he  brought 
me  out  o'  favour  with  my  lady  about  a  bear-baiting 
here. 

Sir  To.  To  anger  him,  we  '11  have  the  bear  again ; 
and  we  will  fool  him  black  and  blue: — shall  we  not, 
Sir  Andrew? 

Sir  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  lives. 

Sir  To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain. — [Enter 
Maria.]     How  now,  my  nettle  of  India! 

Mar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box -tree :  Mal- 
volio  's  coming  down  this  walk :  he  has  been  yonder 
i'  the  sun,  practising  behaviour  to  his  own  shadow 
this  half  hour :  observe  him,  for  the  love  of  mockery ; 
for  I  know  this  letter  will  make  a  contemplative 
idiot  of  him.  Close,  in  the  name  of  jesting!  [Tke 
men  hide  themselves.]  Lie  thou  there;  [Throws 
down  a  letter. \  for  here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be 
caught  with  tickling.  [Exit. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  'Tis  but  fortune;  all  is  fortune.  Maria 
once  told  me  she  did  affect  me :  and  I  have  heard 
herself  come  thus  near,  that  should  she  fancy,  it 
should  be  one  of  my  complexion.  Besides,  she  uses 
me  with  a  more  exalted  respect  than  any  one  else 
that  follows  her.     What  should  I  think  on  Jt? 

Sir  To.  Here 's  an  over-weening  rogue ! 

Fab.  O,  peace!  Contemplation  makes  a  rare 
turkey-cock  of  him :  how  he  jets  under  his  advanced 
plumes ! 

Sir  And.  'Slight,  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue! 

Sir  To.  Peace !  I  say. 

Mai.  To  be  count  Malvolio, — 

Sir  To.  Ah,  rogue! 

Sir  And.  Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 

Sir  To.  Peace,  peace! 

Mai.  There  is  example  for't;  the  lady  of  the 
Strachy  married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

Sir  And.  Fie  on  him,  Jezebel ! 

Fab.  O,  peace!  now  he's  deeply  in:  look  how 
imagination  blows  him. 

Mai.  Having  been  three  months  married  to  her, 
sitting  in  my  state,-*- 
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Sir  To,  O,  for  a  stone-bow,  to  hit  him  in  the 
eye! 

Mal.  Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branched 
velvet  gown ;  having  come  from  a  day-bed,  where  I 
have  left  Olivia  sleeping, — 

Sir  To.  Fire  and  brimstone ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace! 

Alai.  And  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state ;  and 
after  a  demure  travel  of  regard, — telling  them  I  know 
my  place,  as  I  would  they  should  do  theirs, — to  ask 
for  my  kinsman  Toby, — 

Sir  To.  Bolts  and  shackles ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace,  peace!  now,  now. 

Mai.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  start, 
make  out  for  him :  I  frown  the  while ;  and  per- 
chance wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with  some  rich 
jewel.     Toby  approaches;  court'sies  there  to  me, — 

Sir  To.  Shall  this  fellow  live? 

Fab.  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with 
cars,  yet  peace ! 

Mai.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching 
my  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  con- 
trol,— 

Sir  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow  o' 
the  lips  then? 

Mai.  Saying,  "Cousin  Toby,  my  fortunes,  hav- 
ing cast  me  on  your  niece,  give  me  this  prerogative 
of  speech," — 

Sir  To.  What,  what? 

Mai.   "You  must  amend  your  drunkenness." 

Sir  To.  Out,  scab! 

Fab.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews  of 
our  plot. 

Afal.  "Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of  your 
time  with  a  foolish  knight," — 

Sir  And.  That  *s  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mai.  "One  Sir  Andrew,"— 

Sir  And.  I  know  'twas  I ;  for  many  do  call  me 
fool. 

Mai.  [Seeing the  letter.]  What  employment  have 
we  here? 

Fab.  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

[Mal.  takes  up  the  letter. 

Sir  To.  O,  peace !  and  the  spirit  of  humours  in- 
timate reading  aloud  to  him ! 

Mal.  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady's  hand :  these  be 
her  very  C's,  her  U's,  and  her  T's;  and  thus  makes 
she  her  great  P's.  It  is,  in  contempt  of  question, 
her  hand. 

Sir  And.  Her  C's,  her  U's,  and  her  T's :  why 
that? 

Mal.  [Reads.]  "To  the  unknown  beloved,  this, 
and  my  good  wishes:"  her  very  phrases! — By  your 
leave,  wax. — Soft! — and  the  impressure  her  Lucrece, 
with  which  she  uses  to  seal :  'tis  my  lady.  To  whom 
should  this  be? 

Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mal.  [Reads.]  "Jove  knows,  I  love: 

But  who? 
Lips  do  not  move ; 
No  man  must  know." 
"No  man  must  know." — What  follows?  the  num- 
bers altered!  —  "No  man  must  know  :"— if  this 
should  be  thee,  Malvolio? 

Sir  To.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock ! 

Mal.  [Reads.]  "I  may  command  where  I  adore; 
But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece  knife, 
With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore : 
M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life." 


Fab.  A  fustian  riddle ! 

Sir  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

Mal.  "M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life."— Nay, 
but  first,  let  me  see, — let  me  see, — let  me  see. 

Fab.  What  a  dish  of  poison  has  she  dressed 
him! 

Sir  To.  And  with  what  wing  the  stannyel  checks 
at  it! 

Mal.  "I  may  command  where  I  adore."  Why, 
she  may  command  me :  I  serve  her;  she  is  my  lady. 
Why,  this  is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity :  there 
is  no  obstruction  in  this : — and  the  end, — what 
should  that  alphabetical  position  portend?  if  I  could 
make  that  resemble  something  in  me, — Softly! — 
M,  O,  A,  I,- 

Sir  To.  O,  ay,  make  up  that : — he  is  now  at  a  cold 
scent 

Fab.  Sowter  will  cry  upon 't,  for  all  this,  though 
it  be  as  rank  as  a  fox. 

Mal.  M, — Malvolio; — M, — why,  that  begins  my 
name. 

Fab.  Did  not  I  say  he  would  work  it  out?  the  cur 
is  excellent  at  faults. 

Mal.  M, — But  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in 
the  sequel ;  that  suffers  under  probation :  A  should 
follow,  but  O  docs. 

Fab.  And  O  shall  end,  1  hope. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  or  I  '11  cudgel  him,  and  make  him 
cry,  O! 

Mal.  And  then  I  comes  behind. 

Fab.  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you 
might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels,  than  for- 
tunes before  you. 

Mal.  M,  0,  A,  I ; — this  simulation  is  not  as  the 
former: — and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would 
bow  to  me,  for  every  one  of  these  letters  are  in  my 
name.  Soft!  here  follows  prose. — [Reads.]  "If  this 
fall  into  thy  hand,  revolve.  In  my  stars  I  am  above 
thee ;  but  be  not  afraid  of  greatness :  some  are  born 
great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  them.'  Thy  fates  open  their  hands ; 
let  thy  blood  and  spirit  embrace  them.  And,  to 
inure  thyself  to  what  thou  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy 
humble  slough,  and  appear  fresh.  Be  opposite  with 
a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants ;  let  thy  tongue  tang 
arguments  of  state;  put  thyself  into  the  trick  of 
singularity :  she  thus  advises  thee,  that  sighs  for 
thee.  Remember  who  commended  thy  yellow 
stockings,  and  wished  to  see  thee  ever  cross-gartered : 
I  say,  remember.  Go  to,  thou  art  made,  if  thou 
desirest  to  be  so ;  if  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  steward 
still,  the  fellow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to  touch 
Fortune's  fingers.  Farewell.  She  that  would  alter 
services  with  thee, 

The  Fortunate  Unhappy." 
Daylight  and  champain  discovers  not  more :  this  is 
open.  I  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors,  I 
will  baffle  Sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  off  gross  acquaint- 
ance, I  will  be  point-device  the  very  man.  I  do  not 
now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  jade  me;  for 
every  reason  excites  .to  this,  that  my  lady  loves  me. 
She  did  commend  my  yellow  stockings  of  late,  she 
did  praise  my  leg  being  cross-gartered ;  and  in  this 
she  manifests  herself  to  my  love,  and,  with  a  kind  of 
injunction,  drives  me  to  these  habits  of  her  liking. 
I  thank  my  stars,  I  am  happy.  I  will  be  strange, 
stout,  in  yellow  stockings,  and  cross-gartered,  even 
with  the  swiftness  of  putting  on.  Jove  and  my  stars 
be  praised ! — Here  is  yet  a  postscript.    [Reads.] 
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"Thou  canst  not  choose  but  know  who  I  am.  If 
thou  cntertainest  my  love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smil- 
ing: thy  smiles  become  thee  well;  therefore  in  my 
presence  still  smile,  dear  my  sweet,  I  p^y^ee." — 
Jove,  I  thank  thee.— I  will  smile;  I  will  do  every 
thing  that  thou  wilt  have  me.  [Exit. 

Fab.  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a 
pension  of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy. 

Sir  To.  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  device, — 

Sir  And.  So  could  I  too. 

Sir  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her,  but 
such  another  jest 

Sir  And.  Nor  I  neither. 

Fab.  Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher. 

Re-enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck? 

Sir  And.  Or  o'  mine  either? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip,  and 
become  thy  bond-slave? 

Sir  And.  V  faith,  or  I  either? 

Sir  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a  dream, 
that  when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him,  he  must  run 
mad. 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  true;  does  it  work  upon  him ? 

Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vitae  with  a  midwife. 

Mar.  If  you  will,  then,  see  the  fruits  of  the  sport, 
mark  his  first  approach  before  my  lady:  he  will 
come  to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and  'tis  a  colour 
she  abhors,  and  cross-gartered,  a  fashion  she  de- 
tests ;  and  he  will  smile  upon  her,  which  will  now  be 
so  unsuitable  to  her  disposition,  being  addicted  to  a 
melancholy  as  she  is,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him 
into  a  notable  contempt  If  you  will  see  it,  follow 
me. 

Sir  To.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most  excel- 
lent devil  of  wit  1 

Sir  And.  I  '11  make  one  too.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 
Scene  L— Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Viola,  and  Clown  with  a  tabor. 

Vio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  music :  dost  thou 
live  by  thy  tabor? 

Clo.  No,  Sir,  I  live  by  the  church. 

Vio.  Art  thou  a  churchman? 

Clo.  No  such  matter,  Sir :  I  do  live  by  the  church ; 
for  I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand 
by  the  church. 

Vio.  So  thou  mayst  say,  the  king  lies  by  a  beggar, 
if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him ;  or,  the  church  stands 
by  thy  tabor,  if  thy  tabor  stand  by  the  church. 

Clo.  You  have  said,  Sir. — To  see  this  age! — A 
sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit :  how 
quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward ! 

Vio.  Nay,  that 's  certain ;  they  that  dally  nicely 
with  words,  may  quickly  make  them  wanton. 

Clo.  I  would,  therefore,  my  sister  had  had  no 
name,  Sir. 

Vio.  Why,  man? 

Clo.  Why,  Sir,  her  name's  a  word;  and  to  dally 
with  that  word,  might  make  my  sister  wanton.  But, 
indeed,  words  are  very  rascals,  since  bonds  disgraced 
them* 


Vio.  Thy  reason,  man? 

Clo.  Troth,  Sir,  I  can  yield  you  none  without 
words;  and  words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loath  to 
prove  reason  with  them. 

Vio.  I  warrant  thou  art  a  merry  fellow,  and  carest 
for  nothing. 

Clo.  Not  so,  Sir,  I  do  care  for  something;  but  in 
my  conscience,  Sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you :  if  that 
be  to  care  for  nothing,  Sir,  I  would  it  would  make 
you  invisible. 

Vio.  Art  not  thou  the  lady  Olivia's  fool? 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  Sir;  the  lady  Olivia  has  no 
folly :  she  will  keep  no  fool,  Sir,  till  she  be  married ; 
and  fools  are  as  like  husbands,  as  pilchards  are  to 
herrings, — the  husband  's  the  bigger :  I  am,  indeed, 
not  her  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  words. 

Vio.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  count  Orsino's. 

Clo.  Foolery,  Sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb ;  like 
the  sun,  it  shines  every  where.  I  would  be  sorry, 
Sir,  but  the  fool  should  be  as  oft  with  your  master, 
as  with  my  mistress;  I  think  I  saw  your  wisdom 
there. 

Vio.  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I'll  no  more 
with  thee.     Hold,  there 's  expenses  for  thee. 

[Gives  apiece  of  money. 

Clo.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair, 
send  thee  a  beard ! 

Vio.  By  my  troth,  I'll  tell  thee, — I  am  almost 
sick  for  one ;  though  I  would  not  have  it  grow  on 
my  chin.     Is  thy  lady  within? 

Clo.  [Pointing  to  tlie  coin.]  Would  not  a  pair 
of  these  have  bred,  Sir? 

Vio.  Yes,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to  use. 

Clo.  I  would  play  lord  Pandarus  of  Phrygia,  Sir, 
to  bring  a  Cressida  to  this  Troilus. 

Vio.  I  understand  you,  Sir;  'tis  well  begg'd. 

Clo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  great,  Sir,  begging 
but  a  beggar :  Cressida  was  a  beggar.  My  lady  is 
within,  Sir.  I  will  construe  to  them  whence  you 
come ;  who  you  are,  and  what  you  would,  are  out 
of  my  welkin, — 1  might  say  element,  but  the  word 
is  overworn.  [Exit. 

Vio.  This  fellow 's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time; 
Not,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.     This  is  a  practice 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art : 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit ; 
But  wise  men  folly-fallen,  quite  taint  their  wit 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Sir  To.  Save  you,  gentleman. 

Vio.  And  you,  Sir. 

Sir  And.  Dieu  zous  garde,  monsieur. 

Vio.  Et  vous  aussi;  votre  serviteur. 

Sir  And.  I  hope,  Sir,  you  are ;  and  I  am  yours. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  encounter  the  house?  my  niece 
is  desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your  trade  be  to  her. 

Vio.  I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  Sir :  I  mean,  she 
is  the  list  of  my  voyage. 

Sir  To.  Taste  your  legs,  Sir ;  put  them  to  motion. 

Vio.  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  Sir,  than 
I  understand  what  you  mean  by  bidding  me  taste 
my  legs. 

Sir  To.  I  mean,  to  go,  Sir,  to  enter. 

Vio.  I  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  entrance : — 
I  but  we  are  prevented. 

S 


Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 
Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens  rain 
odours  on  yon  1 

Sir  Ana.  That  youth's  a  rare  courtier:  "Rain 
odours!"  wdL 

Vio.  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your 
own  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear. 

Sir  And.  "Odours,"  "pregnant,"  and  "vouch- 
safed :"--I  '11  get  'em  all  three  all  ready. 

OIL  Let  the  garden  door  be  shut,  and  leave  me 
to  my  hearing. 

{Exeunt  Sir  TOBY,  Sir  ANDREW,  and 
Maria. 
Gfve  me  your  hand,  Sir. 

Vio.  My  duty,  Madam,  and  most  humble  service. 

OIL  What  is  your  name? 

Vio.  Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  fair  princess. 

OIL  My  servant,  Sir  I    'Twas  never  merry  world, 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  call'd  compliment : 
You're  servant  to  the  count  Orsino,  youth. 

Vio.  And  he  is  yours,  and  his  must  needs  be  yours : 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  Madam. 

Oli.  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him :  for  his  thoughts, 
'Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill'd  with  me! 

Vio.  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle  thoughts 
On  his  behalf: — 

Oli.  O,  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you, — 

I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him : 
But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that, 
Than  music  from  the  spheres. 

Vio.  Dear  lady, — 

OIL  Give  me  leave,  'beseech  you.     I  did  send, 
After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here, 
A  ring  in  chase  of  you :  so  did  I  abuse 
Myself  my  servant,  and,  1  fear  me,  you : 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit, 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunning, 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours :  what  might  you 

think? 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake, 
And  baited  it  with  all  th'  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think?    To  one  of  your 

receiving, 
Enough  is  shown :  a  Cyprus,  not  a  bosom, 
Hides  my  heart.     So,  let  me  hear  you  speak. 

Vio.  I  pity  you. 

OIL  That 's  a  degree  to  love. 

Vio.,  No,  not  a  grise ;  for  'tis  a  vulgar  proof, 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

OIL  Why,  then,  methinks,  'tis  time  to  smile  again. 

0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud ! 
If  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 
To  fall  before  the  lion,  than  the  wolf! 

{Clock  strifos. 
The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. — 
Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you : 
And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest, 
Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man : . 
There  lies  your  way,  due  west 

Vio.  Then  westward  ho! 

Grace  and  good  disposition  'tend  your  ladyship! 
You  '11  nothing,  Madam,  to  my  lord  by  me? 

OIL  Stay: 

1  pr'ythcc,  tell  me  what  thou  think'st  of  me. 

Vio.  That  you  do  think  you  arc  not  what  you  are. 
Oli.  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 
Vio.  Then  think  you  right :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 
OIL  I  would  you  were  as  I  would  have  you  be! 


Vio.  Would  it  be  better,  Madam,  than  I  am, 
I  wish  it  might;  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

Oli.  O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip ! 
A  murderous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid :  love's  night  is  noon. 
Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring. 
By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  all  thy  pride, 
Nor  wit,  nor  reason,  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause, 
For  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause; 
But,  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter, — 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better. 

Vio.  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth, — 
And  that  no  woman  has;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so,  adieu,  good  Madam :  never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

Oli.  Yet  come  again;  for  thou  perhaps  mayst 
That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love,  [move 

{Exeunt, 

Scene  II.— A  Room  in  Olivia's  House.  . 

Enter  Sir  Tobv  Bslch,  Sir  Andrew  Agux-chesk,  and 

Fabiax. 

Sir  And.  No,  faith,  I  '11  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 

Sir  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom,  give  thy  reason. 

Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason,  Sir  An- 
drew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more  favours 
to  the  count's  serving-man,  than  ever  she  bestowed 
upon  me;  I  saw't  i'  the  orchard. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  thee  the  whik,  old  boy?  tell 
me  that. 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  yon  now. 

J  '.  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in  her  to- 
ware:  you. 

Sir  And.  'Slight,  wul  you  make  an  ass  o'  me? 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  Sir,  upon  the  oaths 
of  judgment  and  reason. 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand-jury-men  since 
before  Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  show  favour  to  the  youth  in  your 
sight  only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dor- 
mouse courage,  to  put  fire  in  your  heart,  and  brim- 
stone in  your  liver.  You  should  then  have  accosted 
her;  and  with  some  excellent  jests,  fire-new  from 
the  mint,  you  should  have  banged  the  youth  into 
dumbness.  This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and 
this  was  baulked :  the  double  gilt  of  this  opportunity 
you  let  time  wash  off,  and  you  are  now  sailed  into 
the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion;  where  you  will  hang 
like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard,  unless  you  do 
redeem  it  by  some  laudable  attempt,  either  of  valour, 
or  policy. 

Sir  And.  An't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  val- 
our; for  policy  I  hate:  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist 
as  a  politician. 

Sir  To.  Why,  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon 
the  basis  of  valour.  Challenge  me  the  count's  youth 
to  fight  with  him;  hurt  him  in  eleven  places:  my 
niece  shall  take  note  of  it ;  and  assure  thyself,  there 
is  no  love-broker  in  the  world  can  more  prevail  in 
man's  commendation  with  woman,  than  report  of 
valour. 

Fab.  There  is  no  way  but  this,  Sir  Andrew. 
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•Sir  And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  challenge 
to  him? 

Sir  To.  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand ;  be  curst 
and  brief;  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  elo- 
quent, and  full  of  invention:  taunt  him  with  the 
licence  of  ink:  if  thou  "thou'st**  him  some  thrice, 
it  shall  not  be  amiss ;  and  as  many  lies  as  will  lie  in 
thy  sheet  of  paper,  although  the  sheet  were  big 
enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware  in  England,  set  'em 
down:  go,  about  it  Let  there  be  gall  enough  in 
thy  ink;  though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen,  no 
matter :  about  it 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you? 

Sir  To.  We  '11  call  thee  at  the  cubiculo:  go. 

[Exit  Sir  Andrew. 

Fab.  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  you,  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  7b.  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad, — some  two 
thousand  strong,  or  so. 

Fab.  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him :  but 
you  '11  not  deliver  it. 

Sir  To.  Never  trust  me,  then ;  and  by  all  means 
stir  on  the  youth  to  an  answer.  I  think  oxen  and 
wainropes  cannot  hale  them  together.  For  Andrew, 
if  he  were  opened,  and  you  find  so  much  blood  in 
his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea,  I  '11  eat  the 
rest  of  the  anatomy. 

Fab.  And  his  opposite,  the  youth,  bears  in  his 
visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Sir  To.  Look,  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine 
comes.  *  f 

Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh 
yourselves  into  stitches,  follow  me.  Yond1  gull 
Malvolio  is  turned  heathen,  a  very  renegado;  for 
there  is  no  Christian,  that  means  to  be  saved  by 
believing  rightly,  can  ever  believe  such  impossible 
Xxissages  of  grossness.     He 's  in  yellow  stockings. 

Sir  To.  And  cross-gartered? 

Mar.  Most  villanously ;  like  a  pedant  that  keeps 
a  school  i'  the  church. — I  have  dogged  him  like  his 
murderer.  He  does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter 
that  I  dropped  to  betray  him:  ne  does  smile  his 
face  into  more  lines  than  are  in  the  new  map,  with 
the  augmentation  of  the  Indies :  you  have  not  seen 
such  a  thing  as  'tis;  I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling 
things  at  him.  I  know  my  lady  will  strike  him :  if 
she  do,  he  '11  smile,  and  take 't  for  a  great  favour. 

Sir  To.  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he  is. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Street. 
Enter  Sebastian  and  Antonio. 

Seb.  I  would  not,  by  my  will,  have  troubled  you; 
But,  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 
1  will  no  farther  chide  you. 

Ant.  I  could  not  stay  behind  you :  my  desire, 
More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth ; 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you,  (though  so  much 
As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage,) 
But  jealousy  what  might  befall  your  travel, 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts ;  which  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  unhospitable :  my  willing  love, 
The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear, 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit 

Seb.  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but  thanks, 
And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks;  and  oft  good  turns 


Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay: 
But,  were  my  worth,  as  is  my  conscience,  firm, 
You  should  find  better  dealing.     What 's  to  do? 
Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town? 

Ant.  To-morrow,    Sir:    best   first  go  see  your 
lodging. 

Seb.  I  am  not  weary,  and  'tis  long  to  night : 
I  pray  vou,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials,  and  the  things  of  fame, 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant.  'Would  you  'd  pardon  me; 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets : 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight,  gainst  the  count  his  galleys, 
I  did  some  service;  of  such  note,  indeed, 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  be  answer'cL 

Seb.  Belike,  you  slew  great  number  of  his  people? 

Ant.  The  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  nature ; 
Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time,  and  quarrel, 
Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument 
It  might  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them ;  which,  for  traffic's  sake, 
Most  of  our  city  did :  only  myself  stood  out ; 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear. 

Seb.  Do  not,  then,  walk  too  open. 

Ant.  It  doth  not  fit  me.     Hold,  Sir,  here's  my 
purse. 
In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 
Is  best  to  lodge :  I  will  bespeak  our  diet, 
Whiles  you  beguile  the  time,  and  feed  your  know- 
ledge, 
With  viewing  of  the  town :  there  shall  you  have  me. 

Seb.  Why  I  your  purse? 

Ant.  Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase ;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  Sir. 

Seb.  I  '11  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you  for 
an  hour. 

Ant.  To  the  Elephant 

Seb.  I  do  remember.  [Exeunt* 

Scene  IV. — Grounds  adjoining  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

OIL  I  have  sent  after  him:  he  says  he'll  come: 
How  shall  I  feast  him?  what  bestow  of  him? 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft,    than  begg'd,  or 

borrow'd. 
I  speak  too  loud. — 

Where  is  Malvolio? — he  is  sad  and  civil. 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes  :— 
WThcre  is  Malvolio? 

Mar.  He 's  coming,  Madam ;  but  in  very  strange 
manner.     He  is,  sure,  possess'd,  Madam. 

OIL  Why,  what's  the  matter?  does  he  rave? 

Mar.  No,  Madam,  he  docs  nothing  but  smile: 
your  ladyship  were  best  to  have  some  guard  about 
you,  if  he  come;  for,  sure,  the  man  is  tainted  in's 
wits. 

OIL  Go  call  him  hither. — [Exit  Maria.]  I  am  as 
mad  as  he, 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. — 

Re-enter  Maria,  with  Malvolio. 

How  now,  Malvolio ! 

Mai.  [Smiles  fantastically. \  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho. 

OIL  Smil'st  thou? 
I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion, 

Mai.  Sad,  laay?  I  could  be  sad :  this  does  make 
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some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering; 
hut  what  of  that?  if  it  please  the  eye  of  one,  it  is 
with  me  as  the  very  true  sonnet  is,   "  Please  one, 


[act  111 


plea 


!  all." 


Why,  how  dost  thou,  man!  what  is  the 
mark-    with  thee! 

Mai.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yd  low  in 
my  lees.  It  did  comt  to  his  hand*,  and  commands 
shall  be  executed:  I  think  we  do  know  the  sweet 
Roman  hand. 

Oli.   Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio! 

Mat.  To  bed';  ay,  sweet-heart  ;  and  I  'II  come  to 
thee. 

Oli.  God  comfort  thee!  Why  dost  thou  smile  so, 
and  kiss  thy  hand  30  oft! 

Mar.   How  do  you,  Malvolio! 

Mai,   At  your  request !     Ye-;;  nightingales  answer 

Mar,  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous  bold- 
ness before  my  lady  ! 

Mai.    "  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness  :'' — 'Tivns  well 

Oli.  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  Malvolio! 

Mai.   "  Some  are  bom  great," — 

Oli.   Ha! 

Mul.    "  Some  achieve  greatness," — 

Oli.   What  say'st  thou! 

Mill.  "And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them." 

Oii.  Heaven  restore  thee! 

Mai.  "  Remember,  who  to  in  me  tided  thy  yellow 
stockings," — 

Oli.  Thy  yellow  stocking! ! 

Mai.    "  And  wished  to  see  thee  eross-g.11  ti.-ivd." 

Oli.  Cross-gartered! 

Mai.  "Go  to,  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirc.st  to 
be  so;"— 

Oli.   Am  I  made! 

Mai.   "Knot,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant  still." 

Oii.  Why,  thi.  is  very  midsummer  madness. 


Sir.  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the  count 
Orsino's  is  returned :  I  could  hardly  entreat  him 
back  :  he  attends  vour  Indy.-liip's  pleasure. 

Oli.  I'll  come  to  him.  [Exit  Servant]  Good 
Maria.  let  this  fellow  be  looked  to.  Where's  my 
cousin  Toby!  Let  some  or  my  people  have  a  special 
care  of  him:  I  would  not  have  him  miscarry,  for  the 
half  of  my  dowry.  [Exiuat  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Mai.  Oh,  ho!  do  you  tome  near  me  now!  no 
worse  man  than  Sir  Toby  to  look  to  me!  This 
concurs  directly  with  the  letter:  she  sends  him  on 
purpose,  that  I  may  appear  stubborn  to  him ;  for 
she  incites  me  to  that  in  the  letter.  "Cast  thy 
'  humble  slough,"  says  she;  "be  opposite  with  a 
I  kinsman,  surly  with  servants ;  let  thy  tongue  tang 
with  arguments  or  state;  put  thyself  into  the  trick 
of  singularity;"— and  consequently  sets  down  the 
manner  how ;  as,  a  sad  face,  a  reverend  carriage, 
a  slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of  some  Sir  of  note,  and 
so  forth.  I  have  limed  her;  but  it  is  Jove's  doing, 
and  Jove  make  me  thankful!  And  when  she  went 
away  now,  "Let  this  fellow  be  looked  to:"  fellow! 
not  Malvolio,  nor  after  my  degree,  but  fellow.  Why, 
every  thing  adheres  together,  that  no  dram  of  a 
acruple,  no  scruple  if  a  scruple,  no  obstacle,  no  in- 
credulous or  unsafe  drami-l .nice — What  can  be  said! 
Nothing,  that  can  be,  can  come  between  me  and  the 


full  prospect  of  my  hopes.     Well,  Jove,  not  I,  hi 
the  doer  of  this,  and  he  N  to  be  thanked. 

Ar-rmttrt.fArtlA.'witk  SirTotn  Bblck  and  Faoiak. 

Sir  To.  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanctity! 
If  all  the  devils  of  hell  be  drawn  in  little,  and  Legion 
hiinseir  peaaemd  him,  yet  I  'II  speak  to  him, 

Eai.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is. — How  is't  with  you. 
Sir?  how  is't  u-iili  you,  man! 

Mai.  Go  off;  I  discard  you:  let  me  enjoy  my 
private :  go  off. 

J/:;-.  [,■■,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within 
him!  did  not  I  tell  voir  * — Sir  Toby,  my  lady  pray* 
you  to  have  a  care  of  him. 

Mai.  Ah,  ha!  does  she  so! 

Sir  To.  Go  to,  go  to;  peace,  peace!  we  must 
deal  gently  with  him  :  let  me  alone. — How  do  you, 
Malvolio!  how  is't  with  you!  What,  man!  defy 
the  devil :  consider,  he  Ts  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

Mat.  Do  you  know  what  you  say! 

Mar.  La  you  !  an  you  ■.peak  ill  of  the  devil,  how  ha 
takes  it  at  heart  I      Pray  God,  he  t>e  not  bewitched ! 

Fab.   Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman. 

Mar.  Marry,  and  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow 
morning,  if  I  live.  My  lady  would  not  lose  him  for 
more  thin  I  'II  say. 

Mai.   How  now,  mistress! 

Mar.  O  lord ! 

■St*"  To.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace;  this  is  not  the 
way:  do  you  not  see  you  move  him*  let  me  alone 
with  him. 

Fab.  No  way  1m t  gentleness  ;  gently,  gently :  the 
fiend  is  rough,  and  will  urn  lie  rouidily  used. 

Sir  To.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock!  how  dost 
thou,  chuck! 

Mat.  Sir! 

Sir  To.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.  What,  man! 
'tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan : 
hang  him,  foul  collier! 

Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers;  good  Sir  Toby, 
get  him  to  pray. 

Mat.   My  prayers,  minx! 

Mar.   No,    I   warrant  you,   he  will   not  hear  of 

Mai.  Go,  hang  yourse've;  all !  you  are  idle  shallow 
things :  I  am  not  of  your  clement :  you  shall  know 
more  hereafter.  [Exil. 

Sir  To.  Is't  possible! 

Fab.  If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now,  I  could 
condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection 
of  the  'lev  ice,  man. 

Mar.   Nay,  pursue  him  now,  lest  the  device  take 

Fab.   Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad  indeed. 

Mar.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To.  Come,  we'll  have  him  in  a  dark  rot  . 
nnd  bound.  My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that 
he's  mad:  we  may  carry  it  thus  for  our  pleasure 
and  bis  penance,  till  our  very  pastime,  tired  out  of 
breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him  ;  nt  which 
time,  we  will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown 
thee  for  a  finder  of  madmen.  — lint  see,  but  see. 

Fab.  More  matter  for  a  May  morning. 

E»lf  Sir  ANDRIW  ACI-E-CHEEK. 

Sir  And.    Here's  (he  challenge,  read  it:  I  warrant 
there 's  vinegar  and  pepper  in 't. 
Fab.  Is't  so  saucy! 
Sir  And.  Ay,  is't,  I  warrant  him:  do  hut  ttfc 


SCENE  IV.] 
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Sir  To.  Give  me.  [Reads.]  "Youth,  whatsoever 
thou  art,  thou  art  but  a  scurvy  fellow." 

Fab.  Good,  and  valiant. 

Sir  To.  [Raids.]  "Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not 
in  thy  mind,  why  I  do  call  thee  so,  for  I  will  show 
thee  no  reason  for't." 

Fab.  A  good  note :  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow 
of  the  law. 

Sir  To.  [Reads.]  "Thou  comest  to  the  lady 
Olivia,  and  in  my  sight  she  Uses  thee  kindly:  but 
thou  liest  in  thy  throat;  that  is  not  the  matter  I 
challenge  thee  for." 

Fab.  Very  brief,  and  exceeding  good  sense-less. 

Sir  To.  [Reads.]  "  I  will  way-lay  thee  going  home ; 
where,  if  it  be  thy  chance  to  kill  me,'' — 

Fab.  Good. 

Sir  To.  {Reads.]  "  Thou  killest  me  like  a  rogue 
and  a  villain." 

Fab.  Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law : 
good. 

Sir  To.  [Reads.]  "  Fare  thee  well;  and  God  have 
mercy  upon  one  of  our  souls !  He  may  have  mercy 
upon  mine ;  but  my  hope  is  better,  and  so  look  to 
thyself.  Thy  friend,  as  thou  usest  him,  and  thy 
sworn  enemy,  Andrew  Ague-cheek."  If  this 
letter  move  him  not,  his  legs  cannot :  I  '11  give 't  him. 

Afar.  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for 't :  he  is 
now  in  some  commerce  with  my  lady,  and  will  by 
and  by  depart. 

Sir  To.  Go,  Sir  Andrew ;  scout  me  for  him  at  the 
corner  of  the  orchard,  like  a  bum -bailie :  so  soon  as 
ever  thou  seest  him,  draw ;  and,  as  thou  drawest, 
swear  horrible ;  for  it  comes  to  pass  oft,  that  a  ter- 
rible oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent  sharply  twanged 
off,  gives  manhood  more  approbation  than  ever 
proof  itself  would  have  earned  him.     Away ! 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.    [Exit. 

Sir  To.  Now,  will  not  I  deliver  his  letter :  for  the 
behaviour  of  the  young  gentleman  gives  him  out  to 
be  of  good  capacity  and  breeding ;  his  employment 
between  his  lord  and  my  niece  confirms  no  less : 
therefore  this  letter,  being  so  excellently  ignorant, 
will  breed  no  terror  in  the  youth, — he  will  find  it 
comes  from  a  clodpole.  But,  Sir,  I  will  deliver  his 
challenge  by  word  of  mouth ;  set  upon  Ague-cheek  a 
notable  report  of  valour;  and  drive  the  gentleman 
(as  I  know  his  youth  will  aptly  receive  it)  into  a 
most  hideous  opinion  of  his  rage,  skill,  fury,  and 
impetuosity.  This  will  so  fright  them  both,  that  they 
will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cockatrices. 

Fab.  Here  he  comes  with  your  niece :  give  them 
way,  till  he  take  leave,  and  presently  after  him. 

Sir  To.  I  will  meditate  the  while  upon  some  hor- 
rid message  for  a  challenge. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Fabian,  and  Maria. 

Re-enter  Olivia,  with  Viola. 

OIL  I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone, 
And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  out : 
There's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fault; 
But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is, 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof 

Vio.  With  the  same  'haviour  that  your  passion 
Go  on  my  master's  griefs.  [bears, 

OIL  Here,  wear  this  jewel  for  me, — 'tis  my  picture ; 
Refuse  it  not ;  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you : 
And,  I  beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  I  '11  deny, 
That  honour,  sav'd,  may  upon  asking  give? 


Vio.  Nothing  but  this, — your  true  love  for  my 

master. 
OIL  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him  that 
Which  I  have  given  to  you? 

Vio.  I  will  acquit  you. 

OIL  Well,  come  again  to-morrow :  fare  thee  well : 
A  fiend  like  thee  might  bear  my  soul  to  helL 

[Exit. 
Re-enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Vio.  And  you,  Sir. 

Sir  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thee  to 't  : 
of  what  nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast  done  him, 
I  know  not;  but  thy  intercepter,  full  of  despight, 
bloody  as  the  hunter,  attends  thee  at  the  orchard 
end :  dismount  thy  tuck,  be  yare  in  thy  preparation ; 
for  thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly. 

Vio.  You  mistake,  Sir,  I  am  sure;  no  man  hath 
any  quarrel  to  me:  my  remembrance  is  very  free 
and  clear  from  any  image  of  offence  done  to  any 
man. 

Sir  To.  You'll  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure  you: 
therefore,  if  you  hold  your  life  at  any  price,  betake 
you  to  your  guard;  for  your  opposite  hath  in  him 
what  youth,  strength,  skill,  and  wrath,  can  furnish 
withaL 

Vio.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  what  is  he? 

Sir  To.  He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unhatch'd  ra- 
pier, and  on  carpet  consideration;  but  he  is  a  devil 
in  private  brawl :  souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorced 
three;  and  his  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so 
implacable,  that  satisfaction  can  be  none  but  by 
pangs  of  death  and  sepulchre  :  hob,  nob,  is  his  woid : 
giv  't  or  take 't. 

Vio.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  de- 
sire some  conduct  of  the  lady.  I  am  no  fighter.  I 
have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men,  that  put  quarrels 
purposely  on  others,  to  taste  their  valour:  belike 
this  is  a  man  of  that  quirk. 

Sir  To.  Sir,  no ;  his  indignation  derives  itself  out 
of  a  very  competent  injury:  therefore,  get  you  on, 
and  give  him  his  desire.  Back  you  shall  not  to  the 
house,  unless  you  undertake  that  with  me,  which 
with  as  much  safety  you  might  answer  him :  there- 
fore, on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark  naked :  for  med- 
dle you  must,  that 's  certain,  or  forswear  to  wear  iron 
about  you. 

Vio.  This  is  as  uncivil,  as  strange.  I  beseech  you, 
do  me  this  courteous  office,  as  to  know  of  the  knight 
what  my  offence  to  him  is :  it  is  something  of  my 
negligence,  nothing  of  my  purpose. 

Sir  To.  I  will  do  so. — Signior  Fabian,  stay  you 
by  this  gentleman  till  my  return.  [Exit. 

Vio.  Pray  you,  Sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter? 

Fab.  I  know  the  knight  is  incensed  against  vou, 
even  to  a  mortal  arbitrament;  but  nothing  or  the 
circumstance  more. 

Vio.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he? 

Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to  read 
him  by  his  form,  as  you  are  like  to  find  him  in  the 
proof  of  his  valour.  He  is,  indeed,  Sir,  the  most 
skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite  that  you  could 
possibly  have  found  in  any  part  of  Illyria.  Will  you 
walk  towards  him?  I  will  make  your  peace  with 
him,  if  I  can. 

Vio.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for't:  I  am 
one  that  would  rather  go  with  sir  priest,  than  sir 
knight :  I  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my 
mettle.  [Examt. 
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Re-enter  Sir  Toby,  with  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To.  Why,  man,  he  's  a  very  devil ;  I  have  not 
seen  such  a  firago.  I  had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier, 
scabbard,  and  all,  and  he  gives  me  the  stuck  in, 
with  such  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  is  inevitable ;  and 
on  the  answer,  he  pays  you  as  surely  as  your  feet  hit 
the  ground  they  step  on:  they  say,  he  has  been 
fencer  to  the  Sophy. 

Sir  And.  Pox  on  Jt,  I  '11  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified: 
Fabian  can  scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sir  And.  Plague  on 't,  an  I  thought  he  had  been 
valiant,  and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I  'd  have  seen  him 
damned  ere  I  'd  have  challenged  him.  Let  him  let 
the  matter  slip,  and  I'll  give  him  my  horse,  grey 
Capilet. 

Sir  To,  I  '11  make  the  motion :  stand  here,  make 
a  good  show  on 't :  this  shall  end  without  the  perdi- 
tion of  souls.— {Aside.]  Marry,  I  '11  ride  your  horse 
as  well  as  I  ride  you. 

Re-enter  Faman  and  Viola. 
[To  Fab.]  I  have  his  horse  to  take  up  tjie  quarrel: 
I  have  persuaded  him  the  youth 's  a  devil. 

Fab.  [To  Sir  Toby.]  He  is  as  horribly  conceited 
of  him ;  and  pants,  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were 
at  his  heels. 

Sir  To.  [To  Viola.]  There's  no  remedy,  Sir;  he 
will  fight  with  you  for  's  oath  sake :  marry,  he  hath 
better  bethougnt  him  of  his  quarrel,  and  he  finds 
that  now  scarce  to  be  worth  talking  of:  therefore 
draw,  for  the  supportance  of  his  vow;  he  protests 
he  will  not  hurt  you. 

Vio.  [Aside.]  Pray  God  defend  me!  A  little 
thing  would  make  me  tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of 
a  man. 

Fab.  [To  Viola.]  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him 
furious. 

Sir  To.  Come,  Sir  Andrew,  there's  no  remedy; 
the  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one 
bout  with  you;  he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it: 
but  he  has  promised  me,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  and 
a  soldier,  he  will  not  hurt  you.     Come  on ;  to 't 

Sir  And.  [Aside.]  Pray  God,  he  keep  his  oath ! 

[Draws. 

Vio.  [To  Fabian.]  I  do  assure  you,  'tis  against 
my  will.  [Draws. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  Put  up  your  sword. — If  this  young  gentle- 
man 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me : 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you.       [Drawing. 

Sir  To.  You,  Sir !  why,  what  are  you? 

Ant.  One,  Sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more, 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 

Sir  To,  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for 
you.  [Draws. 

Fab.  O,  good  Sir  Toby,  hold!  here  come  the 
officers. 

Sir  To.  [To  Ant.]  I  '11  be  with  you  anon. 

Vio.  [To  Sir  And.]  Pray,  Sir,  put  your  sword 
up,  if  you  please. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  will  I,  Sir; — and,  for  that  I 
promised  you,  I  '11  be  as  good  as  my  word :  he  will 
bear  you  easily,  and  reins  well. 

Enter  Officers. 
I  Off.  This  is  the  man ;  do  thy  office. 
s  Off.  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  count  Orsino. 


Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  Sir. 

1  Off  No,  Sir,  no  jot;  I  know  your  favoar  well, 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head. — 
Take  him  away :  he  knows  I  know  him  welL 

Ant.  I  must  obey. — [To  Viola.]  This  comes  with 
seeking  you : 
But  there 's  no  remedy;  I  shall  answer  it. 
What  will  you  do,  now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse?    It  grieves  me 
Much  more  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you, 
Than  what  befalls  myself,     You  stand  amaz'd; 
But  be  of  comfort. 

2  Off  Come,  Sir,  away. 

Ant.  I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money. 

Vio.  What  money,  Sir? 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  showM.  me  here, 
And,  part,  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouble, 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I  '11  lend  you  something:  my  having  is  not  much; 
I  '11  make  division  of  my  present  with  you : 
Hold,  there 's  half  my  rafter. 

Ant.  Will  you  deny  me  now? 

Is 't  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion?    Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man, 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Vio.  I  know  of  none ; 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice,  or  any  feature: 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness, 
Or  any  taint  of  vice  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Ant.  O  heavens  themselves ! 

2  Off.  Come,  Sir,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Ant.  Let  me  speak  a  little.     This  youth  that  you 
see  here 
I  snatch'd  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death ; 
Reliev'd  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love, — 
And  to  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion. 

I  Off.  What's  that  to  us?    The  time  goes  by: 
away ! 

Ant.  But  O  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god! — 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame. — 
In  nature  there 's  no  blemish  but  the  mind; 
None  can  be  caU'd  deform'd  but  the  unkind: 
Virtue  is  beauty ;  but  the  beauteous  evil 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'erflourish'd  by  the  devil. 

I  Off.  The  man  grows  mad :  away  with  him  !— 
Come,  come,  Sir. 

Ant.  Lead  me  on. 

[Exeunt  Officers  with  Antonio. 

Vio.  Methinks  his  words  do  from  such  passion  fly, 
That  he  believes  himself:  so  do  not  L 
Prove  true,  imagination,  O,  prove  true, 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta?en  for  you ! 

Sir  To.  Come  hither,  knight ;  come  hither,  Fabian : 
we  '11  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most  sage 
saws. 

Vio.  He  nam'd  Sebastian:  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass ;  even  such,  and  so, 
In  favour  was  my  brother ;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament, — 
For  him  I  imitate:  O,  if  it  prove, 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love! 

[Exit. 

Sir  To.  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more  a 
coward  than  a  hare :  his  dishonesty  appears  in  leav« 
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Mai.  {Within.}  As  hell,  Sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows  transparent  as 
barricadoes,  and  the  clear  stories  toward  the  south  - 
north  are  as  lustrous  as  ebony;  and  yet  complainest 
thou  of  obstruction? 

Mai.  {Within.}  I  am  not  mad,  Sir  Topas:  I  say 
to  you,  this  house  is  dark. 

Clo.  Madman,  thou  errest:  I  say,  there  is  no 
darkness  but  ignorance;  in  which  thou  art  more 
puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog. 

Mai.  [Within.}  I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as 
ignorance,  though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell ; 
and  I  say,  there  was  never  man  thus  abused.  I  am 
no  more  mad  than  you  are :  make  the  trial  of  it  in 
any  constant  question. 

Clo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concern- 
ing wild-fowl? 

Mai.  [Within.]  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam 
might  haply  inhabit  a  bird. 

Clo.  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion? 

Mai.  [Within.]  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no 
way  approve  his  opinion. 

Clo.  Fare  thee  well.  Remain  thou  still  in  dark- 
ness: thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras, 
ere  I  will  allow  of  thy  wits ;  and  fear  to  kill  a  wood- 
cock, lest  thou  dispossess  the  soul  of  thy  grandam. 
Fare  thee  well. 

Mai.  [Within.]  Sir  Topas!  Sir  Topas!— 

Sir  To.  My  most  exquisite  Sir  Topas ! 

Clo.  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters. 

Mar.  Thou  mightst  have  done  this  without  thy 
beard  and  gown :  he  sees  thee  not. 

Sir  To.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring  me 
word  how  thou  findest  him :  I  would  we  were  well 
rid  of  this  knavery.  If  he  may  be  conveniently  de- 
livered, I  would  he  were ;  for  I  am  now  so  far  in 
offence  with  my  niece,  that  I  cannot  pursue  with 
any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot  Come  by  and 
by  to  my  chamber. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby  and  Maria. 

Clo.  [Singing.]  "  Hey  Robin,  jolly  Robin, 

Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does." 

Mai.  [Within.]  Fool,— 

Clo.  [Singing.]  "  My  lady  is  unkind,  perdy." 

Mai.  [Within.]  Fool,— 

Clo.  [Singing.]  "Alas,  why  is  she  so?" 

Mai.  [Within.]  Fool,  I  say,— 

Clo.  [Singing.]  "  She  loves  another" — Who  calls, 
ha? 

Mai.  [Within.]  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  de- 
serve well  at  my  hand,  help  me  to  a  candle,  and 
pen,  ink,  and  paper :  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will 
live  to  be  thankful  to  thee  for 't 

Clo.  Master  Malvolio ! 

Mai.  [Within.]  Ay,  good  fool. 

Clo.  Alas,  Sir,  how  fell  you  beside  your  five  wits? 

Mai.  [Within.]  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so 
notoriously  abused :  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool, 
as  thou  art 

Clo.  But  as  well?  then  you  are  mad  indeed,  if 
you  be  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

Mai.  [Within.]  They  have  here  propertied  me; 
keep  me  in  darkness,  send  ministers  to  me,  asses ! 
and  do  all  they  can  to  face  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Clo.  Advise  you  what  you  say;  the  minister  is 
here.— [As  Sir  Top.]  Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thy  wits 
the  heavens  restore !  endeavour  thyself  to  sleep,  and 
leave  thy  vain  bibble  babble. 

Mai.  [Within.]  Sir  Topas,— 


Clo.  [As  Sir  Top.]  Maintain  no  words  with  him, 
good  fellow.—  [As  Clo.]  Who,  I,  Sir?  not  I,  Sir. 
God  b'  wi'  you,  good  Sir  Topas.— [As  Sir  Top.] 
Marry,  amen. — [As  Clo.]  I  will,  Sir,  I  will. 

Mai.  [Within.]  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say, — 

Clo.  Alas,  Sir,  be  patient.  What  say  you,  Sir? 
I  am  shent  for  speaking  to  you. 

Mai.  [Within.]  Good  fool,  help  me  to  some  light, 
and  some  paper:  I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my 
wits  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

Clo.  Well -a -day,  that  you  were,  Sir! 

Mai.  [Within.]  By  this  hand,  I  am.  Good  fool, 
some  ink,  paper,  and  light ;  and  convey  what  I  will 
set  down  to  my  lady :  it  shall  advantage  thee  more 
than  ever  the  bearing  of- letter  did. 

Clo.  I  will  help  you  to 't  But  tell  me  true,  are 
you  not  mad  indeed?  or  do  you  but  counterfeit? 

Mai.  [Within.]  Believe  me,  I  am  not;  I  tell  thee 
true. 

Clo.  Nay,  I  '11  ne'er  believe  a  madman  till  I  see 
his  brains.  I  will  fetch  you  light,  and  paper,  and 
ink. 

Mai.  [Within.]  Fool,  I'll  requite  it  in  the  high- 
est degree :  I  pr'ythee,  be  gone. 

Clo.  [Singing.] 

I  am  gone,  Sir, 

And  anon,  Sir, 
I  Ml  be  with  you  again 

In  a  trice, 

Like  to  the  old  Vice, 
Your  need  to  sustain ; 

Who,  with  dagger  of  lath, 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath, 

Cries,  Ah  ha !  to  the  devil : 
Like  a  mad  lad, 
Pare  thy  nails,  dad  ; 

Adieu,  goodman  drivel. 


[Exit. 


Scene  III. — Olivia's  Garden. 
Enter  Sebastian. 


Seb.  This  is  the  air;  that  is  the  glorious  sun; 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel  :t  and  see 't : 
And  though  'tis  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus, 
Yet  'tis  not  madness.     Where 's  Antonio,  then  ? 
I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant : 
Yet  there  he  was ,  and  there  I  found  this  credit, 
That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 
His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service : 
For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense, 
That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness, 
Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 
So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse, 
That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes, 
And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  me 
To  any  other  trust  but  that  I  am  mad, — 
Or  else  the  lady 's  mad ;  yet,  if  'twere  so. 
She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  fol- 
lowers, 
Take  and  give  back  affairs,  and  their  despatch, 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing, 
As  I  perceive  she  does :  there  's  something  in 't 
That  is  deceivable.     But  here  the  lady  comes. 

Enter  Olivia  and  a  Priest. 

Oli.  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine.     If  you  mean 
well, 
Now  go  with  me  and  with  this  holy  man 
Into  the  chantry  by :  there,  before  him, 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof, 
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Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace :  he  shall  conceal  it, 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note, 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep, 
According  to  my  birth.— What  do  you  say? 

Scb.  I  '11  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  you ; 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 

OIL  Then  lead  the  way,  good  father;  and  heavens 
so  shine, 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — Grounds  adjoining  Olivia's  House, 

Enter  Clown  and  Fabian. 
Fab.  Now,  as  thou  lovest  me,  let  me  see  his  letter. 
Clo.  Good  master  Fabian,  grant  me  another  request 
Fab.  Any  thing. 

Clo.  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 
Fab.  This  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and,  in  recompense, 
desire  my  dog  again. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Belong  you  to  the  lady  Olivia,  friends? 

Clo.  Ay,  Sir ;  we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 

Duke.  I  know  thee  well :  how  dost  thou,  my  good 
fellow? 

Clo.  Truly,  Sir,  the  better  for  my  foes,  aud  the 
worse  for  my  friends. 

Duke.  Just  the  contrary ;  the  better  for  thy  friends. 

Clo.  No,  Sir,  the  worse. 

Duke.  How  can  that  be? 

Clo.  Marry,  Sir,  they  praise  me,  and  make  an  ass 
of  me ;  now  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  ass :  so 
that  by  my  foes,  Sir,  I  profit  in  the  knowledge  of 
myself;  and  by  my  friends  I  am  abused:  so  that, 
conclusions  to  be  as  kisses,  if  your  four  negatives 
make  your  two  affirmatives,  why  then,  the  worse  for 
my  friends,  and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  Sir,  no ;  though  it  please  you 
to  be  one  of  my  friends. 

Duke,  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me :  there's 
gold. 

Clo.  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  Sir,  I 
would  you  could  make  it  another. 

Duke.  O,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Clo.  Put  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  Sir,  for  this 
once,  and  let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it. 

Duke.  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  a 
double-dealer :  there  's  another. 

Clo.  Primo,  secundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play;  and 
the  old  saying  is,  The  third  pays  for  all:  the  triplex, 
Sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure ;  or  the  bells  of  St 
Bennet,  Sir,  may  put  you  in  mind, — One,  two,  three. 

Duke.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at 
this  throw:  if  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am  here 
to  speak  with  her,  and  bring  her  along  with  you,  it 
may  awake  my  bounty  farther. 

Clo.  Marry,  Sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty,  till  I  come 
again.  I  go,  Sir ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  to  think 
that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness : 
but,  as  you  say,  Sir,  let  your  bounty  take  a  nap,  I 
will  awake  it  anon.  [Exit. 

Vio,  Here  comes  the  man,  Sir,  that  did  rescue  me. 


Enter  Officers  with  Antonio. 

Duke.  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well ; 
Yet,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear'd 
As  black  as  Vulcan  in  the  smoke  of  war : 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  o£ 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable ; 
With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet, 
That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss, 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him. — What's  the  matter? 

1  Off.  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
That  took  the  Phoenix  and  her  fraught  from  Candy ; 
And  this  is  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board, 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg : 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  state, 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Vic.  He  did  me  kindness,  Sir;  drew  on  my  side; 
But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me, — 
I  know  not  what  'twas,  but  distraction. 

Duke.  Notable  pirate!  thou  salt-water  thief! 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies, 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody  and  so  dear, 
Hast  made  thine  enemies? 

Ant.  Orsino,  noble  Sir, 

Be  pleas'd  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give  me : 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief  or  pirate, 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Orsino's  enemy.     A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither: 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there,  by  your  side, 
From  the  rude  sea's  enrag'd  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  I  redeem ;  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was : 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint, 
All  his  in  dedication ;  for  his  sake 
Did  I  expose  myself,  pure  for  his  love, 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town ; 
Drew  to  defend  him  when  he  was  beset : 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning 
(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  mei  n  danger) 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 
And  grew  a  twenty-years-removed  thing, 
While  one  would  wink ;  denied  me  mine  own  purs*, 
Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 
Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio.  How  can  this  be? 

Duke.  When  came  he  to  this  town? 
Ant.  To-day,  my  lord;  and  for  three  months  be- 
(No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy,)  [fore, 

Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 
Duke.  Here  comes   the   countess:   now  heaven 
walks  on  earth. — 
But  for  thee,  fellow, — fellow,  thy  words  are  madness : 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me; 
But  more  of  that  anon. — Take  him  aside. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Attendants. 

OIL  What  would  my  lord, — but  that  he  may  not 
have, — 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable? — 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vio.  Madam  1 

Duke.  Gracious  Olivia, — 

OIL  What  do  you  say,  Cesario? — Good  my  lord, — 

Vio.  My  lord  would  speak;  my  duty  hushes  me. 

OIL  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord, 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear, 
As  howling  after  music. 

Duke.  Still  so  cruel? 

OIL  Still  so  constant,  lord. 
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Duke.  What,  to  perverseness?  you  uncivil  lady, 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  laithfull'st  offerings  hath  breath'd  out, 
That  e'er  devotion  tenderM !     What  shall  I  do? 

OIL  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  be- 
come him. 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 
Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death, 
Kill  what  I  love?  a  savage  jealousy, 
That  sometimes  savours  nobly. — But  hear  me  this: 
Since  vou  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour, 
Live  you,  the  marble-breasted  tyrant,  still; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love, 
And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly, 
Him  will  I  tear  (jut  of  that  cruel  eye, 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. — 
Come,  boy,  with  me ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mis- 
chief: 
I  '11  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.  [Going. 

Vio.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die. 

[followin 

OIL  Where  goes  Cesario? 

Vio.  After  him  I  love 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  lite, 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife. 
If  I  do  reign,  you  witnesses  above 
Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love ! 

OIL  Ah  me,  detested !  how  am  I  beguiTd ! 

Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you?  who  does  do  you 
wrong? 

OIL  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?    Is  it  so  long? — 
Call  forth  the  holy  father.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

Duke.  [72?  Viola.]  Come  away. 

OIL  Whither,  my  lord? — Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

Duke.  Husband! 

OIL  Ay,  husband :  can  he  that  deny? 

Duke.  Her  husband,  sirrah ! 

Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  L 

OIL  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety : 
Fear  not,  Cesario ;  take  thy  fortunes  up ; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st — 

Re-enter  Attendant  with  Priest. 

O,  welcome,  father! 
Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence, 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness,  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  'tis  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know 
Hath  newly  past  between  this  youth  and  me. 

Priest.  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony : 
Since  when,   my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my 
I  have  travell'd  but  two  hours.  [grave 

Duke.  O  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt  thou  he 
When  time  hath  soVd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
fhat  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow? 
Farewell,  and  take  her;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet, 


Vio.  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 
OIL  O,  do  not  swear  I 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Ag  ue-cheek,  with  his  head  broken. 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon!  send 
one  presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

OIL  What's  the  matter? 

Sir  And.  He  has  broke  my  head  across,  and  has 
given  Sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too :  for  the  love 
of  God,  your  help !  I  had  rather  than  forty  pound 
I  were  at  home. 

OIL  Who  has  done  this,  Sir  Andrew? 

Sir  Atid.  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario : 
we  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he 's  the  very  devil 
incardinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman,  Cesario? 

Sir  And.  Gd's  Hfelings,  here  he  is! — You  broke 
my  head  for  nothing ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set 
on  to  do 't  by  Sir  Toby.  [you : 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me?    I  never  hurt 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me,  without  cause; 
But  I  l>espake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have 
hurt  me :  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  cox- 
comb.— Here  comes  Sir  Toby  halting, — you  shall 
hear  more:  but  if  he  had  not  been  m  drink,  he 
would  have  tickled  you  othergates  than  he  did. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  drunk,  led  by  the  Clown. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman!  how  is't  with  you? 

Sir  To.  That's  all  one :  he  has  hurt  me,  and  there's 
the  end  on't — Sot,  didst  see  Dick  surgeon,  sot? 

Clo.  O,  he 's  drunk,  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone ; 
his  eyes  were  set,  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  To.  Then  he 's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy -measures 
pavin :  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

'  OH.  Away  with  him!  Who  hath  made  this 
havock  with  them? 

Sir  And.  I  '11  help  you,  Sir  Toby,  because  we  'II 
be  dressed  together. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  help? — An  ass-head,  and  a  cox- 
comb, and  a  knave!  a  thin-faced  knave,  a  mill! 

OIL  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look'd  to. 
[Exeunt  Clown,  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew. 

Enter  Sbbastxajt. 

Seb.  I  am  sorry,  Madam,  I  hare  hurt  your  kins- 
But,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  ray  blood,        [man; 
I  must  have  done  no  less  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  an<J  by  that 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you : 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two 
persons.. — 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is,  and  is  not! 

Seb.  Antonio !  O  my  dear  Antonio ! 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  me, 
Since  I  have  lost  thee ! 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  you? 

Sib.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio? 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself? — 
An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian? 

OH.  Most  wonderful J 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there?    I  never  had  a  brother; 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  every  where.     I  had  a  sister, 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devourM— 
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TWELFTH-NIGHT:  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL, 


[actv. 


Duke.  What,  to  perverseness?  you  uncivil  lady, 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  brenth'd  out, 
That  e'er  devotion  tendered  !     What  shall  I  do? 

OIL  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  be- 
come him. 

Duke,  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 
Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death, 
Kill  what  I  love?  a  savage  jealousy, 
That  sometimes  savours  nobly. — But  hear  me  this: 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour, 
Live  you,  the  marble-breasted  tyrant,  still; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love, 
And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly, 
Him  will  I  tear  Cut  of  that  cruel  eye, 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. — 
Come,  boy,  with  me ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mis- 
chief: 
I  '11  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove,  [Going. 

Vio.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die. 

[Following. 

OIL  Where  goes  Cesario? 

Vio.  After  him  I  love 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife. 
If  1  do  reign,  you  witnesses  above 
Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love ! 

OH.  Ah  me,  detested !  how  am  I  beguiTd  ! 

Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you?  who  does  do  you 
wrong? 

OIL  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?    Is  it  so  long? — 
Call  forth  the  holy  father.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

Duke.  [To  Viola.]  Come  away. 

OIL  Whither,  my  lord? — Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

Duke.  Husband! 

OIL  Ay,  husband :  can  he  that  deny? 

Duke.  Her  husband,  sirrah ! 

Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

OIL  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety : 
Fear  not,  Cesario ;  take  thy  fortunes  up ; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st — 

Re-enter  Attendant  with  Priest. 

O,  welcome,  father! 
Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence, 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness,  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  'tis  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know 
Hath  newly  past  between  this  youth  and  me. 

Priest.  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm' d  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'cl  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony : 
Since  when,   my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my 
I  have  traveled  but  two  hours.  [grave 

Duke.  O  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt  thou  be 
When  time  hath  sow*d  a  grizzle  on  thy  case? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow? 
Farewell,  and  take  her;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet. 


Vio,  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 
OH.  O,  do  not  swear! 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  with  his  head  broken* 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon!  send 
one  presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

OIL  What's  the  matter? 

Sir  And.  He  has  broke  my  head  across,  and  has 
given  Sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too :  for  the  love 
of  God,  your  help !  I  had  rather  than  forty  pound 
I  were  at  home. 

OIL  Who  has  done  this,  Sir  Andrew? 

Sir  And.  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario: 
we  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he 's  the  very  devil 
incardinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman,  Cesario? 

Sir  And.  Od's  fifelings,  here  he  is! — You  broke 
my  head  for  nothing;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set 
on  to  do 't  by  Sir  Toby.  [you : 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me?    I  never  hurt 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me,  without  cause; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have 
hurt  me :  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  cox- 
comb.— Here  comes  Sir  Toby  halting, — you  shall 
hear  more:  but  if  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he 
would  have  tickled  you  othergates  than  he  did. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  drunk*  led  by  the  Clown. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman!  how  is't  with  you? 

Sir  To.  That 's  all  one :  he  has  hurt  me,  and  there's 
the  end  on't. — Sot,  didst  see  Dick  surgeon,  sot? 

Clo.  O,  he 's  drunk,  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone ; 
his  eyes  were  set,  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  To.  Then  he 's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy-measures 
pavin :  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

'  OIL  Away  with  him!  Who  hath  made  this 
havock  with  them? 

Sir  And.  I  '11  help  you,  Sir  Toby,  because  we  '11 
be  dressed  together. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  help? — An  ass-head,  and  a  cox- 
comb, and  a  knave!  a  thin-faced  knave,  ajgull! 

OIL  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look'd  to. 
[Exeunt  Clown,  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew. 

Enter  Sbbastxaju 

Se6.  I  am  sorry,  Madam,  I  have  hurt  your  kins- 
But,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood,        [man; 
I  must  have  done  no  less  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you: 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two 
persons,, — 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is,  and  is  not! 

Seb.  Antonio !  O  my  dear  Antonio ! 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  me, 
Since  I  have  lost  thee ! 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  you? 

Seb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio? 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself?— 
An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian? 

OH.  Most  wonderful ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there?    I  never  had  a  brother; 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  every  where.     I  had  a  sister, 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devonrM.— 
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TWELFTH-NIGHT:  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


[actv. 


Duke.  What,  to  perverseness?  you  uncivil  lady, 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breathed  out, 
That  e'er  devotion  tender'd!     What  shall  I  do? 

OIL  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  be- 
come him. 

Duke,  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 
Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death, 
Kill  what  I  love?  a  savage  jealousy, 
That  sometimes  savours  nobly. — But  hear  me  this: 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour, 
Live  you,  the  marble-breasted  tyrant,  still; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love, 
And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly, 
Him  will  I  tear  Qut  of  that  cruel  eye, 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. — 
Come,  boy,  with  me ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mis- 
chief: 
I  '11  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.  [Going. 

Vio.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die. 

[Jhotlazoing. 

OH.  Where  goes  Cesario? 

Vio.  After  him  I  love 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife. 
If  I  do  reign,  you  witnesses  above 
Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love ! 

OIL  Ah  me,  detested !  how  am  I  beguil'd ! 

Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you?  who  does  do  you 
wrong? 

OIL  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?    Is  it  so  long? — 
Call  forth  the  holy  father.  [Exit  an  Attendant 

Duke.  [To  Viola.]  Come  away. 

OIL  Whither,  my  lord? — Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

Duke.  Husband! 

OIL  Ay,  husband:  can  he  that  deny? 

Duke.  Her  husband,  sirrah! 

Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

OIL  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety : 
Fear  not,  Cesario ;  take  thy  fortunes  up ; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st — 

Re-mter  Attendant  with  Priest. 

O,  welcome,  father! 
Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence, 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness,  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  'tis  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know 
Hath  newly  past  between  this  youth  and  me. 

Priest.  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compdet 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony: 
Since  when,   my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my 
I  have  travell'd  but  two  hours.  [grave 

Duke.  O  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt  thou  be 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow? 
Farewell,  and  take  her;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet 


Vio.  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 
OIL  O,  do  not  swear! 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  with  his  head  broken. 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon!  send 
one  presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

OIL  What's  the  matter? 

Sir  And.  He  has  broke  my  head  across,  and  has 
given  Sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too :  for  the  love 
of  God,  your  help !  I  had  rather  than  forty  pound 
I  were  at  home. 

OIL  Who  has  done  this,  Sir  Andrew? 

Sir  And.  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario: 
we  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he 's  the  very  devil 
incardinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman,  Cesario? 

Sir  And.  Od's  Iifelings,  here  he  is! — Yon  broke 
my  head  for  nothing ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set 
on  to  do 't  by  Sir  Toby.  [you : 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me?    I  never  hurt 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me,  without  cause; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not 

Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have 
hurt  me :  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  cox- 
comb.— Here  comes  Sir  Toby  halting, — you  shall 
hear  more:  but  if  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he 
would  have  tickled  you  othergates  than  he  did. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  drunk,  Jed  by  the  Clown. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman!  how  is't  with  you? 

Sir  To.  That's  all  one :  he  has  hurt  me,  and  there's 
the  end  on't — Sot,  didst  see  Dick  surgeon,  sot? 

Clo.  O,  he's  drunk,  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone; 
his  eyes  were  set,  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  To.  Then  he 's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy-measures 
pavin :  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

'  OIL  Away  with  him!  Who  hath  made  this 
havock  with  them? 

Sir  And.  I  '11  help  you,  Sir  Toby,  because  we  'A 
be  dressed  together. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  help? — An  ass-head,  and  a  cox- 
comb, and  a  knave!  a  thin-laced  knave,  ajgull! 

OIL  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look'd  to. 
[Exeunt  Clown,  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew. 

Enter  Sebastian* 

Seb.  I  am  sorry,  Madam,  I  have  hurt  your  kins- 
But,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood,        [man  ; 
I  must  have  done  no  less  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you : 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two 
persons, — 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is,  and  is  not ! 

Seb.  Antonio !  O  my  dear  Antonio ! 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  me, 
Since  I  have  lost  thee ! 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  you? 

Seb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio? 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself? — 
An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian? 

OIL  Most  wonderful ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there?    I  never  had  a  brother; 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  every  where.     I  had  a  Bister, 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devoured.— 
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TWELFTH-NIGHT:  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL, 


[actv. 


Duke.  What,  to  perverseness?  you  uncivil  lady, 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfull'st  offerings  hath  breath'd  out, 
That  e'er  devotion  tendered !     What  shall  I  do? 

OIL  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  be- 
come him. 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 
Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death, 
Kill  what  I  love?  a  savage  jealousy, 
That  sometimes  savours  nobly. — But  hear  me  this: 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour, 
Live  you,  the  marble-breasted  tyrant,  still; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love, 
And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly, 
Him  will  I  tear  $ut  of  that  cruel  eye, 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. — 
Come,  boy,  with  me ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mis- 
chief: 
I  '11  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove,  [Going. 

Vio.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die. 

{lolloioing, 

OIL  WTiere  goes  Cesario? 

Vio,  After  him  I  love 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife. 
If  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above 
Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love ! 

OIL  Ah  me,  detested !  how  am  I  beguil'd ! 

Vio,  Who  does  beguile  you?  who  dors  do  you 
wrong? 

OIL  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?     Is  it  so  lon<j? — 
Call  forth  the  holy  father.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

Duke.  [To  Viola.]  Come  away. 

OIL  Whither,  my  lord? — Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

Duke,  Husband! 

OIL  Ay,  husband :  can  he  that  deny? 

Duke,  Her  husband,  sirrah! 

Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

OIL  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety : 
Fear  not,  Cesario ;  take  thy  fortunes  up ; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st — 

Re-enter  Attendant  with  Priest. 

O,  welcome,  father! 
Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence, 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness,  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  'tis  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know 
Hath  newly  past  between  this  youth  and  me. 

Priest.  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
SeaTd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony : 
Since  when,   my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my 
I  have  travell'd  but  two  hours.  [grave 

Duke.  O  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt  thou  be 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
rhat  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow? 
Farewell,  and  take  her;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet. 


Vio.  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 
OIL  O,  do  not  swear! 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Ag  ue-cheek,  with  his  head  broken* 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon!  send 
one  presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

OIL  What's  the  matter? 

Sir  And.  He  has  broke  my  head  across,  and  has 
given  Sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too :  for  the  love 
of  God,  your  help !  I  had  rather  than  forty  pound 
I  were  at  home. 

OIL  Who  has  done  this,  Sir  Andrew? 

Sir  And.  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario : 
we  took  him  for  a  cowttrd,  but  he 's  the  very  devil 
incardinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman,  Cesario? 

Sir  And.  Od's  Hfelings,  here  he  is! — Yon  broke 
my  head  for  nothing;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set 
on  to  do 't  by  Sir  Toby.  [you : 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me?    I  never  hurt 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me,  without  cause; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not 

Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  yon  have 
hurt  me :  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  cox- 
comb.— Here  comes  Sir  Toby  halting, — you  shall 
hear  more:  but  if  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he 
would  have  tickled  you  othergates  than  he  did. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  drunk*  Jed  by  the  Clown. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman !  how  is 't  with  you  ? 

Sir  To.  That 's  all  one :  he  has  hurt  me,  and  there's 
the  end  on't — Sot,  didst  see  Dick  surgeon,  sot? 

Clo.  O,  he's  drunk,  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone; 
his  eyes  were  set,  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  To.  Then  he 's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy-meaaures 
pavin :  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

'  OIL  Away  with  him!  Who  hath  made  this 
havock  with  them? 

Sir  And.  I  '11  help  you,  Sir  Toby,  because  we  '11 
be  dressed  together. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  help? — An  ass-head,  and  a  cox- 
comb, and  a  knave!  a  thin-faced  knave,  ajgnll! 

OIL  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look'd  to. 
[Exeunt  Clown,  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew. 

Enter  Sebastiajl. 

Se6.  I  am  sorry,  Madam,  I  have  hart  your  kins- 
But,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood,        [man ; 
I  must  have  done  no  less  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you : 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  bat  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two 
persons, — 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is,  and  is  not ! 

Seb.  Antonio !  O  my  dear  Antonio ! 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  me, 
Since  I  have  lost  thee ! 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  you? 

Seb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio? 

A  tit.  How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself? — 
An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian? 

OIL  Most  wonderful ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there?    I  never  had  a  brother; 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  every  where.     I  had  a  sister, 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devouVd— 
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Duke.  What,  to  perverseness?  you  uncivil  lady, 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  taithfulTst  offerings  hath  breath'd  out, 
That  e'er  devotion  tender'd !     What  shall  I  do? 

OIL  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  be- 
come him. 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 
Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death, 
Kill  what  I  love?  a  savage  jealousy, 
That  sometimes  savours  nobly. — But  hear  me  this: 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour, 
Live  you,  the  marble-breasted  tyrant,  still; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love, 
And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly, 
Him  will  I  tear  Out  of  that  cruel  eye, 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. — 
Come,  boy,  with  me ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mis- 
chief: 
I  '11  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove,  [Going* 

Vio.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die. 

[lollozving. 

Oli.  Where  goes  Cesario? 

Vio.  After  him  I  love 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife. 
If  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above 
Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love ! 

OIL  Ah  me,  detested!  how  am  I  beguil'd! 

Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you?  who  does  do  you 
wrong? 

OIL  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?    Is  it  so  long? — 
Call  forth  the  holy  father.  [Exit  an  Attendant 

Duke.  [To  Viola.]  Come  away. 

OIL  Whither,  my  lord? — Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

Duke,  Husband! 

OIL  Ay,  husband :  can  he  that  deny? 

Duke.  Her  husband,  sirrah! 

Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  L 

OIL  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety: 
Fear  not,  Cesario ;  take  thy  fortunes  up ; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st — 

Re-mter  Attendant  with  Priest. 

O,  welcome,  father! 
Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence, 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness,  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  'tis  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know 
Hath  newly  past  between  this  youth  and  me. 

Priest.  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony: 
Since  when,   my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my 
I  have  travell'd  but  two  hours.  [grave 

Duke.  O  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt  thou  be 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow? 
Farewell,  and  take  her;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet. 


Vio.  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 
Oli.  O,  do  not  swear! 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Akdrew  Ague-cheek,  with  his  head  broken* 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon!  send 
one  presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

Oli.  What  *s  the  matter? 

Sir  And.  He  has  broke  my  head  across,  and  has 
given  Sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too :  for  the  love 
of  God,  your  help !  I  had  rather  than  forty  pound 
I  were  at  home. 

OIL  Who  has  done  this,  Sir  Andrew? 

Sir  And.  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario: 
we  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he  's  the  very  devil 
incardinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman,  Cesario? 

Sir  And.  Od's  hfelings,  here  he  is! — You  broke 
my  head  for  nothing ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set 
on  to  do 't  by  Sir  Toby.  [you : 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me?    I  never  hurt 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me,  without  cause; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have 
hurt  me :  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  cox- 
comb.— Here  comes  Sir  Toby  halting, — you  shall 
hear  more:  but  if  he  had  not  been  m  drink,  he 
would  have  tickled  you  othergates  than  he  did. 

Enter  Sir  Tobv  Belch,  drunk,  led  by  the  Clown. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman !  how  is 't  with  you  ? 

Sir  To.  That's  all  one :  he  has  hurt  me,  and  there's 
the  end  on't. — Sot,  didst  see  Dick  surgeon,  sot? 

Clo.  O,  he 's  drunk,  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone ; 
his  eyes  were  set,  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  To.  Then  he  *s  a  rogue,  and  a  passy-measures 
pavin :  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

'  OIL  Away  with  him!  Who  hath  made  this 
havock  with  them? 

Sir  And.  I  '11  help  you,  Sir  Toby,  because  we  'A 
be  dressed  together. 

.Sir  To.  Will  you  help? — An  ass-head,  and  a  cox- 
comb, and  a  knave!  a  thin-faced  knave,  ajgull! 

OIL  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look'd  to. 
[Exeunt  Clown,  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Se6.  I  am  sorry,  Madam,  I  hare  hurt  your  kins- 
But,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  ray  blood,        [man; 
I  must  have  done  no  less  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you: 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two 
persons, — 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is,  and  is  not! 

Scb.  Antonio !  O  my  dear  Antonio ! 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortured  ine, 
Since  I  have  lost  thee ! 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  you? 

Seb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio? 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  yourselfi — 
An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian? 

Oli.  Most  wonderful ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there?    I  never  had  a  brother; 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  every  where.     I  had  a  sister, 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devoured.— 
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[To  Viola.]  Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me? 
What  countryman?  what  name?  what  parentage? 

Vio.  Of  Messaline :  Sebastian  was  my  father ; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too, 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  wat'ry  tomb : 
If  spirits  can  assume  but  form  and  suit, 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

Seb.  A  spirit  I  am  indeed ; 

But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad, 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek, 
And  say — Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola ! 

Vio.  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow, — 

Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 

Vio.  And  died  that  day,  when  Viola  from  her  birth 
Had  number  d  thirteen  years, 

Seb.  O,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul ! 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act 
That  day  that  made  my  sister\hirteen  years. 

Vio.  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both 
But  this  my  masculine  usurp'd  attire, 
Do  not  embrace  me  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump, 
That  I  am  Viola :  which  to  confirm, 
I  Ml  bring  you  to  a  captain  in  tliis  town, 
Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds ;  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  preserv'd,  to  serve  this  noble  count. 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord. 

Seb.  [To  Olivia.]  So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have 
been  mistook : 
But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid ; 
Now  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv'd, — 
You  are  betroth'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 

Duke.  Be  not  amaz'd;  right  noble  is  his  blood. — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck. — 
[To  Viola.]  Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand 

times, 
Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vio.  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear; 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul, 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  night. 

Duke.  Give  me  thy  hand ; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

Vio.  The  captain,  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore, 
Hath  my  maid  s  garments :  he,  upon  some  action, 
Is  now  in  durance,  at  Malvolio's  suit, 
A  gentleman,  and  follower  of  my  lad/s. 

Oli.    He  shall   enlarge    him :  —  fetch    Malvolio 
hither : — 
And  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me, 
They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he 's  much  distract. 

Re-enter  Clown,  with  a  letter. 

A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own 

From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  his. — 

How  does  he,  sirrah? 

Clo.  Truly,  Madam,  he  holds  Belzebub  at  the 
stave's  end,  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do : 
he  has  here  writ  a  letter  to  you  j  I  should  have  given 
it  you  to-day  morning ;  but  as  a  madman's  epistles 
are  no  gospels,  so  it  skills  not  much  when  they  are 
delivered. 

Oii.  Open  it,  and  read  it. 

Cio.  Look  then  to  be  well  edified,  when  the  fool 


delivers  the  madman. — [Reads.]     "  By  the  Lord, 

Madam/' — 

Oli.  How  now!  art  thou  mad? 

Clo.  No,  Madam,  I  do  but  read  madness:  an 
your  ladyship  will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you 
must  allow  vox. 

OH.  lYythee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits.        , 

Cio.  So  I  do,  madonna;  but  to  read 'his  right 
wits,  is  to  read  thus:  therefore  perpend,  my  prin- 
cess, and  give  ear. 

Oli.  [To  Fabian.]  Read  it  you,  sirrah. 

Fab.  [Reads.]  "By  the  Lord,  Madam,  you  wrong 
me,  and  the  world  shall  know  it :  though  you  have 
pi*  me  into  darknesH,  and  given  your  drunken 
cousin  rule  over  me,  yet  have  I  the  benefit  of  my 
senses  as  well  as  your  ladyship.  I  have  your  own 
letter  that  induced  me  to  the  semblance  I  put  on ; 
with  the  which  I  doubt  not  but  to  do  myself  much 
right,  or  you  much  s^ame.  THink  of  me  as  you 
please.  I  leave  my  duty  a  little  unthought  o£.  and 
speak  out  of  my  injury. 

The  madly-used  Malvolio." 

Oli.  Did  he  write  this  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  Madam. 

Duke.  This  savours  not  much  of  distraction. 

Oli.  See  him  delivered,  Fabian :  bring  him  hither. 

[Exit  Fabian. 
My  lord,  so  please  you,  these  things  farther  thought 
To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife,  [on, 

One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance  on 't,  so  please  you, 
Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost. 

Duke.  Madam,   I  am  most  apt  t'  embrace  your 
offer. — 
[To  Viola.]  Your  master  guits  you ;  and,  for  your 

service  done  him, 
So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex, 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding, 
And  since  you  call'd  me  master  for  so  long, 
Here  is  my  hand:  you  shall  from  this  time  be 
Your  master's  mistress. 

Oli.  A  sister : — you  are  she. 

Re-enter  Fauian,  with  Malvolio. 

Duke.  Is  this  the  madman?  * 

Oli.  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same. — 

How  now,  Malvolio! 

Mai.  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong, 

Notorious  wrong. 

Oli.  Have  I,  Malvolio?  no. 

Mai.   I-ady,    you  have.     Pray  you,  peruse  that 
letter: 
You  must  not  now  deny  ii  is  your  hand, — 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand,  or  phrase ; 
Or  say  'tis  not  your  seal,  nor  your  invention : 
You  can  say  none  of  this :  well,  grant  it  then, 
And  tell  me,  in  the  mode/sty  of  honour, 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour, 
Bade  me  come  smiling  and  cross-garier'd  to  you, 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
Upon  Sir  Toby  and  the  lighter  people; 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope, 
Why  have  you  suffcr'd  me  to  be  imprison'd, 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest, 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  guil 
That  e'er  invention  play'd  on?  tell  me  why. 

Oli.  Alas,  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing, 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character ; 
But,  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand. 
;  And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 
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[act  v. 


First  told  me  thou  wast  mad ;  then  cam'st  in  smiling, 
And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presupposed 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Pr'ythee,  be  content : 
This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon  thee ; 
But  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fab.  m       Good  Madam,  hear  me  speak ; 

And  let  no  quarrel,  nor  no  brawl  to  come, 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour, 
Which  I  have  wonder'd  at     In  hope  it  shall  not, 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself  and  Toby 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here, 
Upon  some  stubborn  and  uncourteous  parts 
We  had  conceiv'd  against  him :  Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance : 
In  recompense  whereof,  he  hath  married  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  followed, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge; 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weigh'd, 
That  have  on  both  sides  past. 

OIL  Alas,  poor  fool,  how  have  they  baffled  thee  ! 

Cio.  Why,  "some  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrown  upon 
them."  I  was  one,  Sir,  in  this  interlude, — one  Sir 
Topas,  Sir;  but  that 's  all  one. — "  By  the  Lord,  fool, 
I  am  not  mad;" — but  do  you  remember?  "  Madam, 
why  laugh  you  at  such  a  barren  rascal?  an  you 
smile  not,  he's  gagg'd:"  and  thus  the  whirligig  of 
time  brings  in  his  revenges. 

Mai.  I  11  be  reveng'd  on  the  whole  pack  of  you. 

[Exit. 

OIL  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus'd. 


Duke.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace : — 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet : 
When  that  is  known,  and  golden  time  convents, 
A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls. — Meantime,  sweet  sister. 
We  will  not  part  from  hence. — Cesario,  come; 
For  so  you  shall'  be,  while  you  are  a  man, 
But  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Orsino's  mistress,  and  his  fancy's  queen. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Clown. 


Clo. 


SONG. 


When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  to  man's  estate, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

'Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their  gate, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came,  alas !  to  wive, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  unto  my  bed, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

With  toss-pots  still  had  drunken  head, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain  :— 

But  that's  all  one,  our  play  is  done, 
And  we  '11  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 


[Exit. 
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Leon.  We  '11  part  the  time  between  's  then :  and  in 
I  '11  no  gain-saying.  [that 

Pol.  Press  me  not,  beseech  you,  so. 

There  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  none,  none  i'the 

world, 
So  soon  as  yours,  could  win  me :  so  it  should  now, 
Were  there  necessity  in  your  request,  although 
'Twere  needful  I  denied  it.     My  affairs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward :  which  to  hinder, 
Were  in  your  love  a  whip  to  me ;  my  stay 
To  you  a  charge  and  trouble :  to  save  both, 
Farewell,  our  brother. 

Leon.  Tongue-tied  our  queen?  speak  you. 

Her.  I  had  thought,  Sir,  to  have  held  my  peace 
until 
You  had  drawn  oaths  from  him  not  to  stay.     You, 

Sir, 
Charge  him  too  coldly.     Tell  him,  you  are  sure 
All  in  Bohemia 's  well ;  this  satisfaction 
The  by-gone  day  proclaim' d :  say  this  to  him, 
He 's  beat  from  his  best  ward. 

Leon.  Well  said,  Hermionc. 

Her.  To  tell,  he  longs  to  see  his  son,  were  strong : 
But  let  him  say  so  then,  and  let  him  go ; 
But  let  him  swear  so,  and  he  shall  not  stay, 
We  '11  thwack  him  he^ice  with  distaffs. — 
[To  Polixenes.]  Yet  of  your  royal  presence  I'll 

adventure 
The  borrow  of  a  week.     When  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  I  '11  give  him  rav  commission, 
To  let  him  there  a  month  behind  trie  gest 
Prefix'd  for 's  parting : — yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord.     You  '11  stay  ? 

Pol.  No,  Madam. 

Her.  Nay,  but  you  will? 

Pol.  I  may  not,  verily. 

Her.  Verily! 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows ;  but  I, 
Though  you  would  seek  t'  unsphere  the  stars  with 
Should  yet  say,  "Sir,  no  going."    Verily,     [oaths, 
You  shall  not  go :  a  lady's  verily  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.     Will  you  go  yet? 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner, 
Not  like  a  guest ;  so  you  shall  pay  your  fees 
When  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.      How 

say  you? 
My  prisoner,  or  my  guest?  by  your  dread  -verily, 
One  of  them  you  shall  be. 

Pol.  Your  guest,  then,  Madam : 

To  be  your  prisoner  should  import  offending ; 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit, 
Then  you  to  punish. 

Her.  Not  your  gaoler,  then, 

But  your  kind  hostess.     Come,  1  '11  question  you 
Of  my  lord's  tricks  and  yours  when  you  were  boys ; 
You  were  pretty  lordlings  then. 

Pol.  We  were,  fair  queen, 

Two  lads  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind, 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Her.  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o*  the  two? 

Pol.  We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs  that  did  frisk  i* 
the  sun, 
And  bleat  the  one  at  th'  other :  what  we  chang'd, 
Was  innocence  for  innocence ;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dream'd 
That  any  did.     Had  we  pursu'd  that  life, 
And  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  rear'd 


With  stronger  blood,   we   should   have  answerM 

heaven 
Boldly,  "  Not  guilty;"  the  imposition  clear'd, 
Hereditary  ours. 

Her.  By  this  we  gather, 

You  have  tripp'd  since. 

Pol.  O,  my  most  sacred  lady, 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  bom  to  us;  for 
In  those  unfledg'd  days  was  my  wife  a  girl ; 
Your  precious  self  had  then  not  cross'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  play-fellow. 

Her.  Grace  to  boot ! 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion,  lest  you  say 
Your  queen  and  I  are  devils :  yet,  go  on ; ' 
Th'  offences  we  have  made  you  do,  we  '11  answer ; 
If  you  first  sinn'd  with  us,  and  that  with  us 
You  did  continue  fault,  and  that  you  slipped  not 
With  any,  but  with  us. 

Leon.  Is  he  won  yet? 

Her.   He  '11  stay,  my  lord. 

Leon.  At  my  request  he  would  not. 

Hermione,  my  dearest,  thou  never  spok'st 
To  better  purpose. 

Her.  Never? 

Leofi.  Never,  but  once. 

Her.  What!  hate  I  twice  said  well?  when  was't 
before? 
I  pr'ythcc  tell  me;  cram's  with  praise,  and  make's 
As  fat  as  tame  things :  one  good  deed,  dying  tongue- 
Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that.  [less, 
Our  praises  are  our  wages :  you  may  ride  \s 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.     But  to  the  goal : — 
My  last  good  deed  was  to  entreat  his  stay : 
What  was  my  first?  it  has  an  elder  sister, 
Or  I  mistake  you :  O,  would  her  name  were  Grace ! 
But  once  before  I  spoke  to  the  purpose :  when? 
Nay,  let  me  have 't;  I  long. 

Leon.  Why,  that  was  when 

Three  crabbed  months  had  sour'd  themselves  to 

death, 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand, 
And  clap  thyself  my  love :  then  didst  thou  utter, 
"  I  am  yours  for  ever." 

Her.  It  is  Grace  indeed. — 

Why,  lo  you  now,  I  have  spoke  to  the  purpose  twice : 
The  one  for  ever  earn'd  a  royal  husband; 
Th'  other  for  some  while  a  friend. 

[Giving  her  hand  to  Polixenes. 

Leon.  [Aside.]  Too  hot,  too  hot ! 

To  mingle  friendship  far,  is  mingling  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me, — my  heart  dances; 
But  not  for  joy, — not  joy. — This  entertainment 
May  a  free  face  put  on ;  derive  a  liberty 
From  heartiness,  from  bounty,  fertile  bosom, 
And  well  become  the  agent;  it  may,  I  grant: 
But  to  be  paddling  palms  and  pinching  fingers. 
As  now  they  are;  and  making  practised  smiles, 
As  in  a  looking-glass ;  and  then  to  sigh,  as  'twere 
The  mort  o'  the  deer;  O,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows. — Mamillius, 
Art  thou  my  boy? 
Mam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  T  fecks? 

Why,  that's  my  bawcock.     What,  hast  srautch'd 

thy  nose? — 
They  say,  it  is  a  copy  out  of  mine. 
Come,  captain, 
We  must  be  neat;— not  neat,  bat  cleanly,  captain: 
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Leon.  Ay,  but  why 

Cam.  To  satisfy  your  highness,  and  the  entreaties 
Of  our  most  gracious  mistress. 

Leon.  Satisfy 

The  entreaties  of  your  mistress ! — satisfy ! — 
Let  that  suffice.     I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils ;  wherein,  priest-like,  thou 
Hast  cleans'd  my  bosom, — I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reform'd :  but  we  have  been 
Deceived  in  thy  integrity,  deceived 
In  that  which  seems  so. 

Cam.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord ! 

Leon.  To  bide  upon 't, — thou  art  not  honest ;  or, 
If  thou  inclin'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward, 
Which  hoxes  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  course  requir'd ;  or  else  thou  must  be  counted 
A  servant  grafted  in  my  serious  trust, 
And  therein  negligent ;  or  else  a  fool, 
That  seest  a  game  play'd  home,  the  rich  stake  drawn, 
And  tak'st  it  all  for  jest. 

Cam.  My  gracious  lord, 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful ; 
In  every  one  of  these  no  man  is  free, 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear, 
Among  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world, 
Sometime  puts  forth:  in  your  affairs,  my  lord, 
If  ever  I  were  wilful -negligent, 
It  was  my  folly ;  if  industriously 
I  play'd  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence, 
Not  weighing  well  the  end ;  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted, 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Against  the  non-performance,  'twas  a  fear 
Which  oft  infects  the  wisest :  these,  my  lord, 
Are  such  allow'd  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of.     But,  beseech  your  grace, 
Be  plainer  with  me ;  let  me  know  my  trespass 
By  its  own  visage :  if  I  then  deny  it, 
'Tis  none  of  mine. 

Leon.  Have  not  you  seen,  Camillo, 

(But  that 's  past  doubt, — you  have,  or  your  eye-glass 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold  s  horn,)  or  heard, 
(For,  to  a  vision  so  apparent,  rumour 
Cannot  be  mute, )  or  thought,  (for  cogitation 
Resides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think,) 
My  wife  is  slippery?     If  thou  wilt  confess, 
(Or  else  be  impudently  negative, 
To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought),  then  say 
My  wife 's  a  hobbyhorse ;  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth -plight:  say't,  and  justify 't. 

Cam.  I  would  not  be  a  stander-by,  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken :  'shrew  my  heart, 
You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this ;  which  to  reiterate,  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true. 

Leon.  Is  whispering  nothing? 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek?  is  meeting  noses  ? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip?  stopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh?  (a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honesty)  horsing  foot  on  foot? 
Skulking  in  corners?  wishing  clocks  more  swift? 
Hours,  minutes?  noon,  midnight?  and  all  eyes  blind 
With  the  pin  and  web,  but  theirs,  theirs  only, 
That  would  unseen  be  wicked?  is  this  nothing? 
Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that 's  in 't,  is  nothing; 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing ;  Bohemia  nothing ;         | 


My  wife  is  nothing ;  nor  nothing  have  these  nothings, 
If  this  be  nothing. 

Cam.  Good  my  lord,  be  cur'd 

Of  this  diseased  opinion,  and  betimes ; 
For  'tis  most  dangerous. 

Leon.  Say  it  be,  'tis  true. 

Cam.  No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon.  It  is ;  you  lie,  you  lie : 

I  say  thou  liest,  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee ;    . 
Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave; 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both :  were  my  wife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass. 

Cam.  Who  does  infect  her? 

Leon.  Why,  he  that  wears  her  like  her  medal, 
hanging 
About  his  neck,  Bohemia :  who — if  I 
Had  servants  true  about  me  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits, 
Their  own  particular  thrifts, — they  would  do  that 
Which  should  undo  more  doing :  ay,  and  thou, 
His  cup-bearer, — whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench'd,  and  rear'd  to  worship ;  who  mayst 

see 
Plainly,  as  heaven  sees  earth,  and  earth  sees  hea- 
How  I  am  galled, — mightst  bespice  a  cup,         [ven, 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  Tasting  wink  ; 
Which  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cam.  Sir,  my  lord, 

I  could  do  this,  and  that  with  no  rash  potion, 
But  with  a  lingering  dram,  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously,  like  poison :  but  I  cannot 
Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress, 
So  sovereignly  being  honourable. 
I  have  lovM  thee. — 

Leon.  Make  that  thy  question,  and  go  rot ! 

Dost  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation ;  sully 
The  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets, — 
Which  to  preserve  is  sleep,  which  being  spotted, 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps ; — 
Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o'  the  prince,  my  son, 
(Who,  I  do  think  is  mine,  and  love  as  mine,) 
Without  ripe  moving  to 't?    Would  I  do  this? 
Could  man  so  blench? 

Cam.  I  must  believe  you,  Sir : 

I  do;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for't; 
Provided,  that  when  he 's  removed,  your  highness 
Will  take  again  your  queen,  as  yours  at  first, 
Even  for  your  son's  sake;  and  thereby  for  sealing 
The  injury  of  tongues,  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

Leon.  Thou  dost  advise  me, 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  down : 
I  '11  give  no  blemish  to  her  honour,  none. 

Cam.  My  lord, 
Go  then ;  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia, 
And  with  your  queen.     I  am  his  cupbearer: 
If  from  me  he  have  wholesome  beverage, 
Account  me  not  your  servant. 

Leon.  This  is  all : — 

Do 't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart; 
Do 't  not,  thou  split'st  thine  own. 

Cam.  I  '11  do 't,  my  lord. 

Leon.  I  will  seem  friendly,  as  thou  hast  advisVl 
me.  [Exit. 
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ACT  II. 
Scene  I. — Sicilia.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Hermione,  Mamillius,  and  Ladies. 

Her.  Take  the  boy  to  you :  he  so  troubles  me, 
'Tis  past  enduring. 

i  Lady.  Come,  my  gracious  lord, 

Shall  I  be  your  play-fellow? 

Mam.  No,  I  '11  none  of  you. 

1  Lady.  Why,  my  sweet  lord? 

Mam.  You  '11  kiss  me  hard ;  and  speak  to  me  as  if 
I  were  a  baby  still. — I  love  you  better. 

2  Lady.  And  why  so,  my  lord? 

Mam.  Not  for  because 

Your  brows  are  blacker ;  yet  black  brows,  they  say, 
Become  some  women  best,  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  semi-circle. 
Or  a  half-moon  made  with  a  pen. 

2  Lady.  Who  taught  you  this? 

Mam.   I  learn'd  it  out  of  women's  faces. — Pray 
now, 
What  colour  are  your  eyebrows? 

i  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 

Mam.  Nay,  that 's  a  mock :  I  have  seen  a  lady's 
nose 
That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eyebrows. 

2  Lady.  Hark  ye ; 

The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace :  we  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince, 
One  of  these  days ;  and  then  you  'd  wanton  with  us, 
If  we  would  have  you. 

I  Lady.  She  is  spread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  bulk :  good  time  encounter  her ! 

Her.  What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you?  Come,  Sir, 
I  am  for  you  again :  pray  you,  sit  by  us,  [now 

And  tell  s  a  tale. 

Mam.  Merry,  or  sad,  shall 't  be? 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam.  A  sad  tale 's  best  for  winter. 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her,  Let 's  have  that,  good  Sir. 

Come  on ;  sit  down : — come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites ;  you  're  powerful  at  it 

Mam.  There  was  a  man, — 

Her.  Nay,  come,  sit  down;  then  on. 

Mam.    Dwelt  by  a  churchyard : — I  will  tell  it 
softly; 
Yond'  crickets  shall  not  hear  it 

Her.  Come  on,  then, 

And  give 't  me  in  mine  ear. 

Enter  Lbontbs,  Antigonus,  Lords,  and  Guards. 

Leon.  Was  he  met  there?  his  train?  Camillowith 
him? 

I  Lord.  Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  them;  never 
Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way :  I  ey'd  them 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Leon.  How  blcss'd  am  I 

In  my  just  censure,  in  my  true  opinion ! — 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge !     How  accurs'd 
In  being  so  blest ! — There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  stcep'd,  and  one  may  drink,  depart, 
And  yet  partake  no  venom ;  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected :  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides, 
With  violent  hefts:— I  have  drunk,  and  seen  the 
spider. 


Camillo  was  his  help  in  this,  his  pander : — 
There  is  a  plot  against  my  life,  my  crown ; 
All 's  true  that  is  mistrusted : — that  false  villain, 
Whom  I  employed,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him : 
He  has  discovered  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinch'd  thing ;  yea,  a  very  trick 
For  them  to  play  at  will. — How  came  the  posterns 
So  easily  open? 

I  Lord.  By  his  great  authority ; 

Which  often  hath  no  less  prevail'd  than  so, 
On  your  command. 

Leon.  I  know't  too  w^U. — 

[To  Hermione.]  Give  me  the  boy:  I  am  glad  you 

did  not  nurse  him : 
Though  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her.  What  is  this?  sport? 

Leon.  Bear  the  boy  hence ;  he  shall  not  come  about 
her; 
Away  with  him ! — [Exit  Mamillius,  attended.]  and 

let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she 's  big  with ;  for  'tis  Polixenes 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her.  But  I  'd  say  he  had  not ; 

And  I  '11  be  sworn  you  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  hayward. 

Leon.  You,  my  lords," 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 
To  say,  "she  is  a  goodly  lady,"  and 
The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add, 
'"Tis  pity  she's  not  honest,  honourable:" 
Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  form, 
(Which,   on  my  faith,  deserves  high  speech,)  and 

straight 
The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ha,  (these  petty  brands 
That  calumny  doth  use, — O,  I  am  out, — 
That  mercy  does ;  for  calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itself) — these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and  ha's, 
When  you  have  said  "  she 's  goodly,"  come  between. 
Ere  you  can  say  "  she 's  honest : "  but  be  *t  known, 
From  him  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it  should  be, 
She 's  an  adult'ress. 

Her.  Should  a  villain  say  so, 

The  most  replenish'd  villain  in  the  world, 
He  were  as  much  more  villain :  you,  my  lord, 
Do  but  mistake. 

Leon.  You  have  mistook,  my  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes :  O  thou  thing ! 
Which  I  '11  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place, 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent, 
Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees, 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar! — I  have  said 
She 's  an  adult'ress;  I  have  said  with  whom: 
More,  she 's  a  traitor;  and  Camillo  is 
A  federary  with  her;  and  one  that  knows 
What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself, 
But  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  she 's 
A  bed-swerver,  even  as  bad  as  those 
That  vulgars  give  bold'st  titles;  ay,  and  privy 
To  this  their  Site  escape. 

Her.  No,  by  my  life, 

Privy  to  none  of  this.     How  will  this  grieve  you, 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  publish'd  me !     Gentle  my  lord, 
You  scarce  can  right  me  throughly  then,  to  say 
You  did  mistake. 

Leon.  No ;  if  I  mistake 

In  those  foundations  which  I  build  upon, 
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Gaoler.  So  please  you,  Madam, 
To  put  apart  these  your  attendants,  I 
Shall  bring  Emilia  forth. 

Paul.  I  pray  now,  call  her. — 

Withdraw  yourselves.  [Exeunt  Attendants. 

Cooler.  And,  Madam, 

I  must  be  present  at  your  conference. 

Paul.  Well,  be 't  so,  pr'ythee.  [Exit  Gaoler. 

Here 's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain, 
As  passes  colouring. 

Rc-entrr  Gaoler,  with  Emilia. 

Dear  gentlewoman, 
How  fares  our  gracious  lady? 

Emit.  As  well  as  one  so  great  and  so  forlorn 
May  hold  together:  on  her  frights  and  griefs, 
(Which  never  tender  lady  hath  borne  greater,) 
She  is,  something  before  her  time,  dehver'd. 

Paul.  A  boy? 

Etnil.  A  daughter;  and  a  goodly  babe, 

Lusty,  and  like  to  live:  the  queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in't;  says,  "  My  poor  prisoner, 
I  am  innocent  as  you." 

Paul.  I  dare  be  sworn : — 

These  dangerous  unsafe  lunes  i'  the  king,  beshrew 

them! 
He  must  be  told  on 't,  and  he  shall :  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  I  '11  take 't  upon  me : 
If  I  prove  hbney-mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister, 
And  never  to  my  red -look 'd  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more. — Pray  you,  Emilia, 
Commend  my  best  obedience  to  the  queen: 
If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 
I  '11  show  't  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  the  loud'st     We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  soften  at  the  sight  o'  the  child : 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. 

Emil.  Most  worthy  Madam, 

Your  honour,  and  your  goodness,  is  so  evident, 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 
A  thriving  issue :  there  is  no  lady  living 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand.    Please  your  ladyship 
To  visit  the  next  room,  I  '11  presently 
Acquaint  the  queen  of  your  most  noble  offer; 
Who,  but  to-diay,  hammer' d  of  this  design, 
But  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honour, 
Lest  she  should  be  denied. 

Paul.  Tell  her,  Emilia, 

I  '11  use  that  tongue  I  have :  if  wit  flow  from  it, 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom,  let  it  not  be  doubted 
I  shall  do  good. 

Emil.  Now,  be  you  blest  for  it ! 

I  '11  to  the  queen :  please  you,  come  something  nearer. 

Gaoler.  Madam,  if 't  please  the  queen  to  send  the 
babe, 
I  know  not  what  I  shall  incur  to  pass  it, 
Having  no  warrant 

Paul.  You  need  not  fear  it,  Sir : 

The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb,  and  is, 
By  law  and  process  of  great  nature,  thence 
Freed  and  enfranchis'd ;  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king,  nor  guilty  of, 
If  any  be,  the  trespass  of  the  queen. 

Gaoler.  I  do  believe  it 

Paul.  Do  not  you  fear:  upon  mine  honour,  I 
Will  stand  betwixt  you  and  danger.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IIL—  Sicilia.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Lbokths,  Antigonus,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Leon.  Nor  night,  nor  day,  no  rest :  it  is  but  weak- 
ness 
To  bear  the  matter  thus, — mere  weakness.     If 
The  cause  were  not  in  being, — part  o*  the  cause, 
She,  th'  adulteress ;  for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof;  but  she 
I  can  hook  to  me : — say,  that  she  were  gone, 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  again. — Who  *s  there? 

I  Atten.  [Advancing.]  My  lord? 

Leon.  How  does  the  boy? 

I  Atten.  He  took  good  rest  to-night ; 

'Tis  hop'd  his  sickness  is  discharged. 

Leon.  To  see  his  nobleness ! 

Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother, 
He  straight  declin'd,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply, 
Fastened  and  fix'd  the  shame  on 't  in  himself 
Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep, 
And  downright  languish'd. — Leave  me  solely: — go, 
See  how  he  fares.     [Exit  Attendant] — Fie,  fie!  no 

thought  of  him ; — 
The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me :  in  himself  too  mighty, 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance, — let  him  be, 
Until  a  time  may  serve :  for  present  vengeance, 
Take  it  on  her.     Camillo  and  Polixenes 
Laugh  at  me,  make  their  pastime  at  my  sorrow : 
They  should  not  laugh,  if  I  could  reach  them ;  nor 
Shall  she,  within  my  power. 

Enter  Paulina,  with  a  child. 

1  Lord.  You  must  not  enter. 
Paul.  Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second  to 

Fear  you  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas,        [me : 
Than  the  queen's  life?  a  gracious  innocent  soul, 
More  free  than  he  is  jealous. 
Ant.  That 's  enough. 

2  Atten.  Madam,  he  hath  not  slept  to-night;  com- 
None  should  come  at  him.  [manded 

Paul.  Not  so  hot,  good  Sir : 

I  come  to  bring  him  sleep.     'Tis  such  as  you, — 
That  creep  like  shadows  by  him,  and  do  sigh 
At  each  his  needless  heavings, — such  as  you 
Nourish  the  cause  of  his  awaking :  I 
Do  come  with  words  as  med'cinal  as  true, 
Honest  as  either,  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Leon.  What  noise  there,  ho? 

Paul.  No  noise,  my  lord ;  but  needful  conference 
About  some  gossips  for  your  highness. 

Leon.  How! — 

Away  with  that  audacious  lady ! — Antigonus, 
I  charg'd  thee  that  she  should  not  come  about  me : 
I  knew  she  would. 

Ant.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord, 

On  your  displeasure's  peril,  and  on  mine, 
She  should  not  visit  you. 

Leon.  What !  canst  not  rule  her  ? 

Paul.  From  all  dishonesty  he  can :  in  this, 
(Unless  he  take  the  course  that  you  have  done, 
Commit  me  for  committing  honour,)  trust  it, 
He  shall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  Lo,  you  now ! ,  you  hear : 

When  she  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run ; 
But  she  '11  not  stumble. 
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That  my  ability  may  undergo, 

And  nobleness  impose :  at  least,  thus  much,— 

I  '11  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left, 

To  save  the  innocent : — any  thing  possible. 

.    Leon.  It  shall  be  possible.     Swear  by  this  sword, 

Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 

Ant.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Mark,  and  perform  it, — seest  thou?  for  the 
fail 
Of  any  point  in  't  shall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongu'd  wife, 
Whom  for  this  time  we  pardon.     We  enjoin  thee, 
As  thou  art  liegeman  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  bastard  hence;  and  that  thou  bear  it 
To  some  remote  and  desert  place,  quite  out 
Of  our  dominions;  and  that  there  thou  leave  it, 
Without  more  mercy,  to  its  own  protection, 
And  favour  of  the  climate.     As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee, 
On  thy  soul's  peril  and  thy  body's  torture, 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place, 
Where  chance  may  nurse,  or  end  it     Take  it  up. 

Ant.  I  swear  to  do  this,  though  a  present  death 
Had  been  more  merciful. — Come  on,  poor  babe: 
Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ravens 
To  be  thy  nurses !     Wolves  and  bears,  they  say, 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity. — Sir,  be  prosperous 
In  more  than  this  deed  doth  require ! — And  blessing, 
Against  this  cruelty,  fight  on  thy  side, 
Poor  thing,  condemn' d  to  loss ! 

[Exit  with  the  chUd. 

Leon.  No,  I  'U  not  rear 

Another's  issue. 

2  At/en.  Please  your  highness,  posts, 

From  those  you  sent  to  the  oracle,  are  come 
An  hour  since :  Cleomenes  and  Dion, 
Being  well  arriv'd  from  Delphos,  are  both  landed, 
Hasting  to  the  court 

I  Lord.  So  please  you,  Sir,  their  speed 

Hath  been  beyond  account. 

Leon.  Twenty-three  days 

They  have  been  absent :  'tis  good  speed ;  foretells 
The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have 
The  truth  of  this  appear.     Prepare  you,  lords; 
Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady ;  for,  as  she  hath 
Been  publicly  accus'd,  so  shall  she  have 
A  just  and  open  trial.     While  she  lives, 
My  heart  will  be  a  burden  to  me.     Leave  me ; 
And  think  upon  my  bidding.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  III. 
SCENE  L — Sicilia.     A  Street  in  some  Town. 

Enter  Cleomenes  and  Dion. 

Cleo.  The  climate 's  delicate ;  the  air  most  sweet ; 
Fertile  the  isle ;  the  temple  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  bears. 

Dion.  I. shall  report, 

For  most  it  caught  me,  the  celestial  habits 
(Methinks  I  so  should  term  them)  and  the  reverence 
Of  the  grave  wearers.     O,  the  sacrifice ! 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i'  the  offering! 


Cleo.  But,  of  all,  the  burst 

And  the  ear-deafening  voice  o'  the  oracle, 
Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  so  surpris'd  my  sense, 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Dion.  If  th'  event  o'  the  journey 

Prove  as  successful  to  the  queen, — O,  be't  so! — 
As  it  hath  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy, 
The  time  is  worth  the  use  on 't. 

Cleo.  Great  Apollo 

Turn  all  to  the  best !     These  proclamations, 
So  forcing  faults  upon  Hermione, 
I  little  like. 

Dion.  The  violent  carriage  of  it 

Will  clear,  or  end,  the  business :  when  the  oracle 
(Thus  by  Apollo's  great  divine  seai'd  up) 
Shall  the  contents  discover,  something  rare, 
Even  then,   will  rush  to  knowledge.— Go, — fresh 

horses ; — 
And  gracious  be  the  issue !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— Sicilia.    A  Court  of  Justice. 

Leontbs,  Lords,  and  Officers,  arranged. 

Leon.  This  sessions  (to  our  great  griefi  we  pro- 
nounce) 
Even  pushes  'gainst  our  heart ; — the  party  tried, 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  our  wife,  and  one, 
Of  us  too  much  belov'd.     Let  us  be  clear'd 
Of  being  tyrannous,  since  we  so  openly 
Proceed  in  justice ;  which  shall  have  due  course, 
Even  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgation. — 
Produce  the  prisoner. 

Offi.  It  is  his  highness'  pleasure  that  the  queen 
Appear  in  person  here  in  court. — Silence! 

Hermione  is  brought  in,  guarded:  Paulina  and  Ladies 

attending. 

Leon.  Read  the  indictment 

Offi.  [Reads.]  "  Hermione,  queen  to  the  worthy 
Leontes,  king  of  Sicilia,  thou  art  here  accused  and 
arraigned  of  high  treason,  in  committing  adulter}' 
with  Polixenes,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  conspiring 
with  Camillo  to  take  away  the  life  of  our  sovereign 
lord  the  king,  thy  royal  husband :  the  pretence 
whereof  being  by  circumstances  partly  laid  open, 
thou,  Hermione,  contrary  to  the  faith  and  allegiance 
of  a  true  subject,  didst  counsel  and  aid  them,  for 
their  better  safety,  to  fly  away  by  night" 

Her.  Since  what  I  am  to  say,  must  be  but  that 
Which  contradicts  my  accusation,  and 
The  testimony  on  my  part  no  other 
But  what  comes  from  myself,  it  shall  scarce  boot  me 
To  say,  "Not  guilty:"  mine  integrity 
Being  counted  falsehood,  shall,  as  I  express  it, 
Be  so  receiv'd.     But  thus, — if  powers  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions,  (as  they  do,) 
I  doubt  not,  then,  but  innocence  shall  make 
False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience. — You,  my  lord,  best  know 
(Who  least  will  seem  to  do  so)  my  past  life 
Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true, 
As  I  am  now  unhappy :  which  is  more 
Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd 
And  play'd  to  take  spectators ;  for,  behold  me, — • 
A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter, 
The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince, — here  standing 
To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honour,  'fore 
Who  please  to  come  and  hear.     For  life,  I  prize  it 
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But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 

My  swift  command,  though  I  with  death  and  with 

Reward  did  threaten  and  encourage  him, 

Not  doing  it,  and  being  done :  he,  most  humane, 

And  fill'd  with  honour,  to  my  kingly  guest 

Unclasp'd  my  practice;  quit  his  fortunes  here, 

Which  you  knew  groat;  and  to  the  certain  hazard 

Of  all  incertainties  himself  commended, 

No  richer  than  his  honour. — How  he  glisters 

Thorough  my  rust !  and  how  his  piety 

Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker! 

Reenter  Paulina. 

Paul.  Woe  the  while ! 

O,  cut  my  lace,  lest  my  hearty  cracking  it, 
Break  too ! 

I  Lord.  What  fit  is  this,  good  lady? 

Paul.  What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  hast  for  me? 
What  wheels?  racks?  fires?     What  flaying?  boiling 
In  leads,  or  oils?  what  old,  or  newer  torture 
Must  I  receive,  whose  every  word  deserves 
To  taste  of  thy  most  worst?    Thy  tyranny, 
Together  working  with  thy  jealousies, — 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine, — O,  think  what  they  have  done, 
And  then  run  mad  indeed,—  stark  mad !  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it 
That  thou  betray'dst  Polixenes,  'twas  nothing, — 
That  did  but  show  thee  of  a  fool,  inconstant, 
And  damnable  ungrateful ;  nor  was 't  much, 
Thou  wouldst  have  poison'd  good  Camillo's  honour, 
To  have  him  kill  a  king ; — poor  trespasses, 
More  monstrous  standing  by :  whereof  I  reckon  • 
The  casting  forth  to  crows  thy  baby  daughter, 
To  be  or  .none,  or  little, — though  a  devil 
Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire,  ere  done 't ; 
Nor  is  't  directly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 
Of  the  young  prince,  whose  honourable  thoughts 
(Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tender)  cleft  the  heart 
That  could  conceive  a  gross  and  foolish  sire 
Blemish'd  his  gracious  dam :  this  is  not,  no, 
Laid  to  thy  answer :  but  the  last, — O  lords, 
When  I  have  said,  cry,  woe!— the  queen,  the  queen, 
The  sweet'st,  dear'st  creature 's  dead;  and  vengeance 
Not  dropp'd  down  yet  [for't 

I  Lord.  The  higher  powers  forbid ! 

Paul.  I  say  she 's  dead ;  I  '11  swear  t :  if  word  nor 
Prevail  not,  go  and  see :  if  you  can  bring  [oath 

Tincture,  or  lustre,  in  her  lip,  her  eye, 
Heat  outwardly,  or  breath  within,  I  '11  serve  you 
As  I  would  do  the  gods. — But,  O  thou  tyrant! 
Do  not  repent  these  things ;  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  thy  woes  can  stir :  therefore  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  despair.     A  thousand  knees 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting, 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert 

Leon.  Go  on,  go  on : 

Thou  canst  not  speak  too  much ;  I  have  deserv'd 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest. 

1  Lord.  Say  no  more  : 

Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault 
I'  the  boldness  of  your  speech. 

Paul.  I  am  sorry  for 't : 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them, 
I  do  repent.     Alas,  I  have  show'd  too  much 
The  rashness  of  a  woman !     He  is  touch'd       [help, 
To  the  noble  heart. — What's  gone,  and  what's  past 


Should  be  past  grief:  do  not  receive  affliction 
At  my  petition ;  I  beseech  you,  rather 
Let  me  be  punish'd,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  should  forget.     Now,  good  my  liege, 
Sir,  royal  Sir,  forgive  a  foolish  woman : 
The  love  I  bore  your  queen, — lo,  fool  again ! — 
I  '11  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children ; 
I  '11  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord, 
•  Who  is  lost  too :  take  your  patience  to  you, 
And  I  '11  say  nothing. 

Leon.  Thou  didst  speak  but  well, 

When  most  the  truth ;  which  I  receive  much  better, 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee.     Pr'ythee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen  and  son : 
One  grave  shall  be  for  both ;  upon  them  shall 
The  causes  of  their  death  appear,  unto 
Our  shame  perpetual.     Once  a  day  I  'II  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie ;  and  tears  shed  there 
Shall  be  my  recreation :  so  long  as  nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long 
I  daily  vow  to  use  it.     Come,  and  lead  me 
To  these  sorrows.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Bohemia.     A  desert  Country  near 

the  Sea. 

Enter  Antigonus,  with  the  babe;  and  a  Mariner. 

Ant.  Thou  art  perfect,  then,  our  ship  hath  touch'd 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia?  [upon 

Alar.  Ay,  my  lord ;  and  fear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time :  the  skies  look  grimly, 
And  threaten  present  blusters.  In  my  conscience, 
iTRrfceavjens  wjth  that  we  have  in  hand  arc  angry, 
And  frown  upon  us. 

A  nt.  Their  sacred  wills  be  done ! — Go,  get  aboard  ; 
Look  to  thy  bark :  I  '11  not  be  long  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar.  Make  your  best  haste ;  and  go  not 

Too  far  i'  the  land :  'tis  like  to  be  loud  weather; 
Besides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey  that  keep  upon 't 

Ant.  Go  thou  away: 

I  '11  follow  instantly. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  so  rid  o'  the  business.  [Exit. 

Ant.  Come,  poor  babe: — 

I  have  heard,  (but  not  believ'd,)  the  spirits  o'  the 

dead 
May  walk  again :  if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  me  last  night ;  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking.     To  me  comes  a  creature, 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some  another; 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow, 
So  fill'd,  and  so  becoming :  in  pure  white  robes, 
Like  very  sanctity,  she  did  approach 
My  cabin  where  I  lay ;  thrice  boVd  before  me  \ 
And,  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts :  the  fury  spent,  anon 
Did  this  break  from  her:  "Good  Antigonus, 
"Since  fate,  against  thy  better  disposition, 
"Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  thrower-out 
"Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath, — 
"Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia, 
"There  weep,  and  leave  it  crying ;  and,  for  the 

babe 
"Is  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdita, 
"I  pr'ythee,  call 't     For  this  ungentle  business, 
"  Put  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  ne'er  shalt  see 
"Thy  wife  Paulina  more:"— and  so,  with  shrieka 
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Pol,  Masterly  done  : 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leon,  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in  \ 
As  we  ore  mock'd  with  art 

Paul,  I  '11  draw  the  curtain : 

My  lord 's  almost  so  far  transported,  that 
He  '11  think  anon  it  lives. 

Leon,  O  sweet  Paulina, 

Make  me  to  think  so  twenty  years  together! 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.     Let 't  alone. 

Paul.  I  am  sorry,  Sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirrM  you : 
I  could  afflict  you  farther.  [but 

Leon,  Do,  Paulina; 

For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort — Still,  methinks, 
There  is  an  air  comes  from  her:  what  fine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath?    Let  no  man  mock  me, 
For  I  will  kiss  her. 

Paul.  Good  my  lord,  forbear : 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet ; 
You'll  mar  it,  if  you  kiss  it;  stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting.     Shall  I  draw  the  curtain? 

Leon.  No,  not  these  twenty  years. 

Per.  So  long  could  I 

Stand  by,  a  looker  on. 

Paul.  Either  forbear, 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement     If  you  can  behold  it, 
I  '11  make  the  statue  move  indeed ;  descend, 
And  take  you  by  the  hand :  but  then  you  '11  think 
(Which  I  protest  against)  I  am  assisted 
By  wicked  powers. 

Leon,  What  you  can  make  her  do, 

I  am  content  to  look  on :  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear;  for  'tis  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak,  as  move. 

Paul.  It  is  requir'd 

You  do  awake  your  faith.     Then,  all  stand  still; 
Or  those  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart 

Leon.  Proceed : 

No  foot  shall  stir. 

Paul.  Music,  awake  her;  strike! — [Music. 

'Tis  time ;  descend ;  be  stone  no  move;  approach ; 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.     Come; 
I  '11  fill  your  grave  up :  stir;  nay,  come  away; 
Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you. — You  perceive,  she  stirs: 

[Hermione  descetids  from  the  pedestal. 
Start  not ;  her  actions  shall  be  holy,  as 
You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful :  do  not  shun  her, 
Until  you  see  her  die  again;  for  then 
You  kdl  her  double.     Nay,  present  your  hand : 
When  she  was  young,  you  woo'd  her;  now,  in  age, 
Is  she  become  the  suitor. 


Leon.  [Embracing her.]  O,  she's  warm! 
If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  art 
Lawful  as  eating. 

Pol.  She  embraces  him. 

Cetm.  She  hangs  about  his  neck : 
If  she  pertain  to  life,  let  her  speak  too. 

Pol.  Ay,  and  make  it  manifest  where  she  has  livM, 
Or  how  stol'n  from  the  dead. 

Paul.  That  she  is  living, 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
Like  an  old  tale :  but  it  appears  she  lives, 
Though  yet  she  speak  not     Mark  a  little  while. — 
Please  you  to  interpose,  fair  Madam :  kneel, 
And  pray  your  mother's  blessing. — Turn,  good  lady ; 
Our  Perdita  is  found. 

[Presenting  Perdita,  who  kneeh  to 
Hermione. 

Her.  You  gods,  look  down, 

And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces 
Upon  my  daughter's  head ! — Tell  me,  mine  own, 
Where  hast  thou  been  preserv'd?  where  livM?  how 

found 
Thy  father's  court?  for  thou  ahalt  hear,  that  I, — 
.  Knowing  by  Paulina  that  the  oracle 
1  Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  being, — have  preserv'd 
Myself  to  see  the  issue. 

PauL  There 's  time  enough  for  that ; 

Lest  they  desire,  upon  this  push,  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation. — Go  together, 
You  precious  winners  all;  your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one.     I,  an  old  turtle, 
Will  wing  me  to  same  wither'd  bough,  and  there 
My  mate,  that 's  never  to  be  found  again, 
Lament  till  I  am  lost. 

Leon.  O  peace,  Paulina! 

Thou  shouldst  a  husband  take  by  my  consent, 
As  I  by  thine,  a  wife :  this  is  a  match, 
And  made  between 's  by  vows.     Thou  hast  found 

mine; 
But  how,  is  to  be  question'd, — for  I  saw  her, 
As  I  thought,  dead;  and  have  in  vain  said  many 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave.     I  '11  not  seek  far 
(For  him,  I  partly  know  his  mind)  to  find  thee 
An  honourable  husband. — Come,  Camilla, 
And  take  her  by  the  hand,  whose  worth  and  honesty 
Is  richly  noted,  and  here  Justified 
By  us,  a  pair  of  kings. — Let 's  from  this  place. — 
What !  look  upon  my  brother: — both  your  pardons, 
That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 
My  ill  suspicion. — This  your  son-in-law, 
And  son  unto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  directing,) 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter. — Good  Paulina,. 
Lead  us  from  hence ;  where  we  may  leisurely 
Each  one  demand,  and  answer  to  his  part 
Perform' d  in  tins  wide  gap  of  time,  since  first 
We  were  dissevcr'd :  hastily  lead  away.       [Exeunt 
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Eli.  Out  on  thee,  rude  man!  thou  dost  shame  thy 
mother, 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

Bast.  I,  Madam?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it, — 
That  is  my  brother's  plea  and  none  of  mine ; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  lair  five  hundred  pound  a-year : 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour,  and  my  land! 

K.  John,  A  good  blunt  fellow. — Why,   being 
younger  born, 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance? 

Bast.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slander' d  me  with  bastardy : 
But  whe'r  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no, 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head ; 
But,  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me!) 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  Sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both, 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him, — 
O,  old  Sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 
I  give  heaven  thanks,  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

K.  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  lent 
us  here ! 

Eli.  He  hath  a  trick  of  Cceur-de-lion's  face; 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him : 
Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man? 

K.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts, 
And  finds  them  perfect  Richard. — Sirrah,  speak, 
What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother  s  land? 

Bast.  Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my  father, 
With  that  half-face  would  he  have  all  my  land : 
A  half-fac'd  groat  five  hundred  pound  a-year ! 

Rob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father  liv'd, 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much, — 

Bast.  Well,  Sir,  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land : 
Your  tale  must  be,  how  he  employed  my  mother. 

Rob.  And  once  despatch 'd  him  in  an  embassy 
To  Germany,  there,  with  the  emperor, 
To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time. 
The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king, 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojourn'd  at  my  father's  ; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail,  I  shame  to  speak, — 
But  truth  is  truth :  large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay, 
(As  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  himself,) 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeath'd 
His  lands  to  me;  and  took  it,  on  his  death, 
That  this,  my  mother's  son,  was  none  of  his; 
And  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine, 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

K.  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate, — 
Your  tether's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him ; 
And  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers; 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
That  marry  wives.     Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother, 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son, 
Had  of  your  father  claim'd  this  son  for  his? 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world  ; 
In  sooth,  he  might :  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's, 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him ;  nor  your  father, 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him:  this  concludes, — 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir; 
Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 


Rob.  Shall,  then,  my  father's  will  be  of  no  force 
To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  his? 

Bast.  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  Sir, 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 

Eli.  Whether  hadst  thou  rather  be  a  Faulcon- 
And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy.  land,       [bridge, 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Cceur-de-lion, 
Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside? 

Bast.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape, 
And  I  had  his,  Sir  Robert  his,  like  him ; 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding- rods, 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuff 'd ;  my  face  so  thin, 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose, 
Lest  men  should  say,  "  Look,  where  three-farthings 

goes!" 
And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land, — 
Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  place, 
1  'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face ; 
I  would  not  be  Sir  Nob  in  any  case. 

Eli.  I  like  thee  well :  wilt  thou  forsake  thy  fortune, 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me? 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 

Bast.  Brother,  take  you  my  land,  I'll  take  my 
chance : 
Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a-year ; 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  five  pence,  and  'tis  dear. — 
Madam,  I  '11  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

Eli.  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thither. 

Bast.  Our  country  manners  give  our  letters  way. 

K.  John.  What  is  thy  name? 

Bast.  Philip,  my  liege, — so  is  my  name  begun, — 
Philip,  good  old  Sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 

K.  John.  From  henceforth  bear  his  name  whose 
form  thou  bearest : 
Kneel  thou  down  Philip,  but  arise  more  great, — 
Arise  Sir  Richard,  and  Plantagcnet.  [hand : 

Bast.  Brother,  by  the  mothers  side,  give  me  your 
My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land. — 
Now  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day, 
When  I  was  got,  Sir  Robert  was  away. 

Eli.  The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet ! 
I  am  thy  gran  dam,  Richard ;  call  me  so. 

Bast.  Madam,  by  chance,  but  not  by  truth :  what 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right,      [though? 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch; 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day,  must  walk  by  night ; 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch; 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot; 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot.  [desire ; 

K.  John.  Go  Faulconbridge:  now  hast  thou  thy 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  'squire. — 
Come,  Madam, — and  come,  Richard;  we  must  speed 
For  France,  for  France ;  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

Bast.  Brother,  adieu :  good  fortune  come  to  thee ! 
For  thou  wast  got  i'  the  way  of  honesty. 

[Exeunt  alt  except  the  Bastard. 
A  foot  of  honour  better  than  X  was ; 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady: — 
"Good  den,  Sir  Richard:" — "  God-a-mercy,  fel- 
low;"— 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  I  '11  call  him  Peter ; 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names, — 
'Tis  too  respective,  and  too  sociable, 
For  your  conversion.     Now  your  traveller, — 
He  and  his  tooth-pick  at  my  worship's  mess ; 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  suffie'd, 
Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechize 
My  picked  man  of  countries : — "  My  dear  Sir," 
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In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick, 

That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you : 

I  warrant,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub.  [Aside.]  His  words  do  take  possession  of  my 
bosom. — 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.  [Showing  a  paper. 

[Aside.]  How  now,  foolish  rheum ! 

Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door! 
1  must  De  brief,  lest  resolution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  tears.— 
Can  you  not  read  it?  is  it  not  fair  writ? 

Arth.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect : 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  both  mine  eyes? 

Hub.  Young  boy,  I  must 

Arth.  And  will  you? 

Hub.  And  I  will. 

Arth.  Have  you  the  heart?   When  your  head  did 
but  ache, 
1  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again ; 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  chcer'd  up  the  heavy  time, 
Saying,  "What  lack  you?"  and,  "  Where  lies  vour 

grief?" 
Or,  "  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  yon?" 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still, 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you ; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love, 
And  call  it  cunning : — do,  an  if  you  will : 
If  heaven  be  pleas^i  that  you  must  use  me  ill, 
Why,  then  you  must. — Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes? 
These  eyes  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall 
So  much  as  frown  on  you? 

Hub.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it ; 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  Ah,  none  but  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it  I 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot, 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears, 
And  quench  this  fiery  indignation, 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence ; 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust, 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammer' d  iron? 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me, 
And  told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believ'd  him, — no  tongue  but 
Hubert's. 

Hub.  [Stamps.]  Come  forth. 

Reenter  Attendants,  with  cord,  irons,  6*?. 
Do  as  I  bid  you  da 

Arth.  O !  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me!  my  eyes  are 
out 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloodv  men. 

Hub.  Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bincf  him  here. 

Arth.  Alas!  what  need  you  be  so  boisterous- 
rough? 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  heaven's  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound ! 
Nayf  hear  me,  Hubert ! — drive  these  men  away, 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word, 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly : 
Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I  Ml  forgive  you, 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.  Go,  stand  within;  let  me  alone  with  him. 


I  Attend.  I  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such  a 
deed.  [Exeunt  Attendants. 

Arth.  Alas!     I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend : 
He  hath  a  stern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart  :— 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself. 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedy? 

Hub.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth.  O  heaven! — that  there  were  but  a  mote  in 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair,      [yours, 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense ! 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous  there, 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub.   Is  this  your  promise?  go  to,   hold  your 
tongue. 

Arth.  I  lubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes : 
I^t  me  not  hold  my  tongue, — let  me  not,  Hubert; 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue, 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes :  O,  spare  mine  eyes, 
Though  to  no  use  but  still  to  look  on  you ! — 
Lo !  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold, 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.  1  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth ;  the  fire  is  dead  with 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd  [grief, 

In  undescrv'd  extremes :  see  else  yourself; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out, 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush, 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert  r 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes ; 
And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compcll'd  to  fight, 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on. 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong, 
Deny  their  office :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire,  and  iron,  extends, 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub.  Well,  see  to  live ;  I  will  not  touch  thine  eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes : 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy, 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  burn  them  out 

Arth.  O,  now  you  look  like  Hubert !  all  this  while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hub.  Peace!  no  more.     Adieu. 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead ; 
I  'U  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports : 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure, 
That  Hubert  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

Arth.  O  heaven! — I  thank  you,  Hubert 

Hub.  Silence !  no  more :  go  closely  in  with  me : 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II.— Northampton.    A  Room  of  State  in 

the  Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  crowned;  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and 
other  Lords.     The  King  takes  his  state. 

K.  yohn.  Here  once  again  we  sit,  once  again 
crown'd, 
And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 
Pern.  This  "  once  again,"  but  that  your  highness 
pleas'd, 
Was  once  superfluous :  you  were  crown'd  before, 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  off; 
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I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed, 
After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine ; 
And,  now  it  is  half-conquerM,  must  I  back, 
Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Rome? 
Am  I  Rome's  slave?     What  penny  hath  Rome 

borne, 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent, 
To  underprop  this  action?  is 't  not  I, 
That  undergo  this  charge?  who  else  but  I, 
And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable, 
Sweat  in  this  business,  and  maintain  this  war? 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out, 
Vwe le  toy!  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns? 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game, 
To  win  this  easy  match,  pla/d  for  a  crown? 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set? 
No,  no,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said. 

Pand.  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work. 

Lew.  Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified, 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war, 
And  cull'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world, 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. — 

[Trumpet  sounds. 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us? 

Enter  the  Bastard,  attended. 

Bast,  According  to  the  fair  play  of  theworld, 
Let  me  have  audience ;  I  am  sent  to  speak : — 
My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him ; 
And,  as  you  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pand.  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful -opposite, 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties ; 
He  flatly  says,  he  '11  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bast.  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breath'd, 
The   youth    says  well. — Now,   hear  our   English 

king; 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepar'd;  and  reason  too,  he  should: 
This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach, 
This  harness'd  mask,  and  unadvised  revel, 
This  unhair'd  sauciness,  and  boyish  troops, 
The  king  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepar'd 
To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms, 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 
That  hand,  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  your 

door, 
To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatch ; 
To  dive,  like  buckets,  in  concealed  wells; 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks ; 
To  lie,  like  pawns,  lock'd  up  in  chests  and  trunks ; 
To  hug  with  swine ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and  prisons ;  and  to  thrill,  and  shake, 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow, 
Thinking  this  voice  an  armed  Englishman ; — 
Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here, 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement? 
No !    Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms ; 
And,  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery,  towers, 
To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest. — 
And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts, 
You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush. for  shame ; 
For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-visag'd  maids, 
Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums, — 


Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change, 
Their  neelds  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

Lew.  There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face  in 
peace ; 
We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us :  fare  thee  well : 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler. 

Pand.  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Bast.  No,  I  will  speak. 

Lew.  We  will  attend  to  neither.— 

Strike  up  the  drums ;  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest,  and  our  being  here. 

Bast.  Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will  07 
out; 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten :  do  but  start 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum, 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brae'd, 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall, 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear, 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder:  for  at  hand 
(Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here, 
Whom  he  hath  us'd  rather  for  sport  than  need) 
Is  warlike  John;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 

Lew.  Strike  up  your  drums,  to  find  this  danger 
out 

Bast  And  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  not 
doubt.  [Exeunt 

Scene  IIL — Near  St  Edmund's-Bury.    A  Field 

of  Battle. 

A  larums.    Enter  King  John  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us?    O,  tell 

me,  Hubert 
Hub.  Badly,  I  fear.     How  fares  your  majesty? 
K.  John.  This  fever,  that  hath  troubled  me  so 

long, 
Lies  heavy  on  me; — O,  my  heart  is  sick ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinsman,  Faulcon- 
,  bridge, 

1  Desires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field, 
And  send  him  word  by  me  which  way  you  go. 

K.  John.  Tell  him,    toward   Swinstead,   to   the 
abbey  there. 

Mess.  Be  of  good  comfort;  for  the  great  supply, 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here, 
Are  wreck'd  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin  sands. 
This  news  was  brought  to  Richard  but  even  now: 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themselves. 

K.  John.  Ah  me!  this  tyrant  fever  burns  me  up, 
And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 
Set  on  toward  Swinstead :  to  my  litter  straight ; 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  I  am  faint     [Exeunt 


Scene  TV. —Near  St  Edmund's-Bury.    Another 

Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Salisbury,  Pembroke,  Bigot,  mmd  others. 

Sal.  I  did  not  think  the  king  so  storM  with 

friends. 
Pern.  Up  once  again;  put  spirit  in  the  French: 
If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 
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Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out :  the  king 
Yet  speaks,  and,  peradventure,  may  recover. 

Bast.  Whom  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majesty? 

Hub.  Why,  know  you  not?  the  lords  are  all  come 
back, 
And  brought  prince  Henry  in  their  company; 
At  whose  request  the  king  hath  pardon'd  them, 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 

Bast.  Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  heaven, 
And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power! — 
I  '11  tell  uiee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night, 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide, — 
These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them; 
Myself,  well-mounted,  hardly  have  escap'd. 
Away,  before!  conduct  mc  to  the  king; 
I  doubt  he  will  be  dead  or  ere  I  come.       [Exeunt. 

Scene  VII. — The  Orchard  of  Swinstead- Abbey. 

2?«/!rr  Prince  Henry,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

P.  Hen*  It  is  too  late :  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly ;  and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pembroke. 

Pern.  His  highness  yet  doth  speak;  and  holds 
belief, 
That,  being  brought  into  the  open  air, 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assailetn  him. 

P.  Hen.  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard 
here. —  [Exit  Bigot. 

Doth  he  still  rage? 

Pern.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him ;  even  now  he  sung. 

P.  Hen.  O,  vanity  of  sickness !  fierce  extremes 
In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them  insensible;  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies, 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold, 
Confound  themselves.   'Tis  strange  that  death  should 

sing.— 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan, 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death, 
And  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest 

Sal.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince ;  for  you  are  born 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest, 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

Re-enter  Bigot  and  Attendants,  who  bring  in  King  John 

in  a  chair. 

K.  John.  Ay,  marry,  now  my  soul  hath  elbow- 
room; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom, 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust : 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment;  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

P.  Hen.  How  feres  your  majesty? 

K.  John.  Poison'd, — ill-fare; — dead, forsook,  cast 
off; 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come, 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw ; 
Nor  let  my  kingdoms  rivers  take  their  course 


Through  my  burn'd  bosom;  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold : — I  do  not  ask  you  much, 
I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  so  strait, 
And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that 

P.  Hen.  O,  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my 
tears, 
That  might  relieve  you ! 

K.  John.  '  The  salt  in  them  is  hot — 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confin'd  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprieYable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  O,  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion, 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  O  cousin,  thou  art  come  to  set  mine 
eye: 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burn'd ; 
And  all  the  shrouds,  wherewith  my  life  should  sail, 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair: 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered ; 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod, 
And  model  of  confounded  royalty. 

Bast.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward, 
Where,  heaven  he  knows,  how  we  shall  answer  him ; 
For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  of  my  power, 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove, 
Were  in  the  washes,  all  unwarily, 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.     [The  King  dies. 

Sal.  You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead  an 
ear. — 
My  liege!  my  lord! — But  now  a  king, — now  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Even  so  must  I  run  on,  and  even  so  stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay, 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  ? 

Bast.  Art  thou  gone  so?    I  do  but  stay  behind 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge, 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven, 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. — 
Now,  now,  you  stars,  that  move  in  your  right  spheres, 
Where  be  your  powers?    Show  now  your  mended 

faiths; 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again, 
To  push  destruction,  and  perpetual  shame, 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land. 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  sought ; 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

Sal.  It  seems  you  know  not,  then,  so  much  as  we : 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest, 
Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  Dauphin, 
And  brings  from  him  such  offers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  respect  may  take, 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

Sal.  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  despatch'd 
To  the  sea-side,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  disposing  of  the  cardinal : 
With  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords, 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  consummate  this  business  happily. 

Bast.  Let  it  be  so : — and  you,  my  noble  prince, 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spar'd, 
Shall  wait  upon  your  fathers  funeral. 

P.  Hen.  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  interr'd; 
For  so  he  will'd  it 
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ACT  L 
Scene  I.— London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Richard,  attended:  John  of  Gaunt,  and 

other  Nobles. 

K,  Rich.  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour'd  Lan- 
caster, 
Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band, 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  son, 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear; 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Gaunt.  I  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Tell  me,  moreover,  hast  thou  sounded 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice ;  piim, 

Or  worthily,  as  a  good  subject  should, 
On  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him? 

Gaunt.  As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that  argu- 
On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him,  [ment, — 
Aim'd  at  your  highness, — no  inveterate  malice. 

JC.  Rich.  Then  call  them  to  our  presence:  face 
to  face, 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 
Th'  accuser,  and  th'  accused,  freely  speak : — 

[Exeunt  some  Attendants. 
High-stomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire, 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 

Re-enter  Attendants  -with  Bolingbroke  and  Norfolk. 

Boling.  Many  years  of  happy  days  befall 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege! 

Nor.  Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap, 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown! 

K.  Rich.    We   thank  yon   both:    yet  one  but 
natters  us, 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason.— 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray? 


I 


Boling.   First,    (heaven    be    the    record   to   my 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love,  [speech !) 

Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince, 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate, 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence. — 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee, 
And  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  speak. 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth, 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant, 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live, — 
Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky, 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  Ay. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 
Willi  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat; 
And  wish,  (so  please  my  sovereign,)  ere  I  move, 
What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  right-drawn  sword  may 
prove. 

Nor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my 
zeal: 
'Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war, 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues, 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain; 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cool'd  for  this: 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast, 
As  to  be  hush'd,  and  naught  at  all  to  say : 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  curbs  me 
From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech.; 
Which  else  would  post,  until  it  had  return'd 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  his  throat. 
Setting  aside  his  high'  blood's  royalty, 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him; 
Call  him  a  sland'rous  coward,  and  a  villain: 
Which  to  maintain,  I  would  allow  him  odds; 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  a-foot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable, 
Where-ever  FJnglishman  durst  set  his  foot. 
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K.  Rich.  We  were  not  born  to  sue,  but  to  com- 
mand;— 
Which  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends, 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it, 
At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day : 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate : 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you,  we  shall  see 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry. — 
Lord  Marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms 
Be  ready  to  direct  these  home  alarms.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — London.      A  Room  in  the  Duke  of 

Lancaster's  Palace. 

Enter  Gaunt  and  Duchess  of  Glortkr. 

Gaunt.  Alas !  the  part  I  had  in  Glostcr's  blood 
Doth  more  solicit  me,  than  your  exclaims, 
To  stir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life : 
But  since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we?  cannot  correct, 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven ; 
Who,  when  they  see  the  hours  ripe  on  earth, 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

Duck.  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur? 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire? 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one, 
Were  as  seven  phials  of  his  sacred  blood, 
Or  seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one  root  : 
Some  of  those  seven  are  dried  by  nature's  course, 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  destinies  cut ; 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Gloster, 
One  phial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood, 
One  nourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt, 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded, 
By  envy's  hand,  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 
Ah,  Gaunt,  his  blood  was  thine!  that  bed,  that  womb, 
That  mettle,  that  self-mould,  that  fashion'd  thee, 
Made  him  a  man ;  and  though  thou  liv'stand  breath'st, 
Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him :  thou  dost  consent 
In  some  large  measure  to  thy  father's  death, 
In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretcned  brother  die, 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience,  Gaunt, — it  is  despair: 
In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughter'd, 
Thou  show'st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life, 
Teaching  stern  murder  how  to  butcher  thee : 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience, 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
What  shall  I  say?  to  safeguard  thine  own  life, 
The  best  way  is  to  venge  my  Gloster's  death. 

Gaunt.  God's  is  the  quarrel ;  for  God's  substitute, 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  sight, 
Hath  caus  d  his  death :  the  which,  if  wrongfully, 
Let  heaven  revenge ;  for  I  may  never  lift 
An  angry  arm  against  his  minister. 

Duck.  Where  then,  alas!  may  I  complain  myself? 

Gaunt.  To    God,    the   widow's    champion    and 
defence. 

Duck.  Why  then,  I  will.     Farewell,  old  Gaunt. 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight : 
O,  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  spear, 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast ! 
Or  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career, 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom, 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser's  back, 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 


A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford ! 
Farewell,  old  Gaunt :  thy  sometimes  brother's  wile 
With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 

Gaunt.  Sister,  farewell ;  I  must  to  Coventry : 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me ! 

Duck.   Yet   one  word   more. — Grief  boundeth 
where  it  falls, 
Not  with  the  empty  hollowness,  but  weight: 
I  take  my  leave  fcefore  I  have  begun ; 
For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo !  this  is  all : — nay,  yet  depart  not  so ; 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go ; 
I  shall  remember  more.     Bid  him — O,  what? — 
With  all  good  speed  at  Plashy  visit  me. 
Alack !  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see, 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish'd  walls, 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones? 
And  what  hear  there  for  welcome,  but  my  groans? 
Therefore  commend  me ;  let  him  not  come  there, 
To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  every  where. 
Desolate,  desolate,  will  I  hence,  and  die : 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Gosford  Green,  near  Coventry. 

List*  set  out*  and  a  Throne.     Heralds,  &c,  attending. 
Enter  the  Lord  Marshal  and  Aumerle. 

Mar.  My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford  arm'd? 

Aunt.  Yea,  at  all  points ;  and  longs  to  enter  in. 

Mar.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfully  and  bold, 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 

Aunt.  Why  then,    the   champions  are  prepar'd, 
and  stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 

Flourish  of  Trumpets.  Enter  King  Richard,  who  takes 
his  seat  on  his  Throne;  Gaunt,  Bushy,  Bagot,  Grebn, 
and  others,  who  take  their  places.  A  Trumpet  is 
sounded,  and  answered  by  another  Trumpet  within. 
Then  enter  Norfolk,  in  armour,  preceded  by  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms : 
Ask  him  his  name ;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.  [art, 

Mar.  In  God's  name  and  the  king's,  say  who  thou 
And  why  thou  com'st  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms ; 
Against  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what  thy  quarrel : 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood  and  thine  oath ; 
As  so  defend  thee  heaven  and  thy  valour ! 

Nor.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of 
Norfolk ; 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath, 
(Which,  God  defend,  a  knight  should  violate!) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth 
To  God,  my  king,  and  his  succeeding  issue, 
Against  the  duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  this  mine  army 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven ! 

[He  takes  his  seat. 

Trumpet  sounds.    Enter  Bolingbroke,  in  armour,  pre* 

ceded  by  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms, 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war; 
And  formally,  according  to  our  law, 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Y 
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The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile ; — 
The  hopeless  word  of — "  never  to  return  n 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

Nor.  A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign  liege, 
And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  highness*  mouth : 
A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hands. 
The  language  I  have  learn'd  these  forty  years, 
My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego, 
And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more, 
Than  an  unstringed  viol,  or  a  harp ; 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up, 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony: 
Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue, 
Doubly  portcullis'd  with  my  teeth  and  lips; 
And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse, 
Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now  : 
What  is  thy  sentence,  then,  but  speechless  death, 
Which    robs    my    tongue    from    breathing    native 
breath? 

K.  Rich.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate : 
After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Nor.  Then,  thus   I  turn  me  from  my  country's 
To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night,     [light, 

[Retiring. 

K.  Rich.  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath  with 
thee. 
Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banish'd  hands ; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  God, 
(Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves,) 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer: — 
You  never  shall  (so  help  you  troth  and  God!) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face ; 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
This  lowering  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate ; 
Nor  never  by  advised  purpose  meet 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill 
'Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 

Boling.  I  swear. 

Nor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

Boling.  Norfolk,  so  far,  as  to  mine  enemy ; — 
By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us, 
One  of  our  souls  had  wander'd  in  the  air, 
Banish'd  this  frail  sepulchre  of  our  flesh. 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banish'd  from  this  land : 
Confess  thy  treasons,  ere  thou  fly  the  realm; 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  soul. 

Nor.  No,  Bolingbroke :  if  ever  I  were  traitor, 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life, 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd,  as  from  hence ! 
But  what  thou  art,  God,  thou,  and  I  do  know; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  king  shall  rue. — 
Farewell,  my  liege. — Now  no  way  can  I  stray: 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world's  my  way. 

[Exit. 

K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine  eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart:  thy  sad  aspect 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banish'd  years 
Pluck'd  four  away. — [lb  Boling.]  Six  frozen  win- 
ters spent, 
Return  with  welcome  home  from  banishment 

Boling.  Howlooga  time  lies  in  one  little  word! 


Four  lagging  winters,  and  four  wanton  springs, 
End  in  a  word :  such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

Gaunt.  I  thank  my  liege,  that  in  regard  of  me 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile : 
But  little  vantage  shall«  I  reap  thereby; 
For,  ere  the  six  years  that  he  hath  to  spend. 
Can  change  their  moons  and  bring    their   times 

about, 

My  oil -dried  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light, 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done, 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years  to 
live.  [give : 

Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou  canst 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow, 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow; 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age, 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage; 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death, 
But,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

K.  Rich.  Thy  son  is  banish'd  upon  good  advice, 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party  verdict  gave : 
Why  at  our  justice  seem'st  thou,  then,  to  lower? 

Gaunt.  Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion 
You  urg'd  me  as  a  judge ;  but  I  had  rather      [sour. 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father. 
O,  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child, 
To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild: 
A  partial  slander  sought  I  to  avoid, 
And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroy'd. 
Alas,  I  look'd  when  some  of  you  should  say, 
I  was  too  strict,  to  make  mine  own  away ; 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue, 
Against  my  will,  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 

K.  Rich.  Cousin,  farewell;  and,  uncle,  bid  him 

Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go.  [so : 

[Flourish.    Exeunt  King  Richard  and  train. 

Aum.  Cousin,  farewell :  what  presence  must  not 
From  where  you  do  remain,  let  paper  show,  [know, 

Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I ;  for  I  will  ride, 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side.         [words, 

Gaunt  O !  to  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy 
That  thou  return'st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends? 

Boling.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you, 
WThen  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  th  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart 

Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time. 

Boling.  Toy  absent,  grief  is  present  fox  that  time. 

Gaunt,   what  is  six  winters?  they  are  quickly 
gone. 

Boling.  To  men  in  joy;  but  grief  makes  one  hour 
ten,  [sure. 

Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel,  that  thou  tak'st  for  plea- 

Boling.  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it  so, 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps        • 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

Boling.  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I  make 
Will  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood  v 

To  foreign  passages ;  and  in  the  end, 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief? 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits, 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus; 
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Card.  Depress' d  he  is  already ;  and  depos'd, 
'Tis  doubt,  he  will  be :  letters  came  last  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  York  &, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen,  O,  I  am  press' d  to  death,  through  want  of 
speaking!     [Coming forward,  with  Ladies. 
Thou,  old  Adam  s  likeness,  set  to  dress  this  garden, 
How  dares  thy  harsh  rude  tongue  sound  this  un- 

pleasing  news? 
What  Eve,  what  serpent,  hath  suggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man? 
Why  dost  thou  say  king  Richard  is  depos'd? 
Dar  st  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth, 
Divine  his  downfall?    Say,  where,  when,  and  how, 
Cam'st  thou  by  these  ill  tidings?  speak,  thou  wretch. 

Card.  Pardon  me,  Madam :  little  joy  have  I 
To  breathe  these  news ;  yet  what  I  say  is  true. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolingbroke :  their  fortunes  both  are  weigh'd: 
In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself, 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 
Besides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers, 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  king  Richard  down. 
Post  you  to  London,  and  you  '11  find  it  so ; 
I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

Queen.  Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light  of  foot, 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me, 
And  am  I  last  that  knows  it?    O!  thou  think'st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast — Come,  ladies,  go. 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe, — 
What,  was  I  born  to  this,  that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke? — 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  these  news  of  woe, 
1  would  the  plants  thou  graft'st  may  never  grow. 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Card.  Poor  queen !  so  that  thy  state  might  be  no 
worse, 
I  would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse. — 
Here  did  she  fall  a  tear ;  here,  in  this  place, 
I  '11  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace : 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen.     [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — London.    Westminster  Hall. 

The  Lards  spiritual  on  the  right  tide  of  the  Throne:  the 
L  ords  temporal  on  the  left;  the  Commons  below.  Enter 
Bolingbroke,  Aumerle,  Sukkby,  Northumberland, 
Percy,  Fitzwater,  another  Lord,  the  Bishop  or  Car- 
lisle, the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  Attendants. 
Officers  behind  with  Bacot. 

Boling.  Call  forth  Bagot.— 
Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind; 
What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death, 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  perfbrm'd 
The  bloody  office  of  his  tuneless  end. 

Bagot.  Then  set  before  my  face  the  lord  Aumerle. 

Boling.  Cousin,  stand  forth,  and  look  upon  that 
man. 

Bagot.  My  lord  Aumerle,  I  know  your  daring 
tongue 
Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  delrverVL 
In  that  dead  time  when  Gloster's  death  was  plotted, 
I  heard  you  say, — "  Is  not  my  arm  of  length, 


That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  my  uncle's  head?" 
Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
I  heard  you  say,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
The  offer  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England ; 
Adding  withal,  how  blest  this  land  would  be 
In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

Aum.  Princes,  and  noble  lords, 

What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man? 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars, 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement? 
Either  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  soil'd 
With  the  attainder  of  his  sland'rous  lips. — 
There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death, 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell :  I  say,  thou  liest, 
And  will  maintain  what  thou  hast  said  is  false 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 

Boling.  Bagot,  forbear;  thou  shalt  not  take  it  up. 

Aum.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the  best 
In  all  this  presence,  that  hath  mov'd  me  so. 

Fiti.  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathy, 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine : 
1  »y  that  fair  sun  which  shows  me  where  thou  stand'st, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntinglv  thou  spak'st  it, 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
If  thou  deny'st  it  twenty  times,  thou  liest; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart, 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point. 

Aum.  Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,  live  to  see  that  day. 
.    Fitz.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this  hour. 

Aum.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell  for  this. 

Percy.  Aumerle,  thou  liest ;  his  honour  is  as  true 
In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjust ; 
And,  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  th'  ex  t  rem  est  point 
Of  mortal  breathing :  seize  it  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off, 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe ! 

Lord.  I  task  the  earth  to  the  like,  forsworn  Au- 
And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies         [merle ; 
As  may  be  holla'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  sun  to  sun :  there  is  my  honour's  pawn ; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum.  Who  sets  me  else?  by  heaven,  I  '11  throw 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast,  [at  all: 

To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 

Surrey.  My  lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well 
The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

Fitz.  'Tis  very  true :  you  were  in  presence  then; 
And  you  can  witness  with  me  this  is  true. 

Surrey.  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itself  is  true. 

Fitz.  Surrey,  thou  liest 

Surrey.  Dishonourable  boy! 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword, 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge, 
Till  thou,  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull : 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st 

Fitz.  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward  horse  1 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  lire, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness, 
And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say  he  lies, 
And  lies,  and  lies :  there  is  my  bond  of  faith, 
To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. — 
As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
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York.    [Kneels.]    Against  them  both,   my  true 
joints  bended  be. 
in  mayst  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace ! 

Duck.  Pleads  he  in  earnest?  look  upon  his  face ; 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest ; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our 

breast : 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 
We  pray  with  heart  and  soul,  and  all  beside : 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know ; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow : 
His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy ; 
Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his ;  then  let  them  have 
That  mercy  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 

Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duck.  Nay,  do  not  say—4*  stand  up ;" 

But,  "pardon"  first,  and  afterwards,  "stand  up." 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach, 
44  Pardon"  should  be  the  first  word  of  thy  speech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now ; 
Say — "  pardon,"  king;  let  pity  teach  thee  how : 
Tne  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet ; 
No  word  like  M  pardon,"  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet. 

York.  Speak  it  in  French,  king;  say,  pardonncz 
may. 

Duck.  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  destroy? 
Ah !  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord, 
That  sett'st  the  word  itself  against  the  word ! — 
Speak  "  pardon"  as  'tis  current  in  our  land, 
The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak,  set  thy  tongue  there  : 
Or  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear ; 
That  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do  pierce, 
Pity  may  move  thee  "pardon"  to  rehearse. 

Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Dttch.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand ; 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand. 

Boling.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  me. 

Ditch.  O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee! 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear :  speak  it  again ; 
Twice  saying  "  pardon  "  doth  not  pardon  twain, 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

Boling.  With  all  my  heart 

I  pardon  him. 

Duch.  A  god  on  earth  thou  art. 

Boling.  But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-law,  and  the 
abbot, 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew, 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels. — 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are : 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear, 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell : — and  cousin  too,  adieu  : 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you  true. 

Duch.  Come,   my  old  son: — I  pray  God   m-.ike 
thee  new.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — Windsor.    Another  Room  in  the 

Castle. 

Enter  Sir  Pierce  op  Exton  and  a  Servant. 

Exton.  Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what  words 
he  spake? 
"  Have  I  no  friend  wiU  rid  me  of  this  living  fear?" 
Was  it  not  so? 

Sen:  Those  were  his  very  words. 


Exton.  "  Have  I  no  friend?"  quoth  he:  he  spake 
it  twice, 
And  urg*d  it  twice  together, — did  he  not? 

Serv.  He  did. 

Exton.  And  speaking  it,  he  wistly  looked  on  me; 
As  who  should  say, — I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart, — 
Meaning  the  king  at  Pomfret     Come,  let 's  go : 
I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V.—  Pomfret.     The  Dungeon  of  the  Castle, 

Enter  King  Richard. 
K.  Rich.  I  have  been  studying  how  I  may  com- 
pare 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world : 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous, 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ; — yet  I  '11  hammer 't  out 
My  brain  I  '11  prove  the  female  to  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  the  father :  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still -breeding  thoughts, 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world ; 
In  humours,  like  the  people  of  this  world, 
For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  sort, — 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine, — are  intermix'd 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word  itself 
Against  the  word : 

As  thus, — "  Come,  little  ones;"  and  then  again,— 
"  It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye." 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders :  how  these  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls; 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  themselves 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves, 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  like  silly  beggars, 
Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame, 
That  many  nave,  and  others  must  sit  there ; 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease, 
Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like. 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  people, 
And  none  contented:  sometimes  am  I  king; 
Then,  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar, 
And  so  I  am :  then,  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king; 
Then,  am  I  king'd  again :  and,  by  and  by, 
Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  straight  am  nothing : — but  whate'er  I  am, 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is, 
With  nothing  shall  be  pleas'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 
With  being  nothing. — [Music]  Music  do  I  hear? 
Ha,  ha !  keep  time : — how  sour  sweet  music  is, 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept! 
So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives. 
And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear 
To  check  time  broke  in  a  disorder'd  string; 
J  Jut,  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time, 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 
I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me ; 
For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering  clock  : 
My  thoughts  arc  minutes;  and,  with  sighs,  they  jar 
Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch, 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point, 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now,  Sir,  the  sounds  that  tell  what  hour  it  is, 
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And  he  hath  brought  us  smooth  and  welcome  news. 

The  earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited : 

Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two  and  twenty  knights, 

Balk'd  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see 

On  Holmedon's  plains:  of  prisoners,  Hotspur  took 

Mordake  earl  of  Fife,  and  eldest  son 

To  beaten  Douglas,  and  the  earls  of  Athol, 

Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith : 

And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoil? 

A  gallant  prize?  ha,  cousin,  is  it  not? 

West.  In  faith, 
It  is  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 

K.  Hen.   Yea,  there  thou  mak'st  me  sad,  and 
mak'st  me  sin 
In  envy  that  my  lord  Northumt>erIand 
Should  be  the  father  to  so  blest  a  son, — 
A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 
Amongst  a  grove,  the  very  straightest  plant ; 
Who  is  sweet  Fortune's  minion,  and  her  pride : 
Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  him, 
See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry.     O  that  it  could  be  prov'd, 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchang'd 
In  cradle -clothes  our  children  where  they  lay, 
And  call'd  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagcnet ! 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine : 
But  let  him  from  my  thoughts. — What  think  you,  coz, 
Of  this  young  Percy's  pride?  the  prisoners, 
Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  surpris'd, 
To  his  own  use  he  keeps ;  and  sends  me  word, 
I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake  earl  of  Fife. 

West.  This  is  his  uncle's  teaching,  this  is  Wor- 
cester, 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects ; 
Which  makes  him  prune  himself,  and  bristle  up 
The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity. 

K.  Hen.  But  I  have  sent  for  him  to  answer  this ; 
And  for  this  cause  a  while  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 
Cousin,  on  Wednesday  next  our  council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windsor ;  so  inform  the  lords : 
But  come  yourself  with  speed  to  us  again ; 
For  more  is  to  be  said,  and  to  be  done, 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered. 

West.  I  will,  my  liege.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — LONDON.    Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  ami  Falstafk. 

Pal.  Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking  of 
old  sack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  supper,  and 
sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon,  that  thou  hast 
forgotten  to  demand  that  truly,  which  thou  wouldst 
truly  know.  What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the 
time  of  the  day?  unless  hours  were  cups  of  sack, 
and  minutes  capons,  and  clocks  the  tongues  of 
bawds,  and  dials  the  signs  of  leaping-houses,  and 
the  blessed  sun  himself  a  fair  hot  wench  in  flame- 
colour'd  taffeta, — I  see  no  reason  why  thou  should st 
be  so  superfluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day. 

Pal.  Indeed,  you  come  near  me  now,  Hal;  for 
we  that  take  purses,  go  by  the  moon  and  the  seven 
stars,  and  not  by  Phoebus, — he,  "that  wandering 
knight  so  fair."  And,  I  pr'ythce,  sweet  wag,  when 
thou  art  king, — as,  God  save  thy  grace,  (majesty, 
I  should  say,  for  grace  thou  wilt  have  none,) — 

P.  Hen.  Whatl  none? 


Pal.  No,  by  my  troth;  not  so  much  as  will  serve 
to  be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  how  then?  come,  roundly,  roundly. 

Pal.  Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king, 
let  not  us,  that  are  squires  of  the  night's  body,  be 
called  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty :  let  us  be  Diana's 
foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the 
moon;  and  let  men  say,  we  be  men  of  good  go- 
vernment, being  governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  our 
noble  and  chaste  mistress  the  moon,  under  whose 
countenance  we  steal. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  sayest  well,  and  it  holds  well,  too ; 
for  the  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the  moon's  men,  doth 
ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea,  being  governed,  as  the 
sea  is,  by  the  moon.  As  for  proof,  now:  a  purse 
of  gold  most  resolutely  snatched  on  Monday  night, 
and  most  dissolutely  spent  on  Tuesday  morning; 
got  with  swearing — "  lay  by;"  and  spent  with  cry- 
ing— "bring  in; '  now  in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  and  by  and  by  in  as  high  a  flow  as 
the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

Pal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  sayest  true,  lad.  And  is 
not  my  hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most  sweet  wench? 

P.  Hen.  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of 
the  castle.  And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet 
robe  of  durance? 

Pal.  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag !  what,  in  thy 
quips,  and  thy  quiddities?  what  a  plague  have  I  to 
do  with  a  buff  jerkin? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with  my 
hostess  of  the  tavern? 

Pal.  Well,  thou  hast  called  her  to  a  reckoning 
many  a  time  and  oft 

P.  Hen.  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part? 

Pal.  No;  I'll  give  thee  thy  due;  thou  hast  paid 
all  there. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  my  coin 
would  stretch ;  and  where  it  would  not,  I  have  used 
my  credit. 

Pal.  Yea,  and  so  used  it,  that  were  it  not  here 
apparent  that  thou  art  heir  apparent, — but,  I  pr'y- 
thee,  sweet  wag,  shall  there  be  gallows  standing  in 
England  when  thou  art  king?  and  resolution  thus 
fobbed,  as  it  is,  with  the  rusty  curb  of  old  father 
antick,  the  law?  Do  not  thou,  when  thou  art  king, 
■  hanjj  a  thief. 
!       P.  Hen.  No ;  thou  shalt. 

Pal.  Shall  I?  O  rare!  By  the  Lord,  I'll  be  a 
brave  judge. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  judgest  false  already:  I  mean, 
thou  shalt  have  the  hanging  of  the  thieves,  and  so 
become  a  rare  hangman. 

Fat.  Well,  Hal,  well;  and  in  some  sort  it  jumps 
with  my  humour,  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  court,  1 
can  tell  you. 

P.  Hen.  For  obtaining  of  suits? 

Pal.   Yea,    for  obtaining  of  suits,   whereof  the 
hangman  hath  no  lean  wardrobe.     \S  blood,  I  am  as 
,  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat,  or  a  lugged  bear. 

P.  Hen.  Or  an  old  lion,  or  a  lover's  lute. 

Pal.  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the  me- 
lancholy of  Moor-ditch? 

Fal.  Thou  hast  the  most  unsavoury  similes,  and 
art,  indeed,  the  most  comparative,  rascallcst, — sweet 
young  prince, — but,  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  trouble  me  no 
more  with  vanity.  I  would  to  God,  thou  and  I 
knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names  were  to 
be  bought.     An  old  lord  of  the  council  rated  me 
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1  '11  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill ; 
Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  wilL 

[Exit. 

Scene  III. — London.  Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 

EnUr  King  Henry,  Nohthumiikklamd,  Worcester 
Hotspur,  Sik  Walter  LJlin  r,  and  other*. 

K.  Hen.  My  blood  hath  l>cen  too  cold  and  tem- 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities,  [peratc, 

And  you  have  found  me ;  for  accordingly, 
You  tread  upon  my  patience :  but,  be  sure, 
I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself, 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition; 
Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down, 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect, 
Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  the  proud. 

Wor.  Our  house,  my  sovereign  liege,  little  de- 
serves 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it ; 
And  that  same  greatness,  too,  which  our  own  hands 
Have  holp  to  make  so  portly. 

North.  My  lord,— 

K.  Hen.  Woicester,  get  thee  gone,  for  I  do  see 
Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye :  * 

O,  Sir,  your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory, 
And  majesty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow. 
You  have  good  leave  to  leave  us :  when  we  need 
Your  use  and  counsel,  we  shall  send  for  you. — 

[Exit  Worcester. 
[To  North.]  You  were  about  to  speak. 

North.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

Those  prisoners  in  your  highness'  name  demanded, 
Which  Harry  Percy  here,  at  Holme  don  took, 
Were,  as  he  says,  not  with  such  strength  denied, 
As  is  delivered  to  your  majesty: 
Either  envy,  therefore,  or  misprision, 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  son. 

Hot.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners : 
But  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done, 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dress'd, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin,  new  reap'd, 
Show'd  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home; 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took 't  away  again; — 
Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there, 
Took  it  in  snuff: — and  still  he  smil'd  and  talk'd ; 
And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 
He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  questioned  me ;  among  the  rest,  demanded 
My  prisoners  in  your  majesty's  behalf. 
I  then,  all  smarting,  with  my  wounds  being  cold, 
To  be  so  pester'd  with  a  popinjay, 
Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience, 
Answertf  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what, — 
He  should,  or  he  should  not; — for  he  made  me  mad 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman, 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds,— God  save  the 

mark ! — 
And  telling  me,  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 


Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
This  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  diggM 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyM 
So  cowardly ;  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns, 
I  Ie  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 
This  bald  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
,J  answer' d  indirectly,  as  I  said ; 
And  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  report 
Come  current  for  an  accusation, 
Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  majesty. 

Blunt.  The  circumstance  consider 'd,  good  my  lord, 
Whate'er  Lord  Harry  Percy  then  had  said 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place, 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  re-told, 
May  reasonably  die,  and  never  rise 
To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach 
What  then  he  said,  so  he  unsay  it  now. 

A'.  Hen.  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners, 
I  Jut  with  proviso  and  exception, — 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransom  straight 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer; 
Who,  on  my  soul,  hath  wilfully  betray'd 
The  lives  of  those  diat  lie  did  lead  to  fight 
Against  the  great  magician,  dainn'd  Glendower, 
Whose  daughter,  as  we  hear,  the  earl  of  March 
1  lath  lately  married.     Shall  our  coffers,  then, 
He  emptied  to  redeem  a  traitor  home? 
Shall  we  buy  treason?  and  indent  with  fears, 
When  they  liavc  lost  and  forfeited  themselves? 
No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve ; 
For  1  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend, 
Whose  tongue  shall  ask  me  for  one  penny  cost, 
To  ransom  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hot.  Revolted  Mortimer! 
He  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege, 
But  by  the  chance  of  war : — to  prove  that  true, 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  those  wounds, 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took, 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank, 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower: 
Three  times  they  brcath'd,  and  three  times  did  they 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  Hood;       [drink, 
Who  then,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 
Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 
Never  did  base  and  rotten  policy 
Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds; 
Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer 
Receive  so  many,  and  all  willingly  : 
Then,  let  him  not  be  slander'd  with  revolt. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  dost 
belie  him ; 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower : 
I  tell  thee, 

He  durst  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone, 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 
Art  thou  not  asham'd  ?     But,  sirrah,  henceforth 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer : 
Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest  means, 
Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me, 
As  will  displease  you. — My  lord  Northumberland, 
We  license  your  departure  with  your  son. — 
Send  us  your  prisoners,  or  you  '11  hear  of  it 

[Ex.'itnt  King  Henry,  Blunt,  and  train. 
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Look, — "  when  his  infant  fortune  came  to  age," 
And,— "gentle  Harry  Percy,"— and,  "kind  cou- 


«...    » 

sin,  — 


O,    the  devil  take  such  *cozeners ! — God  forgive 
Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale;  for  I  have  done,  [me! — 

Wor.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to  't  again ; 
"We  '11  stay  your  leisure. 
Hot.  I  have  done,  i'  faith. 

Wor.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottish  prisoners. 
Deliver  them  up  without  their  ransom  straight, 
And  make  the  Douglas'  son  your  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland ;  which,  for  divers  reasons 
Which  I  shall  send  you  written,  be  assurM, 
Will  easily  be  granted.— [To  North.]  You,  my 
Your  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  emplo/d,       [lord, 
Shall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate,  well  beWd, 
The  archbishop. 
.  Hot.  Of  York,  is  it  not? 

Wor.  True;  who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Bristol,  the  lord  Scroop. 
I  speak  not  this  in  estimation, 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  set  down ; 
And  only  stays  but  to  behold  the  face 
Of  that  occasion  that  shall  bring  it  on. 
Hot.  I  smell  it;  upon  my  life,  it  will  do  well. 
North.  Before  the  game 's  afoot,  thou  still  lett'st 

slip. 
Hot.   Why,   it   cannot  choose   but  be  a  noble 
plot : — 
And  then  the  power  of  Scotland,  and  of  York, — 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha? 

Wor.  And  so  they  shall. 

Hot.  In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aim'd. 
Wor.  And  'tis  no  little  reason  bids  us  speed, 
To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head; 
For,  bear  ourselves  as  even  as  we  can, 
The  king  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt, 
And  think  we  think  ourselves  unsatisfied, 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home: 
And  see  already  how  he  doth  begin 
To  make  us  strangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 

Hot.  He  does,  he  does :  we  '11  be  reveng'd  on  him. 
Wor.  Cousin,  farewell : — No  farther  go  in  this, 
Than  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course. 
When  time  is  ripe,  (which  will  be  suddenly,) 
I'll  steal  to  Glcndower  and  lord  Mortimer; 
Where  you  and  Douglas,  and  our  powers  at  once, 
(As  I  will  fashion  it,)  shall  happily  meet, 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  strong  arms, 
Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty. 
North.  Farewell,  good  brother:  we  shall  thrive, 

I  trust 
Hot.  Uncle,  adieu : — O,  let  the  hours  be  short, 
Till  fields,  and  blows,  and  groans  applaud  our  sport ! 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  II. 
Scene  I.— Rochester.    An  Inn-  Yard. 

Enter  a  Carrier,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 

I  Car.  Heigh  ho !  An 't  be  not  four  by  the  day, 
I  '11  be  hanged :  Charles'  wain  is  over  the  new  chim- 
ney, and  yet  our  horse  not  packed. — What,  ostler! 

Ost.  [Within.]  Anon,  anon. 


1  Car.  I  pr'ythee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle,  put  a 
few  flocks  in  the  point;  the  poor  jade  is  wrung  in 
the  withers  out  of  all  cess. 

Enter  another  Carrier. 

2  Car.  Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog, 
and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  bots : 
this  house  is  turned  upside  down,  since  Robin  ostler 
died. 

1  Car.  Poor  fellow!  never  joyed  since  the  price 
of  oats  rose ;  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

2  Car.  I  think  this  be  the  most  villanous  house 
in  all  London  road  for  fleas :  I  am  stung  like  a  tench. 

1  Car.  Like  a  tench !  by  the  mass,  there  is  ne'er 
a  king  in  Christendom  could  be  better  bit  than  I 
have  been  since  the  first  cock. 

2  Car.  Why,  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  jorden, 
and  then  we  leak  in  your  chimney;  and  your  cham- 
ber-lie breeds  fleas  like  a  loach. 

1  Car.  What,  ostler!  come  away  and  be  hanged ; 
come  away. 

2  Car.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two  razes 
of  ginger,  to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Charing-cross. 

1  Car.  'Odsbody!  the  turkeys  in  my  pannier  are 
quite  starved. — What,  ostler! — A  plague  on  thee! 
hast  thou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head?  canst  not  hear? 
An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  break  the 
l>ate  of  thee.  I  am  a  very  villain. — Come,  and  be 
hanged: — hast  no  faith  in  thee? 

Enter  Gadshill. 
Gads.  Good  morrow,  carriers.     What 's  o'clock? 
I  Car.  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 
Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  sec  my 
>  gelding  in  tnc  stable. 

1  Car.  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  ye :  I  know  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that,  i  faith. 

Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thine. 

2  Car.  Ay,  when?  canst  tell? — Lend  me  thy 
lantern,  quoth  a? — marry,  I'll  see  thee  hanged 
first 

Gads.  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you  mean  to 
come  to  London? 

2  Car.  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle, 
I  warrant  thee. — Come,  neighbour  Mugs,  we  '11  call 
up  the  gentlemen:  they  will  along  with  company, 
for  they  nave  great  charge.  [Exeunt  Carriers. 

Gads.  What,  ho!  chamberlain! 

Cham.  [Within.]  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse. 

Gads.  That 's  even  as  fair  as— at  hand,  quoth  the 
chamberlain ;  for  thou  variest  no  more  from  picking 
of  purses,  than  giving  direction  doth  from  labouring ; 
thou  layest  the  plot  how. 

Enter  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  morrow,  master  GadshilL  It  holds 
current,  that  I  told  you  yesternight: — there's  a 
franklin  in  the  wild  of  Kent  hath  brought  three 
hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold :  I  heard  him  tell 
it  to  one  of  his  company,  last  night  at  supper;  a 
kind  of  auditor;  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge 
too,  God  knows  what.  They  are  up  already,  and 
call  for  eggs  and  butter :  they  will  away  presently. 

Gads.  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  saint  Nicholas' 
clerks,  I  '11  give  thee  this  neck. 

Cham.  No,  I  '11  none  of  it :  I  pr'ythee,  keep  that 
for  the  hangman;  for  I  know  thou  worship'st  saint 
Nicholas  as  truly  as  a  man  of  falsehood  may. 

Gads.  What  talkest  thou  to  me  of  the  hangman? 
if  I  hang,  I'll  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows;  for  if  I 
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I  do  not  bear  these  crossings.     Give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again, — that  at  my  birth,   ' 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields. 
These  signs  have  mark'd  me  extraordinary; 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show, 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
Where  is  he  living, — clipp'd  in  with  the  sea 
That    chides    the    banks    of   England,    Scotland, 

Wales,— 
Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me? 
And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  woman's  son, 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art, 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

Hot,  I  think  there  is   no    man    speaks    better 
Welsh.— 
I  '11  to  dinner. 

Mori.  Peace,  cousin  Percy!  you  will  make  him 
mad. 

GUnd.  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

Hot.  Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man ; 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for  them? 

GUnd.  Why,  I  can  teach  thee,  cousin,  to  com- 
mand the  devil. 

Hot.  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  devil,  — 
By  telling  truth :  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither, 
And  I  '11  be  sworn,  I  have  power  to  shame  him  hence. 
O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil  1 

Mart,  Come,  come, 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat 

GUnd.  Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke  made 
head 
Against  my  power ;  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  sandy-bottom' d  Severn,  have  I  sent  him 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot.  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  too ! 
How  'scapes  he  agues,  in  the  devil's  name? 

GUnd.  Come,  here 's  the  map :  shall  we  divide 
our  right, 
According  to  our  three-fold  order  ta'en? 

Mori.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  limits,  very  eoually: — 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto, 
By  south  and  east  is  to  my  part  assigned ; 
All  westward,  Wales,  beyond  the  Severn  shore, 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound, 
To  Owen  Glendower : — and,  dear  coz,  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent 
And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn ; 
Which  being  sealed  interchangeably, 
(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute,) 
To-morrow,  cousin  Percy,  you,  and  I, 
And  my  good  lord  of  Worcester,  will  set  forth 
To  meet  your  father  and  the  Scottish  power, 
As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbury. 
My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet, 
Nor  shall  we  need  his  help  these  fourteen  days : — 
[  To  Glend.]  Within  that  space  you  may  have  drawn 

together 
Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

GUnd.  A  shorter  time  shall  send  me  to  you,  lords : 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come ; 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal,  and  take  no  leave; 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed, 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

Hot.  Methinlc8  my  moiety,  north  from  Burton  here, 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours : 


See  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in, 

And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land 

A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out 

I  '11  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm'd  up ; 

And  here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  run 

In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly : 

It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent, 

To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here.  [doth. 

Gicnd.  Not  wind?  it  shall,  it  must;  you  see,  it 

Mori.  Yea,  but  mark,  how  he  bears  his  course, 
and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  side ; 
Gelding  the  opposed  continent  as  much, 
As  on  the  other  side  it  takes  from  you. 

tVor.  Yea,  but  a  little  charge  will  trench  him  here, 
And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape  of  land ; 
And  then  he  runs  straight  and  even. 

Hoi.  I  '11  have  it  so ;  a  little  charge  will  do  it 

GUnd.  I  will  not  have  it  alter'cL 

Hot.  Will  not  you? 

Gltnd.  No,  nor  you  shall  not. 

Hot.  Who  shall  say  me  nay? 

GUnd.  Why,  that  will  1. 

Hot.  Let  me  not  understand  you,  then; 

Speak  it  in  Welsh. 

GUnd.  I  can  speak  English,  lord,  as  well  as  you ; 
For  I  was  train'd  up  in  the  English  court ; 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  diity,  lovely  well, 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament,— 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 

Hot.  Marry,  and  I  'm  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart : 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew, 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers; 
1  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turn'd, 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree ; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry : — 
'Tis  like  the  fore'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 

GUtid.  Come,  you  shall  have  Trent  turn'd. 

Hot.  I  do  not  care : 

I  'U  give  thrice  so  much  land  to  any  well-deserving 

friend ; 
But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I  '11  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
Are  the  indentures  drawn?  shall  we  be  gone? 

Glend.  The  moon  shines  fair ;  you  may  away  by 
night : 
I  'U  haste  the  writer,  and  withal, 
Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence. 
I  am  afraid  my  daughter  will  run  mad, 
So  much  she  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.  [Exit. 

Mort.  Fie,  cousin  Percy !  how  you  cross  my  father ! 

Hot.  I  cannot  choose :  sometimes  he  angers  me 
With  telling  me  of  the  mold  warp  and  the  ant, 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies, 
And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finless  fish, 
A  clip-wing'd  griffin  and  a  moulten  raven, 
A  couching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat, 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.     I  tell  you  what, — 
He  held  me,  last  night,  at  least  nine  hours, 
In  reckoning  up  the  several  devils'  names, 
That  were  his  lackeys :  I  cried,  "  H'm,"  and  "Well, 

go  to," 
But  mark  d  him  not  a  word.     O,  he 's  as  tedious 
As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house : — I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlick  in  a  windmill,  far, 
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I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  so, 

For  some  displeasing  service  I  have  done, 

That,  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 

He  '11  breed  revengement  and  a  scourge  for  me ; 

But  thou  dost,  in  thy  passages  of  life, 

Make  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  mark'd 

For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven, 

To  punish  my  mistreadings.     Tell  me  else, 

Could  such  inordinate  and  low  desires, 

Such  poor,  such  bare,  such  lewd,  such  mean  attempts, 

Such  oarren  pleasures,  rude  society, 

As  thou  art  match'd  withal  and  grafted  to, 

Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood, 

And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart? 

P.  Hen.  So  please  your  majesty,  I  would  I  could 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excuse, 
As  well  as,  I  am  doubtless,  I  can  purge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  charged  withal : 
Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg, 
As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devis'd, — 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear, — 
By  smiling  pick -thanks  and  base  newsmongers, 
I  may,  for  some  things  true,  wherein  my  youth 
Hath  faulty  wander'd  and  irregular, 
Find  pardon  an  my  true  submission. 

K.  Hen.  God  pardon  thee ! — yet  let  me  wonder, 
Harry, 
At  thy  affections,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 
Thy  place  in  council  thou  hast  rudely  lost, 
Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  supplied; 
And  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  court,  and  princes  of  my  blood : 
The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruin'd ;  and  the  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  fall. 
Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been, 
So  common -hack ne/d  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company, — 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession, 
And  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood. 
By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir, 
But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wonder' d  at ; 
That  men  would  tell  their  children,  " This  is  he;" 
Others  would  say,  "Where?  which  is  Bolingbroke?" 
And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven, 
And  dress' d  myself  in  such  humility, 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts, 
Loud  shouts  and  salutations  from  their  mouths, 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 
Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new; 
My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical, 
Ne'er  seen  but  wonder'd  at :  and  so  my  state, 
Seldom,  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast ; 
And  won,  by  rareness,  such  solemnity. 
The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits, 
Soon  kindled,  and  soon  burn'd;  carded  his  state; 
Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools ; 
Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  scorns; 
And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his  name, 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative ; 
Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 
Enfeoff'd  himself  to  popularity ; 
That,  being  daily  swallow'd  by  men's  eyes, 
They  surfeited  with  honey,  and  began 


To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 

More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 

So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen, 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 

Heard,  not  regarded, — seen,  but  with  such  eyes, 

As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community, 

Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze, 

Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-like  majesty, 

When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes ; 

But  rather  drows'd,  and  hung  their  eyelids  down, 

Slept  in  his  face,  and  rendered  such  aspect 

As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries, 

Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorg'd,  and  full. 

And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  stand's!  thou ; 

For  thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege, 

With  vile  participation :  not  an  eye 

But  is  a- weary  of  thy  common  sight, 

Save  mine,  which  hath  de&ir'd  to  see  thee  more ; 

Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  have  it  do, — 

Make  blind  itself  with  foolish  tenderness. 

P.  Hen.  I  shall  hereafter,  my  thrice -gracious  lord. 
Be  more  myself. 

K.  Hen.  For  all  the  world, 

As  thou  art  to  this  hour,  was  Richard  then, 
When  I  from  France  set  foot  at  Ravenspurgj 
And  even  as  I  was  then,  is  Percy  now. 
!  Now,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  soul  to  boot, 
;  He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state, 
I  Than  thou,  the  shadow  of  succession : 
For,  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right, 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm ; 
Turns  head  against  the  lion's  armed  jaws ; 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou, 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on 
To  bloody  battles,  and  to  bruising  arms. 
What  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 
Against  renowned  Douglas !  whose  high  deeds, 
"Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms, 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority, 
And  military  title  capital, 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge  Christ. 
Thrice  hath  this  Hotspur,  Mars  in  swathing  clothes, 
This  infant  warrior,  in  his  enterprises 
Discomfited  great  Douglas ;  ta'en  him  once, 
Enlarged  him,  and  made  a  friend  of  him, 
To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up, 
And  shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne. 
And  what  say  you  to  this?   Percy,  Northumberland, 
The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mortimer, 
Capitulate  against  us,  and  are  up. 
But  wherefore  do  I  tell  these  news  to  thee? 
Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes, 
Which  art  my  ncar'st  and  dearest  enemy? 
Thou  that  art  like  enough, — through  vassal  fear, 
Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen, — 
To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay, 
To  dog  his  heels,  and  court'sy  at  his  frowns, 
To  show  how  much  thou  art  degenerate. 

P.  Hen.  Do  not  think  so;  you  shall  not  find  it  so: 
And  God  forgive  them,  that  so  much  have  sway'd 
Your  majesty  8  good  thoughts  away  from  me ! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head, 
And  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day, 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
And  stain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mask, 
Which,  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  with  it: 
And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights, 
That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown, 
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Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poms,  marching.     Falstapp 
meets  the  Princb,  flaying  on  hi*  truncheon  like  a  fife. 

Fal.  How  now,  lad !  is  the  wind  in  that  door,  i' 
faith?  must  we  all  march? 

Bard.  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate-fashion. 

Host.  My  lord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou,  mistress  Quickly? 
How  does  thy  husband?  I  love  him  well ;  he  is  an 
honest  man. 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  hear  me. 

Fal.  Pr'ythee,  let  her  alone,  and  list  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou,  Jack? 

Fal.  The  other  mght  I  fell  asleep  here,  behind 
the  arras,  and  had  my  pocket  picked :  this  house  is 
turned  bawdy-house;  tney  pick  pockets. 

P.  Hen.  What  didst  thou  lose,  Jack? 

Fal.  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal?  three  or  four 
bonds  of  forty  pound  a-piece,  and  a  seal-ring  of  my 
grandfather's. 

P.  Hen.  A  trifle,  some  eight-penny  matter. 

Host.  So  I  told  him,  my  lord ;  and  I  said  I  heard 
your  grace  say  so:  and,  my  lord,  he  speaks  most 
vilely  of  you,  like  a  foul-mouthed  man  as  he  is;  and 
said,  he  would  cudgel  you. 

P.  Hen.  What!  he  did  not? 

Host.  There's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  woman- 
hood in  me  else. 

Fal.  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a 
stewed  prune;  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in  a 
drawn  fox ;  and  for  womanhood,  maid  Marian  may 
be  the  deputy's  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.  Go,  you 
thing,  go. 

Host.  Say,  what  thing?  what  thing? 

Fal.  What  thing?  why,  a  thing  to  thank  God  on. 

Host.  I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God  on,  I  would 
thou  shouldst  know  it ;  I  am  an  honest  man's  wife : 
and,  setting  thy  knighthood  aside,  thou  art  a  knave 
to  call  me  so. 

Fal.  Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  thou  art  a 
beast  to  say  otherwise. 

Host.  Say,  what  beast,  thou  knave  thou? 

Fal.  What  beast?  why  an  otter. 

P.  Hen.  An  otter,  Sir  John !  why  an  otter? 

Fal.  Why?  she's  neither  fish  nor  flesh;  a  man 
knows  not  where  to  have  her. 

Host.  Thou  art  an  unjust  man  in  saying  so :  thou 
or  any  man  knows  where  to  have  me,  thou  knave 
thou! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  sayest  true,  hostess ;  and  he  slan- 
ders thee  most  grossly. 

Host.  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord;  and  said  this 
other  day,  you  ought  him  a  thousand  pound. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah!  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound? 

Fal.  A  thousand  pound,  Hal !  a  million :  thy  love 
is  worth  a  million ;  thou  owest  me  thy  love. 

Host.  Nay,  my  lord,  he  called  you  Jack,  and  said 
he  would  cudgel  you. 

Fal.  Did  I,  Bardolph? 

Bard.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  said  so. 

Fal.  Yea, — if  he  said  my  ring  was  copper. 

P.  Hen.  I  say,  'tis  copper :  darest  thou  be  as  good 
as  thy  word  now? 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  thou  knowest,  as  thou  art  but 
man,  I  dare :  but  as  thou  art  prince,  I  fear  thee,  as 
I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp. 


P.  Hen.  And  why  not,  as  the  lion  ? 

Fal.  The  king  himself  is  to  be  feared  as  the  lion : 
dost  thou  think,  I  '11  fear  thee  as  I  fear  thy  father? 
nay,  an  I  do,  I  pray  God,  my  girdle  break. 

P.  Hen.  O,  if  it  should,  how  would  thy  guts  fall 
about  thy  knees!  But,  sirrah,  there's  no  room  for 
faith,  truth,  nor  honesty,  in  this  bosom  of  thine, — 
it  is  all  filled  up  with  guts  and  midriff.  Charge  an 
honest  woman  with  picking  thy  pocket!  Why, 
thou  whoreson,  impudent,  embossed  rascal,  if  there 
were  any  thing  in  thy  pocket  but  tavern  reckonings, 
memorandums  of  bawdy-houses,  and  one  poor 
penny-worth  of  sugar-candy  to  make  thee  long- 
winded, — if  thy  pocket  were  enriched  with  any 
other  injuries  but  these,  I  am  a  villain :  and  yet  you 
will  stand  to  it;  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrong. 
Art  thou  not  ashamed? 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal?  thou  knowest  in  the 
state  of  innocency,  Adam  fell ;  and  what  should  poor 
Jack  Falstaflf  do,  in  the  days  of  villany  ?  Thou  seest, 
1  have  more  flesh  than  another  man ;  and  therefore 
more  frailty.  You  confess,  then,  you  picked  my 
pocket? 

P.  Hen.  It  appears  so  by  the  story. 

Fal.  Hostess,  I  forgive  thee:  go,  make  ready 
,  breakfast ;  love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants, 
cherish  thy  guests :  thou  shalt  find  me  tractable  to 
any  honest  reason :  thou  seest,  I  am  pacified. — 
Still? — Nay,  pr'ythee,  be  gone.  [Exit  Hostess.] 
Now,  Hal,  to  the  news  at  court:  for  the  robbery, 
lad, — how  is  that  answered? 

P.  Hen.  O,  my  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be  good 
angel  to  thee : — the  money  is  paid  back  again. 

Fal.  O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back;  'tis  a 
double  labour. 

P.  Hen.  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father,  and 
may  do  any  thing. 

Fal.  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thou 
dost,  and  do  it  with  unwashed  hands  too. 

Bard.  Do,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  procured  thee,  Jack,  a  charge  of 
foot. 

Fal.  I  would  it  had  been  of  horse.  Where  shall 
I  find  one  that  can  steal  well?  O  for  a  fine  thief, 
of  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  or  thereabouts!  I 
am  heinously  unprovided.  Well,  God  be  thanked 
for  these  rebels, — they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous: 
I  laud  them,  I  praise  them. 

P.  Hen.  Bardolph, — 

Bard.  My  lord!  [caster, 

P.  Hen.  Go  bear  this  letter  to  lord  John  of  Lan- 
To  my  brother  John ;  this  to  my  lord  of  Westmore- 
land.—  [Exit  Bardolph. 
Go,  Poins,  to  horse,  to  horse;  for  thou  and  I 
Have  thirty  miles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinner  time. — 

[Exit  POINS. 
Jack,  meet  me  to-morrow  in  the  Temple-hall 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon : 
There  shalt  thou  know  thy  charge;  and  there  receive 
Money,  and  order  for  their  furniture. 
The  land  is  burning ;  Percy  stands  on  high ; 
And  either  they,  or  we,  must  lower  lie.  [Exit. 

Fal.  Rare  words!   brave  world! — Hostess,   my 
breakfast;  come: — 
O,  I  could  wish  this  tavern  were  my  drum!     [Exit. 


Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunderbolt, 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  prince  of  Wales: 
Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse, 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corse. — 

0  that  Glendower  were  come ! 

Ver.  There  is  more  news : 

1  learn' d  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along, 

He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 

Doug.  That 's  the  worst  tidings  that  I  hear  of  yet 

Wor.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  frosty  sound. 

Hot.  What  may  the  king's  whole  battle  reach 
unto? 

Ver.  To  thirty  thousand. 

Hot.  Forty  let  it  be: 

My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away, 
The  powers  of  us  may  serve  so  great  a  day. 
Come,  let  us  take  a  muster  speedily : 
Doomsday  is  near;  die  all,  die  merrily. 

Doug.  Talk  not  of  dying :  I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death,  or  death's  hand,  for  this  one  half  year. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  public  Road  near  Coventry. 

Enter  Falstarp  and  Bardolfk. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry;  fill 
me  a  bottle  of  sack :  our  soldiers  shall  march 
through ;  we  '11  to  Sutton-Cophill  to-night. 

Bard.  Will  you  give  me  money,  captain? 

Fal.  Lay  out,  lay  out 

Bard.  This  bottle  makes  an  angeL 

Fal.  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour;  and  if 
it  make  twenty,  take  them  all;  I'll  answer  the 
coinage.  Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto  meet  me  at  the 
town's  end. 

Bard.  I  will,  captain :  farewell.  [Exit. 

Fal,  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a 
soused  gurnet.  I  have  misused  the  king's  press 
damnably.  I  have  got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  soldiers,  three  hundred  and  odd  pounds. 
I  press  me  none  but  good  householder,  yeomen's 
sons;  enquire  me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such 
as  had  been  asked  twice  on  the  bans;  such  a  com- 
modity of  warm  slaves,  as  had  as  lief  hear  the  devil 
as  a  drum;  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  calhrer, 
worse  than  a  struck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild-dvek.     I 

Eressed  me  none  but  such  toasts  and  butter,  with 
earts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger  than  pins'  heads, 
and  they  have  bought  out  their  services ;  and  now 
my  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients,  corporals, 
lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  companies,  slaves  as 
ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the 
glutton's  dogs  licked  his  sores;  and  such  as,  indeed, 
were  never  soldiers,  but  discarded  unjust  serving 
men,  younger  sons  to  younger  brothers,  revolted 
tapsters,  and  ostlers  trade-fallen;  the  cankers  of  a 
calm  world  and  a  long  peace ;  ten  times  more  dis- 
honourable ragged  than  an  old  faced  ancient :  and 
such  have  I,  to  fill  up  the  rooms  of  them  that  have 
bought  out  their  services,  that  you  would  think 
that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tattered  prodigals 
lately  come  from  swine-keeping,  from  eating  draft 
and  husks.  A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way,  and 
told  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets,  and  pressed 
the  dead  bodies.  No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows. 
I  '11  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that 's 
flat : — nay,  and  the  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the 
legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on ;  for,  indeed,  I  had 
the  most  of  them  out  of  prison.     There's  but  a 


shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company;  and  the  half 
shirt  is  two  napkins  tacked  together,  and  thrown 
over  the  shoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  without 
sleeves;  and  the  shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolen  from 
my  host  at  St  Albans,  or  the  red-nose  inn-keeper  of 
Daintry.  But  that's  all  one;  they'll  find  linen 
enough  on  every  hedge. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Westmoreland. 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  blown  Jack!  how  now,  quit! 

Fal.  What,  Hal!  How  now,  mad  wag!  what  a 
devil  dost  thou  in  Warwickshire?— My  good  lord 
of  Westmoreland,  I  cry  you  mercy:  I  thought  your 
honour  had  already  been  at  Shrewsbury. 

West.  'Faith,  Sir  John,  'tis  more  than  time  that 
I  were  there,  and  you  too;  but  my  powers  arc 
there  already.  The  king,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for 
us  all :  we  must  away  all  night 

Fal.  Tut,  never  fear  me:  I  am  as  vigilant  as  a 
cat  to  steal  cream. 

P.  Hen.  I  think,  to  steal  cream,  indeed;  for  thy 
theft  hath  already  made  thee  butter.  But  tell  me, 
Jack,  whose  fellows  are  these  that  come  after? 

Fal.  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

P.  Heft.  I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 

Fal.  Tut,  tut!  good  enough  to  toss;  food  for 
powder,  food  for  powder;  they'll  fill  a  pit  as  well 
as  better :  tush,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

West.  Ay,  but,  Sir  John,  methinks  they  are  ex- 
ceeding poor  and  bare, — too  beggarly. 

Fal.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty,  I  know  not  where 
they  had  that ;  and  for  their  bareness,  I  am  sure, 
they  never  learned  that  of  me. 

P.  Hen.  No,  I  '11  be  sworn ;  unless  you  call  three 
fingers  on  the  ribs,  bare.  But,  sirrah,  make  haste : 
Percy  is  already  in  the  field. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  king  encamped? 

West.  He  is,  Sir  John :  I  fear  we  shall  stay  too 
long. 

Fal.  Well, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginning  of  a 

feast, 
Fits  a  dull  fighter,  and  a  keen  guest  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 

Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  Douglas,  nnd  Vernon. 

Hot.  We  '11  fight  with  him  to-night 

Wor.  It  may  not  be. 

Doug.  You  give  him,  then,  advantage. 

Ver.  Not  a  whit 

Hot.  Why  say  you  so?  looks  he  not  for  supply? 

Ver.  So  do  we. 

Hot.  His  is  certain,  ours  is  doubtful. 

Wor.  Good  cousin,  be  advis'd;  stir  not  to-night 

Ver.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Doug.  You  do  not  counsel  well : 

You  speak  it  out  of  fear,  and  cold  heart 

Ver.  Do  me  no  slander,  Douglas :  by  my  life, 
(And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  life,) 
If  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear, 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  lives : — 
Let  it  be  seen  to-morrow  in  the  battle, 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Doug.  Yea,  or  to-night 

Ver.  Content 

Hot.  To-night,  say  I. 

Ver.  Come,  come,  it  nay  not  be. 
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And  there 's  my  lord  of  Worcester ;  and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

A  reh.  And  so  there  is :  but  yet  the  king  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together: — 
The  prince  of  Wales,  lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
The  noble  Westmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt ; 
And  many  more  corrivals,  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms. 

Sir  M.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  shall  be  well 
oppos'd. 

Arch.  I  hope  no  less,  yet  needful  'tis  to  fear; 
And,  to  prevent  the  worst,  Sir  Michael,  speed : 
For,  if  lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king 
Dismiss  his  power,  he  means  to  visit  us, 
For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy, — ^ 
And  'tis  but  wisdom  to  make  strong  against  him : 
Therefore,  make  haste.     I  must  go  write  again 
To  other  friends;  and  so  farewell,  Sir  Michael. 

[ExeitnK 


ACT  V, 
Scene  L — The  King's  Camp  mar  Shrewsbury. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Princb  Henry,  Prince  John  op  Lan- 
caster, Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

K  Hen.  How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yond'  bosky  hill !  the  day  looks  pale 
At  his  distemperature. 

P.  Hen.  The  southern  wind 

Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes ; 
And  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves, 
Foretells  a  tempest,  and  a  blustering  day. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathise, 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win. — 

[Trumpet  sounds. 

Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

How  now,  my  lord  of  Worcester !  'tis  not  well, 
That  you  and  I  should  meet  upon  such  terms 
As  now  we  meet.     You  have  deceiv'd  our  trust, 
And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace, 
To  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel : 
This  is  not  well,  my  lord,  this  is  not  welt 
What  say  you  to  it?  will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all-abhorred  war? 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again, 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light; 
And  be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mischief  to  tne  unborn  times? 

War.  Hear  me,  my  liege. 
For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours ;  for,  I  do  protest 
I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike.         [then? 

K.  Hen.  You  have  not  sought  it!  how  comes  it 

FaL  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  chewet,  peace! 

Wor.  It  pleas'd  your  majesty  to  turn  your  looks 
Of  favour  from  myself  and  all  our  house; 
And  yet  I  must  remember  you,  my  lord, 
We  were  the  first  and  dearest  of  your  friends. 
For  you  my  staff  of  office  did  I  break 
In  Richard's  time;  and  posted  day  and  night 
To  meet  you  on  the  way,  and  kiss  your  hand, 
When  yet  you  were  in  place,  and  in  account, 


Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I. 

It  was  myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son, 

That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 

The  dangers  of  the  time :  you  swore  to  us, 

And  you  did  swear  that  oath  at  Doncaster, 

That  you  did  nothing  purpose  'gainst  the  state ; 

Nor  claim  no  farther  than  your  new-fall'n  right. 

The  seat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancaster : 

To  this  we  swore  our  aid.     But,  in  short  space, 

It  rain'd  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head ; 

And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  on  you, — 

What  with  our  help,  what  with  the  aosent  king, 

What  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time, 

The  seeming  sufferances  that  you  had  borne, 

And  the  contrarious  winds  that  held  the  king 

So  long  in  his  unlucky  Irish  wars, 

That  all  in  England  did  repute  him  dead, — 

And,  from  this  swarm  of  fair  advantages, 

You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  wooM, 

To  gripe  the  general  sway  into  your  hand ; 

Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncaster; 

And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  us'd  us  so 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 

Useth  the  sparrow, — did  oppress  our  nest, 

Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk, 

That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight, 

For  fear  of  swallowing;  but  with  nimble  wing 

We  were  enfore'd,  for  safety*  sake,  to  fly 

Out  of  your  sight,  and  raise  this  present  head : 

Whereby  we  stand  opposed  by  such  means 

As  you  yourself  have  forg'd  against  yourself, 

By  unkind  usage,  dangerous  countenance, 

And  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth 

Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprise. 

K.  Hen.  These  things,  indeed,  you  have  articu- 
lated, 
Proclaim'd  at  market- crosses,  read  in  churches, 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  tine  colour,  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings,  and  poor  discontents, 
Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  news 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation : 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  cause ; 
Nor  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pellmell  havock  and  confusion. 

P.  Hen.  In  both  our  armies,  there  is  many  a  soul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter, 
If  once  they  join  in  trial.     Tell  your  nephew, 
The  prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy :  by  my  hopes, 
This  present  enterprise  set  off  his  head, 
I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman, 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant-young, 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry ; 
And  so,  I  hear,  he  doth  account  me  too : 
Yet  this  before  my  father's  majesty, — 
I  am  content,  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation, 
And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side, 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight. 

K.  Hen.  And,  prince  of  Wales,  so  dare  we  ven- 
ture thee; 
Albeit  considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it — No,  good  Worcester,  no, 
We  love  our  people  well ;  even  those  we  love 
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To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  were  too  long, 

If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point. 

Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 

An  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings; 

If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us! 

Now,  for  our  consciences, — the  arms  are  fair, 

When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  prepare ;  the  king  comes  on  apace. 

Hot.  I  thank  him,  that  he  cuts  me  from  my  tale, 
For  I  profess  not  talking ;  only  this — 
Let  each  man  do  his  best :  and  here  draw  I 
A  sword,  whose  temper  I  intend  to  stain 
With- the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
Now, — Esperance! — Percy! — and  set  on. — 
Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war, 
And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace ; 
For,  heaven  to  earth,  some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy. 

[  The  trumpets  sound.     They  embrace, 
and  exeunt. 

Scene  ILL— Plain  near  Shrewsbury. 

Excursions,  and  Partus  figfiting.  Alarum  to  the  Battle. 
Then  enter  Douglas  and  Blunt,  {who  is  accoutred  like 
the  King,)  meeting. 

Blunt.  What  is  thy  name,  that  in  the  battle  thus 
Thou  crossest  me?  what  honour  dost  thou  seek 
Upon  my  head? 

Doug.  Know,  then,  my  name  is  Douglas ; 

And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus, 
Because  some  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 

Blunt.  They  tell  thee  true. 

Doug.  The  lord  of   Stafford  dear  to-day  hath 
bought 
Thy  likeness ;  for,  instead  of  thee,  king  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him :  so  shall  it  thee, 
Unless  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prisoner. 

Blunt.  I  was  not  born  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Scot ; 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death. 

[They  fight,  and  Blunt  is  slain. 

Enter  Hotswr. 

Hot.  O  Douglas !  hadst  thou  fought  at  Holmedon 
I  never  had  triumph'd  upon  a  Scot.  [dins, 

Doug.  All 's  done,  all's  won :  here  breathless  lies 
the  king. 

Hot.  Where? 

Doug.  Here. 

Hot.  This,  Douglas?  no;  I  know  this  face  full 
well: 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt; 
Semblably  furnish'd  hke  the  king  himself. 

Doug.  A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  whither  it  goes ! 
A  borroVd  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear: 
Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king? 

Hot.  The  king  hath  many  marching  in  his  coats. 

Doug.  Now,  by  my  sword,  I  will  kill  all  his  coats; 
I  '11  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece, 
Until  I  meet  the  king. 

Hot.  Up,  and  away  I 

Our  soldiers  stand  full  fairly  for  the  day.     [Exeunt. 

Alarums.    Enter  Falstapt. 

Fal.  Though  I  could  'scape  shot-free  at  London, 
I  fear  the  shot  here;  here's  no  scoring,  but  upon 
the  pate.— Soft!  who  art  thou?    Sir  Walter  Blunt  1 


— there's  Honour  for  you!   here's  no  vanity! — I 

am  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too :  God 

keep  lead  out  of  me !     I  need  no  more  weight  than 

mine  own   bowels. — I   have   led   my  ragamuffins 

where  they  are  peppered :  there 's  not  three  of  my 

hundred  and  fifty  left  alive;  and  they  are  for  the 

town's  end,   to  beg  during  life. — But  who  comes 

here? 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  What!  stand'st  thou  idle  here?  lend  me 
thy  sword : 
Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies, 
Whose  deaths  are  unreveng'd.     Pr'ythee,  lend  me 
thy  sword.    . 

Fal.  O  Hal!  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  breathe 
a  while. — Turk  Gregory  never  did  such  deeds  in 
arms,  as  I  have  done  this  day.  I  have  paid  Percy, 
I  have  made  him  sure. 

P.  Hen.  He  is,  indeed ;  and  living  to  kill  thee. 
I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  sword. 

Fal.  Nay,  before  God,  Hal,  if  Percy  be  alive, 
thou  gett'st  not  my  sword;  but  take  my  pistol,  if 
thou  wilt. 

P.  Hen.  Give  it  me:  what,  is  it  in  the  case? 

Fal.  Ay,  Hal;  'tis  hot,  'tis  hot;  there's  that  will 
sack  a  city. 

[The  Prince  draws  out  a  dottle  of  sack. 

P.  Hen.  What !  is 't  a  time  to  jest  and  dally  now? 

[Throws  it  at  kiut,  and  exit. 

Fal.  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  I  '11  pierce  him.  If 
he  do  come  in  my  way,  so ;  if  he  do  not,  if  I  come  in 
his,  willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me.  I 
like  not  such  grinning  honour  as  Sir  Walter  hath : 
give  me  life :  which  if  I  can  save,  so ;  if  not,  honour 
comes  unlooked  for,  and  there 's  an  end.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.  Excursions.  Enter  King  Henry,  Prince  Henry, 
Prince  John,  and  Westmoreland. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee, 
Harry,  withdraw  thyself;  thou  bleed' st  too  much. — 
Lord  John  of  I  .an caster,  go  you  with  him. 
P.  John.  Not  I,  my  lord,  unless  I  did  bleed  too. 
P.  Hen.  I  beseech  your  majesty,  make  up, 
Le3t  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends. 

K.  Hen.  I  will  do  so. — My  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
Lead  him  to  his  tent. 

West.  Come,  my  lord,  I  'U  lead  you  to  your  tent 
P.  Hen.  Lead  me,  my  lord?    I  do  not  need  your 
help: 
j  And  God  forbid,  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this, 
Where  stain' d  nobility  lies  trodden  on, 
And  rebels'  arms  triumph  in  massacres! 
P.  John.  We  breathe  too  long:— come,  cousin 
Westmoreland, 
Our  duty  this  way  lies;  for  God's  sake,  come. 

[Exeunt  Prince  John  and  West- 
moreland. 
P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  thou  hast  deceiVd  me,  Lan- 
caster; 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit: 
Before,  I  leVd  thee  as  a  brother,  Joan; 
But  now,  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  souL 

K.  Hen.  I  saw  him  hold  lord  Percy  at  the  point, 
With  lustier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  such  an  ungrown  warrior. 
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F.  Hen.  I  did;  I  saw  him  dead,  breathless,  and 
bleeding 
On  the  ground. — 
Art  thou  alive!  or  is  it  fantasy 
That  plays  upon  our  eyesight?    I  ppythee,  speak; 
We  will  not  trust  our  eyes,  without  our  ears : — 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st. 

Fa/.  No,  that 's  certain ;  I  am  not  a  double  man : 
but  if  I  be  not  Jack  FalstaflT,  then  am  I  a  Jack. 
There  is  Percy:  [Throwing  the  body  dawn.]  if  your 
father  will  do  me  any  honour,  so ;  if  not,  let  him 
kill  the  next  Percy  himself.  I  look  to  be  either  earl 
or  duke,  I  can  assure  you. 

F.  Hen.  Why,  Percy  I  killed  myself,  and  saw 
thee  dead. 

Fa/.  Didst  thou? — Lord,  lord,  how  this  world  is 
given  to  lying ! — I  grant  you  I  was  down,  and  out 
of  breath ;  and  so  was  he :  but  we  rose  both  at  an 
instant,  and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock. 
If  I  may  be  believed,  so;  if  not,  let  them  that 
should  reward  valour  bear  the  sin  upon  their  own 
heads.  I  '11  take  it  upon  my  death,  I  gave  him  this 
wound  in  the  thigh :  if  the  man  were  alive,  and 
would  deny  it,  'zounds,  I  would  make  him  eat  a 
piece  of  my  sword. 

F.  John.  This  is  the  strangest  tale  that  e'er  I 
heard. 

F.   Hen.  This  is  the  strangest  fellow,   brother 
John. — 
Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back : 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
I  '11  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have. 

[A  retreat  is  sounded. 
The  trumpet  sounds  retreat;  the  day  is  ours. 
Come,  brother,  let  us  to  the  highest  of  the  field, 
To  see  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 

[Exeunt  Prince  Henry  and  Prince 
John. 

Fa/.  I  '11  follow,  as  they  say,  for  reward.  He  that 
rewards  me,  God  reward  him !  If  I  do  grow  great, 
I  '11  grow  less ;  for  I  '11  purge,  and  leave  sack,  and 
live  cleanly,  as  a  nobleman  should  do. 

[Exit,  bearing  off  the  body. 

Scene  V .—Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

The  trumpets  sound.  Enter  King  Henry,  Prince  Henry, 
Prince  John,  Westmoreland,  and  others,  wit  A  Wor- 
cester and  Vernon,  prisoners. 

K.  Hen.  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke. — 
Ill-spirited  Worcester!  did  we  not  send  grace, 


Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you? 
And  wouldst  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary? 
Misuse  the  tenor  of  thy  kinsman's  trust? 
Three  knights  upon  our  party  slain  to-day, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  else, 
Had  been  alive  this  hour, 
If,  Eke  a  Christian,  thou  hadst  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence. 

Wor.  What  I  have  done,  my  safety  urgM  me  to; 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently, 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 

K.  Hen.  Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and  Ver- 
non too : 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon. — 

[Exeunt  Worcester  and  Vernon, 
guarded. 
How  goes  the  field? 

F.  Hen.  The  noble  Scot,  lord  Douglas,  when  he 
saw 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  turn'd  from  him, 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear, — fled  with  the  rest ; 
And  falling  from  a  hill,  he  was  so  bruis'd, 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.     At  my  tent 
The  Douglas  is ;  and  I  beseech  your  grace, 
I  may  dispose  of  him. 

K.  Hen.  With  all  my  heart 

P.  Hen.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancaster,  la  yott 
This  honourable  bounty  shall  belong : 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure,  ransomless,  and  free : 
His  valour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day, 
Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds, 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries. 

P.  John.  I  thank  your  grace  for  this  high  cour- 
tesy, 
Which  I  shall  give  away  immediately. 

K.  Hen.  Then  this  remains, — that  we  divide  our 
power. — 
You,  son  John,  and  my  cousin  Westmoreland, 
Towards  York  shall  bend  you,  with  your  dearest 

speed, 
To  meet  Northumberland,  and  the  prelate  Scroop, 
Who,  as  we  hear,  are  busily  in  arms : 
Myself,  and  you,  son  Harry,  will  towards  Wales, 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  the  earl  of  March. 
Rebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway, 
Meeting  the  check  of  such  another  day : 
And  since  this  business  so  fair  is  done, 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won. 

[Exct&ih 
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Enter  Nokthumb&rland. 

North.  What  news,  lord  Bardoiph?  every  minute 
Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem.  (now 

The  times  ate  wild:  contention,  like  a  hone 
Full  of  high  feeding;  madly  hath  broke  loose, 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

L.  Bard,  Noble  earl, 

I  bring  you  certain  news  from  Shrewsbury. 

North.  Good,  an  God  will! 

L.  Bard.  As  good  as  heart  can  wish : — 

The  king  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death ; 
And,  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  son, 
Prince  Harry  slain  outright ;  and  both  the  Blunte 
Kill'd  by  the  hand  of  Douglas;  young  prince  John, 
And  Westmoreland,  and  Stafford,  fled  the  field ; 
And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  Sir  John* 
Is  prisoner  to  your  son :  O,  such  a  day, 
So  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  fairly  won. 
Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times, 
Since  Caesar's  fortunes! 

North,  How  is  this  derived? 

Saw  you  the  held?  came  you  from  Shrewsbury?' 

JL  Bard,  I  spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came 
from  thence; 
A  gentleman  well  bred,  and  of  good  name, 
That  freely  render' d  me  these  news  for  true. 

NorUi.  Here  comes  my  servant,  Travers,  whom 
I  sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  after  news. 

L.  Bard.  My  lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the  way; 
And  he  is  furnish' d  with  no  certainties, 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 

Enter  Travess. 

North.  Now,  Travers,  what  good  tidings  come 
with  you? 

Tra.  My  lord,   Sir  John   Umfrevile   tunVd   me 
back 
With  joyful  tidings  ;  and,  being  better  hors'd, 
Out-rode  me.     After  him  came  spurring  hard 
A  gentleman,  almost  forspent  with  speed, 
That  stopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied'  horse. 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chester;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand,  what  news  from  Shrewsbury: 
He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  bad  hick, 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  colcL 
With  that,  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel-head ;  and,  starting  so, 
He  seera'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way, 
Staving  no  longer  question. 

North.  Ha  !=—  Again : 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold? 
Of  Hotspur,  coldspur?  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill  luck? 

L.  Bard.  My  lord,  I'll  tell  you  what; 

If  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  the  day, 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point 
I'll  give  my  barony:  never  talk  of  it 

North.  Why  should  the  gentleman,  that  rode  by 
Travers, 
Give,  then,  such  instances  of  loss? 

L.  Bard.  Who,  he? 

He  was  some  hiTding  fellow,  that  had'  stolen 
The  horse  he  rode  on;  and,  upon  my  life, 
Spoke  at  a  venture. — Look,  here  comes  more  news. 

Enter  Morton • 
North.  Yea*  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  titteta^ 


Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume: 
So  looks  the  strond,  whereon  th'  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witnessed  usurpation. 
Say,  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury? 
Mor.  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  or  noble  lord  7 
Where  hateful  death  put  on  his  ugliest  mask, 
To  fright  our  party. 

North.  How  doth  my  son  and  brother? 

Thou  tremblest;  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand! 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  00  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  burn'd; 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue, 
And  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  report'st  it 
This  thou  wouldst  say, — Your  son  did  thus,  and 

thus; 
Your  brother,  thus;  so  fought  the  noble  Douglas; 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds  r 
But  m  the  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed, 
Thou  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  this  praise, 
Ending  with — brother,  son,  and  all  are  dead. 

Mor.  Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother,  yet; 
But,  for  my  lord  your  son, — 

North.  Why,  he  is  dead.— 

See,  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hathf 
He  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know, 
Hath,  by  instinct,  knowledge  from  others'  eyes, 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanced.  Yet  speak,  Morton; 
Tell  thou  thy  earl  his  divination  lies, 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace, 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 

Mor.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 
North..  Yet,  Apr  all  this,   say  not  that  Percy's 
dead. — 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head,  and  hold'st  it  fear,  or  sin, 
To  speak  a  truth.     If  he  be  slain,  say  so  ; 
The  tongue  offends  not,  that  reports  his  death : 
And  he  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead? 
Not  he  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remember'd  knolling  a  departing  friend. 
L.  Bard.  I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  son  is 

'dead. 
Mor.  I  am  sorry  I  should  force  you  to  believe 
That  which  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  not  seen ; 
But  these  mine  eyes  saw  him  in*  bloody  state, 
Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  outbreath'd, 
To  Harry  Monmouth;  whose  swift  wrath  beat  down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth, 
From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung  up. 
In  few,  his  death,  (whose  spirit  lent  a.  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp,) 
Being  bruited  cnce,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best-temper'd  courage  in  hi*  troops; 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steel'd; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the- rest 
Turn'd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead  r 
And  as  the  thing  that's  heavy  in  itself, 
Upon  enforcement  flies  with  greatest  speed, 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loss, 
Lend  to  thus  weight  such  lightness  with  then 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim, 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety, 
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in  hand,  and  then  stand  upon  security ! — The  whore- 
son smooth-pates  do  now  wear  nothing  but  high 
shoes,  and  bunches  of  keys  at  their  girdles;  and  if 
a  man  is  thorough  with  them  in  honest  taking  up, 
then  they  must  stand  upon  security.  I  had  as  lief 
they  would  put  ratsbane  in  my  mouth,  as  offer  to 
stop  it  with  security.  I  looked  he  should  have  sent 
me  two  and  twenty  yards  of  satin,  as  I  am  a  true 
knight,  and  he  sends  me  security.  Well,  he  may  sleep 
in  security;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of  abundance,  and 
the  lightness  of  his  wife  shines  through  it :  and  yet 
cannot  he  see,  though  he  have  his  own  lantern  to 
light  him. — Where  s  Bardolph? 

Page,  He's  gone  into  Smithfield  to  buy  your 
worship  a  horse. 

Fal.  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,  and  he  '11  buy  me  a 
horse  in  Smithfield :  an  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife 
in  the  stews,  I  were  manned,  horsed,  and  wived. 

Page.  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  com- 
mitted the  prince  for  striking  him  about  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Wait  close ;  I  will  not  see  him. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  an  Attendant. 

Ch.  Just.  What 's  he  that  goes  there? 

Atten.  Falstaff,  an 't  please  your  lordship. 

Ch.  Just.  He  that  was  in  question  for  the  rob- 
bery? 

Atten.  He,  my  lord :  but  he  hath  since  done  good 
service  at  Shrewsbury ;  and,  as  I  hear,  is  now  going 
with  some  charge  to  the  lord  John  of  Lancaster. 

Ch.  Just.  What,  to  York?   Call  him  back  again. 

Atten.  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Fal.  Boy,  tell  him  I  am  deaf. 

Page.   Y  ou  must  speak  louder ;  my  master  is  deaf. 

Ch.  Just.  I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any 
thing  good. — Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow ;  I  must 
speak  with  him. 

Atten.  Sir  John,— * 

Fal.  What!  a  young  knave,  and  begging!  Is 
there  not  wars?  is  there  not  employment?  doth  not 
the  king  lack  subjects?  do  not  the  rebels  need  sol- 
diers? Though  it  be  a  shame  to  be  on  any  side  but 
one,  it  is  worse  shame  to  beg  than  to  be  on  the  worst 
side,  were  it  worse  than  the  name  of  rebellion  can 
tell  how  to  make  it. 

Atten.  You  mistake  me,  Sir. 

Fal.  Why,  Sir,  did  I  say  you  were  an  honest  man? 
setting  my  knighthood  and  my  soldiership  aside,  I 
had  lied  in  my  throat,  if  I  had  said  so. 

Atten.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  then  set  your  knighthood 
and  your  soldiership  aside;  and  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  you  lie  in  your  throat,  if  you  say  I  am  any 
other  than  an  honest  man. 

Fal.  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so !  I  lay  aside 
that  which  grows  to  me !  If  thou  gett'st  any  leave  of 
me,  hang  me ;  if  thou  takest  leave,  thou  wert  better 
be  hanged.     You  hunt-counter,  hence!  avaunt! 

Atten.  Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  with  you. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  word  with  you. 

Fal.  My  good  lord ! — God  give  your  lordship  good 
time  of  day.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  abroad : 
I  heard  say,  your  lordship  was  sick :  I  hope,  your 
lordship  goes  abroad  by  advice.  Your  lordship, 
though  not  clean  past  your  youth,  hath  yet  some 
smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness  of 
time ;  and  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordship  to 
have  a  reverend  care  of  your  health. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before  your 
expedition  to  Shrewsbury. 


Fal.  An 't  please  your  lordship,  I  hear  his  majesty 
is  returned  with  some  discomfort  from  Wales. 

Ch.  Just.  I  talk  not  of  his  majesty : — you  would 
not  come  when  I  sent  for  you. 

Fal.  And  I  hear,  moreover,  his  highness  is  fallen 
into  this  same  whoreson  apoplexy. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  heaven  mend  him ! — I  pray  you, 
let  me  speak  with  you. 

Fal.  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  leth- 
argy, an't  please  your  lordship ;  a  kind  of  sleeping 
in  the  blood,  a  whoreson  tingling. 

Ch.  Just.  What  tell  you  me  of  it?  be  it  as  it  is. 

Fal.  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief,  from 
study,  and  perturbation  of  the  brain :  I  have  read 
the  cause  of  his  effects  in  Galen:  it  is  a  kind  of 
deafness. 

Ch.  Just.  I  think  you  are  fallen  into  the  disease ; 
for  you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you. 

Fal.  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well :  rather,  an't 
please  you,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the 
malady  of  not  marking,  that  I  am  troubled  withal. 

Ch.  Just.  To  punish  you  by  the  heels,  would  amend 
the  attention  of  your  ears :  and  I  care  not  if  I  do 
become  your  physician. 

Fal.  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not  so 
patient:  your  lordship  may  minister  the  potion  of 
imprisonment  to  me,  in  respect  of  poverty;  but  how 
I  should  be  your  patient  to  follow  your  prescrip- 
tions, the  wise  may  make  some  dram  of  a  scruple, 
or,  indeed,  a  scruple  itself. 

Ch.  Just.  I  sent  for  you,  when  there  were  matters 
against  you  for  your  life,  to  come  speak  with  me. 

Fal.  As  I  was  then  advised  by  my  learned  counsel 
in  the  laws  of  this  land-service,  I  did  not  cdme. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  truth  is,  Sir  John,  you  live 
in  great  infamy. 

Fal.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt  cannot  live 
in  less. 

Ch.  Just.  Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your 
waste  is  great. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  otherwise ;  I  would  my  means 
were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 

Ch.  Just.  You  have  misled  the  youthful  prince. 

Fal.  The  young  prince  hath  misled  me :  I  am  the 
fellow  with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new-healed 
wound:  your  day's  service  at  Shrewsbury  hath  a 
little  gilded  over  your  night's  exploit  on  Gads-hill : 
you  may  thank  the  unquiet  time  for  your  quiet  o'er- 
posting  that  action. 

Fal.  My  lord, — 

Ch.  Just.  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so :  wake 
not  a  sleeping  wolf. 

Fal.  To  wake  a  wolf,  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox. 

Ch.  Just.  What !  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better 
part  burnt  out 

Fal.  A  wassail  candle,  my  lord ;  all  tallow :  if  I 
did  say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth. 

Ch.  Just.  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face, 
but  should  have  his  effect  of  gravity. 

Fal.  His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 

Ch.  Just.  You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and 
down,  Uke  his  ill  angel 

Fal.  Not  so,  my  lord;  your  ill  angel  is  light;  but 
I  hope  he  that  looks  upon  me,  will  take  me  without 
weighing :  and  yet,  in  some  respects,  I  grant,  I  can- 
not go, — I  cannot  tell.  Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard 
in  these  coster-monger  times,  that  true  valour  is 
turned  bear-herd :  pregnancy  is  made  a  tapster,  and 
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Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection ; 

Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability, 

What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 

In  fewer  offices,  or,  at  least,  desist 

To  build  at  all  ?    Much  more,  in  this  great  work, 

(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down, 

And  set  another  up,)  should  we  survey 

The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  model ; 

Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation ; 

Question  surveyors ;  know  our  own  estate, 

How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo, 

To  weigh  against  his  opposite:  or  else, 

We  fortify  in  paper,  and  m  figures, 

Using  the  names  of  men,  instead  of  men: 

like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 

Beyond  his  power  to  build  it;  who,  half  through, 

Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 

A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds, 

And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny. 

Hast.  Grant,  that  our  hopes  (yet  likely  of  fair 
birth) 
Should  be  still-born,  and  that  we  now  possess'd 
The  utmost  man  of  expectation ; 
I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough, 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king. 

L.  Bard.  What !  is  the  king  but  five-and-twenty 
thousand? 

Hast.  To  us,  no  more;  nay,  not  so  much,  lord 
Bardolph. 
For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawl, 
Are  in  three  heads :  one  power  against  the  French, 
And  one  against  Glendower ;  perforce,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us :  so  is  the  unfirm  king 
In  three  divided ;  and  his  coffers  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness. 

Arch.  That  he  should  draw  his  several  strengths 
together, 
And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance, 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

Hast.  If  he  should  do  so, 

He  leaves  his  back  unarm'd,  the  French  and  Welsh 
Baying  him  at  the  heels :  never  fear  that. 

L  Bard.   Who,  is  it  like,  should  lead  his  forces 
hither? 

Hast.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Westmoreland ; 
Against  the  Welsh,  himself  and  Harry  Monmouth ; 
But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Arch.  Let  us  on, 

And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 
The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice; 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited : 
A  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart 
O  thou  fond  many !  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolingbroke, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  wouldst  have  him  be ! 
And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  desires, 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him, 
That  thou  provokV-t  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard ; 
And  now  thou  wouldst  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up, 
And  howl'st  to  find  it.    What  trust  is  in  these  times? 
They  that,  when  Richard  UVd,  would  have  him  die, 
Are  now  become  enamour'd  on  his  grave : 
Thou,  that  threw' st  dust  upon  his  goodly  head, 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  sighing  on 
Alter  th'  admired  heels  of  Bolingbroke, 


Cry'st  now,  "  O  earth,  yield  us  that  king  again, 

And  take  thou  this!"     O,  thoughts  of  men  aocun 

Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best ;  things  present,  won 

Mowb.  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbers,  and  Kt  o 

Hast.  We  are  time's  subjects,  and  time  bids 

gone.  {Exeat 


ACT  II. 
Scene  I.— London.    A  Street. 

Enter  Hostess  Quickly;  Fang,  and  his  Boy,  with  )U 

and  SkAKV.  following. 

Host.  Master  Fang,  have  you  entered  the  actio: 

Fang.  It  is  entered. 

Host.  Where's  your  yeoman?  Is  it  a  lusty  ye 
man?  will  he  stand  to 't! 

Fang.  Sirrah,  where 's  Snare? 

Host.  O  Lord,  ay !  good  master  Snare. 

Snare.   Here,  here. 

Fang.  Snare,  we  must  arrest  Sir  John  FalstarT. 

Host.  Yea,  good  master  Snare;  I  have  enter 
him  and  all. 

Snare.  It  may  chance  cost  some  of  us  our  live 
for  he  will  stab. 

Host.  Alas  the  day !  take  heed  of  him ;  he  stabb 
me  in  mine  own  house,  and  that  most  beastly: 
good  faith,  he  cares  not  what  mischief  he  doth, 
his  weapon  be  out :  he  will  foin  like  any  devil ;  ! 
will  spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child. 

Fang.  If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not  fox*  I 
thrust. 
*  Host.  No,  nor  I  neither :  I  '11  be  at  your  elbow, 

Fang.  An  I  but  fist  him  once ;  an  he  come  b 
within  my  vice, — 

Host.  I  am  undone  by  his  going ;  I  warrant  yo 
he 's  an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  score : — good  mast 
Fang,  hold  him  sure; — good  master  Snare,  let  hi 
not  scape.  He  comes  continuantly  to  Pie-cornc 
(saving  your  manhoods,)  to  buy  a  saddle;  and  he 
indited  to  dinner  to  the  Lubbars  head  in  Lumbe 
street,  to  master  Smooth's  the  silkman :  I  pray  y 
since  my  exion  is  entered,  and  my  case  so  open 
known  to  the  world,  let  him  be  brought  in  to  1 
answer.  A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  one  for  a  po 
lone  woman  to  bear :  and  I  have  borne,  and  born 
and  borne ;  and  have  been  fubbed  off,  and  fubtx 
off,  aud  fubbed  off,  from  this  day  to  that  day,  th 
it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on.  There  is  no  hones 
in  such  dealing;  unless  a  woman  should  be  mu 
an  ass,  and  a  beast,  to  bear  every  knave's  wrong.  - 
Yonder  he  comes;  and  that  arrant  malnsey-no 
knave,  Bardolph,  with  him.  Do  voiy  offices,  c 
your  offices,  master  Fang  and  master  Snare;  do  zn 
do  me,  do  me  your  offices. 

Enter  Sis  John  Falstaff,  Page,  and  Basdoxfm. 

Fa/.  How  now !  whose  mare 's  dead?  what 's  tl 
matter? 

Fang.  Sir  John,  I  arrest  you  at  the  suit  of  mi 
tress  Quickly. 

Fat.  Away,  varlets! — Draw,  Bardolph:  cut  me  < 
the  villain's  head ;  throw  the  quean  in  the  channel 

Host.  Throw  me  in  the  channel !  I  '11  throw  th 
in  the  channel  Wilt  thou?  wilt  thou?  thou  ba 
tardly  rogue! — Murder,  murder!  O,  thou  hone 
suckle  villain?  wilt  thou  kill  God's  offices,  and  tl 
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Fed.  My  lord! 

Ch.  Just.  What's  the  matter? 

Fat.  Master  Gower,  shall  I  entreat  you  with  me 
to  dinner? 

Gow.  I  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here, — I 
thank  you,  good  Sir  John. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  be- 
ing you  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as  you  go. 

Fat.  Will  you  sup  with  me,  master  Gower? 

Ch.  Just.  What  foolish  master  taught  you  these 
manners,  Sir  John? 

Fat.  Master  Gower,  if  they  become  me  not,  he 
was  a  fool  that  taught  them  me. — This  is  the  right 
fencing  grace,  my  lord;  tap  for  tap,  and  so  part  fair. 

Ch.  Just.  Now,  the  Lord  lighten  thee !  thou  art 
a  great  fool.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — London.     Another  Street. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poms. 

P.  Hen.  Trust  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

Poins.  Is  it  come  to  that?  I  had  thought,  weari- 
ness durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  high  blood. 

P.  Hen.  'Faith,  it  does  me;  though  it  discolours 
the  complexion  of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge  it. 
Doth  it  not  show  vilely  in  me  to  desire  small  beer? 

Poins.  Why,  a  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely 
studied,  as  to  remember  so  weak  a  composition. 

P.  Hen.  Belike  then,  my  appetite  was  not  princely 
got;  for,  by  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor 
creature,  small  beer.  But,  indeed,  these  humble 
considerations  make  me  out  of  love  with  my  great- 
ness. What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me,  to  remember 
thy  name?  or  to  know  thy  face  to-morrow?  or  to 
take  note  how  many  pair  of  silk  stockings  thou 
hast,  viz.  these,  and  those  that  were  thy  peach-col - 
our'd  ones?  or  to  bear  the  inventory  of  thy  shirts ; 
as,  one  for  superfluity,  and  one  other  for  use? — but 
that  the  tennis-court-keeper  knows  better  than  I; 
for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with  thee,  when  thou 
keepest  not  racket  there ;  as  thou  hast  not  done  a 
great  while,  because  the  rest  of  thy  low-countries 
have  made  a  shift  to  eat  up  thy  hoi  land :  and  God 
knows,  whether  those  that  bawl  out  the  ruins  of  thy 
linen,  shall  inherit  his  kingdom:  but  the  midwives 
say,  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault;  whereupon 
the  world  increases,  and  kindreds  are  mightily 
strengthened. 

Poins.  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured 
so  hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly!  Tell  me,  how 
many  good  young  princes  would  do  so,  their  fathers 
being  so  sick  as  yours  at  this  time  is? 

P.  Hen.  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins? 

Poins.  Yes,  faith ;  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good 
thing. 

P.  Hen.  It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher 
breeding  than  thine. 

Poins.  Go  to;  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one  thing 
that  you  will  tell. 

P.  Hen.  Marry,  I  tell  thee, — it  is  not  meet  that  I 
should  be  sad,  now  my  father  is  sick :  albeit  I  could 
tell  to  thee,  (as  to  one  it  pleases  me,  for  fault  of  a 
better,  to  call  my  friend,)  I  could  be  sad,  and  sad 
indeed  too. 

Poins.  Very  hardly  upon  such  a  subject 

P.  Hen.  By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  me  as  far  in 
the  devil's  book,  as  thou  and  Falstaff^  for  obduracy 
and  persistency:  let  the  end  try  the  man.  But  I 
tell  thee,  my  heart  bleeds  inwardly,  that  my  father 


is  so  sick :  and  keeping  such  vile  company  as  thou 
art,  hath  in  reason  taken  from  me  all  ostentation  of 
sorrow. 

Poins.  The  reason? 

P.  Hen.  What  wouldst  thou  think  of  me,  if  I 
should  weep? 

Poins.  I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely 
hypocrite. 

P.  Hen.  It  would  be  every  man's  thought ;  and 
thou  art  a  blessed  fellow,  to  think  as  every  man 
thinks :  never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps 
the  road- way  better  than  thine:  every  man  would 
think  me  a  hypocrite  indeed.  And  what  accites 
your  most  worshipful  thought  to  think  so? 

Poins.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd, 
and  so  much  engrafted  to  Falstaft". 

P.  Hen.  And  to  thee. 

Poins.  By  this  light,  I  am  well  spoken  of;  I  can 
hear  it  with  mine  own  ears :  the  worst  that  they  can 
say  of  me  is,  that  I  am  a  second  brother,  and  that 
I  am  a  proper  fellow  of  my  hands ;  and  those  two 
things,  I  confess,  I  cannot  help.  By  the  mass,  here 
comes  Bardolph. 

P.  Hen.  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  FalstafF:  he 
had  him  from  me  christian;  and  look,  if  the  fat 
villain  have  not  transformed  him  ape. 

Enter  Bardolph  and  Page. 

Bard.  God  save  your  grace ! 

P.  Hen.  And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph ! 

Bard.  [To  the  Page.]  Come,  you  virtuous  ass, 
you  bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing?  wherefore 
blush  you  now?  What  a  maidenly  man  at  arms- 
are  you  become?  Is  it  such  a  matter  to  get  a  pot- 
tlepot's  maidenhead? 

Page.  He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through 
a  red  lattice,  and  I  could  discern  no  part  of  his  face 
from  the  window:  at  last,  I  spied  his  eyes;  and 
me  thought  he  had  made  two  holes  in  the  ale-wife's 
new  petticoat,  and  peeped  through. 

P.  Hen.  Hath  not  the  boy  profited? 

Bard.  Away,  you  whoreson  upright  rabbit,  away ! 

Page.  Away,  you  rascally  Althea's  dream,  away? 

P.  Hen.  Instruct  us,  boy ;  what  dream,  boy? 

Page.  Marry,  my  lord,  Althea  dreamed  she  was 
delivered  of  a  fire-brand ;  and  therefore  I  call  him 
her  dream. 

P.  Hen.  A  crown's  worth  of  good  interpretation : 
— there  it  is,  boy.  [Gives  him  nwney. 

Poins.  O,  that  this  good  blossom  could  be  kept 
from  cankers ! — Well,  mere  is  sixpence  to  preserve 
thee. 

Bard.  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hanged  among 
you,  the  gallows  shall  have  wrong. 

P.  Hen.  And  how  doth  thy  master,  Bardolph? 

Bard.  Well,  my  lord.  He  heard  of  your  grace's 
coming  to  town :  there 's  a  letter  for  you. 

Poins.  Delivered  with  good  respect. — And  how 
doth  the  martlemas,  your  master? 

Bard.  In  bodily  health,  Sir. 

Poins.  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  physi- 
cian ;  but  that  moves  not  him :  though  that  be  sick, 
it  dies  not 

P.  Hen.  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar 
with  me  as  my  dog:  and  he  holds  his  place;  for 
look  you  how  he  writes. 

Poins.  [Reads.]  "John  Falstaft,  knight,"— every 
man  must  know  that,  as  oft  as  he  has  occasion  to 
name  himself:  even  like  those  that  are  kin  to  the 
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He  was  so  suffer* d •  so  came  I  a  widow ; 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes, 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven, 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband. 
North,  Come,  come,  go  in  with  me.     'Tis  with 
my  mind, 
As  with  the  tide  swell'd  up  unto  its  height, 
That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  way : 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  archbishop, 
But  many  thousand  reasons  hold  me  back. — 
I  will  resolve  for  Scotland  :  there  am  I, 
Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company.    [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — London.  A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head 
Tavern,  in  Eastcheap. 

Enter  two  Drawers. 

1  Draw.  What  the  devil  hast  thou  brought  there  ? 
apple-Johns?  thou  know'st  Sir  John  cannot  endure 
an  apple-John. 

2  Draw.  Mass,  thou  sa/st  true.  The  prince 
once  set  a  dish  of  apple- Johns  before  him,  and  told 
him  there  were  five  more  Sir  Johns ;  and,  putting 
off  his  hat,  said,  "I  will  now  take  my  leave  of  these 
six  dry,  round,  old,  withered  knights. "  It  angered 
him  to  the  heart,  but  he  hath  forgot  that. 

I  Draw.  Why  then,  cover,  and  set  them  down  : 
and  see  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise ;  mis- 
tress Tear-sheet  would  fain  hear  some  music.  De- 
spatch : — the  room  where  they  supped  is  too  hot ; 
they  '11  come  in  straight. 

i  Draw.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  prince,  and  mas- 
ter Poins  anon ;  and  they  will  put  on  two  of  our 
jerkins  and  aprons,  and  Sir  John  must  not  know  of 
it :  Bardolph  hath  brought  word. 

1  Draw.  By  the  mass,  here  will  be  old  utis :  it 
will  be  an  excellent  stratagem. 

2  Draw.  I  '11  see,  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak.  [Exit. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Doll  Teak-sheet. 

Host.  I'  faith,  sweetheart,  me  thinks  now,  you  are 
in  an  excellent  good  temperality:  your  pulsidge 
beats  as  extraordinarily  as  heart  would  desire  ;  and 
your  colour,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose  : 
but,  i'  faith,  you  have  drunk  too  much  canaries ; 
and  that's  a  marvellous  searching  wine,  and  it  per- 
fumes the  blood  ere  one  can  say, — What's  this? — 
How  do  you  now  ? 

DoL  Better  than  I  was  : — hem. 

Host.  Why,  that 's  well  said ;  a  good  heart 's  worth 
gold. — Look,  here  comes  Sir  John. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  [Singing.]  "  When  Arthur  first  in  court"— 
Emptv  the  jorden.— [Exit  I  Drawer.]— [Singing.] 
"And  was  a  worthy  king."  How  now.  mistress 
Doll! 

Host.  Sick  of  a  calm  :  yea,  good  sooth. 

Fal.  So  is  all  her  sect ;  an  tney  be  once  in  a  calm, 
they  are  sick. 

Dot.  You  muddy  rascal,  is  that  all  the  comfort 
you  give  me  ? 

Fal.  You  make  fat  rascals,  mistress  Doll. 

Dot.  I  make  them!  gluttony  and  diseases  make 
them  ;  I  make  them  not. 

FaL  If  the  cook  help  to  make  the  gluttony,  you 
help  to  make  the  diseases,  Doll :  we  catch  of  you, 
Doll,  we  catch  of  you ;  grant  that,  my  poor  virtue, 
grant  that 


Del.  Ay,  marry,— our  chains,  and  our  jewels. 

Fal.  [Singing.]  "Your  brooches,  pearls,  and 
owches :" — for  to  serve  bravely,  is  to  come  halting 
off,  you  know  :  to  come  off  the  breach  with  his  pike 
bent  bravely,  and  to  surgery  bravely;  to  venture 
upon  the  charged  chambers  bravely, — 

Dol.  Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang 
yourself! 

Host.  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  fashion  ;  you 
two  never  meet,  but  you  fell  to  some  discord :  you 
are  both,  in  good  troth,  as  rheumatic  as  two  dry 
toasts ;  you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  confirm- 
ities.  What  the  good  year !  one  must  bear,  and 
that  must  be  you :  you  are  the  weaker  vessel,  as 
they  say,  the  emptier  vessel. 

Dol.  Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a  huge 
full  hogshead  2  there 's  a  whole  merchant's  venture 
of  Bourdeaux  stuff  in  him ;  you  have  not  seen  a  bulk 
better  stuffed  in  the  hold.  —Come,  I'll  be  friends  with 
thee,  Jack :  thou  art  going  to  the  wars ;  and  whether 
I  shall  ever  see  thee  again,  or  no,  there  is  nobody 
cares. 

Re-enter  i  Drawer. 

I  Draw.  Sir,  ancient  Pistol 's  below,  and  would 
speak  with  you. 

Dol.  Hang  him,  swaggering  rascal !  let  him  not 
come  hither :  it  is  the  foul-mouth'dst  rogue  m  Eng- 
land. 

Host.  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come  here :  no, 
by  my  faith  ;  I  must  live  amongst  my  neighbours  ; 
1 11  no  swaggerers :  I  am  in  good  name  and  fame 
with  the  very  best : — shut  the  door  ; — there  comes 
no  swaggerers  here  :  I  have  not  lived  all  this  while, 
to  have  swaggering  now  : — shut  the  door,  I  pray  you. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  hostess  ? — 

Host.  Pray  you,  pacify  yourself,  Sir  John :  there 
comes  no  swaggerers  here. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  ?  it  is  mine  ancient. 

Host.  Tilly-fally,  Sir  John,  never  tell  me  s  your 
ancient  swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  I  was 
before  master  Tisick,  the  deputy,  the  other  day ; 
and,  as  he  said  to  me, — it  was  no  longer  ago  than 
Wednesday  last, — * '  Neighbour  Quickly, "  says  he ; — 
master  Dumb,  our  minister,  was  by  then ; — "  Neigh- 
bour Quickly,"  says  he,  "receive  those  that  are  civil ; 
for,"  saith  he,  "you  are  in  an  ill  name  :" — now,  he 
said  so,  I  can  tell  whereupon  ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "you 
are  an  honest  woman,  and  well  thought  on  ;  there- 
fore take  heed  what  guests  you  receive :  receive," 
says  he,  "no  swaggering  companions." — There 
comes  none  here : — you  would  bless  you  to  hear  what 
he  said : — no,  Til  no  swaggerers. 

Fal.  He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess;  a  tame  cheater, 
i'  faith  ;  you  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy 
greyhound  :  he  will  not  swagger  with  a  Barbary 
hen,  if  her  feathers  turn  back  in  any  show  of  resist- 
ance.— Call  him  up,  drawer.  [Exit  I  Drawer. 

Host.  Cheater,  call  you  him  ?  I  will  bar  no  honest 
man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater :  but  I  do  not  love 
swaggering ;  by  my  troth,  I  am  the  worse,  when  one 
says — swagger  :  feel,  masters,  how  I  shake ;  look 
you,  I  warrant  you. 

Dol.  So  you  do,  hostess. 

Host.  Do  I  ?  yea,  in  very  truth,  do  I,  an  'twere 
an  aspen  leaf:  I  cannot  abide  swaggerers. 

Enter  Pistol,  Bakdolfh,  «m/Page. 
Fist.  God  save  you,  Sir  John ! 
Fal.  Welcome,  ancient  Pistol.     Here,   Pistol,  I 
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K.  Hen.  Are  these  things,  then,  necessities? 

Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities; — 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us : 
They  say,  the  bishop  and  Northumberland 
Are  fifty  thousand  strong. 

War.  It  cannot  be,  my  lord; 

Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo, 
The  numbers  of  the  fearM. — Please  it  your  grace, 
To  go  to  bed.     Upon  my  soul,  my  lord, 
The  powers  that  you  already  have  sent  forth, 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  very  easily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  receivM 
A  certain  instance  that  Glendower  is  dead. 
Your  majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill ; 
And  these  unseason'd  hours,  perforce,  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness. 

K.  Hen.  I  will  take  your  counsel : 

And  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand, 
We  would,  dear  lords,  unco  the  Holy  Land. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IL — Court  be/ore  Justice  Shallow's  House 
in  Gloucestershire. 

Enter  Shallow  and  Silence,  meeting:  Mouldy,  Shadow, 
Wart,  Feeble,  Bull-calf,  and  Servants,  behind. 

Shal.  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on,  Sir;  give  me 
your  hand,  Sir,  give  me  your  hand,  Sir:  an  early 
stirrer,  by  the  rood.  And  how  doth  my  good  cousin 
Silence? 

SiL  Good  morrow,  good  cousin  Shallow. 

Shal.  And  how  doth  my  cousin,  your  bedfellow? 
and  your  fairest  daughter,  and  mine,  my  god-daugh- 
ter Ellen? 

Sil.  Alas,  a  black  ouzel,  cousin  Shallow! 

Shut.  By  yea  and  nay,  Sir,  I  dare  say,  my  cousin 
William  is  become  a  good  scholar :  he  is  at  Oxford, 
still,  is  he  not? 

Sil.  Indeed,  Sir,  to  my  cost. 

Shal.  He  must,  then,  to  the  inns  of  court  shortly : 
I  was  once  of  Clement' s-inn ;  where,  I  think,  they 
will  talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet 

SiL  You  were  called  lusty  Shallow  then,  cousin. 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  I  was  called  any  thing;  and 
I  would  have  done  any  thing  indeed  too,  and  roundly 
too.  There  was  J,  and  little  John  Doit  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  black  George  Bare,  and  Francis  Pickbone, 
and  Will  Sqnele  a  Cotswold  man ;  you  had  not  four 
such  swinge-bucklers  in  all  the  inns  of  court  again : 
and,  I  may  say  to  you,  we  knew  where  the  bona- 
robas  were,  and  had  the  best  of  them  all  at  com- 
mandment. Then  was  Jack  Falstaff,  now  Sir  John, 
a  boy,  and  page  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Nor- 
folk. 

SiL  This  Sir  John,  cousin,  that  comes  hither  anon 
about  soldiers  I 

ShaL  The  same  Sir  John,  the  very  same.  I  saw 
him  break  Skogan's  head  at  the  court  gate,  when  he 
was  a  crack,  not  thus  high :  and  the  very  same  day 
did  I  fight  with  one  Sampson.  Stockfish,  a  fruiterer, 
behind  Gray's -inn.  O,  the  mad  days  that  I  have 
spent T  and  to  see  how  mamy  of  mine  old  acquaint- 
ance are  dead! 

SiL  We  shaUaU  fellow,  eouain. 

ShaL  Certain,  *ta  certain;  very  awe,  very  sorer 
death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all;  att 
shall  die.— How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford 
fur? 

SiL  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 


Shal.  Death  is  certain. — Is  old  Double  of  your 
town  living  yet? 

Sil.  Dead,  Sir. 

Shal.  Dead ! — See,  see ! — he  drew  a  good  bow; — 
and  dead! — he  shot  a  fine  shoot: — John  of  Gaunt 
loved  him  well,  and  betted  much  money  on  his  head. 
Dead ! — he  would  have  clapped  in  the  clout  at  twelve 
score ;  and  carried  you  a  forehand  shaft  a  fourteen 
and  fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  done  a 
man's  heart  good  to  see. — How  a  score  of  ewes 
now? 

Sil.  Thereafter  as  they  be :  a  score  of  good  ewes 
may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

Shal.  And  is  old  Double  dead ! 

SiL  Here  come  two  of  Sir  John  FalstafTs  men, 
as  I  think. 

Enter  Baxdolph,  and  one  with  him. 

Bard.  Good  morrow,  honest  gentlemen.  I  be- 
seech you,  which  is  justice  Shallow? 

Shal.  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  Sir;  a  poor  esquire 
of  this  county,  and  one  of  the  king's  justices  of  the 
peace :  what  is  your  good  pleasure  with  me? 

Bard.  My  captain,  Sir,  commends  him  to  you; 
my  captain,  Sir  John  Falstaff, — a  tall  gentleman,  by 
heaven,  and  a  most  gallant  leader. 

Shal.  He  greets  me  well,  Sir.  I  knew  him  a  good 
backsword  man.  How  doth  the  good  knight?  may, 
I  ask  how  my  lady  his  wife  doth? 

Bard.  Sir,  pardon ;  a  soldier  is  better  accommo- 
dated than  with  a  wife. 

Shal.  It  is  well  said,  in  faith,  Sir ;  and  it  is  well 
said  indeed  too.  Better  accommodated ! — it  is  good  ; 
yea,  indeed,  is  it :  good  phrases  are  surely,  and  ever 
were,  very  commendable.  Accommodated! — it 
comes  oi accommodo:  very  good;  a  good  phrase. 

Bard.  Pardon  me,  Sir;  I  have  heard  the  word. 
Phrase,  call  you  it?  By  this  good  day,  I  know  not 
the  phrase ;  but  I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my 
sword  to  be  a  soldier-like  word,  and  a  word  of  exceed- 
ing rood  command,  by  heaven.  Accommodated; 
that  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accommodated; 
or,  when  a  man  is, — being, — whereby, — he  may  be 
thought  to  be  accommodated ;  which  is  an  excellent 
thing. 

Shal.  It  is  very  just — Look,  here  comes  good  Sir 
John. 

Enter  Vajatamw. 

Give  me  your  good  hand,  give  me  your  worship's 
good  hand :  by  my  troth,  you  look  well,  and  bear 
your  years  very  well :  welcome,  good  Sir  John. 

Fal.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  good  master 
Robert  Shallow : — Master  Sure-cnrd,  a^  I  think. 

Shot.  No,  Sir  John ;  it  is  my  cousin  Silence,  in 
commission  with  me. 

Fat.  Good  master  Silence,  it  well  befits  you  should 
be  of  the  peace. 

Sil.  Your  good  worship  is  welcome. 

Fal.  Fie!  this  is  hot  weather. — Gentlemen,  have 
you  provided  me  here  half  a  dozen  sufficient  men.? 

Shal.  Marry,  have  we,  Sir.     Will  you  sit? 

Fal.  Let  me  see  them,  I  beseech  vou. 

ShaL  Where 's  the  roD  ?  where 's  tie  toRT  where's 
the  roll? — Let  me  seei  let  me  see,  let  me  see.  So* 
so,  so,  so.  Yea,  marry,  Sir: — Ralph  Mouldy! — let 
them  appear  as  I  call;  let  them  do  so,  let  them  do 
so. — Let  me  see;  where  is  Mouldy? 

Afoul.  [Advancing.]  Here,  an 't  please  you. 
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mind : — an 't  be  my  destiny,  so ;  an  *t  be  not,  so :  no 
man 's  too  good  to  serve  his  prince ;  and  let  it  go 
which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year  is  quit  for 
the  next 

Bard.  Well  said ;  thou  art  a  good  fellow. 

Fee.  'Faith,  I  '11  bear  no  base  mind. 

Reenter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  and  Silence. 

Fa/.  Come,  Sir,  which  men  shall  I  have  ? 

Shal.  Four,  of  which  you  please. 

Bard.  [To  Fal.]  Sir,  a  word  with  you. — [Aside 
to  hifii.\  I  have  three  pound  to  free  Mouldy  and 
Bull-calf. 

Fal.  [^j/V& &  Bard.]  Goto;  well. 

Shal.  Come,  Sir  John,  which  four  will  you  have? 

Fal.  Do  you  choose  for  me. 

Shal.  Marry,  then, — Mouldy,  Bull-calf,  Feeble, 
and  Shadow. 

Fal.  Mouldy,  and  Bull-calf; — for  you,  Mouldy, 
stay  at  home  till  you  are  past  service : — and  for  your 
part,  Bull-calf,  grow  till  you  come  unto  it: — I  will 
none  of  you. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  do  not  yourself  wrong : 
they  are  your  likeliest  men,  and  I  would  have  you 
served  with  the  best. 

Fal.  Will  you  tell  me,  master  Shallow,  how  to 
choose  a  man?  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thews,  the 
stature,  bulk,  and  big  assemblance  of  a  man?  Give 
me  the  spirit,  master  Shallow. — Here's  Wart; — 
you  see  what  a  ragged  appearance  it  is:  he  shall 
charge  you,  and  discharge  you,  with  the  motion  of 
a  pewterer's  hammer;  come  off,  and  on,  swifter 
than  he  that  gibbets  on  the  brewer's  bucket.  And 
this  same  half-faced  fellow,  Shadow, — give  me  this 
man :  he  presents  no  mark  to  the  enemy ;  the  foe- 
man  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge  of  a 
penknife.  And,  for  a  retreat, — how  swiftly  will 
this  Feeble,  the  woman's  tailor,  run  off !  O,  give  me 
the  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great  ones. — Put 
me  a  caliver  into  Wart's  hand,  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Hold,  Wart,  traverse;  thus,  thus,  thus. 

Fal.  Come,  manage  me  your  caliver.  So : — very 
well: — go  to: — very  good: — exceeding  good. — O, 
give  me  always  a  litue,  lean,  old,  chapped,  bald 
shot — Well  said,  i'  faith,  Wart;  thou'rt  a  good 
scab :  hold,  there 's  a  tester  for  thee. 

Shal.  He  is  not  his  craft's  master,  he  doth  not  do 
it  right  I  remember  at  Mile-end  green,  (when  I 
lay  at  Clement's-inn,)  I  was  then  Sir  Dagonet  in 
Arthur's  show, — there  was  a  little  quiver  fellow, 
and  he  would  manage  you  his  piece  thus;  and  he 
would  about,  and  about,  and  come  you  in,  and 
come  you  in:  "Rah,  tah,  tah,"  would  he  say; 
"Bounce,"  would  he  say;  and  away  again  would 
he  go,  and  again  would  he  come : — I  shaft  never  see 
su  ch  a  fellow. 

Fal.  These  fellows  will  do  well,  master  Shallow. 
— God  keep  you,  master  Silence:  I  will  not  use 
many  words  with  you. — Fare  you  well,  gentlemen 
both:  I  thank  you:  I  must  a  dozen  mile  to-night. 
— Bardolph,  give  the  soldiers  coats. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  heaven  bless  you,  and  prosper 
your  affairs,  and  send  us  peace!  As  you  return, 
visit  my  house ;  let  our  old  acquaintance  be  renewed : 
peradventure,  I  will  with  you  to  the  court. 

Fal.  I  would  you  would,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Go  to;  I  have  spoke  at  a  word.  Fare  you 
well. 


Fal.  Fare  you  well,  gentle  gentlemen. — [Exeunt 
Shallow  ami  Silence.]  On,  Bardolph;  lead  the 
men  away.  [Exeunt  Bardolph,  Recruits,  &*€.]  As 
I  return,  I  will  fetch  off  these  justices:  I  do  see  the 
bottom  of  justice  Shallow.  Lord,  lord,  how  sub- 
ject we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying!  This  same 
starved  justice  hath  done  nothing  out  prate  to  me 
of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he  hath 
done  about  Turnbull-street;  and  every  third  word  a 
lie,  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute. 
I  do  remember  him  at  Clement's-inn,  like  a  man 
made  after  supper  of  a  cheese -paring :  when  he  was 
naked,  he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  forked 
radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with 
a  knife:  he  was  so  forlorn,  that  his  dimensions  to 
any  thick  sight  were  invisible:  he  was  the  very 
genius  of  famine;  yet  lecherous  as  a  monkey,  and 
the  whores  called  him — mandrake.  He  came  ever 
in  the  rear- ward  of  the  fashion ;  and  sung  those  tunes 
to  the  overscutched  huswives  that  he  heard  the  car- 
men whistle,  and  sware — they  were  his  fancies,  or 
his  good-nights.  And  now  is  this  Vice's  dagger  be- 
come a  squire ;  and  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  as  if  he  had  been  sworn  brother  to  him ;  and 
I  '11  be  sworn  he  never  saw  him  but  once  in  the 
Tilt-yard, — and  then  he  burst  his  head,  for  crowd- 
ing among  the  marshal's  men.  I  saw  it,  and  told 
John  of  Gaunt  he  beat  his  own  name ;  for  you  might 
have  thrust  him,  and  all  his  apparel,  into  an  eel- 
skin  ;  the  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a  mansion 
for  him,  a  court : — and  now  has  he  land  and  beeves. 
Well,  I  will  be  acquainted  with  him,  if  I  return; 
and  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  make  him  a  philo- 
sopher's two  stones  to  me :  if  the  young  dace  be  a 
bait  for  the  old  pike,  I  see  no  reason,  in  the  law  of 
nature,  but  I  may  snap  at  him.  Let  time  shape,  and 
there  an  end.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — A  Fofest  in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Mowbray,  Hastings,  and 

others. 

Arch.  What  is  this  forest  call'd? 

Hast.  'Tis  Gaultree  forest,  an  't  shall  please  your 
grace. 

Arch.  Here  stand,  my  lords;  and  send  discoverers 
forth, 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 

Hast.  We  have  sent  forth  already. 

Arch.  'Tis  well  done. 

My  friends  and  brethren  in  these  great  affairs, 
I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  receiv'd 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland ; 
Their  cold  intent  tenor,  and  substance,  thus : — 
Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  powers 
As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality, 
The  which  he  could  not  levy ;  whereupon 
He  is  retir'd,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes, 
To  Scotland ;  and  concludes  in  hearty  prayers, 
That  your  attempts  may  overlive  the  hazard 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite. 

Mowb.  Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  touch 
ground, 
And  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

2  c 
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You  shall  enjoy  them,— every  thing  set  off, 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

Mowb.  But  he  hath  forc'd  us  to  compel  this  offer; 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

West.  Mowbray,  you  overween,  to  take  it  so. 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear: 
For,  lo !  within  a  ken  our  army  lies ; 
Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours, 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best ; 
Then  reason  wills,  our  hearts  should  be  as  good : 
Say  you  not,  then,  our  offer  is  compell'd. 

Mowb.  Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit  no  parley. 
West.  That  argues  but  the  shame  of  your  offence : 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 

Hast  Hath  the  prince  John  a  full  commission, 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  hiB  father, 
To  hear,  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon? 

West.  That  is  intended  in  the  general's  name : 
I  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question. 
Arch.  Then  take,  my  lord  of  Westmoreland,  this 
schedule, 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances: 
Each  several  article  herein  redress'd, 
All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence, 
That  are  insinew'd  to  this  action, 
Acquitted  by  a  tme  substantial  form, 
And  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us  and  to  our  purposes  consigned ; 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again, 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

West.  This  will  I  show  the  general.     Please  you, 
lords, 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet ; 
And  either  end  in  peace, — which  God  so  frame! — 
Or  to  the  place  of  difference  call  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  it 
Arch.  My  lord,  we  will  do  so. 

[Exit 'West. 
Mowb.  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom  tells  me, 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 
Hast.  Fear  you  not  that:  if  we  can  make  our 
peace 
Upon  such  large  terms,  and  so  absolute, 
As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon, 
Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains. 

Mowb.  Ay,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such, 
That  every  slight  and  false-derived  cause, 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason, 
Shall  to  the  king  taste  of  this  action ; 
That,  were  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  love, 
We  shall  be  winnoWd  with  so  rough  a  wind, 
That  even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff, 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 
Arch.  No,  no,  my  lord.     Note  this, — the  king  is 
weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances : 
For  he  hath  found,  to  end  one  doubt  by  death, 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life ; 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean, 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory, 
That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 
To  new  remembrance :  for  full  well  he  knows, 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land, 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion : 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends, 


That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  unfasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife, 
That  hath  enragM  him  on  to  offer  strokes, 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up, 
And  hangs  resolv'd  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprearM  to  execution. 

Hast.  Besides,  the  king  hath  wasted  all  his  rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  very  instruments  of  chastisement : 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fangless  lion, 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

Arch.  'Tis  very  true: 

And  therefore  be  assured,  my  good  lord  marshal, 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well, 
Oiy  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united, 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Mowb.  Be  it  so. 

Here  is  return'd  my  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

Re-enter  Wbstmorexaitd. 
West.  The  prince  is  here  at  hand :  pleaseth  your 
lordship, 
To  meet  his  grace  just  distance  'tween  our  armies? 
Mowb.  Your  grace  of  York,  in  God's  name  then, 

set  forward. 
Arch.  Before,  and  greet  his  grace: — my  lord,  we 
come.  \Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter,  from  on*  side,  Mowbray,  the  Archbishop,  Hast- 
ings, and  others:  from  the  other  side,  Prince  John  of 
Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Officers,  and  Attendants. 

P.  John.  You  are  well   encountered  here,   my 

cousin  Mowbray : — 
Good  day  to  you,  gentle  lord  archbishop; — 
And  so  to  vou,  lord  Hastings, — and  to  all. — 
My  lord  of  York,  it  better  show'd  with  you, 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  befl, 
Encircled  you  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text, 
Than  now  to  see  you  here  an  iron  man, 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum, 
Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life  to  death. 
That  man,  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour, 
Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  king, 
Alack,  what  mischief  might  he  set  abroach, 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness!      With   you,   lord 

bishop, 
It  is  even  so.     Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken, 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God  ? 
To  us,  the  speaker  in  his  parliament ; 
To  us,  th'  imagin'd  voice  of  God  himself; 
The  very  opener  and  intelligencer 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven, 
And  our  dull  workings.     O,  who  shall  believe, 
But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place, 
Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  heaven, 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name, 
In  deeds  dishonourable?    You  have  taken  up, 
Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute,  my  father; 
And,  both  against  the  peace  of  heaven  and  him, 
Have  here  up-swarm'd  them. 

Arch.  Good  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 

I  am  not  here  against  your  father's  peace; 
But,  as  I  told  my  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
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weep  for  thy  death :  therefore,  rouse  up  fear  and 
trembling,  and  do  observance  to  my  mercy. 

Celt.  IthinkyouareSir  John  Faistaff;  and  in  that 
thought  yield  me. 

fill.  I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this  belly 
of  mioe;  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all  speaks  any 
Other  word  but  my  name.  An  I  had  but  a  belly  of 
any  indifferency,  I  were  simply  the  most  active  fel- 
low in  Europe :  my  womb,  my  womb,  my  womb  un- 
does me.— Here  comes  our  general. 
Enter  Pfiwce  John  ot  Lancaster,  WnsTjionaLAKD,  and 

I.  John.   The  heat  is  past;   follow  no  farther 

Call  in  the  powers,  good  cousin  Westmoreland.— 

[Exit  West. 
Now,  Falataff,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while? 
When  everything  is  ended,  then  you  come ; 
These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life, 
One  time  or  other  break  some  gallows^  back. 

Fat.  I  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  should  be 
thus:  I  never  knew  yet,  but  rebuke  and  check  was 
the  reward  of  valour.  Do  you  think  me  a  swallow, 
an  arrow,  or  a  bullet?  have  I,  in  my  poor  and  old 
motion,  the  expedition  of  thought!  I  have  speeded 
hither  with  the  very  extremes!  inch  of  possibility;  I 
have  foundered  nine-score  and  odd  posts :  and  here, 
travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and  immacu- 
late valour,  taken  Sir  John  Colevile  of  the  dale,  a 
most  furious  knight,  and  valorous  enemy.  But  what 
of  that*  he  saw  me, 
say  with  the  hook-n 


e  of  his  courtesy  than  your 


A  John.   It 
deserving. 

Fal.  I  know  not: — here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield 
him :  and  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  it  be  booked  with 
the  rest  of  this  day  s  deeds ;  or,  by  the  lord,  I  will 
have  it  in  a  particular  ballad  else,  with  mine  own 
picture  on  the  top  of  it,  Colevile  kissing  my  foot : 
to  the  which  course  if  I  be  enforced,  if  you  do  not 
all  show  like  gilt  two-pences  to  me,  and  I,  in  the 
clear  sky  of  fame,  o'ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full 
moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element,  which  show 
like  pins'  heads  to  her,  believe  not  the  word  of 
the  noble :  therefore  let  me  have  right,  and  let  desert 

P.  John.  Thine's  too  heavy  to  mount. 

Fal.  Let  it  shine  then. 

P.  John.  Thine 's  too  thick  to  shine. 

Fal.  Let  it  do  something,  my  good  lord,  that  may 
do  me  good,  and  call  it  what  you  will. 

P.  John.  Is  thy  name  Colevile? 

Cole.  It  is,  my  lord. 

P.  John.  A  famous  rebel  art  thou,  Colevile. 

Fal,  And  a  famous  true  subject  took  him. 

Coli.  I  am,  my  lord,  bat  as  my  betters  are, 
That  led  me  hither :  had  they  been  rul'd  by  me, 
You  should  have  won  them  dearer  than  you  have. 

Fal.  I  know  not  how  they  sold  themselves,  but 
thou,  like  a  kind  fellow,  gayest  thyself  away  gratis; 
and  I  thank  thee  for  thee. 

Re-nttr  WasTHOKHLANn. 
P.  Jain.  Now,  have  you  left  pursuit? 
West.  Retreat  is  made,  and  execution  stayM. 
P.  John.  Send  Colevile,  with  his  confederates, 
To  York,  to  present  i 


:oleviLE,  guarded. 
And  now  despatch  we  toward  the  court,  my  lords: 
I  hear,  the  king  my  father  is  sore  sick  : 
Our  news  shall  go  before  us  to  his  majesty,— 
Which,  cousin,  you  shall  bear, — to  comfort  him; 
And  we  with  sober  speed  will  follow  you. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  go 
through  Glostershire :  and,  when  you  come  to  Court, 
stand  my  good  lord,  pray,  in  your  good  report. 

/'.  John.  Fare  you  well,  faistaff:  I,  iu  my  con- 


than  your  dukedom.— Good  faith,  this  same  young 
sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me;  nor  a  man 
cannot  make  him  laugh; — but  that 's  no  marvel,  he 
drinks  no  wine.  There 's  never  any  of  these  demure 
boys  come  to  any  proof;  for  thin  drink  doth  so 
over -cool  their  blood,  "and  making  many  fish-meals, 
that  Ihey  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green -sickness ; 
and  then,  when  they  marry,  they  get  wenches:  they 
;ire  generally  fools  and  cowards; — which  some  of 
lis  should  be  too,  but  for  inflammation.  A  good 
■sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it.  It  as- 
cends  me  into  the  brain ;  dries  me  there  all  the  fool- 
ish, and  dull,  and  crudy  vapours  which  environ  it; 
makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of  n: 


which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver  white 
and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and 
cowardice;  but  the  sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it 
course  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme:  it 
illumineth  the  face,  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warn- 
ing to  all  the  rest  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to 
arm ;  and  then  the  vital  commoners,  and  inland  petty 
spirits,  muster  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart, 
who,  great,  and  puffed  up  with  this  retinue,  doth  arty 
deed  of  courage  :  and  this  valour  comes  of  sherris. 
So  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  without  sack, 
for  that  sets  it  a-work ;  and  learning,  a  mere  hoard 
of  gold  kept  by  a  devil,  till  sack  commences  it,  i 
sets  it  in  act  and  use.  Hereof  comes  it,  that  prince 
Harry  is  valiant;  for  (he  cold  blood  he  did  natur- 
ally inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  like  lean,  sterile, 
and  bare  land,  manured,  husbanded,  and  tilled,  with 
excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good,  and  goods!" 
of  fertile  sherris,  that  he  is  become  very  hot  i 
valiant.  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  hun 
principle  I  would  teach  them  should  be, — to  forswear 
tliin  potations,  and  to  addict  themselves  to  sack. 
[Enter  Bardolph.]     How  now,  Bardolph! 

Bard.   The  army  is  discharged  all,  and  gone. 

Fal.  Let  them  go.  I'll  through  Glostershire; 
and  there  willl  visit  Master  Kobert  Shallow,  esquire : 
I  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  ringer  and 
my  thumb,  and  shortly  will  I  seal  with  bim.    Come 

Scene  IV.—  Westminster,  A  Room  in  the  Palate. 
Enter  Kara  Hrair,  Claiekce,  Prwcx  Huhfhsev,  War- 
A'.  Hat.  Now,  lords,  if  God  doth  give  successful 
To  this  debate  that  blecdeth  at  oar  doors, 
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Cla,  No,  no,  he  cannot  long  hold  out  these 
pangs: 
TV  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine  it  in, 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out 
P.  Humph.  The  people  fear  me !  for  they  do  ob- 
serve 
UnfatherM  heirs,  and  loathly  births  of  nature : 
The  aeasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year 
Had  found  some  months  asleep,  and  leap'd  them 
over. 
Cla.  The  river  hath  thrice  flow'd,  no  ebb  between ; 
And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles, 
Say,  it  did  so,  a  little  time  beiore 
That  our  great  grandsire,  Edward,  sick'd  and  died. 
War.  Speak  lower,  princes,  for  the  king  recovers. 
P.  Humph.  This  apoplexy  will,  certain,  be  his  end. 
K.  Hen.  I  pray  you,  take  me  up,  and  bear  me 
hence 
Into  some  other  chamber :  softly,  pray. 

[  They  place  the  King  on  a  bed  in  an  inner 
part  of  the  room. 
Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends ; 
Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  hand 
Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit. 

War.  Call  for  the  music  in  the  other  room. 
K.  Hen.  Set  me  the  crown  upon  my  pillow  here. 
Cla.  His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes  much. 
War.  Less  noise,  less  noise ! 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  Who  saw  the  duke  of  Clarence? 

Cla.  I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heaviness. 

P.  Hen.  How  now!  rain  within  doors,  and  none 
abroad ! 
How  doth  the  king? 

P.  Humph.  Exceeding  ill. 

P.  Hen.  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet? 
Tell  it  him. 

P.  Humph.  He  alter'd  much  upon  the  hearing  it. 

P.  Hen.  If  he  be  sick  with  joy,  he  will  recover 
Without  physic. 

War.    Not  so  much  noise,    my  lords: — sweet 
prince,  speak  low ; 
The  king  your  father  is  dispos'd  to  sleep. 

Cla.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 

War.  Will 't  please  your  grace  to  go  along  witli 
us? 

P.  Hen.  No ;  I  will  sit  and  watch  here  by  the  king. 
[Exeunt  all  except  Prince  Henry. 
Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow, 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow? 
O  polish'd  perturbation !  golden  care  1 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night ! — Sleep  with  it  now ! 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet, 
As  he,  whose  brow  with  homely  biggin  bound, 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night     O  majesty ! 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  m  heat  of  day, 
That  scalds  with  safety.     By  his  gates  of  breath 
There  lies  a  downy  feather,  which  stirs  not : 
Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down 
Perforce  must  move.— My  gracious  lord!  my  fa- 
ther J— 
This  sleep  is  sound  indeed ;  this  is  a  sleep, 
That  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  divorc'd 
So  many  English  kings.     Thy  due  from  me 
Is  tears  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood, 


Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness, 
Shall,  O  dear  father,  pay  thee  plenteously : 
My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown, 
Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood, 
Derives  itself  to  me.     Lo,  here  it  sits, — 

[Putting Hon  his  head. 
Which  heaven  shall  guard;  and  put  the  world's 

whole  strength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 
This  lineal  honour  from  me :  this  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mine  leave,  as  'tis  left  to  me.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  Warwick!  Gloster!  Clarence! 

JU-enter  Warwick  and  the  rest. 

Cla.  Doth  the  king  call? 

War.  What  would  your  majesty?     How  fares 

your  grace? 
K.  Hen.  Why  did  you  leave  me  here  alone,  my 

lords? 
Cla.  We  left  the  prince,  my  brother,  here,  my 
liege, 
Who  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 

K.  Hen.  The  prince  of  Wales!    Where  is  he?  let 
me  see  him : 
He  is  not  here. 

War.  This  door  is  open ;  he  is  gone  this  way. 
P.  Humph.  He  came  not  through  the  chamber 

were  we  stay'd. 
K.  Hen.  Where  is  the  crown?  who  took  it  from 

my  pillow? 
War.  When  we  withdrew,  my  liege,  we  left  it 

■  here. 
K.  Hen.  The  prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence: — go, 
seek  him  out. 
Is  he  so  hasty,  that  he  doth  suppose 
My  sleep  my  death? — 
Find  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick ;  chide  him  hither. 

[Exit  Warwick. 
This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  disease, 
And  helps  to  end  me. — See,  sons,  what  things  you 

are! 
How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt, 
When  gold  becomes  her  object ! 
For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleeps  with  thought,  their  brains 

with  care, 
Their  bones  with  industry ; 
For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  pil'd  up 
The  cankered  heaps  o?  strange-achieved  gold ; 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts,  and  martial  exercises: 
When,  like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets, 
Our  thighs  pack'd  with   wax,   our   mouths  with 

honey, 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive ;  and,  like  the  bees, 
Are  murderM  for  our  pains.     This  bitter  taste 
Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father. — 

Re-enter  Warwick. 

Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determin'd  me? 

War.  My  lord,   I  found  the  prince  in  the  next 
room, 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks ; 
With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow, 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quaff  ^1  but  blood, 
Would/  by  beholding  him,  have  washM  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.     He  is  coming  hither. 
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With  foreign  quarrels ;  that  action,  hence  borne  out, 
May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 
More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so, 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 
How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God,  forgive ! 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live ! 

P.  Hen.  My  gracious  liege, 
You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me ; 
Then  plain  and  right  must  my  possession  be : 
"Which  I,  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 

K.  Hen.  Look,  look,   here  comes  my  John  of 
Lancaster. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Warwick,  Lords,  and 

others. 

P.  John.  Health,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  my 
royal  father ! 

K.  Heft.  Thou  bring'st  me  happiness  and  peace, 
son  John ; 
But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 
From  this  bare  wither'd  trunk :  upon  thy  sight, 
My  worldly  business  makes  a  period. 
Where  is  my  lord  of  Warwick? 

P.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick ! 

K.  Hen.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon? 

War.  'Tis  call'd  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Laud  be  to  God  I — even  there  my  life 
must  end. 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem  ; 
Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land: — 
But  bear  mc  to  that  chamber;  there  I  '11  lie; 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  L— Glostershire.   A  Hall  in  Shallow's 

House. 

Enter  Shallow,  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

Shal.  By  cock  and  pie,  Sir,  you  shall  not  away 
to-night. — What,  Davy,  I  say! 

Fal.  You  must  excuse  me,  master  Robert  Shallow. 

Shal.  I  will  not  excuse  you ;  you  shall  not  be  ex- 
cused; excuses  shall  not  be  admitted;  there  is  no 
excuse  shall  serve;  you  shall  not  be  excused. — Why, 
Davy! 

Enter  Davy. 

Davy.  Here,  Sir. 

Shal.  Davy,  Davy,  Davy,  Davy,— let  me  see, 
Davy ;  let  me  see,  Davy; — let  me  see :— yea,  marry, 
William  cook,  bid  him  come  hither.— Sir  John,  you 
shall  not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Many,  Sir,  thus;  those  precepts  cannot 
be  served :  and,  again,  Sir, — shall  we  sow  the  head- 
land with  wheat? 

Shal.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  William 
cook : — are  there  no  young  pigeons? 

Davy.  Yes,  Sir. — Here  is,  now,  the  smith's  note 
for  shoeing,  and  plough  irons. 

Shal.  Let  it  be  cast,  and  paid. — Sir  John,  you 
shall  not  be  excused. 


Davy.  Now,  Sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  must 
needs  be  had : — and,  Sir,  do  you  mean  to  stop  any 
of  William's  wages,  about  the  sack  he  lost  the  other 
day  at  Hinckley  fair? 

Shal.  He  shall  answer  it. — Some  pigeons,  Davy; 
a  couple  of  short-legged  hens,  a  joint  of  mutton,  and 
any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  cook. 

Davy.  Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night,  Sir? 

Shal.  Yea,  Davy.  I  will  use  him  well :  a  friend 
i*  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse.  Use  his 
men  well,  Davy;  for  they  are  arrant  knaves,  and 
will  backbite. 

Dazy.  No  worse  than  they  are  back-bitten,  Sir; 
for  they  have  marvellous  foul  linen. 

Shal.  Well  conceited,  Davy.  About  thy  busi- 
ness, Davy. 

Davy.  I  beseech  you,  Sir,  to  countenance  Wil- 
liam Visor  of  Wincot  against  Clement  Perkes  of  the 
hill. 

Shal.  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  against 
that  Visor:  that  Visor  is  an  arrant  knave,  on-  my 
knowledge. 

Davy.  I  "grant  your  worship,  that  he  is  a  knave, 
Sir;  but  yet,  God  forbid,  Sir,  but  a  knave  should 
have  some  countenance  at  his  friend's  request.  An 
honest  man,  Sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when 
a  knave  is  not.  I  have  served  your  worship  truly, 
Sir,  this  eight  years ;  and  if  I  cannot  once  or  twice 
in  a  quarter  bear  out  a  knave  against  an  honest 
man,  1  have  but  a  very  little  credit  with  your  wor- 
ship. The  knave  is  mine  honest  friend,  Sir;  there- 
fore, I  beseech  your  worship,  let  him  X*t  counte- 
nanced. 

Shal.  Go  to;  I  say,  he  shall  have  no  wrong.  Look 
about,  Davy.  [Exit  Davy.]  Where  are  you,  Sir 
John?  Come,  come,  come,  off  with  your  boots. — 
Give  me  your  hand,  Master  Bardolph. 

Bard.  I  am  glad  to  sec  your  worship. 

Shal.  1  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind  mas- 
ter Bardolph: — [To  the  Page.]  and  welcome,  my 
tall  fellow.     Come,  Sir  John. 

Fal.  I  '11  follow  you,  good  master  Robert  Shallow. 
[Exit  Shallow.]  Bardolph,  look  to  our  horses. 
[Exeunt  Bardolph  and  Page.]  If  I  were  sawed 
into  quantities,  I  should  make  four  dozen  of  such 
bearded  hermit's  staves  as  master  Shallow.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing,  to  see  the  semblaole  coherence  of 
his  men's  spirits  and  his :  they,  by  observing  him, 
do  bear  themselves  like  foolish  justices;  he,  by 
conversing  with  them,  is  turned  into  a  justice-like 
serving-man :  their  spirits  are  so  married  in  con- 
junction with  the  participation  of  society,  that  they 
flock  together  in  consent,  like  so  many  wild-geese. 
If  I  had  a  suit  to  master  Shallow,  I  would  humour 
his  men  with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their 
master:  if  to  his  men,  I  would  curry  with  master 
Shallow,  that  no  man  could  better  command  his  ser- 
vants. It  is  certain,  that  either  wise  bearing,  or  ig- 
norant carriage,  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one 
of  another :  therefore,  let  men  take  heed  of  their 
company.  I  will  devise  matter  enough  out  of  this 
Shallow,  to  keep  prince  Harry  in  continual  laughter 
the  wearing  out  of  six  fashions,  (which  is  four  terms, 
or  two  actions,)  and  he  shall  laugh  without  interval- 
lums.  O,  it  is  much,  that  a  lie  with  a  slight  oath, 
and  a  jest  with  a  sad  brow,  will  do  with  a  fellow 
that  never  had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders !  O,  you 
shall  see  him  laugh,  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak 
ill  laid  up! 
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And  not  less  happy,  having  such  a  son, 

That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 

Into  the  hands  of  justice." — You  did  commit  me : 

For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 

TV  unstained  sword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear ; 

With  this  remembrance, — that  you  use  the  same 

With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit, 

As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.     There  is  my  hand. 

You  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth : 

My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear; 

And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 

To  your  well-practis'd  wise  directions. — 

And,  princes  all,  believe  me,  I  beseech  you ; — 

My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, 

For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections ; 

And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive, 

To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world, 

To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 

Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 

After  my  seeming.     The  tide  of  blood  in  me 

Hath  proudly  flowM  in  vanity  till  now : 

Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea, 

Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods, 

And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 

Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament : 

And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel, 

That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 

In  equal  rank  with  the  best  govern'd  nation ; 

That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 

As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us ; — 

[To  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
In  which  you,  father,  shall  have  foremost  hand. 
Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite, 
As  I  before  remember'd,  all  our  state : 
And  (God  consigning  to  my  good  intents,) 
No  prince,  nor  peer,  shall  have  just  cause  to  say, 
God  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day.     [Exeunt, 

Scene  in. — Glostershire.     The  Garden  of 
Shallow's  House 

Enter  Falstafp,  Shallow,  Silence,  Bardolph,  the  Page, 

and  Daw. 

Shal.  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard;  where, 
in  an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my 
owngraffing,  with  a  dish  of  carraways,  and  so -forth : — 
come,  cousin  Silence : — and  then  to  bed. 

Fai.  'Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling, 
and  a  rich. 

Shal.  Barren,  barren,  barren ;  beggars  all,  beggars 
all,  Sir  John.- — marry,  good  air. — Spread,  Davy; 
spread,  Davy :  well  said,  Davy. 

Fal.  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses;  he  is 
your  serving-man,  and  your  husband. 

Shal.  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good 
varlet,  Sir  John. — By  the  mass,  I  have  drunk  too 
much  sack  at  supper: — A  good  variet.  Now  sit 
down,  now  sit  down : — come,  cousin. 

Sil.  Ah,  sirrah !  quoth-a, — we  shall 

[Singing. 

Do  nothing  but  eat,  and  make  good  cheer, 
And  praise  heaven  for  the  merry  year ; 
When  flesh  is  cheap  and  females  dear, 
And  lusty  lads  roam  hear  and  there 

So  merrily, 
And  ever  among  so  merrily. 

Fai.  There  'samerry  heart  1 — Good  master  Silence, 
I  '11  give  you  a  health  for  that  anon. 
Shal.  Give  Master  Bardolph  some  wine,  Davy. 


Davy.  [To  Bardolph,  and  pointing  to  a  side- 
table.]  Sweet  Sir,  sit ;  I  '11  be  with  you  anon ;  most 
sweet  Sir,  sit — Master  page,  good  master  page,  sit 
Proface !  What  you  want  in  meat,  we  '11  have  in 
drink :  but  you  must  bear; — the  heart 's  all.     [Exit. 

Shal.  Be  merry,  master  Bardolph; — and  my  little 
soldier  there,  be  merry. 

Sil.  [Singing.] 

Be  merry,  he  merry,  my  wife  has  all ; 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  toll: 
Tis  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all, 
And  welcome  merry  shrove-tide. 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  &c. 

Fal.  I  did  not  think  master  Silence  had  been  a 
man  of  this  mettle. 

Sil.  Who,  I?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once, 
ere  now. 

Re-enter  Daw. 

Davy.  There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats  for  you. 

[Setting  them  before  BARDOLPH. 

Shal.  Davy, — 

Davy.  Your  worship? — [7t>  Bardolph.]  I'll  be 
with  you  straight.  — [  To  S hallow. ]  A  cup  of  wine, 
Sir? 

Sil.  [Singing.] 

A  cup  of  wine,  that  *s  brisk  and  fine, 
And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine ; 

And  a  merry  heart  lives  long-a. 

Fal.  Well  said,  master  Silence. 
Sil.  And  we  shall  be  merry; — now  comes  in  the 
sweet  of  the  night 
Fal.  Health  and  long  life  to  you,  master  Silence. 
Sil.  [Singing.] 

Fill  the  cup,  and  let  it  come; 

I  '11  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 

Shal.  Honest  Bardolph,  welcome :  if  thou  wantest 
anything,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew  thy  heart. — 
Welcome,  my  little  tiny  thief;  and  welcome,  indeed, 
too. — I'll  drink  to  master  Bardolph,  and  to  all  the 
cavaleroes  about  London. 

Dazy.  I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die. 

Bard.  An  I  might  see  you  there,  Davy, — 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  you  '11  crack  a  quart  together, 
— ha!  will  you  not,  master  Bardolph? 

Bard.  Yea,  Sir,  in  a  pottle-pot. 

Shal.  I  thank  thee : — the  knave  will  stick  by  thee, 
I  can  assure  thee  that:  he  will  not  out;  he  is  true 
bred. 

Bard.  And  I  '11  stick  by  him,  Sir. 

Shal.  Why,  there  spoke  a  king.  Lack  nothing : 
be  merry.  [Knocking  heard.]  Look  who  *s  at  door 
there.     Ho  1  who  knocks?  [Exit  Davy. 

Fai.  [To  Silence,  who  drinks  a  bumper.]  Why, 
now  you  have  done  me  right. 

Sit.  [Singing.] 

Do  me  right, 
And  dub  me  knight: 
Samingo. 

Is't  not  SO? 

FaL  'Tis  so. 

Sil.  Is 't  so?  Why,  then,  say  an  old  man  can  do 
somewhat 

Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  An't  please  your  worship,  there's  one  Pis- 
tol come  from  the  court  with  news. 

Fal.  From  the  court?  let  him  come  in. — [Enter 
Pistol.]    How  now,  Pistol! 
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Shal.  It  is  most  certain. 

Fal.  But  to  stand  stained  with  travel,  and  sweat- 
ing with  desire  to  see  him ;  thinking  of  nothing  else, 
putting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to  see  him. 

Fist.  "Tis  semper  idem,  for  absque  hoc  nihil  est: 
'tis  all  in  every  part 

Shal.  'Tis  so,  indeed. 

Fist.  My  knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver, 
And  make  thee  rage. 

Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts, 
Is  in  base  durance,  and  contagious  prison ; 
Haul'd  thither 

By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand : — 
Rouse  up  revenge  from  ebon  den  with  fell  Alecto's 

snake, 
For  Doll  is  in :  Pistol  speaks  naught  but  truth. 

Fal.  I  will  deliver  her. 

[Shouts  within  and  trumpets  sound. 

Fist.  There  roar*d  the  sea,  and  trumpet-clangor 
sounds. 

Enter  King  and  his  train,  the  Chief  Justice  among  them. 

Fal.  God  save  thy  grace,  king  Hal!  my  royal 
Hal! 

Fist.  The  heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  most 
royal  imp  of  fame ! 

Fal.  God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy ! 

King.  My  lord  chief  justice,  speak  to  that  vain 
man. 

Ch.  Just.  Have  you  your  wits?  know  you  what 
'tis  you  speak? 

Fal.  My  king!   my  Jove!   I  speak  to  thee,  my 
heart! 

King.   I  know  thee  not,   old  man:   fall  to  thy 
prayers; 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool,  and  jester! 
I  have  long  dream' d  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 
So  surfeit-swell'd,  so  old,  and  so  profane ; 
But  being  awake,  I  do  despise  my  dream. 
Make  less  thy  body  hence,  and  more  thy  grace ; 
Leave  gormandising ;  know,  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men. — 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool -born  jest : 
Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was; 
For  God  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 
That  I  have  turn'd  away  my  former  aelf ; 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 
When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been, 
Approach  me,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots : 
Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death,  — 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders,— » 
Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile. 


For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you, 

That  lade  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil; 

And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 

We  will,  according  to  your  strength  and  qualities, 

Give  you  advancement — [To  Ch.  Just]  Be  it  your 

charge,  my  lord, 
To  see  perform'd  the  tenor  of  our  word. — 
Set  on.  [Exeunt  King  and  his  train. 

Fal.   Master   Shallow,  I  owe   you   a  thousand 
pound. 

Shal.  Ay,  marry,  Sir  John ;  which  I  beseech  you 
to  let  me  have  home  with  me. 

Fal.  That  can  hardly  be,  master  Shallow.  Do 
not  you  grieve  at  this ;  I  shall  be  sent  for  in  private 
to  him :  look  you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world : 
fear  not  your  advancement;  I  will  be  the  man  yet 
that  shall  make  you  great 

Shal.  I  cannot  perceive  how ;  unless  you  should 
give  me  your  doublet,  and  stuff  me  out  with  straw. 
I  beseech  you,  good  Sir  John,  let  me  have  five  hun- 
dred of  my  thousand. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word :  this  that 
you  heard  was  but  a  colour. 

Shal.  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in,  Sir 
John. 

Fal.  Fear  no  colours :  go  with  me  to  dinner : — 
come,  lieutenant  Pistol ; — come,  Bardolph : — I  shall 
be  sent  for  soon  at  night 

Re-enter  Prince  John,  the  Chief  Justice,  Officers,  &c. 

Ch.  Just.  Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet : 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 
Fal.  My  lord,  my  lord, — 

Ch.  Just.  I  cannot  now  speak:  I  will  hear  you 
soon. — 
Take  them  away. 

Fist.  Sefortuna  me  tormenta,  spero  me  eontenta. 
[Exeunt  Fal.  Shal.  Pist.  Bard,  and 
Page,  with  Officers. 
P.  John.  I  like  this  fair  proceeding  of  the  king's: 
He  hath  intent  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for ; 
But  all  are  banish'd,  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world. 
Ch.Just.  And  so  they  are. 
F.  John.  The  king  hath  call'd  his  parliament,  my 

lord. 
Ch.  Just.  He  hath. 

F.  John.  I  will  lay  odds,  that,  ere  this  year  ex- 
pire, 
We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire 
A3  far  as  France :  I  heard  a  bird  so  sin?, 
"^''iose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleas'd  the  king. 
Coi.ie,  will  you  hence?  [Exeunt. 


'EVILOGUIL.—Spohen  by  a  Dancer. 


First,  my  fear;  then,  my  court'sy ;  last,  my  speech. 
My  fear  is,  your  displeasure ;  my  court'sy,  my  duty ; 
and  my  speech,  to  beg  your  pardons.  If  you  look 
for  a  good  speech  now,  you  undo  me :  for  what  I 
have  to  say,  is  of  mine  own  making;  and  what  in- 
deed I  should  say,  will,  I  doubt,  prove  mine  own 
marring.    But  to  the  purpose,  and  so  to  the  ven- 


ture.— Be  it  known  to  you,  (as  it  is  very  well,)  I  was 
lately  here  in  the  end  of  a  displeasing  play,  to  pray 
your  patience  for  it,  and  to  promise  you  a  better. 
I  did  mean,  indeed,  to  pay  you  with  this;  which,  if, 
like  an  ill  venture,  it  come  unluckily  home,  I  break, 
and  you,  my  gentle  creditors,  lose.  Here,  I  pro- 
mised yon,  I  would  be,  and  here  I  commit  my  body 
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Montjoy,  a  French  Herald* 

Governor  of  Harfleur. 

Embassadors  to  England. 

Isabel,  Queen  of  France. 

Katharine,  Daughter  of  Challes  and  Isabel. 
Alice,  a  Lady  attending  on  the  Princess  Katharine. 
Hostess  of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  in  Eastcheap ;  for' 
merly  Mistress  Quickly,  now  vrife  to  Pistol. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Citizens,  Messengers,  and 

Attendants. 


SCENE,—/*  England  and  in  Fianci. 


Enter  Chorus. 

Chor.  O  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention ! 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene! 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars;  and  at  his  heels, 
Leash' d  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and 

ftre, 
Crouch  for  employment     But  pardon,  gentles  all, 
The  flat  unraisfcd  spirit  that  hath  dar'd, 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold,  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object :  can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France?  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt? 
O,  pardon !  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest  in  little  place  a  million ; 
And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  account, 
On  your  imaginary  forces  work. 
Suppose,  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confin'd  two  mighty  monarchies, 
Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder : 
Peace  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts; 
Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man, 
And  make  imaginary  puissance ; 
Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth; — 
For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our  kings, 
Carry  them  here  and  there;  jumping  o'er  times, 
Turning  th'  accomplishment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass :  for  the  which  supply, 
Admit  me  chorus  to  this  history; 
Who,  prologue-like,  your  humble  patience  pray, 
Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play. 


ACT  L 

Scene  I. — London.     An  Ante-chamber  in  the 

King's  Palace* 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  OF 

Ely. 

Cant.  My  lord,  I'll  tell  you,— that  self  bill  is 
urg'd, 
Which  in  tlr  eleventh  year  of  the  last  king's  reign 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  us  pass  d, 
But  that  the  scambling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  farther  question. 

Ely.  But  how,  my  lord,  shall  we  resist  it  now? 

Cant.  It  must  be  thought  on.     If  it  pass  against 
us, 
We  lose  the  better  half  of  our  possession : 
For  all  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  testament  have  given  to  the  church, 
Would  they  strip  from  us;  being  valued  thus,— 
As  much  as  would  maintain,  to  the  king's  honour, 
Full  fifteen  earls,  and  fifteen  hundred  knights, 
Six  thousand  and  two  hundred  good  esquires  ; 
x\nd,  to  relief  of  lazars,  and  weak  age, 
Of  indigent  faint  souls,  past  corporal  toil, 
A  hundred  alms-houses,  right  well  supplied; 
And  to  the  coffers  of  the  king  beside, 
A  thousand  pounds  by  the  year :  thus  runs  the  bill. 

Ely.  This  would  drink  deep. 

Cant.  'Twould  drink  the  cup  and  alL 

Ely.  But  what  prevention? 

Cant.  The  king  is  full  of  grace,  and  fair  regard. 

Ely.  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 

CanL  The  courses  of  his  youth  promis'd  it  not. 
The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  fathers  body, 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  die  too;  yea,  at  that  very  moment, 
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There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French; 

Who,  holding  in  disdain  the  German  women 

For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life, 

Establish'd  then  this  law, — to  wit,  no  female 

Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land : 

Which  Salique,  as  I  said,  'twixt  Elbe  and  Sala, 

Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  call'd  Meisen. 

Then  doth  it  well  appear,  the  Salique  law 

Was  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  France : 

Nor  did  the  French  possess  the  Salique  land 

Until  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  years 

After  defunction  of  king  Pharamond, 

Idly  supposed  the  founder  of  this  law ; 

Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption 

Four  hundred  twenty -six ;  and  Charles  the  great 

Subdued  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  French 

Beyond  the  river  Sala,  in  the  year 

Eight  hundred  five.     Besides,  their  writers  say, 

King  Pepin,  which  deposed  Childerick, 

Did,  as  heir  general,  being  descended 

Of  Blithild,  which  was  daughter  to  king  Clothair, 

Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Hugh  Capet  also, — who  usurp'd  the  crown 

Of  Charles  the  duke  of  Lorain,  sole  heir  male 

Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  great, — 

To  fine  his  title  with  some  show  of  truth, 

(Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught, ) 

Convey'd  himself  as  heir  to  the  lady  Lingare, 

Daughter  to  Charlemain,  who  was  the  son 

To  Lewis  the  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  son 

Of  Charles  the  great.     Also  king  Lewis  the  tenth, 

Who  was  sole  heir  to  the  usurper  Capet, 

Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  conscience, 

Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  satisfied 

That  fair  queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother, 

Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengare, 

Daughter  to  Charles  the  foresaid  duke  of  Lorain : 

By  the  which  marriage,  the  line  of  Charles  the  great 

Was  re-united  to  the  crown  of  France. 

So  that,  as  clear  as  is  the  summer's  sun, 

King  Pepin's  title,  and  Hugh  Capet's  claim, 

King  Lewis  his  satisfaction,  all  appear 

To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female : 

So  do  the  kings  of  France  unto  this  day ; 

Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  law, 

To  bar  your  highness  claiming  from  the  female ; 

And  rather  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net, 

Than  amply  to  imbar  their  crooked  titles 

Usurp'd  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 

K.  Hen.  May  I  with  right  and  conscience  make 
this  claim? 

Cant,  The  sin  upon  my  head,  dread  sovereign ! 
For  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  is  it  writ, — 
When  the  son  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter.     Gracious  lord, 
Stand  for  your  own ;  unwind  your  bloody  flag  ; 
Look  back  into  your  mighty  ancestors  : 
Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great  grandsire's  tomb, 
From  whom  you  claim ;  invoke  his  warlike  spirit, 
And  your  great  uncle's,  Edward  the  black  prince, 
Who  on  the  French  ground  play'd  a  tragedy, 
Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France, 
Whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling,  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility. 
O  noble  English,  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France, 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by, 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action ! 


Ely.  Awake  remembrance  of  these  valiant  dead. 
And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats : 
You  are  their  heir;  you  sit  upon  their  throne; 
The  blood  and  courage,  that  renowned  them, 
Runs  in  your  veins ;  and  my  thrice-puissant  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May -morn  of  his  youth, 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises. 

Exe.  Your  brother  lungs  and  monarchs  of  the 
earth 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself, 
As  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood. 

West.  They  know  your  grace  hath  cause  and 
means  and  might : — 
So  hath  your  highness ;  never  king  of  England 
Had  nobles  richer,  and  more  loyal  subjects, 
W7hose  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  here  in  England, 
And  lie  pavilion'd  in  the  fields  of  France. 

Cant.  O,  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear  liege, 
With  blood,  and  sword,  and  fire,  to  win  your  right : 
In  aid  whereof,  we  of  the  spiritualty 
Will  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum, 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 
Bring  in  to  any  of  your  ancestors. 

K.  Hen.  We  must  not  only  arm  to  invade  the 
But  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend       [French, 
Against  the  Scot,  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
With  all  advantages. 

Cant.  They  of  those  marches,  gracious  sovereign, 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

K.  Hen.  We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchers 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot,        [only, 
Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  us ; 
For  you  shall  read,  that  my  great  grandfather 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France, 
But  that  the  Scot  on  his  unfurnish'd  kingdom 
Came  pouring,  like  the  tide  into  a  breach, 
With  ample  and  brim  fulness  of  his  force; 
Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  essays, 
Girding  with  grievous  siege  castles  and  towns ; 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defence, 
Hath  shook  and  trembled  at  th*  ill  neighbourhood. 

Cant.  She  hath    been    then    more  fear'd    than 
harm'd,  my  liege ; 
For  hear  her  but  exampled  by  herself.* — 
When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 
And  she  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles, 
She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended, 
But  taken,  and  impounded  as  a  stray, 
The  king  of  Scots ;  whom  she  did  send  to  France, 
To  fill  king  Edward's  fame  with  prisoner  kings, 
And  make  your  chronicle  as  rich  with  praise, 
As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  tjje  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 

West,  But  there 's  a  saying,  very  old  and  true, — 

11  If  that  you  will  France  win, 
Then  with  Scotland  first  begin:' 

For  once  the  eagle  England  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs ; 
Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat, 
To  spoil  and  havock  more  than  she  can  eat. 

Exe.  It  follows,  then,  the  cat  must  stay  at  home: 
Yet  that  is  but  a  crush'd  necessity, 
Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries, 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 
While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad, 
Th'  advised  bead  defends  itself  at  home; 
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For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower, 
Tut  into  parta,  doth  keep  in  one  concent, 
Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close, 
Like  music. 

Cant.  Therefore  doth  heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions, 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion ; 
To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt, 
Obedience :  for  so  work  the  honey  bees ; 
Creatures  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts : 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad ; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor  : 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold ; 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  sad-ey'd  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Deliv'ring  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone.     I  this  infer, — 
That  many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  concent,  may  work  contrariously : 
As  many  arrows,  loostd  several  ways, 
Fly  to  one  mark ;  as  many  ways  meet  in  one  town ; 
As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea ; 
As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  centre ; 
So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot, 
End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  defeat.     Therefore  to  France,  my  liege. 
Divide  your  happy  England  into  four ; 
Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  France, 
And  you  withal  shall  make  all  Gallia  shake. 
If  we,  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  home, 
Cannot  defend  our  own  doors  from  the  dog, 
Let  us  be  worried,  and  mr  nation  lose 
The  name  of  hardiness  and  policy. 

K.  Hen.  Call  in  the  messengers  sent  from  the 
Dauphin.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

Now  are  we  well  resolvM ;  and,  by  God's  help, 
And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power, 
France  being  ours,  we  '11  bend  it  to  our  awe, 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces :  or  there  we  '11  sit, 
Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empery, 
O'er  France,  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedoms, 
Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them : 
Either  our  history  shall  with  full  mouth 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts,  or  else  our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tonguelcss  mouth, 
Not  worshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 

Enter  Embassadors  of  France. 

Now  are  we  well  prepar'd  to  know  the  pleasure 
Of  our  fair  cousin  Dauphin;  for  we  hear 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  king. 

I  Emb.  May't  please  your  majesty  to  give  us 
leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge ; 
Or  shall  we  sparingly  show  you  far  off 
The  Dauphin  s  meaning  and  our  embassy! 

K.  Hen.  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Christian  king; 
Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject, 
As  are  our  wretches  fetter' d  in  our  prisons: 


Therefore  with  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plainness 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind. 

i  Emb.  Thus,  then,  in  few. 

Your  highness,  lately  sending  into  France, 
Did  claim  some  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predecessor,  king  Edward  the  third. 
In  answer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our  master 
Says,  that  you  savour  too  much  of  your  youth ; 
And  bids  you  be  advis'd,  there  \s  naught  in  France 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won ; — 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there. 
He  therefore  sends  you,  meetcr  for  your  spirit, 
This  tun  of  treasure ;  and,  in  lieu  of  this, 
Desires  fyou  let  the  dukedoms  that  you  claim 
Hear  no  more  of  you.     This  the  Dauphin  speaks. 

K.  Ilitt.  Wrhat  treasure,  uncle? 

Exe.  Tennis-balls,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  We  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  so  pleasant 
with  us ; 
His  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you  for : 
When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  these  balls, 
We  will,  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set, 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 
Tell  him,  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler. 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturb'd 
With  chases.     And  we  understand  him  well, 
How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days, 
Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them. 
We  never  valu'd  this  poor  seat  of  England ; 
And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  give  ourself 
To  barbarous  licence ;  as  'tis  ever  common, 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home. 
But  tell  the  Dauphin,  I  will  keep  my  state ; 
Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail  of  greatness, 
When  I  do  rouse  me*  in  my  throne  of*  France : 
For  that  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty, 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working  days ; 
But  I  will  rise  there  with  so  full  a  glory, 
That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 
Yea,  strike  the  Dauphin  blind  to  look  on  us. 
And  tell  the  pleasant  prince,  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turn'd  his  balls  to  gun-stone#s;  and  his  soul 
Shall  stand  sore-charged  for  the  wasteful  vengeance 
That  shall  fly  with  them :  for  many  a  thousand  widows 
Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  husbands: 
Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles  down; 
And  some  are  yet  ungotten,  and  unborn, 
That  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  Dauphin's  scow. 
But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God, 
To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  and  in  whose  name, 
Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coming;  on, 
To  venge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  iovth 
My  rightful  hand  in  a  wcll-hallow'd  cause. 
So,  get  you  hence  in  peace ;  and  tell  the  Dauphin, 
His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit, 
When  thousands  weep,  more  than  did  laugh  at  it. — 
Convey  them  with  safe  conduct — Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Embassadors. 
Exe.  This  was  a  merry  message. 
K.  Hen.  We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  it. 
Therefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour. 
That  may  give  fartherance  to  our  expedition ; 
For  we  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  France, 
Save  those  to  God,  that  run  before  our  business. 
Therefore,  let  our  proportions  for  these  war* 
Be  soon  collected,  and  all  things  thought  upon, 
That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings ;  for,  God  before, 
We  '11  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  father's  door. 
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Therefore,  let  every  man  now  task  his  thought. 
That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

Enter  Chorus. 
Char.  Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire, 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies : 
Now  thrive  the  armourers,  and  honour's  thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 
They  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  horse ; 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings, 
With  winded  heels,  as  English  Mercuries : 
P'or  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air; 
And  hides  a  sword,  from  hilts  unto  the  point, 
With  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronets, 
Promis'd  to  Harry,  and  his  followers. 
The  French,  advis'd  by  good  intelligence 
Of  this  most  dreadful  preparation, 
Shake  in  their  fear;  and  with  pale  policy 
Seek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 
O  England ! — model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, — 
What  mightst  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thej  do, 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 
But  see  thy  fault !     France  hath  in  thee  found  out 
A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  fills 
With    treacherous    crowns;    and  three  corrupted 

men, —  ! 

One,  Richard  carl  of  Cambridge;  and  the  second, 
Henry  lord  Scroop  of  Masham ;  and  the  third, 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  knight,  of  Northumberland,-- 
Have,  for  the  gilt  of  France,  (O  guilt,  indeed!) 
Confirm'd  conspiracy  with  fearful  France ; 
And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  must  die, 
(If  hell  and  treason  hold  their  promises,) 
Ere  he  take  ship  for  France,  and  in  Southampton. 
Linger  your  patience  on ;  and  well  digest 
Th'  abuse  of  distance,  while  we  force  a  play. 
The  sum  is  paid ;  the  traitors  are  agreed ; 
The  king  is  set  from  London ;  and  the  scene 
Is  now  transported,  gentles,  to  Southampton,— 
There  is  the  playhouse  now,  there  must  you  sit : 
And  thence  to  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe. 
And  bring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  seas 
To  give  you  gentle  pass ;  for,  if  we  may, 
We  11  not  offend  one  stomach  with  our  play. 
But,  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  not  till  then, 
Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene.       [Exit. 

Scene  L — London.    Eastchcap. 

Enter  Ntm  and  Bardolph,  meeting. 

Bard.  Well  met,  corporal  Nym. 

Nym.  Good  morrow,  lieutenant  Bardolph. 

Bard.  What,  are  ancient  Pistol  and  you  friends 
yet? 

Nym.  For  my  part,  I  care  not ;  I  say  little ;  but 
when  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smiles; — but 
that  shall  be  as  it  may.  I  dare  not  fight ;  but  I  will 
wink,  and  hold  out  mine  iron :  it  is  a  simple  one ; 
but  what  though!  it  will  toast  cheese,  and  it  will 
endure  cold  as  another  man's  sword  will ;  and  there's 
an  end. 

Bard.  I  will  bestow  a  breakfast  to  make  you 
friends;  and  we'll  be  all  three  sworn  brothers  to 
France :  let  it  be  so,  good  corporal  Nym. 


Nym.  'Faith,  I  will  live  so  long  as  I  may,  that  8 
the  certain  of  it ;  and  when  I  cannot  live  any  longer, 
I  will  do  as  I  may  :  that  is  my  rest,  that  is  the  ren- 
dezvous of  it 

Bard.  It  is  certain,  corporal,  that  he  is  married  to 
Nell  Quickly:  and,  certainly,  she  did  you  wrong; 
for  you  were  troth-plight  to  her. 

Nym.  I  cannot  tell: — things  must  be  as  they 
may:  men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their 
throats  about  them  at  that  time;  and,  some  say, 
knives  have  edges.  It  must  be  as  it  may ;  though 
patience  be  a  tired  mare,  yet  she  will  plod.  There 
must  be  conclusions.     Well,  I  cannot  tell. 

Bard.  Here  comes  ancient  Pistol,  and  his  wife : — 
good  corporal,  be  patient  here. — 

Enter  Pistol  and  Hostess. 

How  now,  mine  host  Pistol ! 

Fist.  Base  tike,  call'st  thou  me  host  ? 
Now,  by  this  hand,  I  swear,  I  scorn  the  term ; 
Nor  *hall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Host.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  long;  for  we  cannot 
lodge  ami  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gentlewomen, 
that  live  honestly  by  the  prick  of  their  needles,  but 
it  will  be  thought  we  keep  a  bawdy-house  straight 
[Nym  draws  his  sword.]  O  well-a-day,  lady,  if  he 
be  not  drawn!  Now  we  shall  see  wilful  adultery 
and  murder  committed. 

Bard.  Good  lieutenant, — good  corporal, — offer 
nothing  here. 

Nvtn.   Pish! 

Pist.  Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dog !  thou  prick-eared 
cur  of  Iceland ! 

Host.  Good  coqDoral  Nym,  show  thy  valour,  and 
put  up  your  sword. 

Nym.  Will  you  shog  off?    I  would  have  you  solus. 

[Sheathing  his  sword. 

Pist.  Solus,  egregious  dog?     O  viper  vile! 
The  solus  in  thy  most  marvellous  face ; 
The  solus  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat, 
And  in  thy  hateful  lungs,  yea,  in  thy  maw,  pcrdy, 
And,  which  is  worse,  within  thy  nasty  mouth ! 
I  do  retort  the  solus  in  thy  bowels ; 
For  I  can  take,  and  Pistol's  cock  is  up, 
And  flashing  fire  will  follow. 

Nym.  I  am  not  Barbason;  you  cannot  conjure 
me.  I  have  a  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently 
well.  If  you  grow  foul  with  me,  Pistol,  I  will  scour 
you  with  my  rapier,  as  I  may,  in  fair  terms :  if  you 
would  walk  off,  I  would  prick  your  guts  a  little,  in 
good  terms,  as  I  may :  and  that 's  the  humour  of  it. 

Pist.  O  braggart  vile,  and  damned  furious  wight ! 
The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near ; 
Therefore  exhale.  [Pistol  and  Nym  draw. 

Bard.  Hear  me,  hear  me  what  1  say: — he  that 
strikes  the  first  stroke,  I  '11  run  him  up  to  the  hilts, 
as  I  am  a  soldier.  [Draws. 

Pist.  An  oath  of  mickle  might;  and  fury  shall 
abate. — 
Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  fore-foot  to  me  give : 
Thy  spirits  are  most  tall. 

Nym.  I  will  cut  thy  throat,  one  time  or  other,  in 
fair  terms ;  that  is  the  humour  of  it. 

Pist.   Coupe  le  gorge1. 
That  is  the  word. — I  thee  defy  again. 
O  hound  of  Crete,  think'st  thou  my  spouse  to  gett 
No ;  to  the  spital  go, 
And  from  the  powdering  tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind, 
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Doll  Tear-sheet  she  by  name,  and  her  espouse : 
I. have,  and  I  will  hold,  the  quondam  Quickly 
For  the  only  she;  and— pauca,  there's  enougn. 
Go  to. 

Enter  the  Boy. 

Boy.  Mine  host  Pistol,  you  must  come  to  my 
master, — and  you,  hostess: — he  is  very  sick,  and 
would  to  bed— Good  Bardolph,  put  thy  face  be- 
tween his  sheets,  and  do  the  office  of  a  warming- 
pan.     'Faith,  he  's  very  ill. 

Bard.  Away,  you  rogue ! 

Host.  By  my  troth,  he'll  yield  the  crow  a  pud- 
ding one  of  these  days:  the  king  has  killed  his 
heart. — Good  husband!,  come  home  presently. 

[Exeunt  Hostess  and  Boy. 

Bard.  Come,  shall  I  make  you  two  friends?     We 
must  to  France  together :  why,  the  devil,  should  we 
keep  knives  to  cut  one  another's  throats? 
'Fist.  Let  floods  o'erswell,   and  fiends  for  food 
howl  on ! 

Nym.  You  '11  pay  me  the  eight  shillings  I  won  of 
you  at  betting? 

Pist.  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays. 

Nym.  That  now  I  will  have :  that 's  the  humour 
of  it.  * 

Pist.  As  manhood  shall  compound :  push  home. 

[They  draw. 

Bard.  By  this  sword,  he  that  makes  the  first 
thrust,  I  '11  kill  him ;  by  this  sword,  I  will. 

Pist.  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  must  have  their 
course. 

Bard,  Corporal  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be  friends,  be 
friends:  an  thou  wilt  not,  why,  then,  be  enemies 
with  me  too.     Pr'ythee,  put  up. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  eight  shillings,  I  won  of 
you  at  betting? 

Pist.  A  noble  shalt  thou  have,  and  present  pay ; 
And  liquor  likewise  will  I  give  to  thee, 
And  friendship  shall  combine,  and  brotherhood : 
I  'U  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  shall  live  by  me ; — 
Is  not  this  just? — for  I  shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  noble? 

Pist.  In  cash  most  justly  paid. 

Nym,  Well  then,  that 's  the  humour  of  it 

Re-enter  Hostess. 

Host.  As  ever  you  came  of  women,  come  in 
quickly  to  Sir  John.  Ah,  poor  heart!  he  is  so 
snaked  of  a  burning  quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is  most 
lamentable  to  behold.     Sweet  men,  come  to  him. 

Nym.  The  king  hath  run  bad  humours  on  the 
knight,  that 's  the  even  of  it. 

Pist.  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right; 
His  heart  is  fracted,  and  corroborate. 

Nym.  The  king  is  a  good  king :  but  it  must  be  as 
it  may ;  he  passes  some  humours,  and  careers. 

Pist.  Let  us  condole  the  knight;  for,  lambkins 
we  will  live.  [Exeunt. 

SciiNE  II.     Southampton.     A  Council-chamber. 

Enter  "Exbtrk,  Bedford,  and  Westmoreland. 

Bed.  'Fore  God,  his  grace  is  bold  to  trust  these 
traitors. 

Exe.  They  shall  be  apprehended  by  and  by. 

West.  How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear  them- 
selves! 


As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat, 
Crowned  with  faith,  and  constant  loyalty. 

Bed.  The  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend, 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 

Exe.  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow, 
Whom  he  hath  dull'd  and  cloy'd  with  gracious 

favours, — 
That  he  should,  for  a  foreign  purse,  so  sell 
His  sovereign's  life  to  death  and  treachery! 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Kikg  Henry,    Scroop,    Cam- 
bridge, Grey,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Now  sits  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will 
aboard. 
My  lord  of  Cambridge, — and  my  kind  lord  of  Mas- 
ham, — 
And  you,  my  gentle  knight, — give  me  your  thoughts: 
Think  you  not,  that  the  powers  we  bear  with  us 
Will  cut  their  passage  through  the  force  of  France, 
Doing  the  execution,  and  the  act, 
For  which  we  have  in  head  assembled  them? 

Scroop.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do  his 
best. 

K.  Hen.  I  doubt  not  that ;  since  we  are  well  per- 
suaded, 
We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence, 
That  grows  not  in  a  fair  consent  with  ours ; 
Nor  leave  not  one  behind,  that  doth  not  wish 
Success  and  conquest  to  attend  on  us. 

Cam.  Never  was  monarch  better  fear'd,  and  lov'd, 
Than  is  your  majesty :  there's  not,  I  think,  a  subject. 
That  sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government. 

Grey.  True :  those  that  were  your  father's  enemies, 
Have  steep'd  their  galls  in  honey,  and  do  serve  you 
With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeaL 

K.  Hen.  We  therefore  have  great  cause  of  thank- 
fulness; 
And  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand, 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit, 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthiness. 

Scroop.  So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil, 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope," 
To  do  your  grace  incessant  services. 

K.  Hen.  We  judge  no  less.— Uncle  of  Exeter, 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday, 
That  rail'd  against  our  person :  we  consider 
It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on ; 
And,  on  his  more  advice,  we  pardon  him. 

Scroop.  That's  mercy,  but  too  much  security: 
Let  him  bepunish'd,  sovereign;  lest  example 
Breed,  by  his  sufferance,  more  of  such  a  kind. 

K.  Hen.  O,  let  us  yet  be  merciful 

Cam.  So  may  your  highness,  and  yet  punislr  too. 

Grey.  Sir,  you  show  great  mercy,  if  you  give  him 
life, 
After  the  taste  of  much  correction. 

K.  Hen.  Alas,  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me 
Are  heavy  orisons  'gainst  this  poor  wretch ! 
If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper, 
Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye 
When  capital  crimes,  chew'd,  swallow'd,  and  digested, 
Appear  before  us? — We'll  yet  enlarge  that  man, 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey,  in  their  dear 

care 
And  tender  preservation  of  our  person, 
Would  have  hiin  punish'd.    And  now  to  our  French 

causes: 
Who  are  the  late  commissioners? 
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